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PREFACE 


TO 

PART THE SECOND. 

When the author published the first volume of tlie3e 
Travels, he proposed to divide the work into three por¬ 
tions. The observations made in “ Greece, Syria, and 
Egypt,” were reserved for the second part; whether con¬ 
sisting of one volume, or of more than one. This plan is 
still pursued ; but from tl|e very perplexed state of the 
geography of the country alluded to by the word Syria 
the fess exceptionable appellation of Palestine was sub¬ 
stituted, in the second edition, for that of Syria. The 
same perplexity has again induced the author to alter 
what he had thus written, and to consider the present pub¬ 
lication as containing observations made in Greece, 
Egypt, and the Holy Land. 

The several names of Syria, Palffistine, the Holy Land, 
the Land of Canaan, the Land of Judsea, and the Land of 
Promise, have been used indiscriminately with reference 
to a particular territory, or separately applied to different 
parts of it. Neither ancient nor modern geographers are 
agreed as to the precise limits intended by either of these 
appellations. According to some authors, Syria, Phce* 
nice, and Palestine, were three distinct regions. Otheis 
include, within the Syrian frontier, not only Phoenice and 
Palestine, but ajso Mesopotamia. Strabo describes Syria 
as comprehending all the country from Mount Amanus 
and the river Euphrates to Arabia and to Egypt.faJ 
The word Palestine occurs only once, incidentally, in all 
bis writings.("h ) Yet the name was in use above four 

(u) Stnbon, Geog. lib. xyi. p. 1063. ed. Oxcm. 1807. 

(6) Lib. xv». p. 1103. ed. Oxon. It is found in the following authors, accordin' to 
the references which I have collected from Reland’b Palestine, c. 7. Dio Cassius , 
Hb.97. Pholius in Blblioth. p. 1311. Julian, fn lib. contra Christian. Flav. VopUcus 
fn Aurtliani. Statists SuHt. lib. 2. cArm.'J. Silivt. Hal. lib. 3- Ovid in fastis. Idtin.lib 
4 5. MMabh 
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centuries anterior to the Christian AUra, as appears by 
several passages in the text of Herodotus, (c) who de¬ 
scribes Palaestine as that country which reaches from the 
borders of Egypt as far as Pboenice. Pliny separates 
the two countries of Phcenice and Palestine in more than 
one instance.^ d) Phocas, who visited the Holy Land 
in the twelfth century, (e) and wrote the account of it so 
highly esteemed by Leo Allatius,(/J evidently distin¬ 
guishes Palestine both from Gallilee and Samaria. (g) 
Brocardus, who travelled a century after Phocas, with 
equal perspicuity and brevity ,^) extends the bounda¬ 
ries of Syria from the Tigris to Egypt; separates Phoe- 
nice from Palestine, but considers both these countries 
as belonging to Judaea and Samaria, into which kingdoms 
the Holy Land was divided after the time of Solomon, (i) 
Considering therefore Palaestine as a part of the Holy 
Land, he divides it into three parts; the first being Pa¬ 
lestine, properly so called, w hereof Jerusalem was the 
metropolis; the second, Palaestine of Cesarea ; and the 
third, Palaestine of Gallilee. Adrichomius^fc^ who 
professes to follow Brocardus,(1) considers the land of 
Canaan, Palaestine, and the Holy Land, as names of the 
same country. (m) In this he is not accurate; and the 
same remark may be applied to the writings of Cellarius, 
when he uses the expression “ Pulcestina, seu Terra 
Sctnda ;”(«) thereby making Palaestine include all Phoe- 
nice, which it never did ; although Pheenice was com¬ 
prehended in the territory called Terra Sancta, or the 

(c) Herodot, Clio, 105. Thalia, 5 . Polyhymn. 8. 

(<f) “ Samque Palastina vocabatur, qua coutijeit Arahas, et Judaea, et-Ccele, dein 
Phttnice ** Plin. Hist. Hat. I. 5. c. 12. “Finis Pal»3tiue» centum octoginta 
novemmilliapassuum, a conlioio Araliae»demde Phcenice.” Ibid. c. 13. L. Bat. 1635. 

(e) A. D. 1185. 

(J) “ Autor elegans et accurata?, prout ilia ferebant tempora, visits est.” Leon , 
Ailal. Prafat. in XupphTa. Colon 1653. 

(f) “ Crbts dexterp partes Caunelum et Maritimam Palaestinae oram, sinistra Gal' 
lil Eam et Samariam babent.” Phocas dr. Aoc Syria, Pkanicia, ct Palestine. cap t 9. 

(A) Locorum Terr® Sanct® Desriptio. Basil, 1537. Brocardus travelled in 
the year 1233 See Egmout aud Heyman’s Travels, vol. II. p. 236. London, 
1769 

(f) Post tempos Salomon is in duo regna excrevit; unum regnum Jvdae dicebatur 

-alterum vero regnum Samaria vocabatur. Ibid. 

• s k) Tficatrvm Terra Sancta. Colon. 1628.; 

(0 Ihitl in Pr®fat, pp. 1 et 3 . 

(j»») Theatruin Terruo Saocte, p. 1. 

in) Cellar. Geog. Antiq. passim. Vide cap. xii. lib. 3, u De Syria." cap. xiii 
“ jpt Pa'.atiinc," %oa ct Ckajiaan, et Terra Saricta, &c.” tom. II. £ips. 170§. 
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Holy Laud. Palestine differed from the Holy Land, 
as a part may be said to differ from the whole. Brocar- 
dus evidently considers the first as being a part of the 
second.(o) 'On this account the author has preferred 
the name of the Holy Land, as being the only general 
appellation which can be said classically to comprehend 
the whole of that territory, distinguished as the Land of 
Promise to the Israelites, and by the passion of Jesus 
Chris t.(p) It has been erroneously supposed that the 
appellation “Terra Sancta” originated in the writings of 
Christians, who indefinitely applied it to that district of 
Syria memorable for the sufferings of our saviour; but 
the name existed before the Christian sera. The epithet 
of Holy had been applied to every thing connected with 
the Jewish people; among whom, not only their cities, 
their priests, and their temples, had this epithet, but 
their whole territory, by way of eminence, was peculiarly 
considered as “ Holy Land.” That Phoenice was in¬ 
cluded within its boundaries, is evident from the book of 
Joshua, (if) which extends the borders of the tribe of 
Asher from Carmel unto Sidon. Hence Maundrell 
judiciously observes,(r) “ Near about Sidon begin the 
precincts of the Holy Land, and of that part of it in par¬ 
ticular which was allotted to Asher.” Phoenice is thus 
proved to have constituted a portion of the Holy Land; 
and that Palestine did not include Phoenice is decidedly 
manifest from a passage in Herodotus,(s) wherein Phce- 
nice, Palestine, and the Island of Cyprus, are separately 
enumerated. Cluverius, defining the boundaries of Palses- 
tine, begins by marking a line of separation between that 
country and Phcenice.(() 

(o) Bishop Pocoke, in his description of the Ea*t, considers the two expressions 
as synonymous. See vol. //. part 1. ch. 1. London, IT-15. 

(p) UupHci rati one nomen Terra Sancta kuic regioni tribvitur, aliter a Judais,aliter 
a CArUHonir.” Keland De Nomine Terr® Sancta. yide Thesaur. Antic. CgpL to!. 
VI. cap 4. Hadriani Relandi Pulaestina, yen. 1746. 

(ff) Joshua, xix. 24 to 31. 

(r) Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 45 Oxford. 1721. 

(#) Thalia , cap. 91. Reland has cited a passage from s most ancient Hebrew com¬ 
mentary upon Genesis, wherein a similar distinction is, at decisively, (parked *• “ SI 
erat fames in omnibus terris, sc. in tribus terris, Phoenicia (ita jam turn scribebant, 6ar- 
bart pro Phgnlce ) Arabia, et Paliestina:** Rclandi Paiaestina, cap. 7. in Thesaur 
Antiq. Sacrnr. tom. VI 33, 34. Venet. 1746. 

(<) P^laesiipa claudita a Septentrione Phoenice. Cluire*. Geog. lib. 6. c. 20- p 911. 
4nsL 1729. 
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Among later writers, some have extended the bounda¬ 
ries of Palestine, and others have circumscribed the limits 
of Syria. D’Anville(w) considers the former as including 
the whole of Phcenice, with all the western side of Anti- 
Libanus and Hermon; and Mentelle, editor of the an¬ 
cient Geography published in the French Encyclopedia, 
confines the latter to that part of Asia which has the Me¬ 
diterranean on the west; Mount Taurus, the river Euphra¬ 
tes, and a small portion of Arabia, on the east; and the 
land of Judea, or Paleestine, on the south.(ar) D’Anville 
had considered Judaea merely as a province of Palaestine. 
In fact, the several additions to the number of observations 
published concerning this part of Asia, seem rather to 
have increased than diminished the uncertainty respecting 
the geography of the country. “ Tanta^st,” says Selden 
“ inter profanas el sacras literas in regionum finibus 
discrepantia. Neque in Syria duniaxat nomine, sed in 
Judcea, et Paleestine, Judceos, ut purest, sen Ebrceos a 
Palveslinis ubique separnmus ita et Scriptura. Sed 
Ptolemceo, Straboni, Tacito, Syria Palcestina eadem 
ipsa est, qua Judaea : aliis diversa sunt, sic Ebrai 
a Palcestinis dieterminantur.”(y) This discrepancy 

characterizes even the writings of the learned Cellarius, 
who, at an early period, opened his treatise De Syria 
with marks of the indecision perplexing the sources of 
his information.^) Dr. Wells, in his “ Historical Geogra¬ 
phy of the Old and New Testament,” restricts Syria 
within much narrower limits than those assigned for it 
by Mentelle, excluding all Phcenice and the Holy 
Land. “ Although,” says he,(«) “ heathen authors do 
sometimes include the Holy Land as a'part of Syria, 
yet by sacred writers it is always used in a more re¬ 
strained sense; and in the New Testament, as a coun¬ 
cil) Voy. Carte de la Palaestine, par D’Anrille. Par. 5767. 

(r( Encyclop. Melhodique, Geog. Ane. tom. III. Par. 1792 
(y) Selden then quotes from Statius, Syl. V. 

Palaestini eimul Ebraique liquores, 

Yide Selduii Prolegomena ad Syntagma de Diis. Syr it 
(i) He is speaking of Pliny, “ iVtoiw taxejmis porat Syria: red fo hoc Metam ivtm 
vequutvrerat, qvi propteiUdem verbis, lib. 1. cap. II. recilavit. et tx ,S« opinions vi- 
detur enanessc «l multi scriptoresSyriem et Atsynam permisceant ac conPuniant » Cel¬ 
lar. Gedg. Antiq. lib. iii. cap. 1 II. p. 398. Lift. 1706 
to) Histor. Gaog. of the OM and If aw Teat, tol II, p. J39. Orf TSBfc 
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try distinct, not only from the Holy Land, but also 
from Phcenice, (mentioned Acts xi. 19. &c.J and of which 
the coasts of Tyre and Sidon were the southern part; 
so that by Syria, in the New Testament, is to be un¬ 
derstood the country lying to the east and northeast of 
the Holy Land, between Phcenice and the Mediterranean 
Sea to the west, and the river Euphrates to the East.” 

Under all these circumstances, although there may be 
something more suited to existing prejudices in the use of 
the word Palestine,(6) the author conceives that he is 
accurate in thinking The Holy Land an appellation of 
more extensive, although not less definite, signification.(e) 
He also believes that he is the more justified in adopting 
this latter name, as distinguished from the former, because 
be thereby adheres to the clue afforded by the observa¬ 
tions of Brocardus, an author held in the highest estima¬ 
tion by men who have written most learnedly upon the 
country to which these observations refer. Brocardus 
was doubly qualified, both by the evidences of ocular 
demonstration in that part of Asia, and a thorough 
knowledge of all that sacred or profane writers have said 
upon the subject, to ascertain its geography with ability 
and with precision;— “ Eum fere semper secnlus sum, 
quod persuasisimum haberem, non fuisse unquam, qui 
volueril magis aut vet o etiam potuerit melius, perfectam 
et simplicem quondam ad hujus rei cognitionem viam 
sternere.” (d) 

. The boundaries of Palestine are physically defined by 
the face of the country: the distinction is, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, yet maintained among the inhabitants of Syria. 
Even at this hour, the vast plain, which extends westward 
from the mountains of Judaea, and is bounded by the sea, 
bears the name of Phalestin.(e ) According to Volney,(/) 

(6) ” Palaeslinae nomen, quod nobis prae reliquia placuit, quum huic operi titulum 
Jaretnus,”»aj[s Reland, with reference to hia inestimable work, Palestlna Hlustrata. 

(c) Fuller, in his '• P isr ah-sight of Palestine,” perhaps intending a sly satire upon 
the age, (for it was published in the beginning of the reign of Charles the Second,) re¬ 
frains from calling it the Holy Land, through fear of being thought superstitious: 
“ Leif.” as he quaintly expresses it, “ nhilest I call the land Holy, this age count me 
superstitious.” See Book I. c. rl. p. 2. London, 1650. 

(d) Adrictaomii Eulog. in Brocartl. Vide Theat. Ter. Sanct. in praefat. p. 3. Col6a. 
1628. 

(e) •' This is the plain, which, under the name of Falastin, or Palestine, terminates 
on this side the country of Syria.’* Volnty't Travels, vol. It. p. 327. London, 1797. 

(/) Ibid, p. 328. 
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it “ comprehends the whole country included between— 
the Mediterranean to the west; the chain of mountains 
to the east; and two lines, one drawn to the south by 
Kan Younes,(g) and the other to the north, between 
Kaisaria, and the rivulet of Yafa.” The whole of an¬ 
cient Phcenice is thereby excluded from the boundaries 
of modern Palaestine, which is still a district independent 
of every Pacalic. (/t) In the most ancient periods of 
history its boundaries were equally restricted ; and if we 
examine those records wherein the name first occurs, (i) 
we shall be able to define its limits with precision. The 
first mention of it is in Genesis,(fc) where it is stated that 
Isaac went unto Abimilecb, (Rex Palaestinorum,) (l) 
kingof the Philistines, unto Gerar; and he is told not to 
go into Egypt, but to sojourn in the land of the Philistines, 
(Palaestine,) and he dwelt in Gerar. Now, Gerar was 
situated in the district afterward occupied by the tribe 
of Judah, not far from Hebron, and between Hebron and 
Gaza.(m) Afterward, in the book of Joshua,(») where 
mention is made of the five cities of Palaestine, or of the 
Philistines, the following are enumerated : Gaza, Azotus, 
Ascalon, Geth or Gath, and Accaron; all of these were 
comprehended within that district, which has Joppa to 
the north, and Gaza to the south, (o) Of the most an- 

(g) See Vo1ney*s Map of Syria, as published in the English Edition of his Travels, 
vnl. I. p. 287. London , 1787. 

(A) Ibid, page 829. 

(i) The word Patestina signifies nothing more than PkUistina. St. Jerom often, an(l 
.Tosephu3 always, calls the Philistines Pahustini. Phillstaeor.s astern, ut supra dixi- 
mui, Palaestinos significat. Hieronivi I Comment, irt Ksa. xiv. 29. 

(fc) Gen- xxvi. 1. 

(ij See the Lathi version by St Jerom, as given in the London Polyglotte Bible, 
Gen. xxvi. J. where the Hebrew Philistiim is translated Palestinorum ; only in the 
copy referred to, this word is improperly written Pateslinorum , and in some editions 
of the Vulgate, more erroneously, Paltslhinorum. Reland (De Nomine Palastin®: 
Vide Thesaur. Antiq. Sacrar. Ugolini, v. G.) says, that the name occurs in the oldest 
Jewish writing, where it is written 'J'lflDbs. This in the Greek is always UoXaicrTivw, 
and not IlaXectlvv). The Homans, upon their medals sometimes wrote this word 
PAlkstixa, instead of Palcstina, as they wrote Jvdea, instead of Jcdsa. See Me¬ 
dals of Vespasian. &c. 

(m) Gerar, or Gerara, is also mentioned In Genesis x. 19. but its situation ie pre¬ 
cisely stated in Genesis xx. 1. where Abraham having ‘‘journeyed toward the south 
country,” is said to have “ sojourned in Gerar between Kadesh and Shur.” It formed 
with Gaza the southern frontier of Palaestine. The Desert of Cades belonged to 
Egypt.that of Sur to Arabia Petraea. 

(*) Josh. xiii. 3. In l Samuel, vi. 17. they are thus enumerated; Asotus, Gaza, 
Azcalon. Gath, AccaTon. See also Josephus, lib. vi. Anliq. C. I. 

(o) The boundaries of Philistaa, or Pdlaestine, are thus defined by Joshua, xiii. 3. 
" From Sihor, (the river,: see Jeremiah ii. 18,) which is before Egypt, even uuto the 
borders of Ekrtm, (Accarron,) northward” 
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cient Heathen writers, Herodotus expressly states that 
country to have been called Palaestine, which extended 
from the boundaries of Egypt to those of Phoenice.(p) 
Thus, having summed alb the evidence which can be 
adduced upon this point, it may be manifest that the use 
of the term Palaestine, as applied to all that country 
originally called the Land of the Israelites, is a geographi¬ 
cal error; that its application is most erroneous when 
it is made to comprehend to Phcenice; ( q) and further, 
that the proper general appellation is, The Holy Land— 
a name applied to it by Jewish as well as by Christian 
writers, (r) Even Reland, who preferred the use of the 
word Palaestina, as a more sounding appellation for the 
title of his book, says that Terra Sancta is a name doubly 
applicable to the region his work illustrates.(s) And 
surely, without imputation of superstition or of bigotry, so 
long as the blessings of Religion diffuse their consolitary 
balm of hope, and peace, and gladness, this land may be 
accounted hoiy(t)— holy, as consecrated by the residence 
of the Deity, through all the ages of Jewish history— 
holy, as sanctified by the immediate presence, and by the 
blood of our Redeemer— holy, as the habitation of Patri¬ 
archs, Prophets, and Apostles—“ Quam Terrain,” to use 
the energetic language of Urban the Second, in his elo¬ 
quent address to the council of Clermont, “ merito sanc- 
tam diximus, inqua non est etiam passus pedis, quern non 
iliustraverit et sanctificaverit vel corpus, vel umbra Sal- 
vatoris, vel gloriosaprssentiee Sanclse Dei Genilricis, vel 

(p) Herodot. in Potyhymn, that is to 9ay, from Egypt to Joppa. The whole country 
was maritime, “ Situs regionis Philistaea est maratimus, ab Joppa ad .^gyptijints.^ 
Cellar. lib. iii. cap. 13. tom. If. p- 595. Lips, 1706. 

(ol The Greeks, after the time of JHerodotus, on acconnt of the great power of the 
Phil istines, comprehended under the name of Palestine. the four provinces of Idumaea, 
Judaea, Samaria, and GalUaea, although never Phaenicia. »* qtria saepe reglonibus trf- 
hrinfvr Aumina a parte alique quae vicinas antecellit potentiu .” Quaresoiii Blue id. Terr. 
Snnct. lib 1. c. 2. torn. I. p. 6. Antverp. 1639. 

(f) bee ** ExcmplaScriptomm Judaicorwn ti Ckristianorumqui hoc nomen usurpant,'* as 
they ate given by Reland, in his chapter “,De Nomine Terrae Sanctae.” Vide Tht- 
saur. Antiq. Sacrar. Ugolini , vol. VI. xvil. xviii. 

(j) Dupliciratione uoinen Terrae Sanctae huic regioni tribuitur, aliter a Judaeis, 
•liter a Christiania. Ibid. 

(t) *' Quia eoira non rapitur in admirationem et stuporem, qui Montem Oliviferum, 
Mare Tilieriadia, Jordanem. Hierosolymam, et alia loca, quae Christum frequentasse 
notum eot, conspicit et menti suae praesentem siatit generis Illimani sospitatorem, 
lliic ea operantem aut paasurn, quae originera dedere sacris Chriatianorum qjui nomen 
cootUenliuzn 1” Thcscur, Antiq. Sacrar. Ugolini, Ibid. 
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amplectendus Apostolorum commeatus, vel Martyrurn 
sanguis effusus.” 

Yet, while the author is ready to acknowledge the im¬ 
pression made upon his mind by the peculiar sanctity of 
this memorable region, he is far from being willing-to enu¬ 
merate, or to tolerate the degrading superstitions, which, 
like noxious weeds, have long pointed that laud of “ milk 
and honey.” Those who have formed their notions of 
the Holy Land, and particularly of Jerusalem, from the 
observations of Adrichomius, Sandys, Doubdan, !Uaun- 
drell, from the spurious work of Thevenot, or even from 
the writings of Pococke, and the recent entertaining pil¬ 
grimage of Mons. De Chateaubriand, (t) will fincMheir pre¬ 
judices frequently assailed in the foliowing pages. The 
author has ventured to see the country with other eyes 
than those of monks, and to make the Scriptures, rather 
than Bede or Adamnanus, his guide in visiting “ the Holy 
Places to attend more to a single chapter, nay, a 
single verse of the Gospel, than to all the legends and tra¬ 
ditions of the Fathers of the church. 

In perusing the remarks concerning Calvary and Mount 
Sion, the reader is requested to observe, that such were 
the authors observations, not only upon the spot, but after 
collating and comparing with his own notes, the evidences 
afforded by every writer upon the topography of Jerusa¬ 
lem, to which he has subsequently had access. It is im¬ 
possible to reconcile the history of ancient Jerusalem, 
with the appearance presented by the modern city, and 
this discordance, rather thah any positive conviction iu 
the author’s mind, led to the survey he has ventured to 
publish. If his notions, after all, be deemed by some 
readers inadmissible, as it is very probable they will, yet 
even these, by the suggestion of new documents, both in 
the account given of the inscriptions he found to the south 
of what is now called Mount Sion, as well as of the monu¬ 
ments to which those inscriptions belong, may assist in 
reconciling a confused topography !(u) Quaresmius, 

({) Published in London, October 1811, when this volume was nearly completed. 
The author has not yet seen the original French edition of Moos. De Chateaubriand's 
work. 

(H) TM generality of readers, who fcave perused the different account* publish W 
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stating the several causes of that heretical kind of pilgri¬ 
mage in the Holy Land, which he describes(a;) as 
"prophane, vicious and detestable," certainly enumerates 
ipany of the motives which induced the author to visit 
that country, and therefore classes him among the 
“ Nonnullos Nebulones occidentals Hsereticos,” whose 
remarks he had heard with so much indignation.(y) Bat 
in doing this he places him in company which he is proud 
to keep—among men who do not believe themselves one 
jot nearer to salvation by their approximation to Mount 
Calvary, nor by all the indulgences, beads, rosaries, and 
crucifixes, manufactured and sold by the jobbers of Jeru¬ 
salem—among men, who, in an age when feelings and 
opinions upon such subjects were manifestly different 
from those now maintained, with great humbleness of spirit 
and matchless simplicity ,of language, “ expected remis¬ 
sion of sin, no other ways, but only in the name, and for 
the merits of our Lord Jesus Christ—who undertook 
their pilgrimage, “ not to get any thing by it as by a good 
work ; nor to visit stone and wood to obtain indulgence ; 
nor with opinion to come nearer to Christ,” by visiting 
Jerusalem, “ because all these things are directly contrary 
to Scripture but to “ increase the general stock of use¬ 
ful knowledge,” to “ afford the reader both profit and plea¬ 
sure; that those who have no opportunity to visit foreign 
countries, may have them before their eyes, as in a map, 
to contemplate; that others may be excited further to in¬ 
quire into these things, and induced to travel themselves 
into those parts ;” that they may be “ instructed in the 
customs, laws, and orders of men,” that the “ present 
state, condition, situation and manners of the world, may 

concerning 1 the Holy Land, have not perhaps remarked the extent of the confusion 
pre Tailin' in the topographical descriptions of Jerusalem; probably, because they have 
not compared those writings with any general plan of the city. To give a single exam, 
pie; almost every traveller, from the time of Brocardus to that of Mods* De Chateaubri¬ 
and, mentions the “ Mountain of Offence” where Solomon sacrificed tostrange gods. Ac¬ 
cording to Brocardus and to AdnchomiuB, this mountain is the northern point of the 
Mount of Olives, ( vid. Brocard. Itin. 6. Adrlcom. Theat. Ttrr. Sand. p. 171. Colon. 
.1828.) and therefore tothe east or northeast of Jerusalem. Maundrell, ( p. 102. Jount. 
from Alrp. to Jtrvt. Otf. 1721,) and alsoPococke, ( Dump. of the East , plan facing p. 
7. vol. It. Land 1745.) make it the southern point. Sandys ( Trav. p. 18C. Land. 1637.) 
places this mountain to the southwest of the city. 

(i) duareemius, *• Dt externa profana, sed ddestabili ac vitiosar Pcrtgrinatione 
Vid. ElucidatJo Terrae Sanctae, lib. ill- c. 34- Antv. 1639. 

(jr) Ibid. lib. v. cap. U. 
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be surveyed and described ; not by transcribing what 
others have written,” but by fairly stating what “ they 
have themselves seen, experienced, and handled,” so that 
“ their pains and diligence be not altogether vain.” 

Such were the motives, and such was the language, of a 
traveller in the Holy Land, so long ago as the middle of 
the sixteenth century ;(s) who, with the liberal spirit of 
an enlightened and pious protestant, thus ventured to ex¬ 
press his sentiments, when the bonfires for burning here¬ 
tics were as yet hardly extinguished in this country. 
Writing five-and-thirty years before Sandys began his 
journey,(a)and two centuries and a half before Mens. De 
Chateaubriand published his entertaining narrative, he 
offers an example singularly contrasted with the French 
author’s legendary detail ;(6)-wherein the chivalrous (c) 
and bigotted spirit of the eleventh century seems singu¬ 
larly associated with the taste, the genius, and the litera¬ 
ture of the nineteenth. 

P. S. The only plants mentioned in the notes, are those 
which have never been described by any preceding 
Writer. Not less than sixty new-discovered species will 
be found added to the science of Botany, in this and the 
subsequent section of Part the Second. 

(s) See the Travels of Leonhart RauwolfiT, a German physician, as published by 
Ray, in 1693. The wortia included by inverted commas, are Kteralhr taken from 
Ray’s translation of that work. (See the Epist. to Widtholtz, Christef, and Berner. 
Also Trav. part3. ebap. iv. p. 290.) RauwoUTwat at Jerusalem in 1575. (See chap, 
viii. p, 315.) The religious opinions he professed, aod hi? disregard of induigencies, 
roused the indignation of the monks, particularly of the learned Quaresmius, a Fran¬ 
ciscan friar, who wrote e most elaborate description of the Holy land, already cited. 
This was published at Antwerp in 1639, in two large folio volumes, with plates Re¬ 
ferring to the passages here introduced from Rauwolff’s book, Qtraie^nrius exclaims, 
“ Quid amplius Rauchwolfius! Ecce in ipso Monte Sion derepente in Pradicantem 
transformatua concionari caepit, et ne tam insignem, concionem ignoraremus literis 
earn maudavit quam ex Germanicoidiomate in Latinum transtulit P. Gretserus, utad 
exteros quoque redundet, sed ne obstat, ilia in etiam rejicit. Audianuis........Atq«i, o 

predicantice Medice 1 recte profecto‘dicis; nihil penitus peregrinations tua, aut im- 
petrasti, aut meritua ea V* Quareamij. Elucid. Terr. Sanct. lib. Hi. cap. 34. tom. I; p. 
836. Aotv. 1639. 

(o) Sandya began his journey in 1610. 

(b) “ Here,” says Mona. De Chateaubriand, “ I saw, on the right, the place where 
dwelt the indigent Dazann; and on the opposite side of the street, the residence of 
the obdurate rich man,” .Afterward be proceeds to state, that St. Chrysostom, St. 
Ambrose, and St. Cyril, have looked upon the history of Lazarus and the rich man as 
not merely a parable, but % real and *elMm©wn ftet. “ The Jews theimelveasays 
he, “ have preserved the name of the rich man, whom they call Kabal.”—(See Tra¬ 
vels in Greece, Palestine, &c. vol. 11- pp. 26, 27. Lond. 1811.) Mons. De Chateau¬ 
briand does not seem to be aware, that Nabal is an appellation used by the Jews to de¬ 
note any covetous person. 

(«). See the interesting description given by Mons. De Chateaubriand of the monk¬ 
ish ceremony which conferred upon him the order of *• a knight of the Holy Sepul¬ 
chre." ftriipp. 176,177, 
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CHAP. I. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Similarity of the ancient and modern City—Imperial Armoury 
—Vase of the Byzantine Emperors—Description of the four 
principal Sultanas—Interior of the Seraglio — Sultan's Kiosk 
—Charm, or Apartments of the Women—Chamber of Au¬ 
dience—Assembly room — Baths—Chamber qf Repose — Sa¬ 
loon of the Charem — Garden of Hyacinths—Upper Walks 
of the Seraglio. 

There are many interesting sources of reflection, in the 
present appearance of Constantinople, unnoticed by any author. 
To these my attention was early directed, and will be princi¬ 
pally confined. The reader would not be much gratified by 
an elaborate detail, or even an abridgment of the volumes 
which have been written upon this remarkable city, sufficient 
alone to constitute a library. Historically considered, the 
period in which the eastern metropolis of the Roman empire 
ceased to exist as a seat of letters and refinement, seems, 
from the fulness and freshness of intelligence, to be almost 
within our recollection. The discovery of printing, taking place 
at the same precise period, brought with it such a tide ol in¬ 
formation, that, in the very instant w-hen literature appeared 
upon the eve of expiring, science and philosophy beamed a 
brighter and more steady light. Thus, in the fourth century, 
which has elapsed since its capture by the Turks, we are car¬ 
ried back to the circumstances of their conquest, as though we 
had been actually witnesses of the victory. The eloquence 
and testimony of Isidore forcibly direct our attention t the 
sceue of action: description is transmitted in all its original 
energy; and, in the perusal of the narrative, we feel as spec¬ 
tators of the catastrophe.* 

* The description given by Cardinal Isidore, who was an eye witness of the horn, 
bit scene which ensued at the capture of Constantinople by the Turkish army, *1. 
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But, although time has had such inconsiderable influence ia 
weakening impressions of this kind, it is believed the case 
would be far otherwise, viewing the spot memorable for those 
transactions. The literary traveller, visiting Constantinople, 
expects to behold but faint vestiges of the imperial city, and 
believes he shall find little to remind him of “ the everlasting 
foundations” of the master of the Homan world. The opi¬ 
nion, however, may be as erroneous as that upon which it 
was founded. After the imagination has been dazzled with 
pompous and glaring descriptions of palaces and baths, porti¬ 
coes and temples, groves, circuses, and gardens, the plain mat¬ 
ter of fact may prove, that in the obscure and dirty lanes of 
Constantinople;* its small and uoglazed shops; the style 
of architecture observed in the dwellings ; the long covered 
walks, now serving as bazars ;f the loose flowing habits 
with long sleeves worn by the natives even in the prac¬ 
tice of concealing the features of the women :|| and, above 
all, in the remarkable ceremonies and observances of the pub¬ 
lic baths; we behold those customs and appearances which 
characterized the cities of the Greeks. Such, at least, as far 
as inanimate objects are concerned, is the picture presented 
by the interesting ruins of Herculaneum, Pompeii, and Sta¬ 
ble.§ With regard to the costume of its inhabitants, we 

fords a striking example. The art of printing has been scarcely adequate to its pre¬ 
servation ; and without it. every syllable had perished. It is only rescued by a very 
rare work of Bernard de Breyrienback. of Mayence ; printed in the black letter at 
Spire, in 1490, by Peter Brack; and since copied into a volume of Tract-*, published 
at Basil in 1556. This document seems to have escaped not only the researches 
of Gibboo> but of every other author who has wij’ten upon the .subject of 4he 
siege. 

* Athens itself was not very unlike Constantinople in its present state, if we may 
credit the statistical testimony of Dicaearchus, who mentions the irregularity of the 
streets, and the poverty and meanness of the houses.—Vide Stat. Gra.cnt Gtogr. Mi- 
jfor. Hudsrmi. 

■f Baxar is the appellation used .to signify a market, all over the east. 

t Herodotus, speakihg of the Persians, mentions their garments witMong sleeves .* 
and w* learn from Xenophon v tbat Cyrus ordered two persons to be put to death, wlio 
appeared in his presence with their hands uncovered. 

(I* 1 Dicaearchus, describing the dress of the women of Thebes, says, that their 
eye* only are seen *, the other parts of‘their faces are coveted by their garments.” 
B(oi 'EUoSoi. Walpole's MS Journal. 

§ “ The city of Constantinople, in its actual state, presents 6ome of those monu¬ 
ments and works of art, which adouned it at the jend of th6 fourteenth century. 
They are alluded'to krone of the eftfatles .of Manuel Cbrysoloraa; from which I 
have extracted the three following ptssages. liuthe first we have the veTy lorm of 
the modern bazar.. ‘ f eihif,’ says he, ‘ the covered andindosed wetUrs,formerly seen tra¬ 
versing the whole city, in such a manner that wv Plight pass Un o' it without being inconve¬ 
nienced by the mud, or rays of the sun.' ’Ffc <5i owirtunSx aal (ppax-iow 5ia 

7rfons roti T*r tnfXfur ftinw/rivovs,'Hon t^nlai fiitu tfnHoc xal <&r7v0f tracrai ftiivaj. 
In the second, he mentions the cisterns, which are still to be seen, supported bv gra- 
xite column* ami marble pillars. They were built by Constantine and Philoxenua. 
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have only to view the dresses worn by Greeks themselves, as 
they are frequently represented upon the gems and coins of 
the country, as well as those used in much earlier ages.* 
There is every reason to believe, that the Turks themselves, 
at the conquest of Constantinople, adopted many of the cus¬ 
toms, and embraced the refinements of a people they h^l sub¬ 
dued. Their former habits had been those ot Nomade tribes ; 
their .dwellings weie principally tents; and the camp, rather 
than the city, distinguished their abode. Hence it followed, 
that with the houses, the furniture, and even the garb of the 
Greeks would necessarily be associated; neither do the di¬ 
vans of Turkish apartments differ from those luxurious couches 
on which the Greeks and Romans were, wont to repose. At 
the capture of Constantinople, a certain portion of the city 
was still retained in undisturbed possession by those Grecian 
families whose services to the. conqueror obtained for them 
privileges which their descendants enjoy even at this hour;f 
yet, in their.domestic habits, and in all things, except their re¬ 
ligious ceremonies, there is nothing which distinguishes them 
from their fellow citizens the Turks. The temples of the 
citizens, we further know, were appropriated, to the new reli¬ 
gion. J The sumptuous baths of the vanquished were not less 
prized by the victors. Few, if any, of the public buildings 
were destroyed; aud, from the characteristic disposition. <-i 
oriental nations to preserve tilings as they are, we may reason¬ 
ably conclude, with the exception of those .edifices which 
have yielded to the attacks of lime, of earthquakes, and of 
fire, Constantinople presents one at least of the cities of the 
ancients, almost unaltered. Passing'thence iuto Asia, the tra- 

* I omit also the nawber of pillar* and arches in the citterns? Kci to irAnflo* k3» ?» 
0 uiaT* xirfucw xai dxl/fflwr. In tber.<w*t» the bhths $i;e described, which-appear to 
have been aenumerou^ then in Constantinople, as noiv. 1 But irhy should l speak eon- 
ecmiuz Me baths ; the number of f/4 ich, were l to relate if, trould be incredible P 
T l <5t jrtpl A,outP<3» w* Tc-kropotnuwii I* au-pi 7 *nlo-Bai ttAoSoi dfriasiitai ;?* 

Walpole's MS. Jovhmt . l ' - * . " 

# The dress worn Hyvthe-popes of Rome upon solemn ocoaaions, corresponds with 
the habits of the Roman emperors in the lower Mges: and .from a representation of 
the portrait of Manuel P«l®o!og;»«, as .taken from an aotient manuscript, aod pre¬ 
served iu liandurius, fVid. ImperiKm Oriental e, topi. U. p. 991. ed. Tar. 1711.) it ap¬ 
pears that there is little difference between the costume of a Greek emperor in the 
fifteenth century, and a grnofl eigoior in the niuteenth—The mark.of distinction 
worn upon the head of the Turkish.sultans, and other sendees oj^ the empire, of 
whii-h the valathvs wat an archetype* is also another remarkable circumstance in the 
identity of ancient and modern cu-tloB)* 1 . -- 

f They U\e in a part of the citjf which,.from.its proximity to the lighthouse, goes 
by the name of phanarl 

{ Of which the church of St. Sophia it a particular instance; and it may be added, 
that the crescent which blazons Ihe Turkish banner, is the most arttient symbol ofB^ 
zaatium, a^pptiir* by the medals of the city 
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Teller may be directed to other examples of the game nature, 
in which the similarity of the ancient and the modern appear¬ 
ance is even more striking: and perhaps the howling der¬ 
vishes of Scutari : who preserve in their frantic orgies the rites 
of the priests of Baal, # accommodated, the mercenary exhibi¬ 
tion Qf their pretended.miracles to the new superstition which 
pervaded the temples of Cbalcedon; exactly as JPagan mira¬ 
cles, recorded add derided by Horace, were adapted, to the 
ceremonies of the Roman Catholic religion.f The psylli of 
Egypt, mentioned.by Herodotus, are still found in the serpent 
eaters of Cairo and Rosetta : and in all. ages, where a suc¬ 
cessful craft, under (tj>e name of miracle, has been employed 
to delude and to subdue the human understanding, the intro¬ 
ducers of a new religion have, with considerable policy, ap¬ 
propriated it to the same purpose for which it was employed 
by their predecessors. 

The prejudices of the Christians against their Turkish con¬ 
querors were so difficult to be overcome, that while we lament 
the want of truth which characterizes every narrative con¬ 
cerning their invaders, we cannot wonder at the falsehood; 
yet, in this distant period, viewing the events of those times 
without passion or prejudice, it may become a question, whe¬ 
ther, at the capture of Constantinople, the victors or the van¬ 
quished were the most polished people. It is not necessary 
to paint the vices and the barbarisms of those degenerate re¬ 
presentatives of the ancient Romans, who then possessed the 
imperial city; nor to contrast them w ith those of. the Turks: 
but when it is urged, that Mahomet and Iris followers, upon 
taking possession of Constantinople, were^Jwsied only in works 
of destruction, we .may derive evidence to the contrary, even 
from the writings of those by whom they were thus calum¬ 
niated. Gyllius and Bandiuius have permitted observations 
to escape them, which have a remarkable tendency to esta¬ 
blish a contrary opinion : they acknowledge, that certain mag¬ 
nificent palaces, temples, baths,, aud caravanserais, were al¬ 
lowed to remain; and the temple of St. Sophia being of the 
number, as well as the antiquities in the Hippodrome, the 
public cisterns, sarcophagi, &c. we. may form a tolerable esti¬ 
mate of the taste of the Turks in this respect. It will appear 

*“ And they cried almfd, and Cut themselves, after their manner, with knives and 
lancets.” 1 King*, xvii, 28. - > , 

■j The miracle of the liquefaction of St Januarius’ blood is alluded toby Horace, 
as practised in bis time, under aediffereot name. Hot Sat. lib- L 5. ' 
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afterward, that the regalia, the imperial armoury, and many 
oilier works of magnificence and utility, were likewise pre¬ 
served. In the sacking of a city, when all things are left to the 
promiscuous pillage of an infuriate soldiery, a scene of ruin 
and desolation must necessarily ensue; and, under similar cir¬ 
cumstances of previous provocation and subsequent.opportu¬ 
nity, it is not to be believed that the Greeks would have 
been more scrupulous than their conquerors. The first em¬ 
ployment of Mahomet, when those disorders had subsided, 
was not merely the preservation, but the actual improvement 
of the city: of this a striking example is. related by Gyllius, 
who, speaking of the-Fortim of Taurus, says, that being grown 
over with wood, and affording a shelter' for thieves, Mahomet 
granted the spot to those who were willing to build upoD it. 
The same author also mentions, that, among other instances of 
his munificence, the largest baths in the city were erected by 
him; one for the use of men, arid the other for women : nei¬ 
ther is it necessary to seek further for information, than the' 
documents'which he has afforded, and the authority cited by 
him to prove that Christians, and not Turks, have been the 
principal agents in destroying the statues and public build¬ 
ings with which Constantin6ple, in different ages, was adorned. 
The havoc was begun by the Romans themselves, even so 
early as the time of Constantine the Great; and renewed at 
ititervals, in consequence of the frequent factions aud dissen- 
tious of the inhabitants. The city, such as it was, when it 
came into the possession of the Turks, has been by them pre¬ 
served, and undergone fewer'alterations than took place while 
it continued in the hands of their predecessors. It does not, 
however, appear, that the changes produced, either by-the one 
or the other, have in any degree affected that striking re¬ 
semblance which it still bears to the ancient cities of the 
Greeks. 

Under these impressions, I‘ eagerly sought an opportunity 
to examine the interior of the seraglio; and, difficult as the 
undertaking may seem, soon found the means* of its accom¬ 
plishment. The harmouy existing between England and the 
Porte at that critical juncture when Egypt was to be restored 
to the Turks by the valour of our troops, greatly facilitated^ 
tiie euterprize. I felt convinced, that, within the walls of the 
seraglio, many interesting antiquities were concealed from ob¬ 
servation y and I was not disappointed. 

b 2- 
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The first place to which my observations were directed, was 
the imperial armoury : and here, to my great gratification, 1 
beheld the weapons, shields, and military engines of the Greek 
emperors, exactly corresponding with those represented on the 
medals and bas-reliefs of the ancients, suspended as trophies of 
the capture of the city by the Turks. It is true, my stay 
there was not of sufficient duration to enable me to bring 
away any other than this brief representation of what I saw. 
A bostanghy sood put a stop to the gratification of my cu¬ 
riosity, and I was compelled to retreat; but eveu the transient 
view, thus obtained, was sufficient to excite a belief, that 
other interesting remains of the - Palace of the Caesars might 
also be similarly preserved; This conjecture was not without 
foundation: nor is it at all remarkable, that, in a lapse of time 
which does not exceed the period that has intervened siuce 
the armour of Henry the Sixth was deposited in the Tower 
of London, the reliques of Roman power should be'tbus disco¬ 
vered. It is only singular, that, during all the inquiries 
which have taken place respecting this remaikable city, such 
remains should have been unnoticed. In answer to my earnest 
entreaty for the indulgence of a few moments, to be employed 
in further examination, it was explained to me, that, if the old- 
armour was an object of my curiosity, I might have full leisure 
to survey it, when carried on sumpter-horses, in the great an¬ 
nual procession of the grand signior, at the opening of the 
Bairim, which was shortly to take place, and where I after¬ 
ward saw it exhibited. 

Soon after this, some pages, belonging to the reiagUoy 
brought from the sultan’s apartments the fragments of a mag¬ 
nificent vase of jasper-agate, which, it was said, his highness had 
dashed to pieces in a moment of anger. As these fragments 
•were cast away, and disregarded, they came at last into the 
hands of a poor lapidary, who earned a scanty livelihood by 
cutting and polishing stones for the signet rings of the Turks. * 
Id one of my miueralogieal excursions, tire merchants of the 
besesten , where jewels are sold, directed me to tire laboratory 
of this man, to obtain the precious stones of the country in 
their natural state. He was then employed upon the fragments 
of this vase, and very gladly spared the labour which he would 

* The Turks rarely write tbemsehes : they employ scribes, who stand reedy for 
hire in the streets ; awl alter *ai j apply a signet, which has been previously rubbed 
•ver with Indian ink, by way of voucher for the manuscript. * , 

-*• 
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otherwise hare bestowed, by consigning, for a email sum, the 
whole of them to me. It is hardly possible to conceive a 
more extraordinary proof of the genius aud industry of Grecian 
artists, than was preseuted by this rase, its fragments are 
still in my (jossession; and have been reserved for annual ex¬ 
hibition, during a course of public Lectures in the University 
of Cambridge. Whan it is staled, that the treasury of Mithra- 
dates contained four thousand specimens of similar manufac¬ 
ture, all of which came into'the bands of (he Romans; and 
that the Turks are unable to execute auy thing of the same 
nature; it is highly probable this curious relique originally 
constituted one of the Dumber; which, after passing into the 
possession of the -Turks at the conquest of the city, had con¬ 
tinued to adorn the palace of their sovereigns. Such a con¬ 
jecture is.strengthened by the mythological figure, represented 
in exquisite sculpture, on the vase itself. 11 consists of an en¬ 
tire mass of green jasper-agate, beautifully variegated with 
veins aud spots of a vermilion colour f -so that part of it exhi¬ 
bits the ribon-jasper, and. part the bloodstone. The haudle 
is formed to represent the head of a griffin (carved in all 
the perfection of the finest cameo), whose extended-wingB and 
claws cover the exterior surface. The difficulty of working 
a silicious concretion of such extraordinary hardness needs 
not be specified: it may be presumed, that the entire life of 
the ancient lapidary,, by whom it was wrought, could have 
been scarcely adequate to sueb a performance; nor do we at 
all know in what mauner the work was effected. Yet there 
are parts of it, io which the sides of the vase are as thin as the 
finest porcelain.* 

A second visit, which I made to the interior of the seraglios 
was net attended by any very interesting discovery; but, as it 
enabled me to describe, with minuteness, scenes hitherto im¬ 
pervious to European eyes, the reader may be gratified by 
the observations made within those walls. Every one is cu¬ 
rious to know what exists within recesses which have been 
long closed against the intrusion of. Ghristians. In vain does 
the eye, roaming from the towers of Galata, Pera, arid Con¬ 
stantinople, attempt to penetrate the thick gloom of cypresses 
and domes which distinguishes-the most beautiful part of Con¬ 
stantinople. Imagination magnifies things unknown: and wheo, 

* I have *een similar insUo€ea of sculpture, executed erec in harder substance*; 
asd-the Cbipese po*** the art of perfecting such works. A v*e of one entire piece 
of jade is in the collection of Mr Ferguson; and a patera, exactly answering Mr. 
Ferguson's Y*se, ww late!) exposed for sale, in the window of a shop in the £tnad. 
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in addition (o tiie curiosity always excited by mystery^ 
the reflection is suggested, that aucient Byzantium occupied' 
the site of the sultan’s palace, a (hirst of inquiry is propor- 
tionably augmented. -I promise to conduct my readers not 
only within the retirement of the seraglio, but into the charem 
itself, and the mo6t secluded haunts of the Turkish sovereign. 
Would only I could also promise a degree of satisfaction, in this 
respect, adequate to their desire of information! 

It so happened, that the gardener of the grand signior, du¬ 
ring our residence in Constantinople, was a German. Tilts 
person used to mix with the society in Pera, ami often joined 
in the evening parties given by the different foreign ministers. 
In this manner we became acquainted with him; and were in¬ 
vited to his apartments within the walls of the seraglio, dose 
to the gates of the sultan's garden. We were accompanied, 
during our first visit, by his intimate friend, the secretary and 
chaplain of the Swedish mission ; who, but a short time before, 
had succeeded in obtaining a sight of the four principal sul¬ 
tanas and the sultan mother, in 1 consequence of his frequent 
visits to the gardener. They were sitting together one morn¬ 
ing, when the cries of the black eunuchs, opening the door of 
tile charem, which communicated with the seraglio gardens,- 
announeed that these ladies Were going to take the air. In 
order to do this, it was necessary to pass the gates adjoining 
the gardner’s lodge ;■ where an arabat * was stationed to re¬ 
ceive them, in which it was usual for them to drive round the 
walks of the seraglio, within the w alls of the palace. Upon 
those occasions, the black eunuchs examine every part of the 
garden, and run before the womeu, calling out to all persons to 
avoid approaching or beholding them* under pain of death. 
The gardener, and his friend the Swede, instantly closed alp 
the shutters, and locked the doors. The black eunuchs, ar¬ 
riving soon after, and finding the lodge shut, supposed the 
gardener to be absent. Presently followed the sultan mother,, 
with the four principal sultanas,’ who were in high glee, romp¬ 
ing and laughing with each other. A small scullery wiodow, 
of the gardener’s lodge, looked directly toward the gate,, 
through, which these ladies were to pass; aud was separated- 
from it ouly by a few yards. Here, through two small gimlet 
holes, bored for that purpose, they beheld very distinctly the 

* A covered wagon upon Tour wheels, with latticed windows at the sides, formed-' 
to conceal those who are within, It is almost the only species of carriage b use 
among the Turks. 
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failures of the women, whom they.described as possessing ex¬ 
traordinary beauty. Three of the four were Georgians, 
having dark .complexions and very long dark hair ; but the 
fourth was remarkably fair ; and her hair, also of singular 
length and thickness, was of a flaxen colour : neither were 
tliejr teeth dyed black, as those of Turkish women generally 
are. The Sued.sh, gentleman said, he was almost sure they 
suspected they were seen, from the address they manifested, 
hi displaying their charms, and in loitering at the gate. This 
gave him and his friend no small degree of terror; as they 
would have paid for their- curiosity .with tlieir lives, if any 
such suspicion bad entered the minds of the black eunuchs. 
He described their dresses as rich beyond al 1-that can be ima, 
gined. Long, spangled robes, open in front, with pantaloons 
embroidered in gold and sillier, and covered by a profusion of 
pearls and precious stones, displayed their persons to great ad¬ 
vantage ; but were so heavy, as actually to encumber their 
motion, and almost to impede their walkiog. Their hair huug 
ip loose and very thick-tresses, ou .each side their, cheeks; 
falling quite dowu to the waist, and covering their shoulders 
behind. Those tresses were quite powdered with diamonds, 
not displayed according to any studied arrangement, but as if 
carelessly scattered, by bandfuls, among their flowing locks. 
On the’ top of their beads, and rather leaning to one side, they 
wore, each of them, a small circular patch or diadem. Their 
faces, necks, and even their breasts w ere quite exposed ; not 
one of them having any veil. 

The german gardener, who bad daily access tP different 
parts of the seraglio, ofTered to conduct us not only over the 
gardens, but promised, if we would come singly, duriug the 
season of the Ramadati,* when the guards, being up a(l night, 
would be slupified during the day with-sleep aud intoxication, 
to undertake the greater risk of showing us the interior of the 
charetn , or apartments of the women ; that is to say, of that 
part of which they inhabit during the summer; for they were 
still in their winter chambers. We readily accepted his offer: 
I only solicited-the further indulgence of being accompanied 
by a French-artist of the name of Preaux, whose extraordina¬ 
ry promptitude in design would enable him to briDg away 

# The Ramadan of the Turlcs answers to bur Lent, as their Bairarn, dots to Easter. 
During the month or the Ramadan, they impose upon themselves the strictest priva¬ 
tion ; avoiding even the use of tobacco, from sunrise to bud set. They feast all night 
during this season, ami are therefore generally asleep during the day. 
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sketches of any tiling we might find interesting, either in the 
charem, or gardens in the'seraglio. The apprehensions of 
Monsieur Preaux were, however, so great, that it was witlHhe 

greatest difficulty I could prevail upon him to venture into 
the seraglio; and be afterward, either lost or secreted, the- 
otdy drawing which his fears would allow him to make while 
he was there. 

We left Para, in a gondola, about seven o’clock in the 
morning; embarking at Tophana, and steering toward that 
gate of 'he seraglio which faces J.he Bosporus on the souilt- 
eastern side, where the entrance to the seraglio gardens and 
the gardener’s lodge are situated. , A bostangby, as a sort of 
porter, is usually seated, with his attendants, within the por¬ 
tal. Upon entering the seraglio, the spectator.is struck by a 
wild and confused assemblage of great and interesting objects-: 
among the first of .these are, enormous cypresses, massive and 
lofty masonry, neglected and broken sarcophagi, high-rising 
mounds, and a long gloomy avenue, leading from-the .gates of 
the garden between the double waits of the seraglio.- This 
gate is the same by which the sultanas came out for the air¬ 
ing before alluded to; and the gardener's lodge is on the right 
hand of it. The avenue extending from it, toward the west, 
offers a broad and beautiful,, although solitary, walk, too very 
considerable extent, shut iu by high walls.on both sides. Di¬ 
rectly opposite this entrance of the seraglio is a very lofty 
mound, or bank, covered by large trees, and traversed by ter¬ 
races, over which, ou the top. are walls with turrets. On the 
right hand, after entering, are-the large wooden folding doors of 
the grand signior’s gardeus; and near them lie many frag¬ 
ments of ancient marbles, appropriated to the vilest purposes; 
among others, a sarcophagus of one block of marble, covered 
with a simple, though unmeaning bas-relief. Entering- the 
gardens-by the folding doors, a pleasiug coup tl'ceil of trelliswork 
and covered walks is displayed*, more after the taste of Holland 
than that of any, other country. Various and very despicable 
jets tTeatt, straight gravel walks, and borders disposed in 
parallelograms, with the exception of a long greenhouse, filled 
with orange trees, compose all that appears in the small spot 
which bears the name of the seraglio gardens. The vie*, on 
entering, is down the principal gravel walk; and all the 
walks meet at the ceutral point, beueath a dome of the same 
trelliswork by which they are covered. Small fountains spout 
a few quarts of water into large shells, or form parachuted over 
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lighted bougies, by the sides of the walks. The treliiswork is 
of wood, painted white, and covered by jessamine; and this, as 
it does not conceal the artificial frame by which it is supported, 
produces a wretched effect. On the outside of the treliiswork 
appear small parterres, edged with box, containing very com¬ 
mon flowers, and adorned with fountains. On the right hand, 
after entering the garden, appears the maguificent kiosk, which 
constitutes the sultan’s summer residence; and further on is 
the orangery before mentioned, occupying the whole extent 
of the wall on that side. Exactly opposite to the garden 
gates, is the door of the charem, or palace of the women be¬ 
longing to the grand signior; a building not unlike one of 
the small colleges in Cambridge, and inclosing the same sort 
of cloistered court. One side of this building extends across 
the upper extremity of the garden,-so. that the windows look 
into it. Below these wiudows are two small greenhonses, 
filled with very common plants, and a number of Canary- 
birds. Before the charem window#, on the right hand, is a 
ponderous, gloomy, wooden door; and this, creaking on its 
massive hinges,-opens to the quadrangle, or interior court of 
tlte charem itself. .... We will keep this door shut for a short 
time, in order to describe the- seraglio garden more minutely; 
and afterward open it, to gratify the reader’s curiosity. 

Still facing the charem on the left hand, is a paved ascent, 
leading, through a handsome gilded iron gate, from the lower 
to the upper garden. Here is a kiosk, whidrl shall presently" 
describe. Returning from the charem to the door by which 
we first entered, a lofty wall on the right hand supports a ter¬ 
race with a few small parterres: these, at a considerable height 
above the lower garden, constitute what is now called the up¬ 
per garden of the seraglio; and, (HI within these few years, 
it was (lie only one. 

Having, thus completed the tour of this small and insigni¬ 
ficant spot of ground, let us now enter the kiosk, which i first 
mentioned as the sultan’s summer residence. It is situated on 
the sea shore, and commands one of the finest views the eye 
ever beheld, of Solitary and the Asiatic coast, the mouth of the 
canal, and a moving picture of ships, gondolas, dolphins, birds, 
with ail the floating pageantry of this vast metropolis, such as 
no other capital in the world can pretend to exhibit. The 
kiosk itself, fashioned after the airy fantastic style of eastern 
architecture, presents a spacious chamber, covered by a dome', 
from which, toward the sea, advances a raised platform sur- 
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rounded by windows, and terminated by a divan.*’ On the 
right and left are tbe private apartments of the sultan and his 
ladies. From the centre of the dome is suspended a large lus¬ 
tre, presented by the English ambassador. Above the raised 
platform hangs another lustre of a smaller size, but more ele- 
gaut. Immediately over the sofas constituting the divan, are 
mirrors engraved with Turkish inscriptions; poetry,, and pas¬ 
sages from the Koran. The sofas are of white satin, beauti¬ 
fully embroidered by the women of the seraglio. 

Leaving the platform, on the left hand is the sultan’s private 
chamber of repose, the floor of which is surrounded by couches 
of very costly workmauship. Opposite to this chamber, on 
the other side of the kiosk, a door opens to the apartment in 
which are placed the attendant sultanas, the sultan mother, or 
any ladies in residence with the sovereign. This room corres¬ 
ponds exactly with the sultan’s chamber, except that the 
couches are more magnificently embroidered. 

A small staircase leads from these apartments, to two cham¬ 
bers below, paved with marble, and as cold as any cellar.— 
Here a more numerous assemblage of women are buried, as 
it were, during the heat of summer. The first is a sort of 
antechamber to the other; by the door of which, in a nook of 
the wall, arc placed the sultan’s slippers, of common yellow 
morocco, and coarse workmanship. Having entered the mar¬ 
ble chambers immediately below the kiosk, a marble bason pre¬ 
sents itself, with a fountain in the centre, containing water to 
the depth of about three inches, and a few very small fishes. 
Answering to the platform mentioned in the description of tbe 
kiosk, is another, exactly of a similar nature, closely latticed, 
where the ladies sit during the season of their residence in this 
place. I was pleased with observing a few tbiugs they had 
carelessly left upon the sofas, and which characterized their 
mode of life. Among these was an English writing box, of 
black varnished wood, with a sliding cover, and drawers; the 
drawers containing coloured writing paper, reed pens, perfum¬ 
ed wax, and little bags made of embroidered satin, in which 
their billets-doux are sent, by negro slaves, who are both mutes 
aDd eunuchs. That liqueurs are drunk in these secluded 
chambers is evident; for we found labels for bottles, neatly 
cut out with scissars, bearing Turkish inscriptions, with the 


* The divan is a sort oi' couch, or sofa, common all over the Levant, surrounding 
every side of a room, except that which contains the entrance. It is raised about 
sixteen inches irom the floor. When a divan is held* it means nothing more than 
that the perrons composing it are thus seated. 
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v/ M i fft 1 Reteglio," “Golden Water, ' and “ Water ef-Life.’’ 
HwM^guiOw seen every .part of (his btiildinjr, we retrWBed to 
(lie mtn,4af the entrance which admitted us to the kiosk. 

Our next and principal object was the examination of tile 
charem ; aud, as the undertaking was attended with danger, 
we first took care to see that the garden was desired of boa- 
tanghics, and other attendants: aa our curiosity, if detected, 
would, beyond all doubt, have cost us oitr lives upon thespot. 
A catastrophe of this nature has been already related ’by Le 
Bruyn. 

Having inspected every alley and comer of the garden, wc 
advanced, half breathless, aud on tiptoe,' to the great wooden 
door of the passage which leadfc to the inner court of thfe mys¬ 
terious edifice. We succeeded in forcing this open; -but the 
noise of its grating hinges, amidst the profound silence of the 
place, trent to our very hearts. We then entered a small 
quadrangle, exactly resembling that of Queen’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, tilled with weeds. It wasdivided into two parts, one 
raised above the other; the principal side of the court contain¬ 
ing an open doiatecy supported by smaik while marble columns. 
Every thing appeared in a ueglected stale. The women only 
reside here during summer. Their w inter apartments may be 
compared to the late Bastile of France; and the decoration of 
these apartments is even inferior to that which I shalbpresenlly 
describe. From this court, forcing opeu a small window near 
the ground, we climbed into the building, and alighted upoo>a 
long rauge of wooden beds, or couches, covered by mats, pre¬ 
pared for the reception of a hundred slaves: these icached the 
whole extent of a very iong-gnrridor. From hence, passing 
some narrow passages, thefloors’of which were also matted, wc 
came to a staircase leading to the upper apartments. Of bucIi 
irregular and confused architecture, it is difficult to give any 
adequate description. We passed from the lower dormitory of 
the slaves to another above : this was divided into two tiers; 
so that one halt of the numerous attendants it was designed to 
accommodate, slept over the other, upon a sort of shelf or scaf- 
,1'Qld near the ceiling. From this si corn! corridor we entered 
iqto a third, a long matted .passage ; op the left of this were 
small apartments for slaves of higher rmiii: and upon the right 
a series of rooms looking toward,the sea. By continuing along 
this corridor, we at last culepctd thcgreat chamber af audience, 
)n which the sultan niotheg- Jgtjisjyt s visits of ceremony, from 
the sultanas, and other distmfftiibod ladies of the cliarem — 
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Xothing can betmagiued better suited to theatrical representa¬ 
tion than this chamber; and I regret the loss of the very ac¬ 
curate drawing which I caused Monsieur Preaux to complete 

upon the spot. It is exactly such an apartment as the best 

painters of scenic decoration would have selected, to afford a 
striking idea of the pomp, the seclusion, and the niaguificence, 
of tlie Ottoman court. The stage is best suited for its reprg: 
septation; and therefore the reader is requested to have, the 
stage inhis imagination while it is described. It was surrounded 
widi enormous mirrors, the costly donations of infidel kings, 
*js they are stjled by the present possessors. These mirrors 
the women of the seraglio sometimes break in their frolieksi*— 
At the upper end is the throne, a sort of cage, in which the 
sultana sits, surrounded by latticed blinds;.for even here her 
person is held too sacred to be exposed to the common observa¬ 
tion of slaves and females of the charem. A lofty flight of 
broad steps, covered with crimson cloth, leads to this cage,- as 
to a throne. Immediately in front of it are two burnished chairs 
of state, covered with crimson velvet and gold, one oa each 
side the entrance. To the right and the left of tire throne, and 
upon a level with it, are the sleeping apartments qf the sultan 
mother, and her principal females. in waiting. The external 
windows of the throne are all latticed-: on one j^de.they look 
toward the sea, and on the other into the quadrangle of the 
charem; the chamber.itself occupying the whole breadth of 
the building, on the side of the quar^-angle into which it looks. 
The area below the latticedjlnone, or tjip.frout of tiie.stage fto 
follow the idea before propose d,) is set a partt/or attendants, 
for the dancers, for actor's, music, re fresh meats, ami whatsoever 
is brought into the charem for tlie amusement of the coint^-r- 
This place is covered with Persian mats ; but these are remov¬ 
ed when the sultana is here, and tire richest.carpetssubstituted 
in their place. 

Beyond the. great chamber .of audience is the assembly 
room of the sultan, when he is in tlie cliarem. Here we 
observed the magniGcenl lustre before mentioned. The sub- 
tan sometimes visits this chamber during tire winter, to hear 
music, and to amuse himself with his favourites. It is sur- 

The mischief done in thh way, ly the grand sinter's women. H 50 great that 
some of the most costly articles of furnilpr^ are remove*), When they come from their 
■whiter apari merits to Km prfldce. Among the numBer, was the lar^e coloured lustre 
given by giq EnrI of Elgin; this was only sus pend Pd during their absence* and even 
then by a common rope We saw it in this state. The offending ladies, wheu detect¬ 
ed, arp whipped by the black eunuchs, whom it is their chief dmmement to'eltit’e *»r J 
to ridicule. 
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kounded'by' mirrors. Tlie oilier ornaments display that strange 
mixture of magnificence and wretchedness, which characlei- 
tee all the state chambers of Turkish grandees. Leaving the 
assembly room, by the same door through which we entered, 
and continuing along the passage as before, which runs parallel 
to the sea shore, we at length reached, what might be termed 
the sanctum sanctorum of this paphian temple, the baths of 
the sultan mother and the four principal sultanas. These are 
small, but very elegant, constructed of white marble, and 
lighted by ground glass above. At the upper end is a raised 
sudatory aud bath for the sultan mother, concealed by lattice 
work from the rest of the apartment. Fountains play constantly 
into the floor of this bath, from all its sides; and every degree 
of refined luxury has been added to the work, which a people, 
of all others best versed in the ceremouics of the bath, have 
beeu capable of inventing or requiring. 

Leaving the bath, and returning along the passage by which 
we Came, we entered what is called the chamber of repose. 
Nothing ueed be said of it, except that it commands the finest 
view any where afforded from this point of the seraglio. It 
forme a part of the building well known to strangers, from the 
circumstance of its being supported; toward the sea, by twelve 
dohimin of that beautiful and rare breccia, the vivide Laceitx- 
montum of Pliny, called by Iialians It verde antico. These 
columns are of the finest quality ever seen ; aud each of them 
consists of one entire stone. The two interior pillars are of 
green Egyptian breccia, more' beautiful than any specimen 
of the-kind existing. 

We now proceeded tttlhat part of the charcm which looks' 
into the seraglio garden, and entered a large apartment, Called 
(halvedyierlxy, or, as the French would express it, salte dc 
promenade. Here the other ladies of the charem cntcitain 
themselves, by hearing aud seeing comedies, farcical representa¬ 
tions, dances, and music. We found it in the state of an old 
lumber room. Large dusty pier glasses, in heavy gilded 
frames, neglected and broken, stood, like the Vicar of Wake¬ 
field’s family picture, leaning against the wall, the whole 
length of one side of the room. Old furniture; shabby bureaus 
of the worst Euglish work, made of oak, walnut, or mahogany ; 
inlaid broken cabinets; scattered fragments of chandeliers; 
scraps of paper, silk rags, and empty confectionary boxes; 
were the only objects iu this part of the palace. 
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From this room, we descended , iuto the court of the, cha- 
rem: and, having crossed it, asceaded, by a flight of steps, to 
an upper parterre, for the purpose of examining a part of the 
building appropriated to the inferior ladies of the seragho. 
Finding,it exactly upon the plan of the rest, oaly worse fur¬ 
nished, and iu a more wretched state, we returned, to quit the 
charem entirely, and effect our retreat to the gardeo. The 
reader may imagine our consternation, on finding that th® 
great door was closed upon us, and that we were locked in. 
Listening, to ascertain if any one was stirring, we discovered 
that a slave had entered to feed some tuikeys, who were gob¬ 
bling and making.a great noise at a small distance. We pro¬ 
fited by their tumult, to force back the huge lock of the gate 
with a large stone, which fortunately yielded to our blows, and 
we made our escape. 

We now quitted the lower garden of the seraglio, and as¬ 
cended, by a paved road, toward the chamber «f the garden 
of hyacinths., This promised to be interesting, as we were 
told the sultan passed almost all his private hours in that apart¬ 
ment, and the view of it might make us acquainted with occu¬ 
pations and amusements, which characterize the man, devested 
of the outward parade of the sultau. We presently turned 
from the paved ascent, toward the right, and entered a small 
garden, laid out into very neat oblong borders, edged with 
porcelain, or Dutch tiles. Here no plant is suffered to grow, 
except the hyacinth; whence the name of this garden, and the 
chamber it contains. We examined this apartment by looking 
through a window, Nothing can be more magnificent. Three 
sides of it were surrounded by a divan, the cushions and pil¬ 
lows of which were of black embroidered satin. Opposite the 
windows of the chamber wag a fireplace, after the ordinary 
European fashion; and on each side of . this, a door covered 
with hangings of crimson cloth. Between each of these doors 
and- the fireplace appeared a glass case,- containing -the 
sultan’s private library; every volume being in manuscript, 
and upon shelves, oue above the other,,and the title of each 
book written on the edges of its leaves. From the . ceiling of 
tfie room, which was of burnished gold, opposite, each of the 
doors, and also opposite to the fireplace, hung three gilt cages 
containing small figures of artificial birds : these sung by me¬ 
chanism. In the centre of the room stood an enormous ®ilt 
brazier, supported, in an ewer,.by four massive claws, like ves¬ 
sels seen under sideboardsin England. Opposite to the entrance, 
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on one side of the apartment, was a raised bench, crossing a 
door, on which were placed an embroidered ;apkin, a vase and 
bason, for washing the beard and hands. Over this bench, 
upon the wall, was suspended the large embroidered porle- 
feuille, worked with silver thread on yellow leather, which is 
carried in procession when the sultan goes to mosque, or else¬ 
where in public, to contain the petitions presented by his sub¬ 
jects. lu a nook close to the door was also a pair of yellow 
boots; and on the bench, by the ewer, a pair of slippers of 
the same materials. These are placed at the entrance of every 
apartment frequented by the sultan. The floor was covered 
with gobelins tapestry; and the ceiling, as before stated, mag¬ 
nificently gilded and 'burnished. Groupes of arms, such as 
pistols, sabres, and poignards, were disposed, with very singu¬ 
lar taste and effect, on the different compartments of the walls: 
the handles and scabbards of which were covered with dia¬ 
monds of very large size : these, as they glittered around, gave 
a most gorgeous effect to the splendour of this' sumptuous 
chamber.- 

We had scarce ended our survey of this costly scene, 
when, to our great dismay, a bostaughy made his appearance 
within the apartment; but, fortunately for us, his head was 
turned from the window, and we immediately sunk below it, 
creeping upon our-hands and knees, until we got clear of (he 
garden of hyacinths. Thence, ascending to the upper walks, 
we passed an aviary of nightingales. 

The walks-in the upper garden are very small, in wretched 
condition, and laid out in worse taste than the fore court of a 
Dutchman’s house in the suburbs of the Hague. Small as they 
are, they constituted, until lately, the whole of the seraglio 
gardens near the sea; and from them inay be seen the whole- 
prospect of the entrance to the canal, and the opposite coast 
of Scutary. Here, in an old kiosk, is seen a very ordinary 
marble slab, supported on iron cramps: this, nevertheless, was 
a present from Charles the Twelfth of Sweden. It-is precisely 
the sort of sideboard seen iu the lowest inns of England-: and, 
while it may be said no person would pay half the amount of 
its freight to send it back again, it shows-the nature of the pre¬ 
sents then made to-the Porte by foreign princes. From these 
format parterres we descended to the gardener’s lodge, and left 
the gardens by the gate through which we entered. 

I never should have offered so copious a detail of the sce¬ 
nery of this remarkable place, if I did not believe that an ac - 
c 2 
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couot of the interior, of the seraglio would be satisfactory 
from the secluded nature of the .objects la which it beats re. 
fereoce, and the little probability there is of so favourable au 
opportunity befog again granted, to any traveller, for its in¬ 
vestigation. 


CHAP. II. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Procession of the Grand Signior, at the Opening of the Bairam 
•—Observations on the Church of St. Sophia—Other Mosques 
of Constantinople—Dance of the Dervishes—Homling Der¬ 
vishes — Cursory Observations—Basa r of the Booksellers — 
Greek Manuscripts—Exercises of the Athlete—Hippodrome 
— Obelisk—Delphic Pillar. 

One of the great sights in Constantinople is the procession 
of the grand signior, when he goes from the seraglio to one 
of the principal mosques of the city. At the ppening of the 
bairam, this ceremony is attended with more than ordinary 
magnificence. We were present upon that occasion; and al¬ 
though a detail of the procession would occupy too much 
space in the text, it may bedeemed unobtrusive, perhaps in¬ 
teresting, as a note. 

Our ambassador invited us, on the preceding evening, to be 
at the British palace before sun rise; as the procession was (o 
take place the moment the sun appeared. We were punctual 
in our attendance; and being conveyed, with the ladies of the 
ambassador’s family, and many persons attached to the em¬ 
bassy, in the small boats which ply at Tophana, lauded iu Con¬ 
stantinople ; and were all stationed within the stall of a black¬ 
smith’s shop, which looked into one of the dirty, uarrow streets 
near the hippodrome, through which the precession was to 
pass. It was amusing to see the representative of the king of 
Great Britain, with his family and friends, squatted upou little 
stools, among horse-shoes, anvils, old iron, and horse dung. 
Upou his first arrival, some cats, taking alarm, brought down a 
considerable portion of the tiling from the roof; and this, as 
it embarrassed his party, excited the laughter of the Turks in 
tbe neighbourhood, who seemed much amused with the humili¬ 
ating figure presented by the gtCupe ofinfidels iu tbe smithy.. 
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We had not been long in this situation, before the janissa¬ 
ries, with their large felt caps and white staves, ranged them¬ 
selves on each side of the street leading to the mosque ; form¬ 
ing an extensive line of sallow-looking objects, as novel to an 
Englishman’s eye as any in the Turkish empire. 

About a quarter of an hour before the processiou began, the 
imdm, or high priest, passed, with his attendants, to the mosque, 
to receive the sultan. They were in four covered wagons, 
followed by twenty priests on horseback. The procession 
then began, and continued, according to the' order given be¬ 
low.* Afterward it returned in the same mauner, although 
not with the same degree of regularity. 

* Procession qf the Grand Signior, at the opening of the Bairam. 

1 . A Bostapghy, [ihn Bostanghies were originally gardeners of the seraglio, but are 
now the sultan’s body guard. Their number amounts to several thousands], on foot, 
bearing a wand.’-a. F.our Baltaohies, or Cooks of the Seraglio.—3. Fifteen Zaim, 
or Messengers of State.—4. Thirteen of the Chiaoux, or Constables, with em¬ 
broidered turbans.—5. A party of Servants of the Seraglio —6, Thirty Capighi Ba- 
siiies, or Porters of the Seraglio, in high white caps, and robes of flowered Batina,, 
flanked by Baltagliies, or Cooks, onepch side, who were on horseback, with wands.— 
.71 ’vtyhgfilea, on foot, with caps or a conical form, and white wands.—8. Fourteen 
dtttu, more ricMy dressed, and mouoted on 3uperb horses —9. Qther Baltaghies, on 
foot.—10. Tenor the High Constables, on horseback—11. Forty servants, on foot. 
-^12. The TcfttHDAOH, or Financier of the Realm, on horseback, most magnificently 
oapiuiaoned.—13. Forty Servants, on foot.—14. The REIS EFFENDY, or Prime 
Minister, in a rldh green pelisse, on a magnificent charger, with most sumptuous 
housings, &e.—16. Twenty Servants.—16. The great body of the Chiaux,.or Consta¬ 
bles, with magnificent dresses, and plumes ou their heads.—17. The Colonel of the 
JAnwissartxs, with a helmet covered by enormous plumes.—18. A party ef Fifty 
Constables of the Army, in full uniform, with embroidered turbans.—19. Ten beauti¬ 
ful Arabian led Horses, covered with the most costly trappings.—20. The CAPU- 
DAN PACHA, on one of the finest horses covered with jewelled housings, in a rich, 
green police, lined with da^k fur, &Dd a white turban.—21.Bostaoghies, on foot, with 
white wands —22. Ten Porters belonging to the Grand Vizier.—23. The Kaimakan, 
<m horseback, an Representative of the Grand Vizier, in a rich crimson pelisse, 
lined with dark fur, and accompanied by the appendages of office — 24. Tweuty ser¬ 
vants, on foot, bearing different articles.—25. Twenty of the Grooms of State, oa- 
horseback, followed by slaves— 26. The .Master of the Horse, in embroidered satin 
robes.—27 Servants on foot.—28. The Deputy Master of the Horse, in robes of era- 
hruidered’satiu—29. Servants on foot—30. Inferior Chamberlains of the Seraglio, 
on horseback.— 31. Bostanghiea, with white wands, on foot.—32. The Sumpter- 
Horses of the Sultan, laden n>tth the -ancient Armour taken from tfUChurch of St. Irene 
in lhe Seraglio : among which were ancient (Jrtcian bucklers and shields, magnificently 
embossed, and studded with gems. —33. Forty Bortangliirs, bearing two turbans of 
State, flanked on each side by Porters.—3-1. An Officer with a bottle of water.—35. 
Fifteen Boitanghies, in burnished- helmet*, bearing two stools of State, flanked ou 
each side by Porter*.'—36 The Grand ChaMufrlain, most sumptuously mounted. J— 
3%. Bostanghiea, in burnished helmets covered by very high plumes.—38. Lofty 
waving Plumes, supported by Chamberlains on foot—38. The URAND SlQITfOftj 
on a beautiful managed Arabian Horse, covered with jewels and embrofMPy, to a 1 
scarlet pelisse lined with dark fur, and a white turb&u ^flanked on each side by rail 
Plumes,supported by Chamberlains.—4(5. Lofty waving Flume*, supported by Cbtm- 
beplains on foot.—41. Slaves of the Heraglio, in black satin, having poknarda in their 
girdles, whose handles were studded with pearlB.—42. Bostanghies.on foot.-Ws. The 
Seliktak Aoha, or Sword hearer of State, eafrrylfig a mnsjnlftCOat stbuA—«4. Party 
of Attend ants on foot.—45. The Agnator AuH 4 v orHigli Ctoamborlain, on horseback, 
scattering paras, the small coin «f the empire, among the people.—48 Party of At¬ 
tendants, on' Wot —47. The Kislar Aoha, or Chief of tlM Black Eunuchs, on horse¬ 
back, waking tun jaiauffu to the people, and flanked ob each side by a party of Boetari* 
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Wheu tlie ceremony concluded,'the grand signior, accom¬ 
panied by the principal officers of state, vent to exhibit him¬ 
self in a kiosk, or tent, near the seraglio point, sitting on a 
sofa of silver. We were enabled to view this singular instance 
of parade, from a boat stationed near the place; and, after the 
sultan retired, were permitted to examine the splendid pageant 
brought out for the occasion. It was a very large wooden 
couch, covered with thick plates of massive silver, highly 
burnished. I have little doubt, from the form of it, as well 
as from the style in which it was ornamented, that this also 
constituted a part of the treasury of the Greek emperors, 1 
when Constantinople was taken from the Turks. 

Among the misrepresentations made to strangers who visit 
Constantinople, they are-told that it is necessary to be attend¬ 
ed by a janissary in the streets of the city. In the first place, 
this is not true: in the second, it is the most imprudent plan 
a-traveller can adopt. It makes a public display, of want of 
confidence in the people; and, moreover, gives rise to conti¬ 
nual dispute, when any thing is to be purchased of the Turks; 
beside augmenting the price of any article required, ex¬ 
actly in the proportion of the sum privately exacted by the 
jahissary, as his share of the profit. Another' misrepresenta¬ 
tion is, that a firman from the grand signior is requisite to 
gain admission to the mosque of St-. Sophia ; w hereas, by gi-’ 
ving eight piastres to the person -whose business it is to-show 
the building, it may be seen at any time.* 

The architectural merits of St. Sophia and St. Peter’s hare - 

gbles.— 48. Other Officers of the Seraglio, on horseback r—19. The Secretary of 
State, on horseback, bearing the Grand Siginor’s embroidered IdatbeVn portefmillt. 
—50. A Party, of Attendants.—51. The Chanxator. AcjiAv^OftgRpnnd of the Black 
Eunachs, on horseback.—52 Party of Attendants-—53- The inferior Black Eunuchs 
of-the Seraglio.—54. Attendants.—55 The Treacher tof StUtft.— 56. BJack Eu¬ 
nuchs.—57. The Caiveouy Bashy, or, Cotfee bearer o£the,Qraod Signior. — 58. Two 
Turbans of State, on Suiupter horses.— 59. Party of Black Eunuchs, in very magni¬ 
ficent dresses—60. Officers of the Seraglio; followed by a numerous suite 0 f At¬ 
tendants, some of whom were leading painted mules, .carrying carpets and various 
utensils. 

* At the same time as njirman is necessary, in order toSee the other mosques of the 
city, it may heproperto add, that having obtained one for the purpose of gaining 
admission to St Sophia, it is also a passport to all the others. The words of the 
JimanWt Beeing the mosques, when literally translated, are as follows: 

“ To Vie Keepers and Priests ty ‘' the Great St. Sophia, and other 
Holy Mosq ues of the Sultans. 

“ It being customary to grant to the subjects of powerful Allies, permission to visit thi 
Holy Maty tie : and at this time, having taken into our consideration an application made 
by certain English Gentlemen travelling in these Countries , to enter the Mosques of this 
City, me hereby consent to their request’, granting to them our permission tovieti the holy 
tempft t}f St. Sophia, and other Mosques of the Sultans ; also ordaining, upon their com¬ 
ing , accompanied by the respective guards appointed for <Aiif purpose , that you do conduct 
them everywhere, and allvn thxrifrec observation of aU fVingr, according to established 
usage” 
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been ©flea relatively, discussed; yet they reasonably euter iu- 
to-no comparison.,. Wo accounts, have been ipore exaggerated 
than those whichrefer to the former,, whose gloomy appear- 
auce is well suited to the ideas we entertain of its present ab¬ 
ject and depraved state. In the time of Procopius, its dome 
might have seemed suspended by a chain from heaven; but 
at present, it exhibits much more of a subterranean than of an 
aerial character ; neither does it seem consistent with the per¬ 
fection of an edifice intended to elevate the mind, that the en¬ 
trance should be by a descent as into a collar. The approach 
to the Pantheou at Borne, as well as to the spacious aisle and 
dome of St. Peter’s, is by ascending; but, in order to get be¬ 
neath the dome of St. Sophia, the spectator is conducted 
down a long Sight of stairs. I visited it several times, and al¬ 
ways with the same impression.. There is, moreover, a little¬ 
ness and confused Gothic barbarism in the disposition of the 
parts which connect the dome with the foundation; and in its 
present state it is bolstered on the outside with heavy but¬ 
tresses like those of a bridge. Mosaic work remains very en¬ 
tire in many part6 of the interior. The dome seems to have 
been adorned with an uniform coating of gilded tessera, which 
the Turks are constantly removing for sale; attaching super¬ 
stitious virtues to those loose fragments of Mosaic, from the 
eagerness with which strangers strive to procure them. In 
the great arch, opposite to the principal entrance, the Mosaie 
is coloured, and represents the figures of saints, of'the virgin, 
and groupes of enormous wings without bodies. I copied a 
few letters of an inscription in that part of the building, which 
were beyond all doubt coeval with the edifice itself; aod 
therefore, although they offer a very imperfect legend, it is 
proper they should be preserved; nothing of the kind having 
hitherto been noticed in St. Sophia. 

OCKAIXPVCOY 

ITENTHKONTA 

TAAANTA0EOK 

OICNE 

EKEI. 

The engravings published by Banduri, from drawings by 
Grelot, added to bis own description, afford so accurate a re¬ 
presentation of this building, that any further account of it 
would be superfluous. Many absurd storieB have been circu¬ 
lated concerning the contents of the small chapels ooce used 
as oratories, the doors of which are seen in the walls of the 
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galleries. Great iuterest was raakfng, while we remained io' 
Constantinople, to have these chambers examined. A little 
gold soon opened all the locks; and we scrutinized not only 
the ulterior of these apartments, but also every other part of 
the building. They were all empty, and only remarkable 
for the Mosaic work which covered the ceilings. Some of 
the doors were merely openings to passages, which conducted 
to the leads and upper parts of the building; these were also 
either empty, or filled with mortar, dust, and rubbish. Still 
more absurd is the pretended phosphoric light, said to issue 
front a mass of lapis laxuli in one of the gallery walls. This 
marvellous phenomenon was poiuted out by our guide, who 
consented, for a small bribe, to have the whole trick exposed. 
It is nothing more than a common slab of marble, which, be¬ 
ing thin, and almost worn through, transmits a feeble light, 
from the exterior, to a spectator in the gallery. By going to 
the outside, and placing my bat over the place, the light im¬ 
mediately disappeared. 

The other mosques of Constantinople have been built after 
the plan of St. Sophia; and particularly that of Sultan Soly* 
man, which is a superb edifice, and may be said to offer a mi¬ 
niature represeotation of the model whence it was derived. 
It contains twenty-four columns of granite and of Cipoiino 
marble, together with some very large circular slabs of por¬ 
phyry. Four granite columns within the building are near 
five feet in diameter, and from thirty-five to forty in height. 
There are also two superb pillars of porphyry at the entrance 
MK the court. The mosque of Sultan Bajazet is rich in an¬ 
cient columns of granite, porphyry, verde antica, and marble : 
Two of them, within the mosque, are thirty feet high, and 
five feet in diameter. In the mosque called Osmania are pil¬ 
lars of Egyptian granite, twenty-two feet high, and three feet 
in diameter; and near it is the celebrated sarcophagus of red 
porphyry, called th cjpmb of Constantine, nine feet long, seven 
feet wide, and five feet thick, of one entire mass. This 
mosque is also famous for its painted glass, and is paved with 
marble. In the mosque of Sultan Achmed are columns of 
verde antico, Egyptian granite, apd white marble. Several 
antique vases of glass and earthenware are also there sus¬ 
pended, exactly as they were in the temples of the ancients 
with the votive offerings. 

In a mosque at Tophana was exhibited the dance of the 
dervishes; and in another, at Scutary, the exhibition of the 
howling priesls; ceremonies so extraordinary, that it is neces- 
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sgry to see them, in order to believe that they are really prac¬ 
ticed by human beings, as acts of devotion. We saw them 
both; and first were conducted to behold the dance at Tophana. 

•, As we entered the mosque, we observed twelve or fourteen 
dervishes walking slowly round, before a superior, in a small 
space surrounded with rails, beneatli the dome of the build¬ 
ing. Several spectators were stationed on the outside of the 
railing ,\ and being, as usual, ordered to take off our shoes, we 
joined the’party. In a gallery over the entrance were sta¬ 
tioned two or three performers on the tambourine and Turk¬ 
ish pipes. • Presently the dervishes, crossing their arms over 
their breasts, and with each of their hands grasping their 
shoulders, began obeisance to the superior, who stood with his 
back against the wall, facing the door of the mosque. Then 
each, in succession, as he passed the superior, having finished 
his bow, began to turn round, first slowly, but afterward with 
such velocity, that his long garments flying out in the rotatory 
motion, the whole party appeared spinning'like so mafty um¬ 
brellas upon their handles. As they begah, their hands were 
disengaged from their shoulders, and raised gradually above 
their heads. At length, as the velocity of the whirl increased, 
they were all seen with their arms extendect horizontally, 
and their eyes closed, turning with inconceivable rapidity. 
The music, accompanied by voices, served to animate them; 
while a steady old fellow, in a green pelisse,' continued to 
w*lk among them, with a fixed countenance, and expressing 
as much care and watchfulness as if his life would expire with 
the slightest failure In the ceremony. I noticed a method' 
they all observed in the exhibition; it was that of turning 
one of their feet with the toes as much inward as possible, at 
every whirl of the body, while the other foot kept its natural 
position. The cider of these dervishes appeared to me to 
perform the task with so little labour or exertion, that, al¬ 
though their bodies were in violent agitation, their counte¬ 
nances resembled those of persons in an eaiy sleep. The 
younger part of live dancers moved with no less velocity titan 
the others; but it seemed in them a .less mechanical opera¬ 
tion. This extraordinary exercise continued for the space of 
fifteen minutes; a length of time, it might be supposed, suffi¬ 
cient to exhaust life itself during such an exertion; aud our 
eyes began to ache with the sight of so many objects all turn¬ 
ing one way. Suddenly, orr a signal given by the directors of 
the dance, unobserved by the spectators, the dervishes all stop- 
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ped at the same instant, tike the wheels of a machine, and, 
what is more extraordinary, all in one circle, with their faces 
invariably toward the centre, erasing their arms on their 
breasts, and grasping their shoulders as before, bowing together 
with the utmost regularity, at the same iostaut, almost to the 
ground. We regarded them with astonishment, not one of them 
being in the slightest degree out of breath, heated, or having 
his countenance at all changed. After this they began to walk, 
as at first; each following the other within the,railing, and 
passing the supenor as before. As soon as their obeisance had 
been made, they began to turn again. This second exhibition 
lasted as long as the firet, and was similarly concluded^' They 
then began to turn for the third time; and, as the dance length¬ 
ened, the music grew louder and more aounating. Perspira¬ 
tion became evident on the features of the dervishes; the ex¬ 
tended garments of some among them began to droop; aDd little 
accidents occured, such as their strikiog against each other: 
they nevertheless persevered, until large drops of sweat falling 
from their bodies upon the floor, such a degree of friction was 
thereby occasioned, that the noise of their feet rubbing the floor 
was heard by the spectators. Upon this, the third and last 
signal Was made for them to halt, and the dance ended. 

This extraordinary performance is considered tdiraculous-hy 
the Turks. By their law, every species of dancing is prohibit¬ 
ed; and yet, in such veneration is this ceremony held,-thatan 
attempt to abolish it would excite insurrection among the 
people. 

There is still another instance of the most extraordinary 
superstition perhaps ever known in the history of mankind, 
full of the most shameless and impudent imposture : it is the 
exhibition of pretended miracles, wrought in consequence of the 
supposed power of faith, by a sect who are called the hotvlmg 
dervishes of Sectary. I have before alluded to their orgies, as 
similar to those practised, according to sacred scripture, by the 
priests of Baal; and they are probably a remnant of the most 
ancient heatheu ceremonies of eastern nations. The Turks 
hold this sect in greater veueralion than they do even the 
dancing dervishes. 

We passed over to Scutary, from Pera, accompanied by a 
janissary, and arrived at the place where this exhibition is 
made. The Turks called it a mosque; but it more resemtded 
a barn, and reminded us of the sort of booth fitted up with 
loose planks by mendicant coujttrors at an English fair. This 
resemblance was further increased, by our finding at the en» 
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trance (wo strange figures, who, learning the cause of our visit, 
asked if we wished to have the ‘Jure and dagger business ,’ in¬ 
troduced among the other performances. We replied, by ex¬ 
pressing, our inclination to sec as much of their rites as they 
might think proper to exhibit: upon this, we were told that 
we must pay something more than usual, for lire miracles. A 
bargain wai therefore made, upon condition that we should see 
all the miracles. We were then permitted to enter the mosque, 
and directed to place ourselves in a small gallery, raised two 
steps from the floor. Close to one extremity of this gallery, 
certain of the dervishes were employed iu boiling coffee upon 
two braziers of lighted charcoal: this was brought to us in small 
cups, with pipes,.and stools for seats. At the other extremity 
of the gallery, a party of Turks were also smoking, and drink¬ 
ing coffee. Upon the walls of the mosque were suspended 
daggers, skewers, wire scourges, pincers, and many other dread¬ 
ful instruments of torture and penance. It might have been 
supposed a chamber of inquisition, if the ludicrous mummery 
around had not rather given it the air of a conjurer’s booth, 
ft was a long time before the ceremony began. At length, the 
principal dervish, putting on his robe of state, which consisted 
of a greasy green pelisse with half-worn fur, apparently a se¬ 
cond-hand purchase from the rag market, op< wxl the business 
of the exhibition. At first, they repealed the ordinary prayers 
of the Turks; in which our janissary joined, after having 
washed his head,.feet, and hands. All strangers afterward 
withdrawing to the gallery, a most ragged and filthy set of der¬ 
vishes seated then.selves upon the floor, forming n circle.round 
their superior. 

These men began to repeat a series of words, as if they were 
uttering sounds by rote; smiling, at the same time, with great 
complacency upon each other: presently, their smiles were 
converted to a laugh, seemingly so unaffected and so hearty, 
that we sympathetically joined in their mirth. Upon this, our 
janissary and interpreter became alarmed, and desired us to 
use more caution; as the laughter we noticed was the result of 
religions emotion, arising from the delight experienced in re¬ 
peating the attributes of the Deity. DurVg a full hour the 
dervishes continued laughing and repeating- the same words, 
inclining their heads and bodies backward and forward.— 
Then they all rose, and were joined by others* twho were to act 
a very conspicuous part in the ceremony, These were some 
time iu placing themselves; and frequently, after they had 

D 
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taken a station, they changed their post again, for purposes to 
us unknown. Finally, they all stood in a semicircle before the 
superior, and then a dance began: this, without any motion of 
the feet or hands, consisted of moving iu, a mass from side to 
aide, against each other’s shoulders, repeating rapidly and con¬ 
tinually the words Ullah, hoo Vllah! and laughing as before, 
but no longer with any expression of mirth; it seemed rather 
the horrid and intimidating grimace of madness. _ In the mean 
time the superior moved forward, until he stood in the midst of 
them, repeating the same words, and marking the measure of 
utterance, by beating his hands, accompanied with a motion of 
his head. At this time another figure made his appearance, an 
old man, very like the representations Spagnolet painted of 
Diogenes, and quite as ragged. Placing himself on the left of 
the semicircle, with his face toward the dervishes, he began to 
howl the same words, much louder, and with greater animation 
than the rest, and, beating time with all the force of his arm, 
encouraged them to exertions they were almost incapable of 
sustaining. Many of them appeared almost exhausted, tossing 
their heads about, while their laugh presented ODe of the most 
horrible convulsions of feature the human countenance iscapa* 
ble of assuming. Still the oscillatory motion and the howling 
continued, becoming every instant more violent; and the sound 
of their voices resembled the grunting of expiring hogs; until 
at length one of them gave a convulsive spring from the floor, 
and, as he leaped, called loudly and vehemently “ Mohammed /” 
Jfosooner was this perceived, than one of the attendants taking 
him iu his arms, raised him from the floor, and turned him three 
times round. Then a loud hissing noise, as of fire, proceeded 
from Ids mouth, which ceased on the superior placing his hand 
upon his lips. The same person then taking the skin of his 
throat between the finger and thumb of his left baud, pierced it 
through with an iron skewer he held in his right, and left him 
standing exposed to view in that situation, calling loudly upou 
Mohammed. 

By this time, some of the others, apparently quite spent, af¬ 
fected to be seized in the same way, and were turned round 
as the other had been. The person who turned them supported 
them afterward in his arms, while they reclined their faces 
upon his l ight shoulder, and evidently were occupied in rincing 
their mouths with something concealed beneath his garments.— 
The same process took place respecting their hands, which were 
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secretly fortified in a similar way, by some substance used to 
prevent the effect of fire upon the skin.* 

We now observed the attendants busied, on our right hand, 
below the gallery, heating irons in thebrasiers used for boiling 
the coffee. As soon as the irons were red hot, they carried them 
glowing among the dervishes, who, seizing them with violence, 
began to licit them with their tongues. , While we were occupi¬ 
ed in beholding this extraordinary sight, our attention was sud¬ 
denly called off to one of them, who was stamping ill a distant 
part of the mosque, with one of the irons between his teeth.— 
This was taken from him by the superior; and the mau falling 
into apparent convulsions, was caught by an attendant, and 
placed upon the !!oor, with his face to the earth. Some of the 
rest then jumped about, stabbing themselves in different parts 
of their bodies. 

A noise of loud sobbing and lamentation was dow heard in a 
latticed gallery above, where we were told women were sta¬ 
tioned, who doubtless, being completely duped by the artifices- 
which had been practised, were sufficiently alarmed. As we 
were abeady disgusted with such outrages upou religion, under 
any name, we descended from the gallery, and prepared to 
walk out; when the superior, fearing that his company might 
give him the slip, instantly put an end to the liger-de-main, and 
demanded payment. While this took place, it was highly 
amusing to 'see all the fire eaters, and the dagger-bearers, re¬ 
cover at once from their fainting and convulsions, and walk 
about, talking with each other in perfect ease and indifference.f 

If what has been here stated is not enough to prove the con¬ 
temptible imposture practised upon these occasions, a circum¬ 
stance that occured afterward will put the matter beyond all 
doubt. 

A Swiss gentleman, acting as goldsmith and jeweller to tb© 
grand siguior, invited us, with a large parly of £nglish, to 
dine at his house in Constantinople. When dinner was ended, 
one of the howling dervishes, the most renowned for miraculous 
powers, was brought in, to amuse the company as a common 
conjurer. Taking his seat on a divan at the upper end of the 

* It i? the same used by conjurers in England, who pretend to be fire eaters. Iu 
the selections nhicli have appeared from the Gentleman's Magazine, this nostrum is 
made public; it is prepared from sulphur. 

■f It has been deemed proper to insert this circumstance, because Mr Dallaway has 
stated, that, ** totally exhausted by pain and fatigue, they falJ toj.be ground in a c ense • 
less trance, when they are removed to their chambers, and nursed wjuf the gren'.e.-* 
care witil their recovery enables them to repeat so severe a proof of their devotion - 
Bet CuttsUnUinopls, Ancirnt a:>d Mode ru, &\\ ty Dallan>ay s p. 12?. 
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room, lie practised alj the tricks we had seen at the mosque, 
with the exception of the hot irons, for which he confessed he 
was not prepared. He affected to stab himself, in the eyes and 
cheeks, with large poignards; but, upon examination, we soon 
discovered that the blades of the weapons were admitted by 
springs into their handles, like those used upon the stage in 
our theatres. A trick jvhich he practised with extraordinary 
skill and address, was that of drawing a sabre across his naked 
body, after having caused the skiu of the abdomen to lapse 
over it. 

As soon as his exhibition ended, we were told by our host 
that the dervish should dow bear testimony to a miracle on our 
part; and, as he had no conception of the manner in which it 
was brought about, it was probably never afterward forgotten 
by him. A large electrical apparatus stood within an adjoin¬ 
ing apartment; the conductors from which, passing into the 
room, as common bell wires, had been continued along the seat 
occupied by the dervish, reaching the whole length of the divan. 
As soon as he began to take breath, and repose himself from 
the fatigue of his tricks, a shock from the electrical machine 
was communicated, that made him leap higher than ever he 
had done for the name of Mohammed. Seeing no person 
near, and every individual of the company affecting the ut¬ 
most tranquillity and unconcern, he was perfectly panic struck. 
Ashamed, however, that an inspired priest, and'one of the 
guardians of the miracles of Islamism, should betray cause- 
jess alarm, he ventured once more to resume his seat; whence, 
as lie sat trembling, a second shock sent him fairly out of the 
bouse; nor could any persuasion of ours, accompanied by a 
promise of explaining the source of his apprehension, prevail 
upon him to return, even for the payment which was due to 
him. 

A few cursory observations will now conclude almost all 
that remains of the notes made during the author’s first resi¬ 
dence in Constantinople. 

Every tiling is exaggerated that has been said of the riches 
and magnificence of this city. Its inhabitants are ages behind 
the rest of the world. The apartments in their houses are 
always small. The use of coloured glass in the windows of 
the mosques, and in some of the palaces, is of very remote date: 
it was introduced into England, with other refinements, by the 
crusaders; and perhaps wc may attribute to the same people 
the style of building observed in many of our most ancient 
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dwelling houses; where, in the diminutive pannelling of the 
wainscot, and the form of the windows, in evident similarity 
appcars to what is common in Turkey, The khans for the 
bankers seem to rank next to the mosques, among the public 
edifices of any note. The Menagerie shown to strangers is 
the most filthy hole in Europe, and chiefly tenanted by rats. 
The pomp of a Turk may be said to consist in his pipe and 
his horse : the first will cost from twenty to twenty thousand 
piastres. That of the Capudan Pacha had a spiral ornament 
of diamonds from one end to the other; and it was six feet in 
length. Coffee cups are adorned in the same costly mamier. 
A saddle cloth embroidered and covered with jewels, stirrups 
of silver, and other rich trappings, are used by their grandees 
to adorn their horses. The boasted illuminations of the 
Ramadan would scarcely be perceived, if they were not 
pointed out. The suburbs of London are more brilliant every 
night in the year. 

As to the antiquities of Constantinople, those which are 
generally shown to strqngers have been often and ably de¬ 
scribed. There is a method of obtaining medals and gems 
which has not however been noticed ; this is, by application to 
the persons who contract for the product of the common 
sewers, and are employed in washing the mud aud filth of the 
city. lu this mamier we obtained, for a mere trifle, some in¬ 
teresting remains of antiquity; among which may be men¬ 
tioned, a superb silver medal of Authony and Cleopatra; a 
silver medal of Chalcedon of the highest antiquity; and an 
intaglio onyx, representing the flight of jEneas from Troy.- 
There is every reason to believe, that, within the precincts of 
this vast city, many fine remains of ancient art may hereafter 
be discovered. The courts of Turkish houses are closed from 
observation; and in some of these are magnificent sarcophagi, 
concealed from view, serving as cisterns to their fountains. In 
the floors of the different baths are also, in all probability, 
many inscribed marbles; the characters of which, being 
turned downward, escape even the observation of the Turkr. 
In tliis manner the famous trilingual inscription was disco¬ 
vered in Egypt. No monument was, perhaps, ever more calcu¬ 
lated to prove the surprising talents of aucieut sculptors, than 
the coitimu of Arcadius, as it formerly stood in the forum of 
that emperor. According to (lie fine representations of its bas- 
reliefs, engraved from Bellini’s drawings for the work of Ban- 
duri, the characteristic features of the Russians were so adflfc 
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rably delineated in the figures of the Scythian captiv es, that 
they are evident uptA the slightest inspection.* 

It is somewhat angular, that, amongst all the literary tra¬ 
vellers who have described the curiosities of Constantinople, no 
one has hitherto noticed (he market for manuscripts; yet it 
would be difficult to select an object more worthy of examina¬ 
tion. The bazar of tbe booksellers does uot contain all the 
works enumerated by D’Herbelot; but there is hardly any 
oriental author, whose writings, if demanded, may uot be pro¬ 
cured; although every volume offered for sale is manuscript. 
The number of shops employed in this way, in that market and 
elsewhere, amounts to a hundred: eacli of these contain, upon 
an avetage, five hundred volumes; so that no less a number 
than fifty thousand manuscripts, Arabic, Persian, and Turkish, 
are daily exposed for sale. One of my first endeavours was 
to procure a general catalogue of the writings most in request 
throughout the empire; that is to say, of those works winch 
arc constantly on sale in the cities of Constantinople, Aleppo, 
and Cairo, and also of their prices. This I procured through 
the medium of a dervish.f The causes of disappointment, 
which has so often attended the search after manuscripts by 
literary persons sent out from the academies of Europe, 
may be easily explained. These men have their residence in 
Pera, whence it is necessary to go by water to Constantino¬ 
ple. Tbe day is generally far spent before they reach the 
place of tfieir destination; and when arrived, they make their 
appearance followed by a janissary. The venders of manu¬ 
scripts, who are often emirs, and sometimes dervishes, behold¬ 
ing an infidel thus accompanied, gratifying what they deem 
an impertinent, and even sacrilegious curiosity, among vo¬ 
lumes' of their religion and law, take offence, and refuse not 
only to sell, but to exhibit any part of their collection. Tbe 
best method is to employ a dervish, marking in the catalogue 
such books as he may be required to purchase ; or to go alone, 
unless an interpreter is necessary . I found no difficulty in 
obtaining any work that I could afford to buy. The manu¬ 
script of -The Arabian Nights ,” or, ns it is called, Alf Lila 
o Lila , is not easily procured, and for this reason: it is a com¬ 
pilation, made according to the taste and opportunity of the 


» Imurium Orientals, tom. ii. p. 621. The reader, referring to the work, is re¬ 
quester! to attend particularly to the portraits of the Scythian mouarch and of one of 

*"! rufeaUteEue may considered aa offering a tolerable new of the general elate 
Of oriental literature: such, for example, a? might be obtained of the literature of 
Britain by the catalogues of any of the principal booksellers of London and Edinburgh. 
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wriiu.', or the person who orders it of the scribes, found only 
in private hands, and no two copies contain the same tales. I 
cbuid not obtain this work in Constantinople, but afterward 
bought a very fine copy of it in Grand Cairo.* It was not 
until the second winter of my residence in Pera, that I suc¬ 
ceeded, by means of a dervish of my acquaintance, in 
procuring a catalogue from one of the principal shops. The 
master of it was an emir, a man of considerable attainment in 
oriental literature, from whom I had purchased several manu¬ 
scripts. which are now in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
Whenever I had applied to this man for works relating to 
poetry or history, he was very willing to supply what was 
wanted; but if I ventured only to touch a Koran, or any other 
volume held sacred in Turkish estimation, my busioess termi¬ 
nated abruptly for that day. There are similar manuscript 
markets in all the Turkish cities, particularly those of Aleppo 
and Cairo. Many works, common in Cairo, are not to be met 
with in Constantinople. The Beys have more taste for litera¬ 
ture than the Turks; and the women, shut up in theeharems 
of Egypt, pass many of their solitary hours in hearing persons 
who are employed to read for their amusement. 

Nor is the search after Greek manuscripts so unsuccessful as 
persons are apt to imagine. By employing an intelligent 
Greek priest, I had an opportunity of examining a great 
variety of volumes, brought from the Isle of Princes, and 
from the private libraries of Greek princes resident at the 
Phanar.j It is true, many of them were of little value; and 

* This manuscript was unfortunately so damaged by the wreck ef the Prh*ce«ia 
merchantm in, that I have never since been able to get it transcribe !, although I sent 
it to Constantinople for that purpose. It contained one hundred and seventy two 
*aie3, divided into a thousand and one nights. 

t Greeks of the Phaxa*. 

** There are six Greek families of more note than the rest, who live at the Fbanar, 
a district in the northern part of the city, near the sea; their names are, Ipsilaodi 
Moroozi, Callimachi, f'kozo, Handtzerli, and Wavrocordato. These have either as¬ 
pired to, or obtained in their turns, the situation of hospodar, or prince of Walachia, 
and Moldavia. In 1806, the Porte was persuaded, by the French, to believe that Ipsi- 
landi and Moroozi, the hospodars of the two provinces, were in the interest of Rus¬ 
sia, and in the Month of September of that year, they were removed; Soozo, and 
Callimachi being appointed in their room, by the interference of Sehastianl the French 
amha-tfador Moroozi. on his recal, came back to Constantinople : but Ipsitaudi went 
to Russia, and thus brought on his family the vengeance of the Porte. His father, 
4 ged seventy-four, who had been four times Prince of Walachia, was beheaded Janua¬ 
ry the 25th, 1807, while I was at Constantinople. Among the artieke of accusation 
brought against him, it was alleged, that he bad fomented the rebellion of the Servians; 
and that, at the time when the troops of the Nizam Jedit were about to march against 
the janb«ariei of Adrianople, he had given intimation of this, through Mustapha Bai- 
racter, a chief in the northern provinces of Turkey, to the janissaries, who-had ac¬ 
cordingly prepared themselves for the designs of the Porte. 

•• The only persons in the Turkish empire, who could in any way promote the cul- 
'ivation of ancient literature, and excite the Greeks to shake off that ignorance j* 
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others, of some importance, the owners were i.r, willing to self—- 
The fact is, it is t\ot money which such men want. They will 
often exchange their manuscripts for good printed editions of 
the Greek classics, particularly of the orators. Prince Alex¬ 
ander Brno Hanlserli had a magnificent collection of Greek 

which they are plunged, are the Greek nobles of the Phanar. But, instead of using 
their influence with the government, to enable them to encourage and patronize 
schools in parts of the levant, they are only pacing in the trammels of political in¬ 
trigue, and, actuated by the ‘ lu9t of lucre,’ or of power, are doing what they can to 
obtain the offices of interpreter to the Porte, or of patriarch; or to succeed as princes 
of Walachia and Moldavia. Excepting a dictionary of modern Greek, which was 
published under the patronage of one of the Mavrocordato family; and a ^ponurTnpiov. 
or school, the expenses of which were defrayed by one or the Moroo 2 i family; all 
that has been done, to increase a knowledge of their language among the Greeks, has 
been effected by the liberal and patriotic exertions of Greek merchants, living at Ven¬ 
ice, Trieste, or Vienna. An undertaking which would have been attended with great 
mlvantage, had it not been frustrated by political interference, was a translation of 
the travels of ^nachareis into modern Greek, accompanied with proper maps. This 
was only begun ; th» Greek who was employed in it was put to death by the Forte : 
another Greek, of Yanina, called Sakellaris, has, I believe, translated the whole.—* 
\Vprk3 of this kind would be productive of greater utility to the mass of the reading 
and industrious Greeks, than such performances as a translation of Virgil's Alnekl into 
fireek hexameters, which Isaw at Constantinople, published by the Greek bishop, 
Pulgari, whoresided in Russia. 

The Greeks of the Phiuar are themselves very conversant with the authors of 
ancient Greece, and well understand most of the modern languages of Europe. There 
is an affectation of using words and phrases of old Greek, instead of the modern, even 
among the servants and inferior people at the Phanar The learned Coray is exciting 
bis countrymen, by his writings and example, to a study of their ancient language ; 
and the Greek merchants, who are led to visit the different cities of the continent, 
return to their country with information and useful knowledge, which is gradually dif¬ 
fused arnoDg the Greeks connected with them. 

“ The following advertisement, of an exhibition of waxwork at Fera, may give the 
reader a notion of the common Greek used at that place. 

HIAH2I2. 

’O K*xat^/gstvsi T»y 'rtfAvv vat itfoTrcUr* t« y tlytsie'raL'M'i. 

JCOWTWTst, O'Tl MXfltV ifu jtt£ #V£t fAtytt ruxxoyov TeO-f73tp/xO»T«t Jtati mptir- 
co'rtpotv cLya.KpceL<r coy. To 5rX£<<r > rcv fxtpoe Tocv Movup^av T»e Eypctfl-ac, jest* 
troxxov atxxoov CircKftfAtyoD¥i ** o te euptVx*T«tt xai uict 'Appoiftrii.. 

“OXa t eturet tieptytBog q,u<rncen, xeti «p<P|cfy/u£vct iKttrror xaret tov 
Titc at’ ^tote T4V. 

AuTet Tat aLytiXfAst'Tet n-etplmrut^oy'rsLi kolB' wcsttrTav etVo To Troup yo tone 
et.f Tat? 5h*yT£ t«? yuxToc, etc to c f retvpcfpo(At i hJ'ov too clmtfticv th? K vpi- 
<t\ To/u«t£7»otc, 457-otVio ti; to 'HpycLrrtipi tvoc Kovipt'ritpn. Tot tuytvn viro^ 
xttfitt y* 6 txtt Trxupeua-ovv KatTOL Titv vrXovtrioircLpofcv atuT«y 7rpoa.ipitnv. *H 
cTe ffvvnBne t tifsti ypoct Ivat tie *oi!Bt ctvBpuyro?. 


(JRANSLATTON.) 

Notice. 

*Mr. Campioni has the honour to inform the nobility and gentry, that he is arrived, 
here, rcith a large collection of forty ana more f'iguresi the greater part of the kings of 
Europe, and many other illustrious personages. Among them is a Venus. All these are of 
the sire qf nature , and dressed, each according to the quality of ike person. v 

* These figures are exhibit id every day, from the morning fo eleven at night, in the 
tiaurodromoj in the house of Mrt. Thbmasina, above a ewfectivneps shoq. The nobility 
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manuscripts, and long corresponded with me after my return 
to England.* I sent him, from Paris, the original edition of 
the Freuch Encyclopedic; and no contemptible idea may be 
formed of the taste of men, who, situated as the -Greek-fami¬ 
lies are in Constantinople, earnestly endeavour, by such pub¬ 
lications, to multiply their sources of information. Some of the 
Greek manuscripts now in the bodlcian were originally in his 
possession; particularly a most exquisite copy of the four gos¬ 
pels, of the tenth or eleventh century, written throughout, upon 
veMum, in the same minute and beautiful characters. 

The exercises of the Athletes, whether derived or not by the 
Turks from the subjugated Greeks, are still preserved, and 
often exhibited, in the different towns of the empire.f The 

and gentry will pay according to their liberal dispositions ; but the 'customary price is a 
piastre a bead. 1 

To confirm what I have said above, relating to the knowledge which some of the 
noble Greeks possess of their ancient language, l refer the reader to the elaborate 
performance of Nicolas Mavrocordato who was Prince of Walachia, written in 
ancient Greek: the title of which is, jripJ KaSnxdvTWv. This work was printed at 
Bucharest in 1719: it contains nineteen chapters, and embraces a variety of moral 
and religious topics, relating, ai its title imports, to the duties of man. ’The following 
paragraph is taken at random from the work, as a specimen of the language; 

Th rt ydp ouh, ApS'tvo/Atvtt <ruvt%u ph Koxirott, m skrfTv, rtt trirtpfAst'TA* 
«XX* Avla^yp of t<r<u\ *o|h<tcu ka) tie PM Ai/VA 7rpoAyAyuv xAt vovc tuCf 
tufuue tmc fxlvrot y% ApS'eluc a fxotpnaAC, « io-TtiptorAi rrpos 

tvipyiia tv t t»v x.A\a>Vy m xe i8’ savTov opyeov xe ti apeifeL^utj Axo\Aa f VAtvUi 
TTAiS'AyCDyQVfJliVOS, (MitTI TUlTOUfAiVOq UC xpiffiV XAt AIpMV Ot/>ITMC. 

Nam tl terra, cum non rigatur , contintt quidem sinu sno, i it ita dicam, semina, sed ad 
€a vegetanda, et in lucem edenda, invalida est ; et mens quamvis habilis. si destituatur 
irrigations, ant plane sterilescit ad bo?ius actus, aut per se turgens ct lascivitns praterve 
agft, ditto «M inslituitur etformatur ad discernendam et ellgendam virtutm. 

*• The library of Nicoias Mavrocordato was stored with manuscripts procured 
from the different monasteries in Greece, and the islands of the Archipelago ; and 
ho valuable was it in every respect, that Sevio, who had been sent, by the govern¬ 
ment ofFrfcnce, to collect manuscripts in the levant, in a letter from Constantinople 
to Maurepae, dated Dec. 22, 1728, thus expresses himself: ‘La bibliotheque du 
Prince du Valachie peutaller de pair avec celJes des plus grands princes; et < epui< 
deux ans il it employe deux cent roille ecus en achats dcs ,manuscrits Turcs* 
Arabes, et Persans.”— Walpole'e MS.Journal. 

* It was through his means that I procured for Mr. Cripps, at the particular instiga¬ 
tion of the late Professor Porson, who read his letter upon the subject, (lie superb copy 
of the Orators. now in the possesion of Dr. Burney. 

t“ The combats of wrestling, which I have witnessed near Smyrna, are the same as 
those which the ancient writers describe; and nothing strikes a traveller in the East 
more than the evident adherence to customs of remote ages. 

*• The habit of' girding the loins’ was not formerly more general than it is now, in 
the countries of the Levant. The effect of this on the form of the hody cannot fail of 
being observed at the baths, fn which the waists of the persons employed there are 
remarkable for their Smallness. The long sleeve worn at this time in all the Ea-t is 
mentioned by Strabo, and Herodotus, lib. vii. The head was shorn formerly, as now; 
and the persons of common rank wore a lower sort of turban, and those of dignity a 
high one; as is the case to this day in Turkey. ( Salm.Plin . Esc. 392.) The following 
passage in Plutarch (Vit. Themist.) describes a custom with which every one is ac¬ 
quainted; ‘ The Persians carefully natch not only their wives, but Ikeir slaves and con¬ 
cubines ; so that they are seen by no one: at home , they liveshut up ; and rt/hen on a jour¬ 
ney, they ride in chariots covered in on all tides. 1 Jffe find that antimony, the stibium of 
Pliny, which is now employed by the women in the East, who draw a small wire dip¬ 
ped in it between the two eye lids and give the eye an expression much admired by 
them, was used in formes times. JezaJiel 4 put her eyes iD paint,’ (2 Ain?*, is. 38.) 
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combatants appear with their bodies oiied, having no other 
clothing than a tight pair of greasy leathern breeches. So 
much has been already written upon these subjects, that any 
further detail would be superfluous. Belon, in Ins interesting 
work, composed near three centuries ago, appropriated an en¬ 
tire chapter to a description of the Turkish wrestling matches. 

The same observation is not applicable to the hippodrome ; 
now called atmeiilan, whieh also signifies the horse course; 
because many erroneous statements have appeared with regard 
to the antiquities it contains, particularly the absurd story, 
generally propagated, concerning the blow given by Mahomet, 
with his battle ax, to the famous delphic pillar of three brazen 
serpents; which.it is said, smote off the beads of one of them. 
This place preserves nearly the state in which it was left by" 
the Greeks; and as no accurate view of it had been engraved, 
I accompanied an artist to the spot, that a faithful representa¬ 
tion might be here given. The mosque in front, near the obe¬ 
lisk, is that of Sultan Aclimed; and the more distant one that 
of St. Sophia. Not a single object has been either added or 
removed, to interfere with the fidelity of the delineation : 
every thing is represented exactly as it appeared to us at the- 
time; although we were under some apprehension from the 
Turks, who will suffer nothing of this kind to be takeD, with 
'their consent. 

A representation of the hippodrome is given in bas-relief 
upon the base of the obelisk: by this it appears, there were 
originally two obelisks, one at each extremity of the course. 
That which remains is about fifty feet in height, according to 
Touruef(ut,t of one entire block of Egyptian granite. The 
manner in which this immense mass was raised, and placed 
upou its pedestal, by the emperor Theodosius, is represented 
also, in a series of bas-reliefs upon its base. The workmeu 
appear employed with a number of windlasses, all brought, by 
means of Topes and pulleys, to act at once upon the stone. 

end Xenophon calls this, vnaypatpn. 'Dr Cyri Inst.) The corn is now trod¬ 

den out by oxeo or horses, in an open area, as in the time of Homer; (//. T. v. 495.) 
and a passage of that pee*, relating to fishing, would 1 have beeo understood, if the com¬ 
mentators had known, that the Greeks, in fishing, let the line with Phe lead at the cud 
run over a piece of horn fixed on the side of the boat; this is the meaning of *ar‘ 
tfrypautcjo po)r iupar IpPfpacra. {II. Q- v. 81.) The flesh of the camel, which hears 
in taste a resemblance to veal, is now eaten by the Turks, asaiso by the Arabians, ou 
days of festivity, as it was by the Persians in the time of Herodotus.’* (Clio.) 

a Walpole's MS. Journal. 

* De la Luirte de Turquie, chap, xxxvih. liv. iii. des Singular, observers par Belon. 
n. 201. Par. 155.1. - 

f Tuurnefort, lett. 12. According to Bondeimont, its height is fifty-eight feet; 
and this nearly cnim-idds with the statement of Sir. Dallaway, who makes it fr a! to 
a»T;- Set* Dili e.'srslft p. 87. 
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There is nothing either graud or beautiful in the remains of 
tfie brazen column, consisting of the bodies of three serpents 
twisted spirally together. It is about twelve feet in height; 
and being hollow, the Turks have filled it with broken tiles, 
stones, and other rubbish. But in the circumstances of its 
history, no relique of ancient times can be more interesting. 
It once supported the golden tripod at Delphi, which the 
Creeks, after the battle of Platsea, found in the camp of Mar- 
donius. This fact has been so well ascertained, that it will 
probably never be disputed. “ The guardians of the most holy 
relics,” says Gibbon,* “ would rejoice, if they were able to pro¬ 
duce such a chain of evidence as may be alleged upon this 
occasion.” Its original consecration in the temple of Delphi 
is proved from Herodotus and Pausanias; and its removal to 
Constantinople, by Zosimus, Eusebius, Socrates Ecclesiasticus, 
and Sozomen. Thevenot, whose work is known only as a 
literary imposture, relates the story of the injury it had sus¬ 
tained from the battle ax of Mahomet. The real history, 
however, of the loss of the serpent’s heads is simply and 
plainly related by Chishull.f “The second pillar,” says 
lie, “ is of wreathed brass, not above twelve feet high; lately 
terminated at the top with figures of three serpents rising from 
the pillar, and nith necks and heads forming a beautiful tri¬ 
angle. But this monument was rudely broken, from the top 
of the pillar, by some attendants of the late Polish ambassador, 
whose lodgings were appointed in the cirque, opposite to the 
said pillar.” 

'VoL ii. c-17. to*. t Tmt> in Turkey,/! 40. Loud. • V 
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GHAr. III. 

FROM CONSTANTINOPLE TO THE PLAIN 
OF TROY. 

Arrival of an American Frigate — DeparturefromConstantino- 
ple — Dardanelles—Situation of Sestus—Dismissed of the 
Corvette—Visit to the Pacha—Voyage down the Hellespont-r- 
Appearance caused by the waters of the Mender—Udjek Tape 
— Koutn-kale. 

The arrival of an American frigate, for the first time, at 
Constantinople, caused considerable sensation, not only among 
the Turks, but also throughout the whole diplomatic corps sta- 
tioned at Pera. This ship, commanded by captain Baiobridge, 
came from Algiers, with a letter and presents from the dey to 
the sultan and capudau pacha. The presents consisted of 
tigers and other animals, sent with a view to conciliate the 
Turkish government whom the dey had offended. When sbe 
came to an anchor, and a message went to the Porte that an 
American frigate was in the harbour, the Turks were altogether 
unable to comprehend where the country was situated whose 
flag they were to salute. A great deal of time was therefore 
lost in settling this important point, and in considering how to 
receive the stranger. In the mean time we went on board, to 
visit the captain; and were sitting with him in his cabin, when 
a messenger came from the Turkish government, to ask whe¬ 
ther America were not otherwise called the New World; and, 
being answered iu the affirmative, assured the captain that he 
was welcome, and would be treated with the utmost cordiality 
and respect The messengers from the dey were then ordered 
on board the capudan pacha’s ship; who, receiving the letter 
from their sovereign with great rage, first spat, aud then stamp¬ 
ed upon it; telling them to go back to their master, and inform 
him, that he would be served after the same manner, whenever 
the Turkish admiral met him. Captain Baiobridge was how¬ 
ever received with every mark of attention, and rewarded v ith 
magnificent presents. The fine order of his ship, and the 
healthy state of her crew, became topics of general conversa¬ 
tion in Pera; and the different ministers strove who should 
first receive him in their palaces. We accompanied him in his 
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long boat to the Black Sea, as he was desirous of hoisting there, 
lor the first time, the American flag; and upou his return, were 
amused by a very singular entertainment at his table during 
dinner. Upon the four corners were as many decanters, con¬ 
taining fresh water from the four quarters of the globe. The 
natives of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, sat down to¬ 
gether to the same table, and were regaled with flesh, fruit, 
breach and other viands; while, of every article, a sample from 
each quarter of the globe was presented at the same time. 
The means of accomplishing this are easily explained, by his 
having touched at Algiers, in his passage from America, and 
being at anchor so near the shores both of Europe and Asia. 

Soon after, news came to Constantinople of the expedition to 
Egypt, under General Sir Ralph Abercrombie; and intelligence 
of the safe arrival of the British fleet, with our army, iu the 
bay of Marmorice. The capudau pacha, on board whose mag¬ 
nificent ship, the Sultan Selim, we had been with our ambassa¬ 
dor previous to the sailing of the Turkish squadron for Egypt, 
ordered a corvette to be left for us to follow him; having heard 
that my brother, Captain George Clarke, of the Braakel, was 
with the fleet in Marmorice, to whom he expressed a desire of 
being afterward introduced. Nothing could exceed the 
liberality of the Turkish admiral upon this occasion. He sent 
for the captain of the corvette, and in our presence, gave orders 
to have it stored with all sorts of provisions, and evert with 
wines; adding also, that knives, forks, chairs, and other couve- 
iiieucies, which Turks do not use, would be found on board. 

We sailed in this vessel on the second of March; and salu¬ 
ting the seraglio as we passed with twenty-one guns, the shock 
broke all the glass in our cabin windows. Our Turkish crew, 
quite ignorant of marine affairs, ran back at the report of their 
own cannon; trusting entirely to a few Greeks and some French 
prisoners, to manage all the concerns of the vessel. We were 
not sorry to get away from the unwholesome place iu which we 
had lived, and to view the mosques and miiiarels of Constanti¬ 
nople, disappearing in the mists of the sea of Marmora, as we 
steered with a fair wind for the Hellespont.* Toward even- 

# “ I quitted Constantinople at the end of autumn, 1806, for the purposeof visiting 
the Troad a second time, and examining it with more accuracy than in the spring of 
the year. The Greek vessel in which l embarked was bound to Tricchiri, a little 
town on the coast of Thessaly. The Greek vessels are in general filled with great 
numbers ol Greeks, all of whom have a share, large or small, in the ship, and its mer- 
ohandire. • The va*t profit* which the (rrceks reaped about ten years nast, when they 
Carried corn to the ports of France and Spain, from the Black Sea and Greece, particu¬ 
larly Thessaly, art! fromCaramarria, excited a spirit of ad venture and enterprise, which 
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iogi the wind strengthening, the crew lowered all the sails, and 
lay to all-night. In the morning, having again hoisted them, 
I found, at nine o’clock A. M. that we had left Marmora, a 
high mountain, far behind us. The Isle of Princes appeared, 
through a telescope, to consist wholly of limestone. I wished 
much to have visited the ruins of Cyzicum, but had no oppor¬ 
tunity. The small isthmus, near which they are situated, is 
said to have accumulated in consequence of the ruins of two 
ancient bridges, which formerly connected an island with the 
main laud. Recently, above a thousand coins had been found 
on the site of Parium in Mysia, and sold by the peasants to the 
master of an English merchant vessel: I saw 7 the greater part 
of them; they were much injured, and of no remote date, being 
all of bronze, and chiefly of the late emperors. Between Mar¬ 
mora and the Dardanelles, and nearer to the latter ou the Eu¬ 
ropean side, appears a remarkable tumulous, on the top of a 
bill near the shore. The place is called Hexamil; and, ac¬ 
cording to the map of De L’lsle, was once the site of Lysima- 
chia. 

sood showed itself in the building of many hundred vessels, belonging chiefly to the 
two barren islands of Spezzia and Hydra, situated on the eastern side of the Morea. 
Vessels are to be seen navigated by Greeks, carrying twenty-two guns: one of t^is 
hize 1 met in the Archipelago, off Andros, in company with other smaller ships; all 
sailing before the wind, with large extended sails of white cotton, forming a beautiful 
appearance. The Greeks on board the Triccbiriote vessel were not y.ery j numerous. 
My fellow companions were three Turks: one was going to Eubcea; another to a vil¬ 
lage near Thermopylae; and the third was a Tartar, who profited by the northerly 
wind that was blowing, and was going to the Morea. At sun set, the Greeks sat,on 
the deck, round their supper of.olives, anchovies, and biscuits, with wine; and in the 
«:abin, a lamp was lighted to a tutelar saint, who was to give us favourable weather. 
The wind that bore us along was from the N. E. to which as well as the East, the name 
of the Lcvdntcr is given. This wind is generally very strong; and the epithet ap- 
plietf by Virgil, • Viohntior Eurus , is strictly appropriate. After a little more than 
a dav’s sailing, we found ourselves opposite to a village oifth* European coast of the 
Sea of MarmSra, called Feristasis. The distance from-Constantinople we computed 
to be about forty leagues., l was informed that a Greek church at this place was dedi¬ 
cated to St. George. This explains the reasoii why that part of the Propontis, which 
is now called the Bay and strait of Gallipoli, was formerly designated by,the appella¬ 
tion of St. George’s Channel. At the distance of eighteen or twenty miles to the 
south of Gallipoli, are the remains of a fort, Xeipi5ixorrrpo (Plg’s-fort,) which a ^Tuyk- 
ikh vessel, as it tacked near us t saiuted; for hqre, it is said, the Turks first landed, when 
they came under Soliman into Europe. * J ‘ 

“ The ship anchored oiTthe castle of the Dardanelles, on the Asiatic side, accord¬ 
ing to the custom enforced by the Turks on all ships, excepting those of war, which 
pass southward. At thi.- time, ahd ever since the Mnmluks had shown dispositions 
hostile to the Ottoman government est&btised in Egypt, under Mahoiqed Ali, the *c- 
tuaL viceroy, all ships and vessels, particularly Greek, which might be supposed tote 
the means of conveying supplies of Circassians to the Mamluks, to increase their num¬ 
bers, were strictly searched. 

“ The population of the town, Chanak kalcsi, on the Hellespont, where I landed, 
consists or Mahometans. Jews, and a few Greeks; amounting, in all, to about 3000. It 
derives its name from a mamdactory of earthen ware; chanak signifying a plate or dish. 
The houses are mean, and built chiefly of wood. ■ From this place I took a boat, and 
sailed down thp Hellespont, to Kouin kai$ .(,the Sand castle,) situated between the 
mouth of the Sicuuis and the Sigean promontory .»* fValpolt's MS. Journal. 
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The entrance to the canal of the Hellespont, from the sea of 
Marmora, although broader than the Thracian Bosporus, has 
not the game degree of grandeur. Its sides are more uniform, 
less bold, and are uot so richly decorated. The only pic¬ 
turesque appearance is presented by the European and Asiatic 
castles, as the straits become narrower. Before coming in sight 
of these, the eye notices a few houses and windmills, belonging 
to the present village of Lamsaquc, which are all that remains 
of the ancient Lampsaciis. The wine of the place no longer 
retains its pristine celebrity. 

We came to anchor about three miles above the castles. I 
went on shore, aud walked to the town of Dardanelles. In 
my way, I observed the shafts of several pillars of granite; some 
of these had been placed upright in the earth, as posts, on which 
to fasten vessels; others were dispersed aud neglected. In the 
recess of a small bay, before reaching the town, is the best situa¬ 
tion for viewing the narrow part of the strait, where Xerxes is. 
believed to have passed with his army ; and here the two castles 
have a very striking appearance. Tournefort objects to the 
story of Leander’s enterprise, reasoning on the impossibility of 
a man’s swimming so great a distance as that which seperated 
Abydus from Sestiis. The servant of the imperial consul at 
the Dardanelles performed this feat, more than once, in a much 
wider part of tire straits, passing from the Asiatic side to the 
European castle; whence, after resting himself a few. minutes, 
he swam back again. 

When we arrived, we found all the shops shut- The Turk¬ 
ish Beet had passed the day before; and the greatest terror 
prevailed among the inhabitants, who upon these occasions are 
exposed to plunder from the promiscuous multitude of barbari¬ 
ans, drained from the provinces of Anatolia to man the fleet. It 
often happens that these men have never seen the sea, until 
they are sent on board. Whenever the fleet comes to anchor, 
they are permitted to go ashore, where they are guilty of the 
greatest disorders. The capudan pacha himself told me that 
it was in his power to bring them to order, by hanging ten or a 
dozen a day; “ but then,” said he, “ how am I to spare so 
many men ?” 

The wine of Dardanelles is sent to Constantinople, to 
Syrnina, to Aleppo, and even to Englaud. It will keep to a 
great age, and, if the vintage be favourable, is preferable to that 
of Teuedos. Both sorts are of a red colour. That of the 
Dardanelles, after it has been kept twenty or thirty years, loses 
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its colour, but not its strength. It is made chiefly by Jews, and 
called, in Italian (the language spoken throughout the Levant,) 
Vtno della Lege ; because it is pretended, that the Jews, by 
their law, are prohibited the adulteration of wine. Its price, 
when of a good quality, equals eight paras the oke ; about two¬ 
pence a bottle. 

On the European side of the straits, precisely ou the spot 
where it is believed Sestus was situated, and where it is laid 
down by D’Anville, are three tumuli. Concerning these a 
silly fable is related by the Turks, which affirms that they 
were formed by the straw, the chaff, and the corn, of a dervish, 
winnowing his grain. The largest is called Best' Tepe. Sest, 
in Turkish, signifies an echo; but there is no echo, either at the 
tomb, or near it; whence it is not too much to conclude that 
Sestus afforded the original etymology of this name, aDd perhaps 
the site of it may be thus ascertained. Near it is a place called 
Akbash, where there are said to be ruins, and where a dervish 
resides, who has frequently brought medals aud other antiquities, 
found there, to the Dardanelles. Farther up the straits, toward 
the sea of Marmora, at about the distance of three English 
miles from Akbash, and on the same side, are the remains of a 
mole, having the remarkable appellation oiQaziler Eschielesy, 
the Pier or Strand of the Conquerors; whether with allusion to 
the passage of the Get®, who from Phrygia and Mysia, crossing 
the Hellespont, fnrst peopled Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece ; 
or to the Persic invasion, many ages after; or to the conquests 
of the Turks themselves; cannot now be determined. That 
this people have retained in their language the original interpre¬ 
tation of many ancient appellations, may be proved by various 
examples, in the names of rivers and places. 

Having procured at the Dardanelles proper persons to attend 
us as guides, during our intended expedition to the plain of Troy, 
and a four-oared boat to conduct us thither by day break on the 
following morning, we returned on board the corvette. I in- 
fornqd the captain, as well as the crew, that it would not be 
possible for us, consistently with Jhe plan we had in contempla¬ 
tion, to.sail for the Mediterranean in less than a fortnWit. Our 
ambassador had scut his epok op board, with mouey for the 
army, and had previously urged the impropriety of delaying 
the vessel during her voyage; therefore, as all seemed desirous 
to overtake the Turkish fleet, which we were informed had not 
passed Tenedns, we resolved to send an express by-land to Con¬ 
stantinople, to ensure a passage, upon our return from Troas, in 
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a small merchant vessel, belonging to an Englishman of the name 
of Castle. This we had left lading with stores for the troops 
destined to Egypt. It had been, originally, nothing more than 
a bomb-boat, captured by Sir Sidney Smith from the French ; 
yet the desire of gratifying our curiosity with the sight of the 
highly classical territory, then within our reach, subdued all our 
fears of veuturing across the Mediterranean in this little bean- 
cod ; and we resolved to dismiss the corvette, with all the capu- 
dau pacha’s intended liberality, as soon as daylight should 
appear. 

In the morning, therefore, we took leave of the crew, and 
landed again. Upon the shore we were met byjmessengers from 
the pacha of the Dardanelles, who desired to see us. Being 
conducted to his palaee, and through an antechamber tilled with 
guards, we entered an apartment in which we found him seated 
on a very superb divan. He placed me opposite to him; and 
the Russian consul, beeing on his knees by my side, acted as 
interpreter. The attendants in the mean time supplied us with 
coffed, conserves, and rich pipes of jasmine. The pacha was 
dressed in a robe of green embroidered satin. He told us he 
was going to Esky Stamboul (Alexandria Treas,J and would 
take us with him in his boat, in order to entertain us there. 
Fearing the interruption this might occasion, we begged to be 
excused: upon this lie added, that he had an estate in the 
recesses of Mount Ida, and begged we would visit him there. 
This we also declined, and afterward had reason to regret that 
we had done so; for his services would have materially assisted 
our researches in the country. We then had some further 
conversation, in which he mentioned the names of Englishmen 
whom he had seen, and expressed great desire to procure some 
Euglish pistols, for which he said he would give all the auti- 
quities in Troas. After this we retried. The pacha went on 
board his boat, and as we followed him in oUrs, the guns fired 
a salute from the castle. 

The day was most serene; not a breath of wind was stirring, 
nor was there a cloud to be seen in the sky. No spectacle 
could be more grand than the opening to the .Egean Sea. The 
mountainous Island of Imbros, backed by the loftier snow-clad 
summits of Samothrace, extended before the Hellespont, toward 
the northwest. Next, as we advanced, appeared Tenedos 
upon the west, and those small isles which form a group opposed 
to the Sigean promontory. Nothing, excepting the oars of our 
boat, ruffled the stillsurfaee of the water; no other sound was 
b 2 
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heard. The distant islands of the Algean appeared as it placed 
upon the surface of a vast mirror. In this manner we passed 
the Rhoetean promontory upon our left, and beheld, upon the 
sloping side of it, the ttimulus, considered, and with reason, as 
will presently appear, the tomb of Ajax. Coming opposite a 
sandy bay, which Pliny, speaking of that tomb, precisely alludes 
to as the naval station of the Greeks,* we beheld, at a distance 
upon the Sigean promontory, those other tumuli, which have 
been called the tombs of Achilles and Patrocius. Upon asaud- 
bank, advanced into the Hellespont, and formed by the deposit 
of the principal river here disembogued, which I shall for the 
present designate bj r its modern appellation of Mender, appeared 
the town of Koum kaU. 

A very singular appearance takes place at the mouth of this 
r iver : as if it refused to mix with the broad and rapid current 
of the Hellespont, it exhibits au extensive circular line, 
bouuding its pale and yellow water : this line is so strongly, 
traced, and the contrast of colour between the salt and the 
fresh water so. striking, that at first I believed the di(Terence 
to originate in the shallowness of the current, at the river’s 
mouth, imperfectly concealing its sandy bottom; but, upon 
sounding, tins w as not the case. An appearance so remarka¬ 
ble, characterizing these waters, would not escape an allu¬ 
sion at least, in the writings of a poet who was lavish in the 
epithets lie bestowed upon the Scamander and the Hellespont. 
It has been reserved for the learning and ingenuity of Mr, 
Walpole, to show that the whole controversy, as far as it has 
been effected by the expression n:* t y ? is found¬ 

ed in misconstruction; and that instead of ‘ broad Hellespont,' 
the true reading is ‘ salt Hellespont , ? f 

Coming opposite to the bay, which has been considered as 
the naval station used by the Greeks during the war of Trov, 

* How exactly does this position of the Poitvs Acbaorurr. coit.elde with the remark 
made by Pliny in the following passage : “ A face ibhcpulto wxstad intent alio tCSigeo, 
d ipso instationc classis s%us." Flic. Hist. Nat. lib. v. p 2W. L. Bat. 1635 . 

t “ It bes been objected, that Homer would not have applied the epithet jrXaTtrf 
to the Hellespont. Commentators have anticipated the objection, and urged that 
although the Hellespont, neat 4 bestus and Abydus, is not frAara, hut only a mile in 
breadth, yet that in its opening toward the Aegean, at the embouchure of the pca- 
inaoder, it is broad. ITtpi rot txpoas w5 Sxapuiwpov, are the words of the Venetian 
scholiast. See also the Lexicon of Apollonius; and Eustathius, p. 432 But the objec¬ 
tion, if it be one, should have been answered at once, by saying, that irKayiis VEUnoiroi- 
to* is the ‘ Salt Hellespont TlAcr^. in this sense, i? used three times bv Aristotle 
in Meteor, lib. iii. and Hesychius gives the same meaning. It may be oVerved. 
that Datum and tftephanus have not mentioned it in their Dictionaries ” 

.UMpple't MS. Jou naf 
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;iiid tvhicliis situated on tlie eastern side of the embouchure of 
the Mender, the eye of the spectator is attracted by an object 
predominating over every other, from the.singularity of its 
form, as well as the peculiarity of its situation, so admirably 
contrived to overlook that station, and all the low coast 
near the mouth of the river. It is a conical mound, ri¬ 
sing upon a line of elevated territory, which appears behind 
the bay and the mouth of the river. It has therefore been 
pointed out as the tomb of iEsyetes, and is now called Udjek 
Tape. If I had uever heard or read a single syllable con¬ 
cerning the war of Troy, or the works of Homer, it would 
have'been impossible not to notice the remarkable appearance 
presented by this tumulus; so peculiarly placed as a post of 
observation, commanding all approach to the harbour and the 
river.*' I afterward observed, that it afforded a survey of all 
the Trojan plain; and that, from whatsoever spot it was re¬ 
garded, this cone, as a beacon, was the most conspicuous object 
in the view. 

After these few observations, concluding this short chapter, 
the reader is, perhaps, better prepared for the inquiry which 
may uow be introduced. Notwithstanding the numerous re¬ 
marks which have appeared upon the subject, it is my wish to 
assure him, that our local knowledge of the country is still ve¬ 
ry imperfect? that the survey carried on by travellers has al¬ 
ways, unfortunately, been confined to the western side of the 
river; that my researches will add but little to bis stock of 
information; but that, while much remains to be done, it is 

* “ The difficulty or disposing exactly the Grecian camp is very great. This is 
owing to the changes on the coast, and the accretion of soil mentioned by Strabo, 
which, however, the stream of the Heltypojit tvU1 prevent being augmented. If, as 
Herodotus asserts, the country about Troy was once a bav of the sea, (Jib. ii. c. 10.) 
the difficulties of determining the pres lent and form of coast are considerable 

In examining the country at the embouchure of tjie Mt muter, where the soil has in¬ 
creased th-the distance or six*miles since the days of Strabo, 1 was struck with the 
difficulty of determining the direction of the coast, ns ii was to be seen in the days of 
Dariur, and Alexander; itt the time of Strabo, and Pl.ny; and the Emperor Manuel, 
who encamped there in 866. Yet this difficulty doe® not lead me to doubt the events 
that took place there and. at Miletus, anymore than I should doubt the encampment 
of theGrreks at Troy, because I could not arrange it in agreement with the present 
face of the coast. 

“ The situation of the Grecian camp by a marsh, 1ms been objected to. Rut what 
istha fact? Homer says, the illness and disease, which destroyed the Greeks, were 
inflicted by Apfdlo (the lyin). They were, without doubt, the same with the putrid 
exhalations which now arise from roarshe3on each side or the riser; and which bring 
with them fevers to the present inhabitants of the coast, when the.N. X. E. wind 
blows in summer, nbd the South in the beginningof autumn. 

"It Is to be regretted, that the Empress Eudocia Is so concise in what she says a- 
bouPTroy, and the plain which she visited in.tbe eleventh century. She says, “ the 
foundation stones of the city are not left;” but, a- she.arids in an expression trnm the 
Gospels, r> \uoaaoJTa she ’was able probably to give some particulars 

which would have bceD now interesting See 'VUloum Awc. Grttc tom. i.” 

Wafjwt's MS. Journal 
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something for him to be informed, there still exists sufficient 
evidence of Homer’s frequent allusion to this particular terri¬ 
tory, to remove, from the mind of any admirer of truth, all 
doubt upon the subject- 

We landed at Koum-kale, literally signifying Sand-castle, 
and hired horses for our expedition. The neck of land on 
which this place has been built is usually considered of recent 
formation, aud it is true, that no soil has been yet accumula¬ 
ted. The castle stands, as its name implies, upon a founda¬ 
tion of sand ; but it may be noticed, that the rapidity with 
which the waters of the Hellespont pass these straits, must pre¬ 
vent any considerable deposit from the river near its mouth. 


CHAP. IV. 

THE PLAIN OF TROY. 

General Observations on the Topography of Grecian Cities— 
Evidence of the Trojan War independent of Homer — Identi¬ 
ty of the Plain—Importance of the Text if Strabo—Plan 
of the Author's Expedition—River Mender — Tomb of 
Ajax—Cement used in the Aianteum — Plants—Halil kU- 

ly — Inscription — Thymbreck—Tchiblaek - Remarkable 

„ Ruins-—Probable Site of Pagus Iliensium— and of Cal- 
i.icolone —Route from the Bevan Meza dev— Ancient 
Sepulchre and Natural Mound—Opinion concerning Simo- 
is—Prevalent Errors with regard to Scamander—Ruins by 
the Callifat Osmack — Inscriptions—-Village of Calli- 
fat — Medals—Remains of New Ilium. 

A peculiar circumstance characterized, the topography of 
the cities of ancient Greece,- and this, perhaps, has not been 
considered so general as it really was- Every metropolis pos¬ 
sessed its citadel and its plain ; the citadel as a place of refuge 
during war; the plaiu as a source of agriculture in peace. 
To this were some exceptions, as in the instance of Delphi,, 
whose celebrity originated in secondary causes; but they ifere 
few, and may be omitted. Id the provinces of Greece, at this 
day, the appearance caused by a plaio, flat as the surface o£ 
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the ocean, surrounded by mountains, or having lofty rocks in 
its centre or sides, serves to denote the situation of ruius prov¬ 
ing to be those of some ancient capital. Many of these plains 
border on the sea, and seem to have been formed by the re¬ 
tiring -of Its waters. Cities so situated were the most ancient; 
Argos, Sicyon, Corinth, are of the number. The vicinity of 
fertile plains to the coast offered settlements to the earliest co¬ 
lonies, before the interior of the country became knowD. As 
population increased, or the first settlers were driven inward 
by new adventurers, cities mure Mediterranean were establish¬ 
ed; but all of these possessed their respective plains. The 
physical phenomena of Greece, differing from those of any 
other country, present a series of beautiful plains, successively 
surrounded by mountains of limestone; resembling, although 
upon a larger scale, and rarely accompanied by volcanic pro¬ 
ducts, the craters of the Phlegraean Fields. Everywhere 
their level surfaces seem to have been deposited by water, 
gradually retired or evaporated; they consist, for the most 
part, of tlie richest soil, and their produce is yet proverbially 
abundant. 

Tn this manner stood the cities of Argos, Sicyon, Corinth, 
Megara, Eleusis, Athens, Thebes, Atnphissa, Orchomenus, 
Charonea, Lebadea, Larissa, Pella, and many others. Pur¬ 
suing the inquiry over all the countries bordering the ./Egeau, 
we find every spacious plain accompanied by the remains of 
some city, whose celebrity was proportioned to the fertility of 
its territory, or the advantages of its maritime positioo. Such, 
according to Homer, were the circumstances of association 
characterizing that district of Asia Minor, in which Troy was 
situated. 

With these facts in contemplation, it is unreasonable to sup¬ 
pose, that a plain, boasting every advantage which nature could 
afford, would offer an extraordinary exception to customs so 
general among ancient nations; that it should remain unle- 
nanted and desolate; and no adventurers occupy its fertile 
soil. It is still more difficult to believe, when the monuments 
of a numerous people, aud tile ruins of many cities, all having 
reference, by indisputable record, to one more ancient, as their 
magnet parens, have been found in such a plain, that the com¬ 
positions of any bard, however celebrated, should have afford¬ 
ed the sole foundation of a belief that such a people and city 
did really exist. Among the gems, vases, marbles, and medals* 
found in other countries representing subjects apnnected with 
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the Trojau war, yet destitute of any reference to the works of 
Homer, we meet with documents proving the existence of tra¬ 
ditions independent of his writings;* and in these we have 
evidence of the truth of the war, which cannot be imputed to 
his inveution.f With regard to other antiquities where coinci¬ 
dence may be discerned between the representation of the 
artist and the circumstances of the poem, it may also be urged, 
that they could not all originate in a single fiction, whatever 
might have been the degree of popularity that fiction had ob¬ 
tained. Every sculptured onyx, and pictured patera, derived 
from sepulchres of most remote antiquity in distant parts of all 
the isles and contineuts of Greece, cannot owe die subjects 
they represent to the writings of an individual. This were to 
contradict all our knowledge of ancient history and of man¬ 
kind. It is more rational to conclude, that both the artist and 
the poet borrowed the incidents they pourtray from the tradi¬ 
tions of their country; that even the bard himself found, in'the 
remains of former ages, many of the subjects afterward intro¬ 
duced by him among his writings. This seems evident from 
his description of the shield of A.chilles; and, if it should be 
remarked, that works of art canuot be considered as having 
afforded representations of this nature iu tlip early period to 
which allusion is made, it would be expedient to dwell upon 
this particular part of Homer’s poem, and,.from the minuteness 
of the detail, derive, not only internal evidence of an exemplar 
whence the imagery was derived, but also of the perfection 
attained by .the arts of Greece in the period wheu the de¬ 
scription was giveri.J Later poets, particularly Virgil and 
Ovid, evidently borrowed the machinery of their poems from 
specimens of abcieut art, which even their commentators are 


*“ That the ancients differed as to the circumstances of the Trojan war, is well 
known; and that Bome variations, even in the accounts of those who were actors in 
that scene, left the poet at liberty to adopt or reject facts, as it best suited his pur¬ 
pose, is highly probable.Euripides chose a sutyect for one of his plays, 

which supposes that Helen never was at Troy;...... yet we cannot suppose that 

he would have deserted Homer without any authority.As the first poets 

differed with regard to the Trojan war, so their brother artists adopted variations. 

.Polygnotus did not always follow Homer.” Wood's Essay on Honter , pp. 183, 

18a • 

f When the Persians, laying claim to all Asia, alleged, as the occasion of their en¬ 
mity to the Greeks, the hostile invasion of Priam, and the destruction of Troy4»y 
Agamemnon, it cannot be said they borrowed the charge from the poems of Homer. 
yid. Herodot. lib. I. 

1 See also the remarkable description of Nestor’s cup, iq the eleventh book of the 
Iliad: and the observation* relating to It, in my Grandfather’s Work upon Roman 
and Saxon coins. Cowper acknowledged himself indebted to the learning .and in¬ 
genuity of my ancestor for the new version introduced by him of a lone- mist ak en 
passage in Homer’s description of that cup. 
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allowed to contemplate and in the practice existing at this 
day among itinerant bards of Italy, who recite long poems 
upon the antiquities of the country, we may observe customs 
of w hich Homer himself afforded the prototyped These ob¬ 
servations are applicable only to the question of the war of 
Troy, so far as the truth of the story is implicated. The iden¬ 
tity of the place where that war'was carried on, so many ages 
ago, involves argument which can be supported only by prac¬ 
tical observation, and the evidence of our senses. It will be 
separately and distictly determined, either by the agreement 
of uatural phenomena with the locality assigned them by Ho¬ 
mer, or of exi&tiug artificial mouuments with the manners of 
the people whose history has been by him illustrated. To 
this part of the inquiry the attention of the reader is therefore 
now particularly requested. 

It seems hardly to admit of doubt, that the plain of Anatolia, 
watered by the Mender, and backed by a mountainous ridge, 
of which Kuzdaghy is the summit, offers the precise territory 
alluded to by the poet. The long controversy, excited by- 
Mr. Bryant’s publication, and since so vehemently agitated, 
would probably never have existed, had it not been for the 
erroneous maps of the country, which, even to this hour, dis¬ 
grace our geographical knowledge of that part of Asia. 

According to Homer’s description of the Trojan territory, 
it combined certain prominent and remarkable features, not 
lively to be affected by any lapse of time. Of this nature 
was the Hellespont; the island of Tenedos; the plain itself; 
llie river by whose inundations it was occasionally overflowed; 
aud the mountain whence that river issued. If any onft of 
these be found retaining its original appellation, and all other 
circumstances of association characterize its vicinity, our 
knowledge of the country is placed beyond dispute. But 
the island of Tenedos, corresponding iu all respects with the 
position assigned to it by Homer, still retains its ancient name 
unaltered; aud the inscriptions, found upon the Dardanelles, 
prove those stiaits to have been the Hellespont. The dis¬ 
covery of ruin?, which I shall presently show to have been 
those of the Ilium of Strabo, may serve not only to guide us 

Witness the discovery of the “ caput asris equi ” at the budding of Carthage, and 
tii6 death -of Ijftoeoon, a* described by Virgil; «s well as the metamorphoses of Ovid, 

whose archetype* are still discernible upon the gems of Greece. 

-j- These men, called improvisaturi, are seen in the public streets of cities in Italy. 

A crowd collects around them, when they begin to recite a long poem upon a cameo 
or an intaglio pul into their hands. I saw one, ill the principal square at Milan, who 
thus descanted for an hour upon the loves of Cupid and Psyche. 
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in our search after objects necessary to identify the locality al¬ 
luded to by'Homer, but perhaps to'illustrate, in a certain' dc 
gree, even the position of Troy itself; concerning whose situa¬ 
tion, no satisfactory evidence has, in roy opinion, resulted from 
any modern investigation. That it was not altogether un¬ 
known in the time of Augustus, is proved by the writings of 
Strabo, who, more than once, expressly assigns to the ancient 
city, the place then occupied by the village of the Iliensians. 
The text of that author may now be considered as affording a 
safer clue in reconciling the description of Troas given by Ho¬ 
mer with the existing realities of the country, than the poems 
of the bard himself; because the comment afforded by Strabo 
combines all the advantages of observation made eighteen 
centuries ago, both with regard to the country and the refer¬ 
ence borne to its antiquities, by documents, written in a lan¬ 
guage which may be considered as bis own. The traditions 
of the country concerning the Trojan war were not then more 
remote from their origin, than are at this hour the oral records 
of England with regard to its first invasion by the Danes or 
Normans. Comparing the site of the place called Ilium in his 
time, with that of ancient Troy, Strabo says, (Ilus)“did not 
build the city where it now is, but nearly thirty stadiafurther 
eastward, toward Ida and Dardania, where the Iliensian vil¬ 
lage is now situated If, therefore, I shall hereafter succeed 
in ascertaining precisely the locality of the Ilium of Strabo, 
by the discovery of ruins which bear evidence of their being 
the remains of that city, a beacon will be established, whence 
with his bearings and distances, we may search with reasonable 
expectation of being able to point out some even of the artifi¬ 
cial monuments belonging to the plain. But further, if, with 
reference to the situation of Troy itself, having pursued the 
clue thus afforded, wc find any thing to indicate the site of the 
village, where it was believed, in the time of Strabo, and where 
he maintains, that ancient Ilium stood, we cannot be very- far 
from the truth. 

Previously, however, to the introduction of observations re¬ 
lating rather to the conclusion of our examination of the coun¬ 
try, the reader may feel his curiosity gratified by an account 
of our expedition, from the moment iu which we landed at 
Koum kale. We had resolved to penetrate those recesses of 
the mountains, whence the principal river derives its origin • a 
region then unexplored by any traveller: and afterward by 
ascending Kazdaghy, the loftiest ridge of the whole chain at 
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that time covered with snow, ascertain, from the appearance of 
the plain, aud the objects connected with it, whether its summit 
might be deemed the Gargarus of Homer; described as being 
upon the left of the army of Xerxes, during its march from 
Antandrus to Abydus.* But as the Tbymbrins, a river still 
retaining its ancient Dame, in the appellation Thymbreck, and 
which here disembogues itself near the embouchure of the 
Mender, lias been confounded by Dr. Chandler with the 
Simois of Homer, we determined first upon an excursion 
along its banks, to the ruins situated at a place oow called 
Halil Elly; and to Thymbreck Keuy, or the village of Thym- 
bra. 

We crossed the Mender by a wooden bridge, immediately 
after leaving Koum-kali; and ascertained its breadth, in that 
part, to equal one hundred and thirty yards. We then enter¬ 
ed an immense plain, in which some Turks were engaged hunt¬ 
ing wild boars. Feasants were also employed in ploughing a deap 
and rich soil of vegetable earth. Proceeding toward the east, 
and round the bay distinctly pointed out by Strabo,f as the 
harbour in which the Grecian fleet was stationed, we arrived 
at the sepulchre of Ajax, upon the ancient Rhoctean promon¬ 
tory. Concerning this tumulus, there is every reason to be¬ 
lieve our information correct. If we had only the text of Stra¬ 
bo for our guidance, there would be little ground for incredu¬ 
lity ; and, by the evidence afforded in a view of tire monument 
itself, we have the best comment upon his accuracy. It is 
one of the most interesting objects to which the attention of the 
literary traveller can possibly be directed. Instead of the 
simple Stfilfi, usually employed to decorate the summit of the 
most ancient sepulchral mounds, all writers, who have men¬ 
tioned the tomb of Ajax, relate, that it was surmounted by a 
shrine, in which the statue of ihe hero was preserved.}: Re¬ 
ligious regard for this hallowed spot continued through so ma¬ 
ny ages, that even to the time in which Christianity decreed 
the destruction of the Pagan idols, the sanctity of the Aian- 
teuiu was maintained and venerated.§ Such importance was 
annexed to the inviolability of the monument, that after Auto- 

* Hqrodot.lib. vii. 

f Strab- Geogr. lib. xvij. p, 859. Ed.Ox. 

■j Diodorus Siculus, describing the visit paid by Alexander the "Great to the Tomb 
of Achillea, sap he anointed the Stele with perfumes, and ran naked round it with his 
companions. At the Tomb of Ajax he performed rites aud made offerings ; but 
mention occurs of the Stele. Diodor. Sic. lib. xvH. 

8 See the proofs adduced, In regular series, by Chandler, iq hll SixtQrn of Ilium* 4 ' 

I/On.d. 1802 

F 
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117 had earned Into Egypt the consecrated image, it was again 
recovered by Augustus, and restored to its pristine shrine.* 
These facts may possibly serve to account for the present ap- 
peatauce of the tomb, on whose summit that^hrine itself, and 
a considerable portion of the superstructure, remain unto this 
hour. Pliny, moreover, mentions the situation of the tomb as 
being in the very station of the Grcciau fleet; and, by giving 
its exact distance from Sigeum, not only adds to our convic¬ 
tion of its identity, but marks at the same time, most decisive¬ 
ly,' the position of the Portus Achtorutn.] In ail that remains 
of former ages, I know of nothing likely to affect the mind by 
emotions of local enthusiasm more powerfully than this most 
interesting tomb. It is impossible to view its sublime and 
simple form, without calling to mind the veneration so long 
paid to its without picturing to the imagination a successive 
series of mariners, of kings and heroes, who from the Helles¬ 
pont, or toy the shores of Troas and Chersonesus, or on the 
sepulchre itself, poured forth the tribute of their homage; arid 
finally, without representing to the mind the feelings of a na¬ 
tive, or of a traveller, in those times, who, after viewing the 
existing monument, and witnessing the instances of public and 
of private regard so constantly bestowed upon it, should 
have been told the age was to arrive when the existence of 
Troy, and of the mighty dead entombed upon its plain, would 
be considered as having no foundation in truth. 

The present appearance of the shrine, and of a small cir¬ 
cular superstruction, do not seem to indicate higher antiquity 
than the age of the Romans. Some have believed, from the 
disclosure of the shrine, that tire tomb itself was opened; mis¬ 
taking it for a vault, although its situation near the summit 
might have controverted the opinion. This was perhaps con¬ 
structed when Augustus restored the image Antony liad taken 
from the Aiatrteum. A cemeut was certainly employed in the 
work; and the remains of it to this day offer an opportunity 
of confuting very prevailing error concerning the buildings of 
the ancients. The Creeks erected many of their most stupen¬ 
dous edifices without cementation; hence it has been suppo¬ 
sed that the appearance of mortar in a building precludes its 
claim to antiquity. This notion is however set aside at once 


* Strab. Geogr. lib. xvll. p. 858. Ed. Ox. 

f “ Fnit tt Aeantium, a Rhodiit condition inalteto cornu (Rkrrtml Ain*. 4 % 
0 et<T, ° in t,ahone 
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by reference to the pyramids of Egypt; io building these, 
mortar wag undoubtedly used.* 

The view here afforded of the Hellespont and the ptaio of 
Troy is one of the finest the country affords. Several plants, 
during the season of our visit,} were blooming upon the soil. 
Upon the tomb itself we noticed the silvery mezereon, the 
poppy,the beardless hypecoum, and the field star of Bethlehem.} 
From the Aianteum we passed over a heathy country to 
Halil Elly, a village near the Thymbrius, in whose vicinity 
we had been instructed to seek, the remains of a temple once 
sacred to the Thymbreau Apollo. The ruins we found were 
rather the remains of ten temples than of one. 6 The earth to a 
very considerable extent was covered by subverted and brokeu 
columns of marble, granite, and of every order in architecture, 
Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian capitals, lay dispersed in all di¬ 
rections, and some of these were of great beauty. \Ve observ¬ 
ed a bas-relief representing a person ou horseback pursued 
by a winged figure; also a beautiful'representation, sculptured 
after the same manner, of Ceres in her car drawn by two sca¬ 
ly serpents. Of three inscriptions which I copied among thesfe 
ruins, the first w as engraven upon the shaft of a marble pillar. 
This we removed, and brought to England. It is now in the 
vestibule of the public library at Cambridge; and commemo¬ 
rates the public services of a Phrontistcs of Drusus Caesar.|| 
The names of pefsons belonging to the family of Germauicus 
occur frequently among iuscriptious fouud. in and near the 
Troas. Drusus, the son of Germanicus, w as himself appointed 
to a government in the district. The second inscription has 
beeu once before printed, but most erroneously: it may there 
foi e be again presented to the public, in a more accurate form.** 
Whatsoever tends in any degree to illustrate the origin of the 
ruins in which it waG discovered, will be considered interest¬ 
ing; although, after air, we must remaiu iu a-state of the great¬ 
est uncertainty with regard te the city alluded to iu either,of 
these documents. Possibly it may have been Scamandpa; 

*To prove this, the author brought specimens from the spot, of the mortar em¬ 
ployed in building the greater pyramid, 
t March 3d. 

i Daphne argentea* Anemone coronari.i, Ht/prooum inter be,. Ornithogalvm arvense. 

( Our artist, Monsieur Preaux, as well as another of our company, Don Tila Lusit- 
ri, of Naplea.tben employed in making draw ings for the British Ambassador, althtftgh 
both accustomed totheviewof architectural remain*, declared, they could reconcile 
the ruins at Halil Elly toneaccount vet given-of the country, ancient or modeny. 

j] This inscription has-been already published in the account giveu of the Greek 
marbles at Cambridge. Scep r 43* No. JCXl. of that work. 

** It was al°.o 3inco copied by Mr. Walpo 1 ** from whose copy It 19 here given, gev 
rompaoled by bis notes. Sep the following page. 
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but io tbe multitude of cities belonging to Troas, a were' 
conjecture, without any positive evidence, is less pardonable 
than silence. The inscription, offering our only remaining 
clue, sets forth, that the tribe Attalis commemorated Sextus 
Julius Festus, a magistrate of the city, and prsefeet of the Fla¬ 
vian cohort, who had been gymnasiarch, and given magnifi¬ 
cently and largely, to the senators and all citizens, oil ffltfi 
ointment for some public festival. 

H ATT A A IZ Y A H 
XEHTON IOYAION 
.TON KOIMONTHZn 
GAESSEnAPXONSnEIPH2 
AB lANHSTYMN AXIAP 
XHXANTAAAMnPilZ KAI<M 
AOTEIMAZK Al nPATON 
X&NAnAlilNO^KAI 
MEXP1NYNMONONEAAI 
OMETPHXANTATOYI 
TEBOYAEYTAZKAinO 
AElTAZn A NTAZKAIAA 
SWA NT AEKAOYTHPUN 
Al-IMEI 

Tbe third inscription, and perhaps the most important ha^ 
these remarkable words i - 

O I I A I E I C 
TONn ATP I ON 0 EON 
AINE IAN 

V I tiK I LIE ANS TO THEIR COUttTRV’s GOp, SENNAS* 
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IT this had been fottnd by a late respectable and learned- 
author,* it might have confirmed him in the notion that the 
Thymbrius was io fact the Simois, as he believed ; and per¬ 
haps have suggested, in the present name of.the place, Halil 
lli, (nr, as I have written it, Halil EUy, to conform to the 
mode of pronunciation,) and etymology) from IAION. 

From the ruins at Halil Elly we proceeded through a de¬ 
lightful valley, full ofvineyards, and almond-trees in full bloom, 
intending to pass the night at the village of T-hymbreck. We 
found no antiquities, nor did we hear of any in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. The next day, returning toward Halil Elly, we 
left it upon our right, and crossed the Thymbrius by a ford. 
In summer this river becomes almost dry; but during win¬ 
ter it often presents a powerful torrent^carrying all before it. 
Not one of the maps, or of the works yet published upon 
Troas, lias informed us of its (ermiuatiou : according to some, 
it empties itself into the Mender near its embouchure; others 
describe it as forming a junctionnear Tchiblack; a circum¬ 
stance of considerable importance; for if tins last position be 
true, the ruins, at Tchiblack may be those of (he temple of the 
Thymhrseau Apollo. Strabo expressly states the situation of 
the temple to be near the' place where the Thymbrius dischar¬ 
ges itself iuto the Scamander.j After we had passed the ford, 
we ascended a ridge of hills, and found the remains-of a very 
ancient paved way. We then came to the town nr village of 
Tchiblack, where we noticed very considerable remains of 
ancient sculpture, but in such a state of disorder and ruin, that 
no precise description of them can be given. .The most re¬ 
markable are upon the top of a hill called Bet/an Mtsaley, 
near the town, in the midst of a beautiful grove or oak trees, 
toward the village - of Callifat. Here the ruins of a Doric 
temple of white marble lay heaped in (lie most striking man¬ 
ner, mixed with brokeu 6161®, cippi, sarcophagi,-cornices aud- 
capitals of very enormous size, entablatures, and pillars.— 
All of these have reference to some peculiar sanctity by which 
this bill was anciently characterized. It is of a conical form, 
and stands above the town of Tchiblack, appearing as large as 

* The author of the History of Ilium, &c. &c. 

f in the language of the country, signifies a district ; so that the name of 

ibis place admits aliteral interpretation, signifying “ The District of Halil;" which* 
may be further interpreted, “ The JHstrict of the Sun," from one of the naa.ee oF • 
Apollo. A 1 X or AEAIOS. 

1 Strib. Gecgr.lJb.xiii. p 36]. Ed. O*. 
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the Castle Hill at Cambridge. The first inquiry that sug¬ 
gests itself, in a view of this extraordinary scene, naturally in¬ 
volves the original cause of the veneration in which the place 
was anciently held. Does it denote the site of Pagus Iliensi- 
um, whose inhabitants believed that their village stood on the 
site of ancient Troy ? # This place was distant thirty stadiaf 
from the New Ilium of Strabo; and the distance corresponds with 
the relative situation of this hill and Palaio Callifat, or OldCalli- 
fat, where New Ilium stood; as will hereafter be proved. 
Or may it be considered the eminence^ described by Strabo as 
the beautiful colone, five stadia§ in circumference, near which 
Simois flowed.; and Tcbiblack, the Pagus Iliensium ? It was 
rather more than a mile distant|| from the Village of the He¬ 
arts, and stood above it; exactly as this hill is situated with 
regard to Tehiblack.** 

It will now be curious to observe, whether an inscription 
we discovered here does not connect' itself with these inquiries. 
It was found upon the fluted marble shaft of a Doric pillar two- 
feet in diameter; so constructed, as to eontaiua cippus, or 
inscribed slab, upon one side of it ;:ff presenting the following 
characters : 

* Strab. Geogr. lik xiii. p. 86T. Ed.,Qx. 

f Three English miles and six furlongs. 

j ‘H xaA.fi Kotoovn fctXpos -m. 

i Rather more than half a mile. 

(I Ten stadia. 

■** It is a feature of Nature so remarkable, andao artificially characterized at this 
nour, that future travellers will do well to give it due attention. In our present state 
of ignorance'concerning Troas ,,we must proceed with diffidence and caution; no¬ 
thing has been decided concerning the aide of the plain on which this hill stands, and 
where all the objects most worthy of attention seem tome concentrated. I do not 
Iieaitate in expressing a conviction, that when the country shall have been properly 
examined on the northeastern side of the Mender, ioatead of the southwestern, ma¬ 
ny of the difficulties impeding a reconciliation of Homer’s Poems with the geography 
pf the country, will.be done away. This has not yet been attempted. 

ft The cippus. or inscribed par* oftbe pillar., was two feet eleven inebes tongt &nl 

v»S> fe<$t four inches wi<{e. 
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TIBEP lillKAAYAIAIKAIZAPI 
TEPMAN I Kill K AM OYAi-AIZEB A 
JETHIATPinnEIN HKAIT-O 1ZTEK 
NOIZAYTilN KAITHZYI. . 
tfAITH I A0HMATI-1 II AIAA 
IAHMil>»TIBEPIOZKAl . 

• AAN.0 YZYIO Z«l>l AOKA I2APKA 
IHTYN H A YTOYKAAYA.. . 

I NO lOYTATI-IPnAPMEN . ... 
THN 2T OANKAIT A ENAYTHSHA 
NT AKATAZKEYAZANTEZE 
KTftNI AIILN ANEOHKAW 


The inscription records the consecration of a stoa, and alt 
things belonging to it, to Tiberius Claudius Caesar Germam- 
cus, the emperor, and to Julia Augusta Agrippina, his wife, 
and their children, and to Minerva of Ilium. The reasou 
why the Emperor Claudius and bis children were honoured by 
the Ilienses, is given by Suetonius and Tacitus.* Ecithei 
mentions, I know not oa what authority, a fane consecra¬ 
ted to the Ilian Minerva, as having existed in the Pa?, us 
Iliensium, which Alexander adorned after his victory at Grani- 
cus.f Arrian states merely the offerings to Minerva of Ilium, 
making no mention of the fane; but Strabo, who expressly 
alludes to the temple, places it iii the Iliensian city.} But 
■whence originated the sanctity of this remarkable spot, still 
shaded by a grove of venerable oaks l beneath whose branches 
a multitude of votive offerings yet entirely cover the summit 
of the hill ? An inscription commemorating the pious tribute 
of a people in erecting a portico to the family of Claudius 
Csesar and the Iliean Minerva, can only be referred to the in- 


* '• Iliensibui Imperator Claudius tfibuta in perpctmim remisit, oratore Reron* 
VBHre. Eckbel. Doctrine Num. Vet. vol. ii. P 483. Vitiiob. 1791. 
t Eckhel. Doct. Num. Vet. vol. ii. p. 4S3. Wndnb. 1791. 
t T*, ii iffl, >Wiw, nStn ri, fn. Strtb. Geogr. lib. illi. g, 8J5, Ed. Ox 
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habitants of that district of Troas who were styled Iliensts.- It 
has been shown, that Claudius, after the example of Alexander,* 
had perpetually exempted them from the payment of any tri¬ 
bute. In their district stood the Vagus Iliensium , with the 
(caliicolooe) beautiful hill; and nearly thirty stadiaf farther 
toward the west, reversing the order of the bearing given by 
Strabo,J the Iliensium Civitas. If, therefore, this hill, so pre¬ 
eminently entitled to the appellation of Callicolone, from the 
regularity of its form, and the groves by which it seems for 
ages to have been adorned, be further considered, on accouot 
of its antiquities, an indication of the former vicinity of the 
Iliensim village, it should follow, that observing a westward 
course, the distance of three miles and three quarters, or near¬ 
ly so, would terminate in the site of the lliensian city ; and 
any discover}' ascertaining either of these places would infalli¬ 
bly identify the position of the other. This line of direction 
we observed in our route, advancing by a ernes road into the 
plain. 

There were other inscriptions, commemorating the good of¬ 
fices of Roman emperors; but these were so much mutilated, 
that no decisive information could be obtaiued from them. Up- 
'»i one we read i. 


HAAEZANAPIX 4>YA B 
SEZTONIOYAI O . . . 
NATONKOIM0NTHX 
noAEflZEnAPxoNxnei 
PHZ‘I>AABIANHX 


THE ALEXANDRIAN TRIBE HONOUR SEXTUS JULIUS, THE 
MAGISTRATE OF THE CITY. PREFECT OF THE 
FLAVIAN. COHORT,'’4 c. 


Another, inscribed upon the cover of a large marble sai-co^ 
phagus, mentioned a portico, ami the daughter of some person 
for wlibm both the 2TOA aud the xopox had been construct¬ 
ed. 

As we journeyed from this place, we found, in a corn field 
below the hill, a large block of inscribed marble; but owing to 

* Arriam Bxpedlt. llh. i. 

I Three mllw and three quarters. 

fStrab. Geogr. nb. xili. ' 
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the manner in which the atone was concealed by the soil, as 
well a« the illegibility of the inscription, we could only dis¬ 
cern the following characters, in which the name of Jaliift 
again occurs: 


toTAior . 

moN . 

.K O 2 M O N. 

.sustaining what was before advanced, concerning the pres a 
fence of names belonging to the family of Germanicus, or of 
persons who flourished about his time. Upon a medal of Clau¬ 
dius, described by Vaillaot,* belonging to Cotyceium, a city ot 
Phrygia, bordering upon Troas,f we read the words Ein iot- 
aiot nor KOTiAEftn. We proceeded hence toward the 
plain; and no sooner reached it, than a tumulus of* very _ re¬ 
markable size and situation drew our attention, for a short lime, 
from the main object of our pursuit. 

This tumulus, of a high conical form, and very regular 
structure, stands altogether insulated. Of its great antiquity 
no doubt can be entertained by persoos accustomed to view 
the everlasting sepulchres of the aocients-J On the southern 
side of its base is a long natural mound of limestone: this, bo- 
ginning to rise dose to the artificial tumulus, extends toward 
the village of Callifat, in a direction nearly from north to 
south across the middle of the plain. It is of such height, that 
an army, encamped on the eastern side of it, would be con¬ 
cealed from all observation of persons stationed upon the coast, 
by the mouth of the Mender. It reaches nearly to a small and. 
almost stagnant river, hitherto uonoliced, called Callifat Os- 
tnack, or Callifat Water, takiog its name from the village near 
which it falls into the Mender: our road to that place after¬ 
ward led us along the top of the mound. Here theu both art 
and nature have combined to mark the plain by circumstances 

• Narnia id . ImperaL August et C**. p. 12. par. 1698. 

t See the ob»ervatioo of Mentelle. ( Enepclap . Method Geogr. AtUwu. Par. 1787.) 
who thus pUrea It om the authority of Pliny. This position of the eity does not, how¬ 
e'er. appear warranted by a ny explicit declaration of that author. Pliny’s words 
are: ** SeptentnonaH ml parte Galatia coutermina, Merldiarui LgeaonU. Pitidia, Mjrg- 
domiaqw, ok orunle Cappadectam tUli>tgil. OppULa Ibi etieberrime , prater jam dicta, 
Jtuyra, Andria, CeJana, Co/otut, Carina, Cotiaton, Cera u, Iconivm, Mldaion. ” Pli 
Hist. Nat. to*, i lib. v. p-284. Ed. A. Bat 1635. 

, t Mr. Bryant *ays, the tumuli on the plain of Troy are Thraciae. In addition 
to the passages io Strabo which prore the Phrygia**, the inhabitants of the country, 
t» bare boo* io the cj*tom of effecting tumuli, the following paw age from Atbencus 
0 *y be added? • You may *ee every where in the Peloponnesus, but particularly at 
la e fld ea m, large heaps of earth, which they ealj the tomb* of tbt Phrygians, The 
v^me with i'c.'opt,’ I. iiy.y. «25.*’ WtlpiWt -MS'. Javnd. 
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of feature gjid association not likely to occur elsewhere; al¬ 
though such as any accurate description of the. country might 
well be expected to include: and if the poems of Homer, with 
reference to the Plaio of Troy, have similarly associated au 
artificial tumulus aud a natural mound, a conclusion seems 
warranted, that these are the objects to which he alludes. 
This appears to be the case in the account he has giveu of the 
tomb of Ilus and the mound of the plain.* 

Upon the surface of the tomb itself, in several small chan¬ 
nels caused by rain, we found fragments of the vases of ancient 
Greece.f I know not any otiter cause to assign for their ap¬ 
pearance, than the superstitious veneration paid to the tombs 
of Troas in all the ages of history, until the introduction of 
Christianity. Whether they be considered as the remains of 
offerings and libations made by Greeks or Romans, they are 
indisputably not of modern origio. The antiquity of earthen¬ 
ware, from the wheel of a Grecian potter, is as easily cogni¬ 
zable as any work left for modern observation; and, as a ves¬ 
tige of that people, denoting the site of their cities, towns, aud- 
public monuments, may be deemed perhaps equal in importance 
to medals and inscriptions. 

From this tomb we rode along the top of the mound of the 
plain, in a southwestern direction, toward Callifat. After we 
had proceeded about half its length, its inclination became 
southward. Having attained its extremity in that direction, 
we descended into the plain, wheu our guides brought us to 
the western side of it, near its southern termination, to notice a 
tumulus, less considerable than the last described, about three 
hundred paces from the mound, almost concealed from observa¬ 
tion by being continually overflowed, upon whose top two 
small oak trees were then growiug. This tumulus will not be 
easily discerned by future travellers, from the uniformity of 
its appearance at a distance with the rest of the vast plain in 
which it is situated, being either covered with corn, or fur- 


* The Trojans were encamped (or {juopa ntJicio) upon, or near, tlie mound of 
the plain (II. K. 160 )■, and Hector holds hia‘council with the chiefs, apart from the 
camp, at the tomh of Ilua (II *<!*■); which was therefore near the mound. Their 
coincidence oraituMton induced Me. Chevalier to conclude they were one and the 
same Descript. of tlu Plain of Troy, p. 113. Mr Bryant combated thia opinion. 
Observations upon a Treatise, See. p, 9. Mr. Morntt very properly derides the ab- 
surdity of supposing the couicil tb be held at a distance from the army. Kputicmt. «/" 
, P- 96* 

t These are still in our possession, and resemble the beautiful earthenware found 
to the sepulchres of Athens and at Nola in Italy. The durability of such a suhstauae 
is knrvnn to all person* conversant in the arts; it is kpoivn to have resisted the 
uchs jOfirater and air, at least two tboiuand years. 
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rowed by the plough. The view it commands of the coast, 
toward the mbulh of the Mender, may possibly entitle it to 
their subsequent consideration, with reference to the sepulchre 
of Myrinna. 

We now proceed to the CaUifat Osmak, or Callifat Water, 
a river that can scarce be said to flow toward the Mender; 
yet so deep, that we were conducted to a ford in order to pas*. 
Hundreds of tortoises, alarmed at our approach, were falling 
from its banks into the water, as well as from the overhanging 
■branches and thick underwood, among which these animals, 
of all others the least adapted to climb trees, bad singularly 
obtained a footing. Wild fowl also were in great abundance, 
and io the corn land partridges were frequently observed. 
I have no hesitation in stating, that I conceive this river to 
be the Simms; nor would there perhaps remain a doubt upon 
the subject, if it were not for the prejudice excited in conse¬ 
quence of a marvellous error, which has prevailed throughout 
all the recent discussion concerning Troas, with regard to the 
sources of the Scamander. Pope seems first of all to have 
fallen into the notion of the double origin of that river: since 
bis lime. Wood, Chevalier, and their followers, have main¬ 
tained that the Scamander had two sources, oDe of which 
was hot, and the other cold. The whole of this representa¬ 
tion has been founded upon a misconstruction of the word 
HHrAi.* The Scamander has therefore been described as 
having its risef from two sources in the plain, near the Scaean 
gate of the city ; hence all the zeal which has been shown in 

* An expression occurs in the Prometheus of £scbylus, totojiu/ ti jriryai, ft. fTJ. 
p 8. Ed. Blomf.) where the same'word » used; not with reference to the main head*. 
«r original sources, of rivers; but to alt tboEe springs by which they are augmented. 

t Thus described io Pope’s translation of the twenty second book of the Iliad; 

44 Next by Scimander’s doubfe source they bound, 

“ Where tw ofam'd fountains burst the parted ground.” 

There U nothing in tbe original, either of the double tovret or of tbe/«*c of the 
fountains. Homer's words are; 

Kpocvu 5* fsaror tcaAXippda), Ji6a 3i myql 
Aoml at aVcffONN EsapiiSpcu djWitrao*. 

>Jr. Bryant ( Obstruct. trc. p. 28.) interpreted this passage thus: “ They arrived at 
tiro basoos of fine water, from which two fountains of the Scamander r*sue forth,”— 
but combats the notion of tbeir having any other relation to the river. Cowper seems 
to fcare-iucceeded more happily in affording the spirit and design of the original; 

“ And now they reach’d the running riv’let* clear, 

** Where from Bcamander’s dizzy flood arise 
• T wo fountains,”-• 
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giving to the springs of Bonarbashy the name of those source, 
although they are many in number, and all of them wafm 
springs, as will hereafter appear. Having once admitted this 
palpable delusion concerning the sources of the Scamander, 
notwithstanding the very judicious remonstrances of Mr. Bry¬ 
ant upon this part of the subject, and the obvious interpreta¬ 
tion of the text of Homer, the wildest theories ensued.* All 
attention to the plain of Troas on the northeastern side of the 
Mender was abandoned; nothing was talked of excepting 
Bonarbashy, and its warm fountains; and these being once con¬ 
sidered as the sources of the Scamander, were further recon¬ 
ciled with Homer’s description, by urgiog the absurdity of 
believing Achilles to have pursued Hector on the heights of 
Ida, when the chace is said to have happened near the walk 
of Troy. But the plain matter of fact is, that Homer, in no 
part of his poems, has stated either the temperature of the Sca- 
tnander at its source, or its double origin. In no part of his 
poems is there any thing equivocal, or obscure, concerning the 
place whence that river issues, or the nature of its torrent. 
It is with him, ‘Scamander, flowing from Idean Jove;’f 
MEr as no.TAMOX BAGTAiNHX, ‘ the great vertiginous river'i 
1 bearing on his giddy tide the body of Polydorus to the sea j 
»the angry Scamander.’|| The springs bv which Achilles pur¬ 
sues Hector were two fountains,**, or rivulets, near the bed of 
the river, as expressly stated by the poet; but they had no 
connexion with the source of the Scamander, and therefore the 
rise of that river in Mount Tda causes no objection to Homer’s 
narrative. The whole country abounds both with hot and 
with cold springs; so that, unauthorized by the poet to ascend 
to the source of the Scamander, in search of them, we may rest 
satisfied with their position elsewhere. 

Continuing along the southern side of Callifat Water,ft af¬ 
ter having crossed the ford, we came to some ruins upon its 
banks, by which the ground was covered to a considerable ex¬ 
tent. These consisted.of the most beautiful Doric pillars, whose 


* Among others, that of making the heights of Boaarbashy a part of the chain of 
Mount Ida, with which they have no connexion. 

f Iliad 1 Iliad M. 74. 

b Iliad <Z>. || Iliad <X>. 

** Aoial ffrvya. 11. X 147. 

tfThe only person by whom the Callifat Water has been noticed, ia the engineer 
Kaufler. In the map he drew up by order of Count Ludolf, the Neapolitan minister 
at the Porte, and since published by Arrowsmith alter our return to England it is 
indeed introduced; hut in so slight a manner, as to appear a much lew stream than 
Sttmwnflrr vt r which is not the case. 
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capitals and shafts, of the finest white marble, were lying in the 
utmost disorder. Among them we also noticed some entire 
shafts of granite. The temples of Jupiter being always of the 
Doric order, we might suppose these ruins to mark the site of a 
fane consecrated to Idean Jove; but Doric was evidently the 
prevailing order among the ancient edifices of the Troas, as it 
is found every where in the district, and all the temples in that 
part of Phrygia could not have been consecrated to the same 
deity. The ruins by the Callifat Water have not been hitherto 
remarked by any traveller; although Akerblad obtained, and 
published in a very inaccurate manner, an inscription I also 
copied there. It is as old as the Archonsbip of Euclid.*— 
Having already twice befose published it, both in the account 
of the Greek marbles preserved in the vestibule of the public 
library at Cambridge,) and also in the appendix to the disser¬ 
tation on the soros of Alexander,}: the introduction of the ori¬ 
ginal legend here would be deemed an unnecessary repetition. 
It was inscribed upon the lower part of a plain marble pillar: 
this we removed to the Dardanelles, and afterward sent to 
England. The interpretation sets forth, that “ those partak¬ 
ing OF THE SACRIFICE, AND OF THE GAMES, AND OF THE WHOLE 
FESTIVAL, HONOURED PYTHA, DAUGHTER OF SCAMANDROTI- 

mus, native of Ilium, who performed the office of 

CANEPHORAS IN AN EXEMPLARY AND DISTINGUISHED MAN¬ 
NER, FOR HER PIETY TOWARD THE GODDESS.” In the COR- 

jecture already offered, that the stream, on the banks of which 
those edifices were raised, and these vows offered, was the 
Simois of the ancients, some regard was necessarily intended, 
both to the ruius here situated, and the inscription to which 
reference is now made. A certain degree of collateral, although 
no positive evidence, may possibly result from the bare mention 
of places arid ceremonies, connected by their situation, and 
cousccrated by their nature, to the history of the territory 
where Simois flowed. 

Near the same place, upon a block of Parian marble, I found 

* See the late Professor Porson’s opinion, a 3 given in the author’s account of 
“ Greek Marbles” at Cambridge, p. 50. 

f Ibid. v 

i “ Tomb of Alexander.” 
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another inscription, but not equally perfect. The following 
letters were all I could collect from the most careful examina¬ 
tion of the atone. 

A2Tn©ynzi 
XMHTftNAEAYXAl 
flATHPKAT ATHNTOYriA 
Ol-IKHNEZEniKPIMTO 
KAIKIA lOYZOYnO 
TAMIOYKA 
AnOAE 

We afterward proceeded to the Greek village of Callifat. 
situated near the spot where the Callifat Osmack joins the 
Mender. In the streets and courtyards of this place were ly¬ 
ing several capitals of Corinthian pillars; and upon a broken 
marble tablet, placed in a wall, I noticed part of an inscription 
its metre; the rest of the characters having perished : 

. . I AY XI NANA PAX INIK 

.HPOKAONYMO . 

. .POSTOZOY. 

While I was copying this, some peasants of the place came 
to me with Greek medals. They were all of copper, iu high 
preservation, and all medals of Ilium, struck in the time of 
the Roman emperors.* On one side was represented the figure 
of Hector combating, with his shield and spear, and the words 
EKTOPlAlEnpt; and upon the other, the head either of Amoni- 
nus, Faustina, Severus, or some later Roman emperor or em¬ 
press. As there were so many of these Uiean medals, I asked 
where they were fouQd; and was answered in modern Greek, 

* The copper coinage of Greece was not in use until toward tbe close of the Pe¬ 
loponnesian war. It was first introduced at Athens, at tbe persuasion of one Dio¬ 
nysius; thence called Xataou*; according to Athenzeus, lib. xt. c. 3. &lib-ii- c. 12, 
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at PalaioCalli/al, Old Callifat, a short distance from the pre¬ 
sent village, in the plain toward the east.* I begged to be con¬ 
ducted thither ; and took one of the peasants with me as a 
guide. 

YVe came to an elevated spot of ground, surrounded on all 
sides by a level plain watered by the Callifat Osmack, and 
which there is every reason to believe the Simoisian. Here 
we found, not only the traces, but also the remains of an an¬ 
cient citadel. Turks were then employed raising enormous 
blocks of marble, from foundations surrounding the place; pos¬ 
sibly the identical works constructed by Lysimacbus; who 
fenced new Ilium with a wall. The appearance of the struc¬ 
ture exhibited that colossal and massive style of architecture 
which bespeaks the masonry of the early ages of Grecian his¬ 
tory. All the territory within these foundations was covered 
-by broken pottery, whose fragments were part of those ancient 
vases now held in such high estimation. Here the peasants 
said they found the medals they had offered to us, and most 
frequently after heavy rains. Many had been discovered in 
consequence of the recent excavations made there by the 
Turks, who were removing the materials of the old founda¬ 
tions, for the purpose of constructing works at the Dardanelles. 
As these medals, bearing indisputable legends to designate the 
people by whom they were fabricated, have also, in the cir¬ 
cumstances of their discovery, a peculiar connexion with the 
ruins here, they may be considered as indicating, with tolera¬ 
ble certainty, the situation of the city to which they belonged. 
Had we observed, in our route from Tchiblack, precisely the 
Hue of direction mentioned by Strabo, and continued a due 
course from east to west, instead of turning toward the south 
in the Simoisian plain to visit the village of Callifat, we should 
have terminated the distance he has mentioned, of thirty sta¬ 
dia, (as separating the city from the village of the Iliensians) 
by the discovery of these ruins. They may have been the 
same which Kauffer noticed in his map,f by the title of Villa 
tie Constantine; but evidently appear to be the remains of 
New Ilium ; whether we regard the testimony afforded by their 
situation, as accordant with the text of Strabo; or the dis- 

# Every traveller who has visited Greece will be aware of the importance of pro¬ 
fiting by the mention of the word Palaio , a*! applied to the name of any place It is 
a never-failing indication of the site of some ancient city; and 80 it proved io the 
present instance. 

■f See the map published by Arrowsoiith or The Plain of Troy, from an original 
design by Kauflfer, 
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covery there made of medals of the city. Once in possession 
of this important point, a light breaks in upon the dark laby¬ 
rinth of Troas; we stand with Strabo upon the very spot 
whence he deduced his observations concerning other objects 
in the district; looking down upon the Simoisidn plain, and 
viewing the junction of two rivers (“ one flowing toward 
FigtStm, ami the other toward Ilhasteum,” precisely as de¬ 
scribed by him) in front of the Iliensian city: being guided, at 
the same time, to Callicolone, the village of the Ilieans, and the 
sepulchres of ^Esyetes, Batieia, anil Ilus, by the clue he has 
afforded. From the natural or artificial elevation of the ter¬ 
ritory on which the city stood, (an insulated object in the plain) 
rve beheld almost every landmark to which that author has 
alluded. The splendid spectacle presented toward the west 
by the snow-clad top of Samothrace, lowering behind Iinbrus, 
would baffle every attempt of delineation : it rose with inde¬ 
scribable grandeur to a height beyond all I had seen for a long 
time; and while its etheria! summit shone with inconceivable 
brightness in a sky without a cloud, seemed, notwithstanding its 
remote situation, as if its vastness would overwhelm all Troas, 
should an earthquake heave it from its base. Nearer to the 
eye appeared the mouth of the Hellespont, and Sigeum. On 
the'sotilh, the tomb of ASsyetcs, by the road leading to Alexan¬ 
dria Troas;* and less remote the Scamander, receiving Simois, 
or Callifal Water, atthe boundary of the Simoisian plain.—• 
Toward the east, the Throsmos, with the sepulchres of Batieia 
and Ilus: and far beyond, in the great chain of Ida, Gargarus 
opposed to Samothrace,j dignified by equal if not superior al¬ 
titude, anil beaming the same degiee of splendour from the 
snows by which it was invested. 

* 'O 5uxvupoo* toD Atcvrrrou -rtttpo s xata -rov ifi ’AX*?av$piiay 6S6f. 

Strab. Geogr. lib. liii. p 863. Ed. Ox. 

■f It is only by viewing the stupendous prospect afforded-in these classic*! regions, 
that any adequate idea can be formed of Homer’s powers as a painter, and of the ac¬ 
curacy which distinguishes what Mr. Wood (Essay on Homer, p. 132.) terms bis 
‘•c elatiai geography.” Neptune placed on the top of Samothrace, commanding a 
prospectof Ida, Troy, and the fleet, observes Jupiter, upon Gargarus, turn his. back 
upon Troas. What is intended by this averted posture of the god, ? other than that 
Gargarus was partially concealed by a cloud, while Pnmothrace remained unveiled ; 
a circumstance so often realized ? All the march of Juno, from Olympus, by Fieria 
and iEmathia, to Athos : from Alhos, by sea,to Lemnos; and thence to Imbros and 
Gargarus; is a correct delineation of the striking face of nature, in which the pictu¬ 
resque wildness and grandeur of real scenery is further adorned by a sublime poetical 
fiction. Hence itis evident that Homer must have lived in the neighbourhood of 
Troy; that he borrowed the scene of the Iliad (as stated by Mr. Wood, p. 182) 
from ocular examination; aiid th? action of it, from the prevailing trgditfop of tfi* 
times. •' > 
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DISTRICT OF TROAS. 


Ford of the Mender—Fountains of Bonarbashy—their Temper¬ 
ature—Possible Allusion to them in Homer—Antiquities of 
Bonarbashy-Heights called the Acropolis-Ancient Tumuli — 
Probable Origin of the supposed Acropolis—Observations by 
the Polar Star—Journey to the Source of the Mender — Ba¬ 
salt Pillars — JEnia—Remarkable Tomb—Plain of Beyra- 
mitch — Turkmanle—Bonarbashy of Beyramitch — Warm 
Springs — Beyramitch — Antiquities—Kuchunld Tepe — Tem¬ 
ple and Altars of Jupiter — Evgillar—Ascent to the Summit 
ofGargarus—Oratories of Hermits—View from the highest 
Point of the Mountain—Errors in the Geography of the 
Country—Appearance of the hlcean Chain toward Ledum — 
Dangerous Situation of the Author. * 


It was now time to visit Bonarbashy, a place of which so 
much has been written anti said. It had long been a conspicu¬ 
ous object in sight; and appeared at a distance toward the 
south-east, upon an eminence commanding a very extensive 
view of all Troas. Returning, therefore, to Callifat. we took 
the ordinary road to it from Koum-lcale, and soou arrived at a 
ford of the Mender; at this time so broad and deep, that we 
were glad to hail some Turks at a cousiderable distance upon 
the opposite shore, and ask if it were passable. They answer¬ 
ed in the affirmative; but we narrowly escaped being carried 
off, horses and all, by the torrent. We rode quite up to the 
girths, across a place two hundred feet wide, and the current 
was extremely rapid. It reminded me of those rivers in the 
north ol Sweden, which fall into the Gulph of Bothnia. It 
was at this ford that my friend Mr. Gell, in a very different 
season of the year, was in danger of losing all the fruits of his 
journey, by letting ills papers fall into the river.* He stated 
the breadth of it as somewhat more than a hundred feet. In 
certain periods of the year, it inundates all the neighbouring 


* Topograph) qf Troy, p. IS. See also the very accurate representation or the 
Ford, with a view, from it, of Bonarbasliy, in the 24th plate, p. 70. of tbe same work. 
1 am able and anxious to bear ample testimony to Mr. Cell's aecurac\, in ail the en¬ 
gravings which have been made from his drawings. We were together in Constantino¬ 
ple, in 18 t) 0 , and both visited Troas in the following year. Our journey took place & 
.March, 1801; Mr. GeU did not arrive until December. 

Q 2 
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territory; and the marks of such an inundation, caused by the 
brandies of trees, reeds, and rushes, left by the water ou the 
land, were visible a considerable distance from its banks, at the 
time we passed. It has been usual to consider this river bear- 
itfg every character of the Scamander, as the Simois of Homer, 
for which I can find no authority whatsoever :* indeed, there is 
positive evidence to the contrary. All the principal battles of 
Homer were fought either on the banks of the Simois, or very 
near it; that is to say, within the Simoisian plain. Homer, enu¬ 
merating the rivers brought to act against the Grecian rampart, 
thus characterizes the Simois: 

-“ Thy stream, 

“ Simois, whose banks with helmets and with shields 
“ Were atrew’d, and chiefs of origin divine.” 

If then we can point out any other passage whicli decides 
the position of the Scamander with regard to the Simois, we 
may identify the two rivers, without any reference to the cir¬ 
cumstances of their origin, merely by the geography of the coun¬ 
try. Such a passage occurs in the eleventh book of the Iliad, 
where it is recorded of Hector, that 

-“ on the left of all the war, 

** He fought beside Scamander”- 

The Scamander beiug therefore on the left of the Trojan army, 
and the battle in the Simoisian plain, having in front the Gre¬ 
cian camp aod the sea, the nature of the territory is sufficient 
to decide the relative position of the two rivers. The scene of 
action can only be reconciled with the plain of Callifat Ostnack, 
bounded on the left, to a person facing the Hellespont, by the 
Mender ;f which river us necessarily is proved to have been the 
Scamandef of Homer. 

* It is quite amusiqg to observe'the freedom of citation and palf iblo errors, which 
have been tolerated. In Mons. Chevalier’s Description of iht plain of Troy , we find 
the author (p. 3 ) supporting the following observations, by references to the text of 
Homer: •» l shall distinguish the impetuous course of the rapid Simois, and the limpid 
stream of the divine Scamander.” In the margin, the reader ia directed to the 12th 
book of the Iliad, v. 21, 22; the 21st, v. 307; the 7th. v, 329; and also to the 12th, v. 
21, &c. for authorities concerning the epithets thus given to the two rivers. If he 
takes for granted the fidelity of M. Chevalier, it is all very well; hut the slightest ex¬ 
amination of the passages referred to, diBpels the illusion. Nothing is there said, 
either of impetuous and rapid Simois, or of the limpid stream of the Scamander. Yet 
the same author had found in Bayle’s Dictionary, under the article 'ScumanderS (see 
p. 48) that Julia, the daughter of Augustus, met with the fate of Mr. Gell’s Journals, 
Which me also narrowly escaped, in fording the torrent of the Mender. 

t Mr. Wood (Essay on Homer, p. 89.) was thoroughly impasted with the necessity 
of admitting the Himoia to he on the eastern side of the Scamander, by the remarks 
made upon Mr. Pope’s map, in which the engraver had reversed the positlbn, not 
only of the jivers, but also of the two promontories, Rhaeteum and Sigeum; “ s+ 
thft,” says he, “ the SwmandeT runs on that side of Troy which belong*to the Step**,” 
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After having passed the ford, we galloped up to the agha’s 
mansion at Bonarbashy, the name of which place, literally trans¬ 
lated, signifies ‘ The head of the springs'* Immediately on my 
arrival, I hastened to them, keeping a thermometer exposed 
and pendent the whole tvay, as the sun was then setting, and a 
avourable opportunity offered for an accurate investigation of 
their temperature. Some peasants who conducted me, related 
the tradition concerning the supposed heat and cold of the differ-* 
ent sources; one only being, as they said, a hot spring. I desired 
to examine that first, aud for this purpose was taken to a place 
about half a mile from the agha’s bouse; to the most distant of 
the several spriugs; for in fact there are many, bursting from 
different crevices, through a stratum of breccia, or pudding- 
stone, covered by a superincumbent layer of limestone. From 
the number of the springs, the Turks call the place Kirk Geuse, 
or • Forty Eyes' I then asked the peasants if this was the hot 
spring, as it evidently was not the same described by Mons. 
Chevalier. They replied, that its greatest heat might be ob¬ 
served during winter, and therefore that it must be uow hot.f 
It was a shallow pool of water, formed by the united product 
of many small streams, issuing from several cavities in the rock 
I have mentioned. This pool was quite overshadowed by 
some distant hills, behind which the s;..i was then setting; it was 
therefore a proper time for ascertaining the temperature, both 
of the air and the water, j. north wind had prevailed during 
the day, but the sky had beep more than usually serene, and 
without a c’oud: not a breath of air was then stirring. I first 
tried the water with my baud; it felt warm, and even the rock 
near and above the surface of the water iras sensibly affected by 
heat. I then had recourse to :r.y thermometer; it was graduated 
according lo the scale of «Je!si..3; but I shall give'the result 
according io the corresponding elevation of Fahrenheit; being 
more adapted to common observation in England. t\heu ex¬ 
posed to the externa! air, the mercury stood at 48 ° ; or sixteen 
degrees above the freezing point. I then placed it in oue of 
the crevices whence the water issued, so as to immerse both the 
tube aud scale: in two minutes, the mercury rose to 02°, aud 
there remained. I then tried the same experiment in all the 
other crevices, and found the heat of the water the same, although 

* Places are named in Wales exactly after the same manner; as, Pen tre fyniJyit 
'The head of the three springs.' 

f Almost the only winter the Turks had in 1B01 was during the month of March, 
The peasants believe the heat to be greater at that season of the year, merely because 
the external air is colder. The temperature of the water is always the same. 
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the temperature of the external air was lowered to 47°. F ro * 
hence I proceeded to the hot spring of M. Chevalier; and could 
not avoid being struck by the plausible appearance it offered, 
for those who wished to find here a hot and cold spring, as 
fountains of the Scamaoder. It gushes perpendicularly out of 
the earth, rising from the bottom of a marble and granite reser¬ 
voir, and throwing up as much water as the famous fountain of 
Holywell in Flintshire. Its surface seems vehemently boiling; 
and during cold weather, the condensed vapour above it causes 
the appearance of a cloud of smoke over the well. The mar¬ 
ble and granite slabs around it are of great antiquity; and its 
appearance, in the midst of surrounding trees, is highly pictu¬ 
resque. The mercury had now fallen, in the external air, to 
46°, the sun being down ; but when the thermometer was held 
under water, it rose as before, to 62°. Notwithstanding the 
warmth of this spring, fishes were seen sporting in the reservoir. 
When held in the stream of either of the two channels which 
conduct the product of these springs into a marsh below, the 
temperature of the water diminished, in proportion to its dis¬ 
tance from the source w hence it flowed. I repeated similar ob¬ 
servations afterward, both at midnight, and in the morning be¬ 
fore sunrise; but always with the same results. Hence it is 
proved, that the fountains of Bonarbashy are warm springs; of 
which there are many, of different degrees of temperature, in 
all the district through which the Mender flows, from Ida to the 
Hellespont. That the two channels which convey them toward 
the Scamander may have been the aoiai itHrAi of Homer,* 
is at least possible : and w hen it is considered, that a notion 
still prevails in the country, of one being hot, and the other cold; 
that the women of the place bring all their garments to be washed 
in these springs, not according to the casual visits of ordinary 
industry, but as an ancient and established custom, in the exer¬ 
cise of which they proceed with all the pomp and songs of a 
public ceremony ; it becomes perhaps probable.^ The remains 
of customs belonging to the most Temote ages are discernible in 
the shape aud construction of the wicker cars, in which the 
linen is brought upon these occasions, and which are used all 


is , 8 M , teral * ransl *' i0 “ of <he words of the Venetian scholiast, upon 
II. A. US. “ Two fountains/rom the Scamaoder rise m the plain • but the fountains 
of the Scamaoder are not iu the plain.” . ine 1 n 06 

1 The full description of such a cercrotny occurs in the sixth book of the DrivsxPr 
wbeiei. is related that the daughter ofAIcinous, with all ,h" maidfoa rfheMr 
pro red! to wash the linen of her family. According to fausanias, there waa an 
cient picture to beseen in bis time, in which this subject was represented 
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over this country. In the first view of them, I recognised the 
form of an ancient car, of Grecian sculpture, iu the Vatican 
collection at Rome; and which, although of Parian marble, had 
been carved to resemble wicker work; while its wheels were 
an imitation of those solid circular planes of timber used at this 
day in Troas, and iu many parts of Macedonia and Greece, for 
the cars of the country. They are expressly described by 
Homer, in the mention marie of Priam’s litter, when the king 
commands his sons to bind on the-cbest, or coffer, which was of 
wicker-work, upon the body of the carriage.* 

Returning to the house of the agha, the prospect of the. 
plain was becoming dim in the twilight. Samothrace still ap¬ 
peared ; and as the moon rose over all, the minuter traces of 
the scone were no longer discernible ; but the principal objects, 
in fine distinct masses, remained long visible. 

In the morning I observed a number of antiquities in and 
about the place, such as fragments of Doric and Ionic pillars of 
marble, some columns of granite, broken bas-reliefs, and, in 
short, those remains so profusely scattered over this extraor¬ 
dinary country ; serving to prove the number of cities and tem¬ 
ples, once the boast of Troas, without enabling us to ascertain 
the position of any one of them. There is every reason to 
believe some ancient town was originally situated at Bonar- 
Bashy; r.ot only by these remains, but by the marks of ancient 
turrets, as of a citadel, in the soil immediately behind the house 
of the agha. The rc'.iques of very ancieut pavement may 
also be observed in the street of the village; and iu the front 
of it, upon a large block of Parian marble, used as a seat, uear 
the tnosque, Mr. V/alpole observed a curious inscription, which 
is here subjoined, in an extract from his Journal.f 

* Iliad This wicker chest, being movable, is used or not, as circumstances 
jnay require- 

t “ I shall here give an inscription which I copied at Bonarbashy, and which has 
never yet been published. It is on a piece of marble, now serving as a seat, and very 
interesting, being found on the supposed site of Troy ; but to what city of the Troad 
it belonged, cannot be determined from any tact mentioned in it. From the omission 
,of the tora adscript, it may he referred to the time of the Romans ; (See ChishuU,' 
Antiq. Aiiat) and a form of expression precisely similar to one in the inscription la 
to be found in the answer of the Roman* to the Teians, in Chisbull, p. 102. 

.ENFIANTIK AlPfinEPITH2 

nPO2TO0EIONETSEBE!A2 

K A JMAA12T AriPOSTHN A©HN AN 

EKTH2nPOTEPONrPAd>El2H2 

En32T0AH2nPO2TMA2nE 

nETSMAirTASlGANEPONriE 

d>TKHNAlKA0HNTA2TEBOT2KAI 

TOT2BOTKOAOT2 .... 
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At a distance from Bonarbashy, and not in any way connected 
either with the antiquities there, or with the place itself, are 
the heights, which recent travellers, and several of my parti¬ 
cular friends, after the example of M. Chevalier, have thought 
proper to entitle the acropolis of ancient Troy. Not having 
my own mind satisfied upon the subject, I should be extreme¬ 
ly deficient in duty to my readers, if any sense of private re¬ 
gard induced me to forego the stronger claim they have to my 
sincerity. Having already shown the nature of the error con¬ 
cerning the source of the Scamander, which first induced M. 
Chevalier to adapt appearances at Bonarbashy to the history 
of Ilium, I am particularly called upon to point out his other 
misrepresentations. One of the most glaring is that which 
concerns titc temperature of the springs;* another is inde*. 
scribing the heights to which 1 now allude, as a part of the 
chain of Mount Ida, although seperated from it by the whole 
plain of Beyramitch, which intervenes toward the east; and a 
third, that of representing the heights to which the supposed 
acropolis belonged, as a continuation of the ascent on which 
Bonarbashy is placed ; so that the reader supposes a gradual 
rise to take place from what he has defined as the relative situ- 
ation of the lower to the upper city ; although a deep and 
rocky dingle intervenes, never yet subjected to any effort of 
human labour, which might serve to connect the two places with 
each other. The autiquities on these heights are certainly very 
remarkable, and worthy every degree of attention a traveller 
can bestow upon them. I shall now proceed to describe their 
appearance. 

Proceeding in a southeasterly direction from the sloping 
eminence on which Bonarbashy is situated, we crossed the din¬ 
gle I have mentioned; and then began to climb the steep, on 
which it lias been supposed the citadel of Priam stood. Upon 
the very edge of the summit, and, as it were, hanging over it, 
is an ancient tumulus, constructed entirely of stones, heaped, 
after the ordinary manner, into a conical shape, and of the 
usual size of such sepulchres : this, although various, may be 
averaged according to a circumference, for the base, equal to 

** This inscription seemB to have formed part of a message to the citizens or ma¬ 
gistrates of the place ; and the writer refers in it to.'omethiog formerly addressed to 
them concerning piety toward the gods, hut particularly toward Minerva; and men¬ 
tion is made of oxen, which may have been offered up to the goddess; as Xerxes, 
we find from Herodotus, sacrificed to her, when at Troy, a thousand oxen ; 
JOucri x^t'os Potfr .’ 1 fVktpole's MS. Journal. 

* “ The ooe of these sources is in reality tporm, fee- and the other is alwavs 
coW.” CtevalUr's Dcseriyt. of plain of T.oj. p. 127.’ 
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hu bundl'd yards; and these are nearly the dimensions of the 
base of this tumulus, w hich has been called the tomb of Hector.* 
That this name has been inconsiderately given, will be evident 
from the statement of a single fact; namely, that it slandb on 
the outside of tlie remains, insignificant as they are, of the wall 
once surrounding the hill on which it is placed ; although that 
wall has been described as the ancient iticlosure of the supposed 
citadel. The evidence of one is therefore nearly sufficient to 
contradict the other; for, although Homer is not explicit as to 
the situation of Hector’s tomb, there is every other reason to 
suppose it was erected within the walls of the city. But there 
ate other tumuli upon these heights, equally entitled, by their 
size and situation, to the distinction so hastily bestowed upon 
this. It will therefore be curious to ascertain the cause of its 
present appellation, and show how very little foundation it 
had in reality. This tumulus has been formed entirely of 
loose stones,f and the coincidence of such a circumstance with 
Homer’s description of the tomb of Hector, was deemed a suffi¬ 
cient ground of discovery as to the identity of the tomb itself.f 
A little farther attention, however, to these monuments, would 
have proved that they were all constructed after the same 
maimer ; the stones of the other tumuli being only concealed 
from observation by a slight covering of soil. From tiiis spot 
the whole Isle of Teuedos is in view, and a most magnificent 
prospect of the course of the Scamander to the sea, with all 
Troas, aud every interesting object it contains. This considera¬ 
tion,? together with the remarkable character of the hill itself, 
surrounded by precipices above the river.|| and, still more, the 
erroneous opinions entertained of the springs at Bonarbashy, 
superseded every objection urged concerning its distance from 
the coast, aud the utter impossibility of reconciling such a 
position of the city with the account given by Homer of the 

♦It is ninety-three yards in circumference. 

t Here we found a new species of orchis, which we have called ORcnis kerotca. 
Orchis tab*'II o cmarginato, obcordato lafissimo : petal is suberedis ovalo oblongis; brae• 
tcis germinc longitribus: cornu adsundente subwato germine breviotc ; folds carinatis 
subensi/urmibus: but bis ovatis. By the side of it grew omithogafvm hit cum , or yrtfdm 
star of Bethlehem; and hyacinthns raemnsvs. the grape hyacinth. Ou other parts of 
these heights we found, moreover, a new species of cardaminc, wbjch has received 
the nanie of cardaminc tenella. The following is the description of it; Cardaminefo- 
liit fimplicibur, tematis, pinnatisque ciliatis pilosis : foliolis bast inaquaiibus subreni- 
formibus ; sUiqnlt tineambus longis , Other plants, interesting ooly in their locality, 
were, anemone apennina, tcucrium pnlium, anemone hortensis , and teditsn cepaa. 

( Iliad fj. See also Chevalier's Description, &c. p. 125. 

** Estin conspectu Tenedos.”-- 

I Whence the Trojans were invited to cast down the Grecian horse. 
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manner in which Hector was pursued around, its walls by 
Achilles.* 

One hundred and twenty-three paces from the tumulus, 
called by Chevalier, and others, the tomb of Hector, is a se¬ 
cond ; a more regular and more considerable artificial heap of 
the same nature, and iu every respect having a better title to 
the name bestowed upon the first. The base of this is one 
hundred and thirty-three yards io circumference. An huudred 
and forty-three pacts further on, upon the hill, is a third, the 
circumference of whose base measured ninety yards. Names 
have been already bestowed upon them all; the first being call¬ 
ed, as before stated, the tomb of Hector; the second, that of 
'Priam ; and the third, that of Paris. After passing these tu¬ 
muli, appear the precipices flanking the southeastern side of 
the bill above the Scamander, v, h:ch winds around its base.— 
So much has been already written and published upon the sub¬ 
ject, that it is not necessary to be very minute iu describing 
every trace of human labour upon this hill. The extent of its 
•summit is eight hundred and fifty yards: its breadth, in tire 
widest part, equals about.two hundred and fifty. The foun¬ 
dations of buildings, very inconsiderable in their nature, and, 
with no character of remote antiquity, may be discerned in 
several parts of it: the principal of these are upon the. most 
elevated spot toward the precipices surrounding its southeast¬ 
ern extremity; where, the appearances, as well of the soil as 
of masonry, certainly indicate the former existence of some an¬ 
cient superstructure. But the remains are uot of a description 
even to ascertain the site of a Roman citadel: they seem rather 
to denote one of the retreats of those numerous pirates which in 
different ages have infested the Hellespont; and whose disper¬ 
sion in the time of Drusus Caesar, gave occasion to the memo¬ 
rial of gratitude before noticed, as inscribed upon one of the 
marbles we removed from the ruins at Halil Elly.f This re¬ 
mark applies solely to the buildings. The tumuli upon these 
heights undoubtedly relate to a very different period: and 
whether their history may be carried back to the events of 
the Trojan war, or to the settlement of Milesian colonies upon 
the coast, is a point capable of some elucidation, whenever 
future travellers have an opportunity to examine their in¬ 
terior. 


* Iliad X’. Some, misled by- Virgil, (in. I. «7.) hare affirmed that Achilles 
draped tbe body ©ft Hector tbrffce YoHnd the city, 
t See tbe preceding cbapteiyp.il. 
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Thus far of Bonarbaehy, its springs and its antiquities.— 
During the rest of our residence in the place, we made several 
excursions into the plain, revisiting the objects before describ¬ 
ed. I crossed the whole district, in different directions, not 
less than seventeen times; but have preferred giving the reader 
the result of my observations in a continued narration rather 
than in the exact order of their occurrence; as this must ne¬ 
cessarily have introduced superfluous and wearisome repeti¬ 
tions* I took the following bearings by the polar star. Due 
north of Botjarbashy stands the hill of Tchiblack. To the west 
lies Tenedos; and in the same line, nearer to the eye, is the 
tomb of A5syetes. ThS springs are toward the south; and the 
tumuli, upon the heights behind Bonarbashy, to the southeast, 
hemnos, and a line of islands, are seen from the heights, bear¬ 
ing from southeast toward the northwest. 

On the eighth of March, the memorable day on which our 
troops under General Abercrombie were landed in Egypt, and 
while that event was actually taking place, we left Bonarbashy, 
determined, if possible, to trace the Mender to its source, in 
Mount Ida, about forty miles up the couutry. Distances in Tur¬ 
key being everywhere estimated according to the number of 
hours in which caravans of camels, preceded by an ass, are occu¬ 
pied in performing them, the reader is requested toconsider every 
such hour as equivalent to three of our English miles. After ri¬ 
ding, according to this estimate, an hour aud a half toward the 
southeast, we descended to the village of Araplar. We afterward 
proceeded through a valley, where we observed, in several places, 
the appearance of regular basaltic pillars. Thence, entering a de¬ 
file of the mountains, very like some of the passes in the Tirol, 
we were much struck with the grandeur of the scenery. Shep¬ 
herds were playing their reed pipes among the rocks^ while 
herds of goats and sheep were browsing on the herbage near 
the bed of tfie torrent. We passed a place called Sarmo sakt- 
chy cupre, an old cemetery, on the left hand side of the road. 
In this, by way of gravestone, was placed a natural basaltic 

* During these excursions. I collected several plants which deserve notice. Leon- 
ticc Irontoprtalum, or true lion's leaf, floutished in different parts of the plain. The 
blossoms are yellow, with a tinge of greeu, in large leafy hunches; the leaves almost 
like those of a p*ony, and the root of a bulb, resembling that of the cyclamen, but 
iarger This curious and beautiful plant is not yet introduced into any English gar¬ 
den. Also icirpitr holoschanus, the cluster-headed clubrush. This is found in England 
tipon the coast of Hampshire, and in Devonshire. Trifolivm'vn\florvm, or solitary 
jlowered trtfoil. Atraclylis humUis , the dn arf rayed ikittle . Hypecoum imberbe, the 
beardless homed ctmin, described by Dr. Smith in the Prodromus to Dr. Sibtborpe’a 
FloraGraca. A nondescript homed cumin, with very sharp leaves, and much-brancbW 
flower-stalks. The poppy, anemone coronaria, was common every where 
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pillar, upright in the soil, among fragments of others. The pit- 
far was hexagonal; about seven feet in height, and ten inches 
diameter; of hard black basalt, without any horizontal fis¬ 
sures, like those seen in the pillars of the Giant’s Causeway in 
Ireland, but as regular in its sides and angles as the finest spe¬ 
cimen of crystalized emerald. Having a;teoded particularly 
to the appearances presented by basalt in many parts of the 
world, in the beds of rivers, in lakes, and in the sea; and hav¬ 
ing traced them almost the whole way from the north coast of 
Ireland, through all the Hebrides, to Iceland ; I am persuaded 
the regularity of this structure is entirely owing to crystaliza- 
tiotj. The original deposit whence the pillars in this place were 
derived, does not lie far from the road. The strata on each 
side consisted, for the most part, of limestone; but we observ¬ 
ed a subjacent bed of schistus , containing greenish asbestus , 
like that found on the western coast of Inverness-shire in Scot¬ 
land. A wild race of mountaineers appeared 'occasionally de¬ 
scending the heights into the defile; or seated by the banks 
of the river, with 6anda)s on their feet, made of undressed 
bulls’ hides, bound with thongs of the same materials around 
their-ancles and insteps. Such was the oaliga, or military shoe, 
as we now see it represented on Grecian bronzes and medals ; 
and it is probable that from these mountains a costume might 
be selected, exhibiting the appearance of the people in the same 
district, over whom iSueas, retiring up the country, is said to 
have reigned, after the capture of Troy.* At four hours’ dis¬ 
tance from Bonarbashy we came to the town of JEne , the 
ASneia of Strabo,f situated upon a liver falling into the Men¬ 
der, which Mr. Wood described as being itself the Scaman- 
dei - 4 The appearance of the town is very pleasing, being or¬ 
namented with cypresses, and backed by lofty rocks and moun¬ 
tains. *We were surprised in finding a place of so much con¬ 
sequence so remotely situated. Its remarkable appellation, 
still commemorating the name of JEneas, and having borne the 
same appellation in the time of Augustus, speaks more forcibly 
the truth of the story of Troy, than any written document. It is 
an existing evidence, against which there is do possible appeal. 
Its situation exactly corresponds with the position assigned to 
it by Strabo, who relates its distance from PaleeScepcis, a name 

* Strab. Geogr. lib. xili. p 873. Ed. Or. 

f Ibid. p. BC9. <J>T)crl 7 S 1 rb ITaXa jvWt* jaj/ Jiht'.as mriuira 

jrti$tBj, il r. K 

X Dr script, of tfu Troade , p. 323. 
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also preserved ill the modern apppellation, Esky Skupshi.* 
Upon the right hand, in the approach to yEne, is a most stu¬ 
pendous tumulus, called JEne Tepi, literally JEneas’ Tomb. 
Some Jews called it also Sov'ran Tepe, or Tomb of the King. 
The word Sovran has been perhaps taken from the Italian. 
Tepe, signifying, in Turkish, an heap or tomb, is evidently the 
same with : and traditiou seems to afford, with regard to 
this tomb, as good foundation for believing it the sepulchre of 
yEueas, as Strabo found in the authority of Demetrius of Scep¬ 
sis for,his royalty io the country. The inhabitants of JEne, say 
they find medals in considerable uumber: we could hear of 
none, however, that had been seen of gold or silver ; therefore^ 
these medals cannot be of very ancient date. In the wall of 
the Khan, or Inn, I observed a marble, on which was the fol¬ 
lowing. imperfect inscription : 

A T2 I E 
O IT A T H P 

tomnHmeion 

HSEAAKPrm 

ratios 

In a cemetery close to the road leading from Mai to Turk¬ 
mans, the inhabitants had- used natural as well as artificial 
pillars for grave stones. We saw several columns of basalt up¬ 
right in the earth, mixed with others of granite. Tiiere were 
no less titan twelve of the latter, af (Jio Doric order. This part 
of .our journey, from ,£116 to Turkmans, conducted itstitrongh 
part of the beautiful plain of Beyramitch; appealing to the 
eye one of the happiest territories in nature, cultivated like a 
garden, regularly inclosed, and surrounded by mountains. The 
distance between the two places is said to be two hours and a 
half. We frequently met camels and dromedaries, aiifl observ¬ 
ed buffaloes everywhere used in tillage. The road iu some 
places-consisted of ancient pavement, to a considerable extent. 
We also crossed an ancient bridge. Befoie entering Turk-, 
manle , we observed the appearances of mounds heaped upon 
the soil, together with a few granite pillars, some of which were 
still standing, and other remains denoting the site of some an¬ 
cient citadel or temple. Various antiquities may be noticed 

♦Fifty stadia, or six miles and a quarter. The Greek word ILiAcii aod.tfce 
Turkish Esky have the same signification. The Turks often translated epithets con¬ 
nected with the names of places into their own langriage, while they retained the 
substantive unaltered. TUos the Pain Scepsis of Strabo still bear® the uarae with 
thereof Esky Skup<hH, 
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iu the whole of this route: they are very abundant in and about 
the town of TurkmanlA As we drew nigh to this place, the 
view of Gargarus, the highest of all the chain of mountains be¬ 
longing to Ida, appeared in great grandeur; but so invested 
by snow, that we entertained great fear of being unable to 
reach its summit. The north wind blowing at the same time 
piercingly, we had reason to apprehend our difficulties would 
rather increase than diminish. We continued our journey, 
however, and arrived at Turkman^. Here we experienced 
that cleanly hospitality, and simple welcome, often characteri¬ 
zing the inhabitants of mountainous districts. Our host receiv¬ 
ed us in a large and airy room, upon whose spacious hearth he 
had heaped together the entire trunks of trees, all of which 
were in a blaze. A sheep was instantly killed, aod dressed ; 
not only for our present meal, but to serve as provision for 
our journey. Instead of torches or candles, lighted splinters 
of wood were used. The interior of our chamber reminded 
us of the balls of our oldest English mansions; in which all the 
members of the family, from the highest to the lowest, met to¬ 
gether. I have often suspected that our ancestors borrowed 
the style of their dwelling houses from the east, during the cru¬ 
sades. The custom of suspending armour, weapons, and in¬ 
struments for the chace, upon the walls, is quite oriental; so is 
that of the raised platform, for superior guests, constituting the 
upper extremity of the apartment. To these may be added 
the small panueled wainscot, full of little cupboards, aud the lat¬ 
ticed yiidctrs, nearer to the roof than to the floor. Several 
of the inhabitants came to pay their respects, and welcome the 
strangers. They had never before seen Englishmen; but they 
gave us an account of certain Frenchmen, who had endeavour¬ 
ed, without success, to visit the top of Gargarus, which they 
called Kasdaghy. From this place a road leads to JSeyram, 
anciently Assos, upon the Adramyttian Gulph, now called 
Ydramit. The ruins of Assos were described to us as sufficient 
to employ any person two days in a mere survey. Many in¬ 
scriptions are said to exist there, hitherto unobserved by Eu¬ 
ropean travellers. 

Half an hour after leaving Turkmanle we came to Bonar- 
bashy of Btyvamttcii, the second place we had seen of that 
name; and so called, like the first, from its vicinity to the 
fountain head of some very remarkable warm springs, three of 
which gush with great violence from artificial apertures, into a 
marble reservoir entirely constructed, of ancient materials. 
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This beautiful bason is shaded by the oldest and finest oriental 
plane trees. Its waters take their course into the plain, where 
they fall into the Mender. The people of the place relate the 
same story of these springs as of the others at Bonarbashy, the 
supposed site of Ilium. They affirm, that they are cold in 
summer, and hot in winter, when it is said smoke ascends from 
them. The frost was on the ground at the same time we 
tasted the water, which was quite warm; yet buffaloes 
were swallowing it greedily, and seemed to delight in the 
draught they made. Its temperature is probably always the 
same. We found it equal to 69° of Fahrenheit. The shafts 
of two pillars of granite, of the Doric order, stood, one on each 
side of the fountains: and half the /operculum, of a marble 
soros* lay in the wall above them. Peasants brought us a few 
barbarous medals of the lower ages, with effigies of saints and 
martyrs. 

An hour after leaving this place we came to Beyramitch, 
a city belonging to the pacha of the Dardanelles, and present 
capital of all Troas. It is a large place filled with shops. The 
houses seemed better built, and more regularly disposed than 
in Constantinople. All the land around belongs to the pacha 
before mentioned, whom the Porte has nearly ruined by ex¬ 
torted contributions. In the yard of the khao, or inn, is a 
marble column, exhibiting a style of the Doric order, which I 
have observed no where butiu Troas. Instead of being fluted, 
the shaft is bevelled, so as to present a polygonal surface. 
Others, of the same kind, were among the antiquities lying on 
the hill at Tchiblack, This column stands in the middle of a 
bason, serving as a public conduit, wholly constructed of an¬ 
cient materials. All these, together with an astonishing quan¬ 
tity of substances for building, were derived'from ruins lately 
discovered upon a lofty hill, which we were told we should 
pass immediately after leaving Beyramitch, in our journey 
toward the source of the Mender; the pacha having made very 
considerable excavations, in search of marbles, and other ma¬ 
terials, there buried. In the streets of Beyramitch we noticed 
more thau one soros of eutire blocks ol'granite, which the in¬ 
habitants had procured from the same place. One of the in¬ 
habitants told us he had recently brought from thence certain 


*Thc substitution of soros for sarcophagus is not made with the smallest disposition 
to pedantry, but as it strictly applies to the aucient Greek tomb. Some remarks up • 
en this subject will be found in tbefullowing chapter. 

H 2 
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broken pieces of sculpture, to which we should be welcome, 
if we could get permission from the pacha for their remova . 
This we afterward obtained, and brought them to England. 

The place where all these antiquities have been discovered 
is rather a conical mouutain thau a hill, bearing the name ot 
K&chunlu Tipe, at two hours’ distance from Beyraimtch, to¬ 
ward Gargarus. Indeed, it has been placed by nature so as 
to resemble a sort of advanced position at the base of that 
mountain, immediately beneath its summit. The Mender, or 
Scamander, flows at its foot. This river is here generally 
called Kasdaghy, from the name now given to Gargarus, the 
mountain whence it issues. The principal site of the antiqui¬ 
ties upon Kuchunlu Tipe is about half way up the side of the 
immense cone bearing that name; but very remarkable remains 
may be traced thence all the way to the summit. These will 
be described in the sequel. Having arrived at the base of 
the cone, we left our horses by the side of the river, and as¬ 
cended to the ruins. The first appearance that struck us was 
an oblong area, ninety-two yards long and fifty-four wide, 
covered with fragments of terra cotta, and also with pieces of 
ancient glass, such as broken lachrymatories, and other small 
vessels. On the north side, part of a wall remained by which 
the area was originally inclosed, about fourteen feet in height. 
The work seemed to be of the age of tfte Romans, from the 
baked titles, four inches thick, and the cement used in its 
construction. On the western extremity of the area were 
considerable remains of baths, whose stuccoed walls and ear- 
theuware conduits were still entire in several places. An ex¬ 
cavation had been made by the Turks, pn the south side, for 
the stoues of the foundation, to the depth of twenty-two feet. 
By the appearance of the foundation, the walls, on this side 
at least, were double, and admitted a passage between them. 
Above this area (perhaps that of-a temple), toward the north, 
were tombs. We entered an arched vault, thirteen yards 
long, and five wide, and saw near it the remains of a bath, 
wanting only the roof. Here lay some columns sixteen inches 
in diameter, among pieces of bioken amphorae, fragments of 
marble, granite, basalt, blue chalcedony, and jasper. The 

* They ere now in the vestibule of the public library at Cambridge. One of them 
represeuts the lower bslf of a female figure, the drapery of which is exquisitely 
fine; the other is a bust of Juno, ia t arian marble.. See “ Grate Marbtu." lie.. », rje 
Mo. XVI.andp.ea.Me. XXVL T 
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following letters, of the only inscription we could find, on a 
broken slab of marble, afford no other informal ion than that 
the language in use here was Grecian; and even this evidence 
must uot here be disregarded: 


. 02 

.AION 

PIOT 

We presently came to the cornice of a Doric entablature, 
of such prodigious size, that our artist, Mons. Preaux, said he 
had seen nothing like it in Athens. There were other Doric 
remains; and the shaft of one Corinthiau column, twenty-two 
inches diameter, distinguished from the Doric in having the 
edges of the canehire flat instead of sharp. Higher upon the 
hill we found the remains of another temple: the area of this 
measured one hundred and forty yards long, and forty-four 
wide. Here the workmen had taken up about a hundred 
blocks of stone and marble: every one of these measured five 
feet eleven inches in length, and was eighteen iuches thick. 
We afterward found an angle of the foundation of this temple; 
a bath, whose roof was yet entire; and another fragment of 
the Doric entablature before mentioned. As the temples of 
Jupiter were all of the Doric order, it is very probable, what¬ 
ever may be the autiquity of these works, that here was the 
situation of the temple and altars of Idaean Jove, mentioned by 
Horner,* by Aeschylus,t and by Plutarch.J Their situation, 
with respect to Gargarus, precisely agrees with Homer’s de¬ 
scription. According to ASschylus, they were en iaaihi nArai^ 
and the highest point of all the Ideean chain extends itself into - 
the plain, in such a manner, that the hill at its base, upon 
which these ruins appear, is, in fact, a part of GargarUs itself. 
The baths point out the history of the place, and there arc 
warm springs in the neighbourhood. The original temple was, 
therefore, probably, a very ancient one of Jupiter Liberator, 
situated near the heights of Ida, on the site of which, in later 
ages, these buildings were accumulated. 

* Iliad. ®. 47. 

t In Niob. Vid. Strab. Stop, lib. xii. p. 580. 

| nopAwircii 6' atrO Jpor Mon, To rrpcrtp:! ii i.a\r T" rap 7 apjv, 8troo Aiit xni 
iVlurpir (Jwjjol Tupcdyot'Ct*.' "Aahaeret ipsi mons Ide, qui prius vocabatyr 
Gargarus, nbl Jovia et Niatria Deorum altaria occurml.” PtiUoreA it Flue. p, tt 
it- TohitapBote. 105. 
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The most remarkable part of the description is now to be 
related, as it seems to refer pointedly to superstitions con¬ 
cerning the summit of that mountain bearing the uame of Gar- 
garus; held by the ancients in such veneration, as the seat of 
the immortal gods." A spacious B inding road, sixteen j ards 
in breadth, rises from the remains of these temples to the top 
of the Kuchunlu. All the way up may be noticed traces of 
former works; but upon the summit, a small oblong area, six 
yards in length, and two in breadih, exhibits marks of the 
highest antiquity. The stones forming the enclosure are as 
rude as those of the walls of Tirynthus in Argolis; and the 
whole is encircled by a grove of veuerable oaks, covering the 
top of the cone. The entrance to this area is from the south: 
upon the east and west, on the outside of the trees, are stones 
ranged like what we, in England, call Druidical circles. 
From hence the view is grand iudeed. Immediately before 
the eye is spread the whole of Gargarus; seeming, from its 
immense size, and the vastness of its features, as if those who 
were stationed ou this spot might hold couverse with persons 
upon its clear and snowy summit. A bold and sweeping 
ridge descends from its top to the very base of the cone of 
Kttck&nlu Tipe ; and this, as a natural altar, stands before the 
mountain. Far below is seen the bed aud valley of the Sca- 
mauder, bearing a westward course, from the place of its 
origin. 

* Vibius Sequester, ifi his treatise de Monfiiw, speaks of Gargarus as the sum*U 
of mount [da : “ Gargarus in Phrygia Ida nwntis cacvmen," And Maussacus in his 
notes upon Plutarch (lie Fluv.) who cites this passage, also observes, as a comment 
upon tbe word rdp 7 apoi», “ Non Ida, scd tjus cacumen aut fastigiurn Gargarus diftvm 
fuit. Httyehius , Grammaticotvm princeps , rop^apoy, axPcornpioy <5pou* *l0r,j. n 
The fact is, however, that an actual view of the country affords the best comment 
upon the ancient geographers, who have not clearly pointed out the nature of this 
part of Phrygia. Tbe district called Ida consists of a chain of different mountains, 
one of which, separately considered, bore tbe name of Gargarus; and this is higher 
than any of the test. Freinsbemius, in his Supplement to Quintus Curtius, affirm?, 
that places thick set with trees were anciently carted Id.d : “ Nam condcnsa arberibus 
toca Idas antu/ui dixtre. n Quint. Curt. SuppJ. lib. ii. Freinsh. 

In Mr. Walpole’s Journal 1 find a note upon this subject, which I shall here in¬ 
sert. 

44 Ida is allowed, in Herodotus, to mean the summit of Gargarus. New, from corn- 
par iag the above passages with Strabo, p. 843. where Gargarus is said to be a town 
on Gargarus, a height of Ida, (see Casaubon’s note, there;) and p. 872. where it is 
said to be a promontory of the Adramyttian Gulph ; and consulting Hesyxhiu?, 
whereGargarmnisa height of Ida, and a city of tbe Tmjan district, near Antandros, 
we get the following particulars relating to this summit of Ida. It was near tbe 
eoast, for it was near Antandros, which was on the coast, in a recess of it (Strabo, 
p. 872.) and the town Gargara on tbe coast was upon this mountain : so that Xerxes, 
on parsing -by Antandros, would pass by this mountain on his left; and oncoming into 
the Iliean territory, would have some way to go before lie reached Troy- for 
Alexandria Troaswas thirty-five miles from Antandros (Anton. Itin.) and Troy was 
fctill farther,” Jf'a/poU's MS, JcurnaK 
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As I descended, I found my companions busied among the 
mins before described. They had excavated a very beautiful 
column, part of which they discovered buried in the soil, and 
had found a bronze medal of the city of Corinth. Our artist 
had also completed 6ome very interesting views. We passed 
the night at the foot of Gargarus, three hours distant from this 
place, in one of the most wretched villages of Turkey, called 
Evgillar. Our coming at first excited suspicion among the 
inhabitants, who regarded us as French spies, and even pro¬ 
ceeded to menaces, in some degreee alarming ; but our firman 
being produced, and the object of our journey explained, we 
experienced from these simple and honest mountaineers every 
good office it was in their power to bestow. 

On the following morning by day break, the sky being cloud¬ 
less, we began to ascend toward the summit of the mountain.— 
During the greatest part of the year, Gargarus, like .Etna, is 
characterized by a triple zone; first, a district of cultivated 
laud; afterward, an assemblage of forests; and lastly, toward 
the summit, a region of snow and ice. Passing through the first 
on horseback, we ascended by the banks of the river. The 
scenery was uncommonly fine; it resembled the country in the 
neighbourhood of Vietri, upon the Gulph of Salerno, where 
Salvato Rosa studied and painted the savage and uncouth fea¬ 
tures of nature, in his great and noble style. During the 
first hour, we passed the remains of some small Greek chapels, 
the oratories of ascetics, whom the dark spirit of superstition, 
in the fourth century of the Christian sera, conducted, from the 
duties of civil society, to the wildest and most untrodden soli¬ 
tudes. Secluded from scenes of war ami revolutionary fury, 
these buildings remain nearly as they were left when the coun¬ 
try became a part of the Turkish empire; nor would it have 
been marvellous if a mouldering skeleton, at the foot of a fbr- 
sakeu altar, had exhibited the remains of the latest of its vo¬ 
taries. Oue of them, indeed, placed above the roaring torrent, 
in a situation of uncommon sublimity, was so entire, that a 
painting of the Virgin, upon the stuccoed wall of the eastern 
extremity, still preserved its colours. > 

We now begau to traverse the belt of forests, and were en¬ 
abled to get half way through this part of the ascent upon our 
horses : the undertaking afterward became more tedious and 
difficult, and we w ere compelled to proceed on foot. Half con¬ 
gealed snow lyiug among the rocks, and loose stones, rendered 
the way dubious and slippery. In this region of Gargarus there 
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a.e many wild boars, the traces of whose ploughing were very 
fresh in mauy places. Higher up, our guides showed to us marks 
left by- the feet of tigers. They fiod also leopards in these 
wilds, aod are obliged to take their skins, when any are kill 1 - 
ed, to the pacha of the Dardanelles. The extensive survey 
we'Should enjoy from the heights was occasionally disclosedhy 
partial openings in this scene of forests. Already th^ whole 
island of Tenedos was in view, and all the Trojan plain. Our 
guides began to talk of the impossibility of reachiog the top of 
the mountain, and murmured their alarms of chasms aBd preci¬ 
pices in the glacier above : at this I did not wonder, having 
often been accustomed to such treatment in similar enterprises! 
I espected to be deserted by them in the end, and it proved 
to be the case; although I confess I was not prepared for what 
I encountered afterward. At length we cleared the zone of 
forests : all above was icy, bleak, add (earful. Our little party, 
by the number of stragglers, was soon reduced to a small baud*. 
Neither the Jewish interpreter, whom we had brought front the, 
Dardanelles, nor the artist, w ould go a step farther. One of 
the guides, with Mr. Cripps, and our Greek servant, remained! 
with me. We were reduced to the necessity of advancing upo* 
our hands and feet, neither of which made the smallest impres¬ 
sion upou-the icy surface of the snow. Soon afterward " we 
found ourselves hanging over the brink of a precipice, so tre¬ 
mendous, that the slightest slip of one of our feet w'ould, we 
perceived, afford a speedy passage to eternity. Here our ser¬ 
vant refused to proceed, and the guide was only prevented from 
leaving me by brandy. I therefore prevailed on Mr. Cripps, 
much against his inclination, to remain bebind ; and by making 
holes for our hands and feet, advanced with the guide. The 
mountaiu has four points of eminence toward the summitveach 
of which is higher than the other. Our progress led us to the 
third of these; the lowest, except one; and this point we at¬ 
tained in the manuer I have described. From hence the tran¬ 
sition to the base of the second point, over the frozen snow along 
the ridge of the mountain, was made without difficulty : al¬ 
though the slope on each side presented a frightful precipice-of 
above a thousand feet. At the base of the second point, view¬ 
ing the sheet of ice before him, my guide positively refused to 
proceed; and finding me determined to make the trial, he began 
to scream with all his might, breaking oft" with his feet some 
nodules of the frozen snow, in order to intimidate me, by show¬ 
ing how the smallest fragment set iu motion was carried into the 
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gulph on either side below us. The ascent was, to be sure, 
somewhat critical, and could only be effected by a ladder of 
ice. I cut holes for my bands and feet, my face touching the 
surface of the steep as I continued climbing. The north wind 
blew with a degree of violence that made the undertaking more 
difficult; for my fingers, almost frozen, lost their feeling. 
A tiger, when the snow was fresher, had left the impression 
of his feet; and these marks proved a valuable guidance 
to me, in showing the direction I was to pursue. In this man¬ 
ner I readied the second point. Still a long and. laborious 
track was before me; but the greatest difficulty was over. I 
advanced with eagerness over an aerial ridge, toward the high¬ 
est point of all, where no vestige of any living being could be 
discerned. Here the ascent was easier than before; and in a 
few minutes I stood upon the summit. W hat a spectacle 1 
All European Turkey, and the whole of Asia Minor, seemed 
as it were modeled before me on a vast surface of glass. The 
great objects drew my attention first; afterward I examined 
each particular place with minute observation. The eye, 
roaming to Constantinople, beheld all the sea of Marmora, the 
mountains of Prusa, witli Asiatic Olympus, and all the sur¬ 
rounding territory, comprehending, in one wide survey, all 
Propontis and the Hellespont, with the shores of Thrace and 
Chersonesus, alt the north of the yEgcan, Mount Athos, the 
ishtndsof Imbrus, Samothrace,Lemnos,Tenedos, and all beyond, 
even to Euboea; the gulph of Smyrna, almost all Mysia, and 
llithyuia, with part of Lydia and Ionia. Looking down upon 
Troas, it appeared spread as a lawn before me. I distinctly 6aw 
the course of the Scamander through the Trojan plain to the 
sea. The visible appearance of the river, like a silver thread, 
offered a clue to other objects. I could discern the tomb if 
ASsyctes, and even Bonarbashy,. At the base of the mountain, 
and immediately'below my eyes, stood the conical hill of Ku- 
chunlu Tepe, on whose sides and'snmmit are the ruios before 
described. Nothing could be better calculated to show the 
erroneous nature of all the maps published of the country than 
my. situation here. The Adramyttian gulph is so close to the 
mountain, that it may be said to skirt its base; inclining to¬ 
ward the northeast, aud bearing so much round upon the north¬ 
eastern side, that the extremity of it is concealed by that part 
of the Iditan Chain. Thus it would seem impossible for any 
one to pass in a direct line (torn the end of the gulph to the 
Dardanelles, without leaving not only the chain of Ida, but 
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even Gargarus, upon the left hand. I had before obtained this 
information from the people of the country; so that, if my as- 
ceut had been impracticable, the fact would have been tolera¬ 
bly well ascertained. Tlie satisfaction, however, of confirming 
the truth by actual observation, was now obtained; and the 
difficulties raised of reconciling the history of Xerxes’ march 
from Adramyttium to Abydus,* with the real geography of the 
country, were done away. The fact is, that an ordinary route 
of. caravans, from Ydramitt (Adramyttium) to the Dardanelles, 
now confirms the accuracy of the historian. In the observance 
of this route, Gargarus, and all the chain of Ida toward Lec¬ 
ture, are upon the left. I have subjoined a statement of- this 
route, and the several distances, in a note below.f There is 
yet another singular appearance from tbe summit of this moun¬ 
tain ; and as this is pointedly alluded to by Homer, it seems 
to offer strong reason for believing that the poet had himself be- 
beld it from the same place. Looking toward Lectum, the 
tops of all the Idsean chain diminish in latitude by a regular 
gradation, so as to resemble a series of steps, conducting to 
Gargarus, as the highest point of the whole. Nothing can, 
therefore, more forcibly illustrate the powers of Homer as a pain¬ 
ter, in the display he has givenof the country,and the fidelity with 
which he delineates every feature in its geography, than the des¬ 
cription of the ascent of Juno from Lectum to Gargarus ,-j by. a 
series of natural eminences, unnattaidable indeed by mortal tread 
but presenting, to the great conceptions of poetical fancy, a 
scale adequate to the power and dignity of superior beings. > 
On all tbe points of this mountain, former adventurers have 
raised heaps of stones, as marks of their euterprise.5 These 
were now nearly buried in snow. • I availed myself of one of 
them to ascertain the temperature of the atmosphere, by placing 
my thermometer iu the shade. It was now mid day, and tbe 

* Herodot lib. vii. p. 530. 

Hours. 

+ Ydramitt to Ballia — — 9 

Ballia to Carabe — — 7 

Carabe to Bazar Keuy ■— 6 

Bazar Keuy to Kirisle — 8 

Kirisle to the Dardanelles — 8 

Total - — — 38 
\ Hiad 3 . 283. 

$ Daring: the heat of summer, the glacier on this mountain is dissolved, and the ‘as¬ 
sent rendered thereby much more easy. The earl of Aberdeen informed me that he 
afterward succeeded m visiting the summit'without difficulty, by choosing’a more ad¬ 
vanced season of the year. The guides, however, thought proper to relate that they 
never bad been able to reach the highest point; perhaps to avoid the trouble to 
which the attempt would expose them. 
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sky without a cloud. The mercury soon fell to the freezing 
point, but did not sink lower during the time I remained. As 
I descended, not a trace of my feet could be discerned, and I 
unfortunately passed without noticing the particular part of the 
steep leading to the third point of the mountain, where I had 
gained the height. In this manner I lost my way, and wandered 
about for three hours, over dreadful cha.uns aud icy precipices, 
in a state of painful anxiety; until at last, overcome with ex¬ 
cessive fatigue, thirst, and cold, I sunk down upon a bleak ridge, 
and moistened my mouth by eating snow. To my great com¬ 
fort, I experienced both refreshment!and warmth ; my benumb¬ 
ed lingers recovered their sensatioo, and I again endeavoured 
to walk. Looking down toward the southwest, I perceived, 
at an immense depth below, 'the very guide' who had deserted 
me, endeavouring to climb toward the third point of the moun¬ 
tain, but always returning back, and at last giving up the 
attempt. Exerting every effort, I succeeded in making this 
man hear me; he then remained as a mark, directing me to 
the ridge on which I ascended. When I came to this Horrid 
place, all my resolution forsook me. I could not persuade 
myself I had climbed a steep so terrible; but presently per¬ 
ceived the holes before made for my feet. Upob this, striking 
my heels into the hardened snow, so as to form a stay for my 
support, I sat down, and by slow degrees ventured off the de¬ 
clivity ; sliding sometimes for a yard or two, and then stopping, 
so as not to acquire a greater velocity than I could check, by 
forcing in the staff of my pipe* and one of my lieels at the same 
lime. A slip to the light or left would infallibly have carried 
me over a precipice on either side, the ridge whereon I descend¬ 
ed resembling in its form the roof of a house. The guide w as 
now heard bawling to me to steer this way, or that, as he fan¬ 
cied I inclined too much to one side or to the other, and acting 
as a beacon for my course, until I reached the spot where lie 
stood; when, having caught me in his arms, he cried out with 
great joy, “ JUS ! AI16!” There w'as still much to be done; 
and this we happily got over. About a mile lower down we 
found our companions. Having in vain tried to light a fire, 
they w ere all huddled together near the higher boundary of the 
second region of the mouutaiu, waitingin the utmost inquietude. 
Here our flaggou of brandy was soon emptied; and tlie guide, 
who had accompauied me, proved that old customs still pre- 

* The Turkish pfpe is sometimes fashioned to serve also as a walking staff. It is 
then tipped with born. 

I 
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vailed id the country, by vowing to sacrifice a fat ram, for the 
events of the day, as soon as lie reached the village. It was 
two hours after dark before we arrived at Evgillar. 


CHAP. VI. 

DISTRICT OF TROAS. 

Second excursion upon Gargarus—Greek Chapels—Source of 
the Scamander—Journey to Alexandria Troas — Bergas — 
Chamale—Decomposition of Granite—Stupendous Column — 
Hot Baths■—Form of the Sepulchre called Soros — Alexan¬ 
dria Troas—Splendid remains of public Balnea: —Other 
Vestiges of the City—Votive Tablet to Drusus Ccesar — 
Vdjek—Tomb of JEsyetes — Erkessy—Interesting Inscrip¬ 
tion-^ Sigeum—Antiquities—Mount Athos—Tombs men¬ 
tioned by Strpbo—Return to the Dardanelles—Summary 
ef Observations made, in Troas . 

On the elventh of March, having collected our guides and 
horses as upon the preceding day, we set out again from Ev¬ 
gillar, and preceded up the mountain, to visit the cataract, 
which constitutes the source of the Mender, on the northwest 
side of Gargarus. Ascending by the side of its clear and im¬ 
petuous torrent, we reached, iu an hour and a half the lower 
boundary of the woody region of the mountain. Here we saw 
a more entire chapel than either of those described in our ex¬ 
cursion the preceding day, situated upon an eminence above 
the river. Its form was quadrangular, and oblong. The four 
•walls were yet standing, and part of the roof : this was vault¬ 
ed, and lined with painted stucco. The altar also remained, 
in an arched recess of the eastern extremity upon the north 
side of it was a small and low niche, containing a marble table. 
In the arched recess was also a very ancieut painting of the 
Virgin; and below, upou her left hand, the whole length por¬ 
trait of a saint, holding an open volume. The heads of these 
figures were encircled by aline of glory. Upon the right hand 
side of the Virgin there had been a similar painting of some 
othersaint, but part of the stucco, whereon it was painted, no 
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longer remained. Tlie word rtAPeENON, written among other 
indistinct characters, appeared upon (he wall. The dimen¬ 
sions of this building were only sixteen feet by eight. Its 
height was not quite twelve feet, from the floor to the begin¬ 
ning of the vaulted roof. Two small windows commanded a 
view of the river, and a third was placed near the altar.— 
Its walls, only two feet four inches in thickness, afforded, 
nevertheless, space for the roots of two very large fir trees: 
these were actually growing upon them. All along the banks 
of this river, as we advanced toward its source, we noticed ap¬ 
pearances of similar ruius; and in some places, among rocks, 
or by the sides of precipices, were seen remains of several ha¬ 
bitations together; as if the niouks, who retreated hither, had 
possessed considerable settlements in the solitudes of the moun¬ 
tain. Our ascent, as we drew near to the source of the river, 
became steep and stony. Lofty summits towered above us, in 
the greatest style of Alpine grandeur; the torrent, in its rugged 
bed below, all the while foaming upon our Teft. Presently we 
entered one of the sublimest natural amphitheatres the eye ever 
beheld; and here the guides desired us to alight. The noise 
of waters silenced every other sound. Huge craggy rocks rose 
perpendicularly, to an immense height; whose sides and fis¬ 
sures, to the very clouds, concealing their tops, were covered 
with pines; growing in every possible direction, among a vari¬ 
ety of evergreen shrubs, wild sage, hanging ivy, moss, aud 
creeping herbage. Enormous plane trees waved their vast 
branches above the torrent. As we approached its deep gnlph, 
we beheld several cascades, all of foam, pouring impetuously 
from chasms in the naked face of a perpendicular rock. It is 
said the same magnificent cataract continues during all seasons 
of the year, wholly unaffected by the casualties of rain, or 
meltfrig snow. That a river so ennobled by ancient history 
should at the same time prove equally emineDt in circumstances 
of natural dignity, is a fact worth}' of being related. Its origin 
is not like the source of ordinary streams, obscure and uncer¬ 
tain; of doubtful locality and indeterminate character; ascer¬ 
tained with difficulty, among various petty subdivisions, in 
swampy places, or amidst insignificant rivulets, falling from dif¬ 
ferent parts of the same mountain, and equally tributary: it 
bursts at ottce from the dark womb of its parent, in all the great¬ 
ness of the diviue origin assigned to it by Homer. # The early 

-mt «> i. 
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Christians, who retired or fled from the haunts of society to the 
wilderness of Gargarus, seem to have been fully sensible of the 
effect produced by grand objects, in selecting, as the place of 
their abode, the scenery near the source of the Scamander ; 
where the voice of Nature speaks in her most awful tone : 
where, amidst roaring waters, waving forests, and broken preci¬ 
pices, the mind of man becomes impressed, as by the influence; 
of a present deity.* 

The course of the river, after it thus emerges, with very ‘little 
variation, is nearly from east to west. Its source is distant 
from Evgillar about nine miles; or, according to the mode of 
computation in the country, three hours : half this time is spent 
in a gradual ascent from the village. The rock whence it is¬ 
sues consists of micaceous schistus, containing veins of soft mar¬ 
ble, While the artist was employed in making drawings, ill 
calculated to afford adequate ideas of the grandeur of the 
scenery, I climbed the rocks, with my companions, to examine 
more doseiy the nature of (tie chasms whence the torrent issues. 
Haviug reached these, we found, in their front, a beautiful na¬ 
tural bason, six or eight feet deep, serving as a reservoir for the 
water in the first moments of its emission. It was so clear, that 
the minutest object might be discerned at the bottom. The 
copious overflowing of this reservoir causes the appearance, to 
a spectator below, of different cascades, falling to the depth of 
about forty feet, but there is only one source. Behind are the 
chasms whence the water issues. We entered oue of these, and 
passed into a cavern. Here the water appeared, rushing with 
great force, beneath the rock, toward the bason on the outside. 
It was the coldest spring we had found in the country ,• the 
mercury in the thermometer falling, in two minutes, to thirty 
four, according to the scale of Fahrenheit. When placed iu 
the reservoir immediately above the fall, where the water was 
more exposed to the atmosphere, its temperature was three de¬ 
grees higher. The whole rock about the source is covered with 
moSs. - Close to the bason grew hazel and plane trees; above 
were oaks and pines; all beyoud was a naked and fearful pre¬ 
cipice. 

* Pr&sentiorem et conspicimus Deum, 

Per inviaa rupeB, fera per jugm, 

Clivosepre praemptos*, sonantfes 
Inter aquas, nemorutnque noctem! 

1 Upon Gargarus we found a beautiful new'species, both*of croc**. and of anemone. 
The 6rat we have called crocui candxuus, and the second anemone formosa. They 

may be thus described J' ' . 

CROcesyaWr UinoolAlo lincaribus, flOte vTttn&rtbus sHeifihhbvs ttniheras subafua?i/i~ 
bks pro/'taulUsimc multipartite, radicum tunicaJibroso coituta ; corolla laciniis eWpiicit. 
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About one hundred and fifty yard* below the source, is a hot 
spring, close to the bed of the river, exactly of the same tem¬ 
perature as those before described at Bonarbashy. W e return¬ 
ed from this expedition to Evgillar; and leaving the village, 
went again to Kuclutnlu Tipe, to complete our survey of the 
ruins there. We were told that the pacha of the Dardanelles 
had built a mosque, the tomb of a dervish, a bridge of three 
iuches, and all the new works at Beyramitch, with majbles and 
other materials from this place. As we passed through this last 
town, a Turk offered me a sardonyx for sale, exhibiting three 
distinct layers of brown and of white chalcedony : upon the 
upper layer was an intaglio, representing the well-known figure 
of Mercury with the purse; a snbject extremly common to 
gems found in Constantinople.* It was well executed, but the 
price exorbitant, therefore I declined the purchase. We here 
visited the intendant of the agha, and travelled the same day 
as far as Turkman!f, where we passed auother night with the 
hospitable owner of the mansion who entertained us so well 
upon a former occasion.- 

From Turkmanle we returned by the way of ; and 
thence, intending to visit Alexandria Troas, took the road to 
Bergasd distant two hours from Mn€, where we halted for the 
night. By the public fountains along this route, and whereso¬ 
ever stone has been used, may be seen the capitals or shafts of 
columns, and other fragments from aucieot mins. The next 

Anemone ttapo aphyllo t fi)Uis crassis prqAsndissime tripartitis svbrolvndis laciniisflo 
btiliformibus subtrilobis acute dentatis : folio superior « tripartito, laciniis bis trifidis a»- 
gustis: involvcro tripartito laciniis lanceolaiis in/iriori unidenlato: petatis latoovatii 
maiuscults. We also observed upon this mountain the anemone apennina , lichen arfi- 
cufatut,/rOgarla stcrilU, crocus aureus, and crocus vernus. At the source of the Sea¬ 
man der grew thlaspi montanum , “ mountain shepherds purse;” origanem ottttcs, 
“ woolly- leaved marjoram fwnaria bulbosa, “bulbous fumatory t” anemone co- 
touaria, “the narrow-leaved garden anemone;” asplenium ceterach, “common 
spleenwortand a beautiful species or ruscus, a shrub, hitherto unnoticed by any 
author, with leaves broader and more oval than those of the broad-leaved Alexan¬ 
drian laurel, and the fructification covered b£ an ova] leaflet, as in the ruscus hy- 
poftosswn. To this we have given the name of auaeo? troadensis. —Ruscus folUs 
tanceolato-ovalibus, supra AorycTts subfoliolo. The ‘leavdb are about two inches 
broad, andfrem three to three and a half iD length: the lowermost grow iu whorls, 
the uppermost alternate: the leaflet coveriBR the fructification is nearly half an rack 
broad, and about three fourths of an inch Jongr the fruit of the siie of a small cherry.. 
We did not see the flowers. 

Immediately above the source grew alyssum dcltoideum. “ Purple blossomed alys- 
son.” 

* The peculiar locality of certain mythological subjects, as represented upon the 
gems of ancient Greece, has not, 1 believe, been noticed; yet they are almost as lo¬ 
cal as the medals of the country. Figures and symbols oLCeres are found in Cyaru* 
in Athene, the triple bust of Socrates, Alcibiados, add tire Sicilian physician Raucou- 
das; in Constantinople, representations of a crescegtfait'fepneor three«f Jft&A 
cury with the purse, heads or whole lengths of Esculapiur, Apollo with the chariot of 
the sun; in Alexandria and other parts of Egypt, Bcasabai^Ufc vari 9 t»femofittplitc 
Jgures, &c. 

i Tlvfyof. 
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morning, March the 14th, we passed through Chemale, distant 
one hour from Bergas. Chemale is full of antiquities.* In the 
cemetery I copied several inscriptions; too imperfect for in¬ 
sertion. Some granite columns were lying about, whose suvla¬ 
ces exhibited a very advanced state of decomposition. We 
had observed similar appearances at JEoe; proving that the 
granite had been exposed to the action of the atmosphere dur- 
iug a very long period; and also serving to confirm a tact of some 
importance; namely, that the durability of substances employ¬ 
ed for purposes of sculpture and architecture, is not proportion¬ 
ed to their Hardness. Marble, much softer than granite, is ca¬ 
pable of resisting longer the combiued attacks of air and moist¬ 
ure. Tile cause of decomposition in granite columns cannot 
have originated in their interment; since nothing tends more to 
preserve granite than exclusion from external air. Of this we 
iiad satisfactory evidence, v hen our troops in Egypt subverted 
the’cumbent obelisk near Alexandria. The hieroglyphicnl 
sculpture, upon the side which’had been buried in the soil, 'Ap¬ 
peared in the highest stale of preservation; but the surface, so 
long exposed to the atmosphere, was considerably decomposed. 
Of all natural substances used by ancient artists, Parian mar¬ 
ble, w lien without veins, and thru-fore free from extraneous 
bodies, seems to have best resist vl the various attacks made 
upon the Greciau sculpture. It is found unaltered, when gran¬ 
ite, and even porphyry, coeval as to their artificial state, have 
suffered decomposition. Terra cotta is more durable than 
marble. Works executed in baked day have been preserved 
during a period of near three thousand years, as fresh as when 
they issued from the hands of the artificer; neither can any 
nation, desirous of transmitting a lasting memorial to posterity, 
employ a material better suited to the purpose than the plastic 
compound from the \\ heel of an ordinary potter. 

After leaving Chemalf, in the road leading to a place. called 
lydia Hamam, distant about three quarters of an hour, our 
Greek servant who was before us on'-iiorseback, and wandered 
into some uuderwood, returned suddenly, laughing immoderate¬ 
ly, audsayiug, “As you are pleased with the sight of columns, 
here is one large enough to gratify your most sanguine expec¬ 
tations.” He then led us a short distance from the road, where, 
concealed among gome Wees, lay the largest granite pillar in 
the world, excepting the famous coluniu of Alexandria in 

* Dr. >C handler believed this place to have been the Colon* of the ancients- See 

Travels in Jita Minor," p. 34. 
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Kgypl; ami this it much resembles. It is of the same sub¬ 
stance, and has the same form; its astonishing length equalled 
thirty-seven feet eight inches, and, without base or capital, its 
shaft was five feet three inches in diameter; of one entire stone.* 
It may, perhaps, serve to throw some light upon the origin of 
the Egyptian pillar: this I have always supposed of much 
more ancient date than the time of the Roman emperor whose 
name is inscribed thereon, and who added perhaps its present 
capital. The situation of the present pillar is upoo a hill 
.above Alexandria Troas. A paved road led from the city, to 
the place where it either stood, or was to have been erected. 
We have therefore the instances of two cities, both built by 
generals of Alexander the Great, in consequeuce of his orders ; 
and each city having a pillar of this kind, in a conspicuous sit¬ 
uation, upon an eminence, on the outside of its walls. These 
pillars may have served to support statues iu honour of the 
founder of those cities. That such a custom existed among the 
ancients, iu later ages, is proved by the appearance of the capital 
added by the Romans to the Alexandrian column ; for o« the 
top of this, the foot of a statue still remains. It may therefore 
be reasonably concluded, that they were intended to support 
statues of Alexander ; surveying, from their colossal heights, 
the scenes of his conquest, and the cities of his pvide. 

The hot baths, called Lydia llamam, have been so ably 
described by Dr. C hand lei,t that it is not necessary to detain 
the reader with new observations upon them. The water has 
the colour of whey; it is impregnated with iron and salt; and 
its temperature, when ascertained deep in the crevices whence 
it issues, equals 142° of Fahrenheit. These baths are much 
resorted to, for the cure of rheumatism, leprosy, ami every cu¬ 
taneous disorder. 

Journeying hence, toward Alexandria Troas, weobserved, up¬ 
on a granite sores, partof an inscription, of some importance in de¬ 
termining the particular nature of the sort of sepulchre whereon 
it was inscribed; namely, one of those huge stone sepulchres used, 
iu all parts of Turkey, for cisterns, beneath the public fountains.j 

* Its diameter is five feet three inches at the base-, and four feet five inches at the 
summit. 

f Travels in Asia Minor, p. 33. 

t Hantlys mistook them for ancient cisterns. In his description of the ruins of Alex¬ 
andria Troas, (see Helation of' a Joumty , &c. p. 24.) he describes them as “ ample 
ttsUrncsfoT the receitof mine,” the city “ 6ein£rea*«ci nna sandie soile t and altogether 
destitute fountains” They generally consist of two.immense masses of stone; one 
of which beW hollowed, served as the ccrtTin, and the other as its lid. They vary 
considerably in their dimensions. That to which allusion is here made, was nearly 
•even feet long, and above three feet wide j and this is the ordinary size. 
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The Romans began to call them sarcophagi about the time of 
Pliny, from a peculiar kind of stone used in their construction, 
found at Assos upon the Adramyttian gulph, and supposed to 
have the property of hastening the decomposition of the human 
body. St. Augustine relates, that the Greek appellation of 
this kind of tomb was soros :* his remark is forcibly illustrated 
by this inscription, although so small a part of it is now re¬ 
maining ; 

ATPHAIO22DTHPE0HKATHN2OPONEArT«KAI .... 

** AURELIUS SOTER CONSTRUCTED THIS SOROS FOR 
HIMSELF AND”. 

Other instances, of the same nature, occur in the account giv¬ 
en of our future travels, where the legend is more entire. 

The remains of Alexandria Troas have long served as a 
kind of quarry, whither not only Turks, but also their prede¬ 
cessors, during several centuries, repaired, whenever they re¬ 
quired materials for ornamental architecture, or stones for the 
ordinary purposes of building. Long before the extinction 
of the Greek empire, the magnificent buildings of this city 
began to contribute monuments of ancient splendor toward the 
pnblic structures of Constantinople; and, at preseut, there is 
scarcely a mosque in the country that does not bear testimony 
to its dilapidation, by some costly token of jasper, marble, por¬ 
phyry, or granite, derived from this wealthy magazine. After 
all that has been removed, it is truly wouderful so much should 
remain. The ruins of the place, although confused, are yet 
considerable. The first object, appearing in the approach to¬ 
ward the city from Chemal6, is the aqueduct of Herodes At- 
ticus, formed of enormous blocks of hewn stone. The walls of 
the city exhibit the same gigantic style of masonry. Part of 
one of the gates still appears, on the eastern side, whose re¬ 
mains have been mistaken for those of a temple: they consist 
of two round towers, with square basements, supporting pedes¬ 
tals for statues. Immediately after passing this entrance, and 
coming within the district once occupied by the city, may be 
observed the ruins of baths, showing the reticulated work of the 
Romans upon the stucco of their walls. Broken marble soroi 
lie about, of such prodigious size, that their fragments seem as 

• “ Q,uia enirn area in qua mortuus ponitur, quod omnea jam SAPKO^ArON- 
▼•cant, SOPOS dieUur Grsece.” St, August. 4t CiCtfofc Dei. 1. xyijj, c . 5 , See afco 
jaltUs foUux, X. 15ft 
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rocks among the Valany oaks, covering the soil. But iu all. 
that now exists of this devoted city, there is nothing so con¬ 
spicuous as the edifice vulgarly termed by mariners The Pa¬ 
lace qf Priam ; from an erroneous notion, prevalent iu the 
writings of early travellers, that Alexandria Troas was the 
Ilium of Homer.* This building appeals from,a considerable 
distance at sea. In front it has three noble arches, and be¬ 
hind these are many others. The stones of which it consists 
are placed together without any cement. Large blocks of 
sculptured marble, the remains of a cornice, appear above and 
on each side of the arches in front; and that the whole struc¬ 
ture was once coated over with marble, or plates of metal, is 
evident, for holes for the metal fastenings are seen all over 
the work. Of the three front arches, the center arch mea¬ 
sured forty-eight feet wide at the base, and each of the other 
twenty-one. The stones in that part of the work were five 
feet ten niches long, and three feet five inches thick. 
Behind the center arch is a square court, having four other 
arches; one on each side. A noble flight of steps conducted 
to the center arch in front: on each side of this was a column 
of the prqdigious diameter of eight feet, as appears by tlig re¬ 
mains of their bases, still visible upon the two pedestals. These 
columns were not of entire blocks of stone, for we saw their 
disjointed parts among the ruins below the flight of steps. The 
back part of the building, and the two sides, were surrounded 
by walls supported on open arches: twelve of these remain on 
the northern side almost entire. The front of the building 
faces the west: beliiud, that is to say, upon the eastern side, 
were three magnificent arched portals. The walls here, on 
each side of the center arch, were supported upon a vault con¬ 
taining six arches, and these yet remain entire. From tl)is 
description it is evident, that a plan of the building might bp 
delineated to show its original form. N<> very accurate repre- 
sentalion has yet been engraved of any part of it. I am in¬ 
clined to believe, with Chevalier, that it was intended for 
baths, as a grand termination of the aqueduct of Herodes 
Atticus.t The opinions of Pococke and Chandler, that it was 
a gymnasium for the instruction of youth,' is thereby rather 

* Belon, De I.a Valle, Lithgow, and (others, felt into this strange rajstake. It is an 
error, however, which'prevailed he I ore they lived. Lithgow caused nis own portrait 
to be represented in the midst of the ruins of Alexandria Troas, as a frontispiece to 
hia work ; calling these the ruins of Ilium, with the tombs ofPrlinrend Hecubfc 
NiiuU»n Years' Travtlt,8tc. L\thgon>, 4to. Lon4. .1614.1 

1 Plain of Troy, p 10. 
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confirmed Ilian confuted. The 'balnea of the ancients, par¬ 
ticularly among the Romans, were often colleges of science 
and martial exercise; such were the buildings erected by 
Diocletian and Caracalla, and by the Emperor Adrian, 
according to Fausanias, as an ornament to the city of Corinth.* 
On the south side of this building, and very near it, we 
found the remaius of a circular edifice, resembling those struc¬ 
tures at Baiie, iD Campania, now called temples, but primarily 
baths. Half of this edifice remained in an entire state. It 
had a small corridor round the base of the dome with which 
it was originally covered. Farther on, toward the sea, to tire 
southwest, we found the ruin of a small oblong temple, and 
afterward-observed another of considerable size, whose founda¬ 
tion remained unbroken. Then, turning toward the west, we 
came to the substruction of a very large building, but could 
comprehend nothing of its former history. At present it con¬ 
sists only of a series of vaults and spacious subterranean cham¬ 
bers, one beneath another, now serving as sheds for tenders and 
herds of goats. Again pursuing a southwestern course, we ar¬ 
rived at the immense theatre of the city, still in a state of con¬ 
siderable perfection. The semicircular range of seats is vaulted 
at either extremity: the diameter, taken from one side to the 
other, where the vaults remain, measured two hundred and 
fifty-two feet. Like almost every Grecian theatre, it was 
constructed by making the slope of the hill itself subservieat 
to the sweep necessary for accommodating spectators. 1 It com¬ 
mands a noble view of the sea, with the whole island of Te- 
nedos as the principal object immediately in front. Lower 
down, toward the port, were marble soroi, and other antiqui¬ 
ties of less importance- The few inscriptions discovered here 
by Chandler, and by others, have been removed; neither is it 
necessary to add what has already been published. Perhaps, 
eveo in this brief description of the confused and desolate re¬ 
mains denoting the site of Alexandria Troas,it-has not been 
altogether possible to avoid a repetition of observations made 
by preceding travellers.f 

* Pausao. in Corftrth- C. 3. 

t “ From Bonartvmhi, I set off, April 8,1808,'to a Tillage called Kutamboi, for the 
purpose of examining the ruins of Alexandria Troas. I procured a small hut lor my¬ 
self and servants; and leaving the M&age there, rode to Alexandria, at the distance 
•f an hour The ruins there, the different fragments of fovrble from Paros, and Mar¬ 
mot t the blocks of granite; all attest the former magnificence of this city. The 
theatre faced the sea, as seems to have been the custom whenever the situation sl¬ 
it" it. It i» a milt from the thore, ind commands a Tiew ef Tenedos. and the 
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We arrived again at Bergas, and, taking a northern route, 
turned toward Udjek, with an intention of visiting the tomb of 
JEgyetea. As vre left the village, I observed, near an old 
cemetery, a large square slab of Parian marble, lying upon 
the soil, and broken in two pieces. From its form, I suspected 
that some inscription might be concealed upon its lower sur¬ 
face, and this proved to be the case. We had no sooner raised 
the two fragments, than there appeared the highly interesting 
tribute to the memory of Drustis Caesar, son of Germaoicus 
and Agrippina, which is now iu the vestibule of the public 
library at Cambridge.* Arriving afterward at the village of 


ul&ntfc adjacent. To the oorth of this is a spacious oblong building, constructed 
with stone, and its work strong and massive. A herd of goats, guarded by some 
large dogs, who much molested the guides, was feeding by this place. The black felt 
tents of §oote wandering Turcomans were pitched at a small distance. A 111 tie to 
the east of the above building are the great ruins of the baths, of Roman work: in 
the wail are some of the earl hen pipes, through which the water was conveyed. To 
the northwest of these are granite columns, lying on the ground; one of which 
measured tweaty seven leet in length, and in diameter more than four feet. Ry the 
port were columns of still greater dimensions. To the northeast of the baths are 
many sarcophagi of stone ;vome of the lids of which resemble those represented in 
'•he drawings of the Necropolis of Telmessus. Mottraye, when oo the spot, caused 
one of these tombs to be opened; and found in it two sculla, which crumbled to dust 
< n bed* touched. The ancients uaed to deposit in them different persons of the same 
f unt!y, as may be seen by inscriptions found on them. I measured a sarcophagus 
iiwre, eleven feet in length* and six In breadth Rut l did not observe any splendid 
monuments of this kind", to be compared with those which l observed at Apkrodi- 
>i«s. where are many sarcophagi ornamented with bas-reliefs, and figures, in excel¬ 
lent preservation. The antiquities of this pla^e (now called Geyrn, a few days dis¬ 
tance to the southeast of Smyrna.) which I visited in December, 180&* have not 
been examined as they merit; and would, from their great magnificence and quaiP 
tity, fully repay tbe pains and trouble of any one who would explore them. 

“ AU the ground within the walls of Alexandria is covered with the valani (0a- 
producing the vtiimida. the cup of which is used fbr dyeing by the orientals, 
•no some nations offEorepe. An English vessel was taking in* load of this, when I 
passed by some months after. A beautiful slop** of two miles, covered with this 
tree, and small bushes, among which are lying pieces of marble, and remains of the 
ancient city, carries you to the sea. Here, on the shore, is an oblong hollow spot, 
irtifi-'isJly formed, which was perhaps connected with the port; and this last had a 
canal alrfsut two hundred yards in length, which joined it to the sea. The comma&i- 
cat* »n of the canal on one side with the ^ea, and on the other with the circular ba¬ 
sin, which formed the port, explains well this palace of Vitruvius; ' Fosris duttis, 
fit ay» r exitus ad Httvx: et ex mantempeslatious aucto in palvdes rrdrmdtudia aufimi- 
*»t cxcitatuf.' Lib i. c. 4. 

“ On a small rise of ground, without the walls of the town to the east, is a hot 
spring of mineral water, which supplies two basins at a small distance; oneof which 
[ found extremely warm The people in the neighbourhood come there toohtal* 
relief for diderent diseases Pococke says, some have thought this to be I. arias a. 
This conjecture, I think, is very much strengthened by a reference which I find 
Atbencus makes, among other bot waters, to thosa at Troic Larissa. Set fth.'ii. 
c h. 

“ Near the hot hath* may be seen specimens of the tutted ftai/diag (apta retfewfe- 
txm, as Vitruvius calls it) of the ancient Alexardriaas, or Lamseana. A small ri¬ 
vulet runs m the plain below. 

“ 1 returned to Kistaniboi, with the remains of a lamb, which were to serve fbr 
•ur supper, amf which the guide bad bought at Alexandria for tbe value of three 
shillings English While 1 examined the ruins, it was killed, skinned, and roasted 
•n the spot by a lar«e wood fire.” fTof pole's MS. Journal. 

* See the ac< onnt of it in a description of tbe ’* Greek Marbles,” No. AXlIJt f. 
45- published in Cambridge in ?509. 
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Udjek, distant two hours from Bergas, I copied another in¬ 
scription frqqn a smaller piece of marble: this we left in the 
country. The legend is as follows : 

SPLENDIDISSIMYS 

POPVLVS 

COL-AYG-TROADENS 
AVRE LI VM'IOBACCHVM 
CVRATOREM 
. . .IDIOMENOGEN 

We then proceeded to Udjek Tepe, or the immense tumulus 
of JEsyetes, whose situation precisely agrees with the account 
given of that monument by Strabo. It is of all others the 
spot most remarkably adapted for viewing the plain of Troy, 
and is visible in almost all parts of Troas. From its top may 
be traced the course of the Scamander; the whole chain of 
Ida, stretching toward Lectum;* ihe snowy heights of Garga- 


* Mr. Walpole crossed theldasan Chain, as appears by the folio-wing extract from 
his Journal, relating to an excursion he made from Alexandria Troas to the Adra- 
myttian Gulph. 

From the village of Kistarobol, where on a stene sar- , opha : ms by the but in 
•which 1 lived, were the letters FOSTVMIA VENEREA, I set offtocross the part 
of Ida which separated the Troad from the Adramyttian Gulpb. This ridge of moutf- 
^fainsis called, by Strabo, b atto too AtxroS pfix ,s d*aTu'rt>u<ra rrpor ttiv p. 871. 

In an hour’s time 1 reached Yalagick, where, on a stone by a fountain, I read the 
words Signify Imptratar, Dccvrioni, well cut. The rocks near the road are of granite. 
I continued my route S. E. atul E. S> E. for seven hour*, passing email stream; run- 
piM down fropa the mountains: by ihe sides grew tbe nerium (which Hasselquist 
asserts is the tree referred to by David, Psalm i. 3 ) and the plane. The tfurebUi- 
Uhut grew abo^e, on the rocks. I then reach^i a hamlet, Sunovasai, encircled by 
ipoitutains j befreiwe procured ashed for our party topass thepight, which consisted 
of myself, aservant, a guide, and a black soldier wbo was to accompany me to Arira- 
myttium. We were able to find some bread, which the Turks eat unleavened; some 
pttmez: and some rice. The inhabitants of the village, who were Turks, showed no 
disposition to annoy us, nor any impertinent curiosity, although in that'recess of Ida, 
they could see but few European travellers Corn, olives, cotton, and maize, the ear? 
of which are eaten roasted, were the produce of their fields. From the mountain 
aide they got fir, and the wood of tbe arbutua, to.supply their hearths. At half past 
eight the next morning I left Sunovassi: at mne, 1 began to ascend fiihili-Dah, part 
of Ida. Nothing could exceed the beautiful scenery which I beheld on all sides, as 
I coutloued my ride, occasionally casting my eye downward upon forests of pines, 
aftd'on villages banging oa the side, or placed at tfia feet of the mountains. On reach¬ 
ing the summit, the sea and islaud pf Mitylene presented themselves; and in three 
hours time, from the moment of ascending. I readied the shore, alone which, I q<M)i 
tinned to ride till aquarter before four, when i turned upto the N. E. On the sea 
side were pieces of fir, cut down from Ida, for ship-building. At half past four l 
arrived at Avgillar, a small village, where I slept. There is a Greek inscription 
placed sideways in the outer wall of the mosque. The next day, at the> distance 
of an hour^nd a hajf r .l passed some waun baths, which I wa« not able to examine, 
as some Torkiib women were there bathing. These may I t* the hfit waters, to which 
Galen says, an invalid, who lived not far from Pergamu?. was sent, (Dt Sign. Med. p. 
296. ,v. 13.) Uvjwtv,r» Kajiv^v. In two hours and a half from the baths is Adramyt- 
tium, now called Edremit: distant more than ao hour from the sea. Fro* that place, 
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ius; aod all the shores of the Hellespont near the mouth of 
the river, with Sigeum, and the other tumuli upon the 
coast. From this tumulus we descended once more into the 
plain of Troy, upon an eminence of the southern side of which 
it is placed, and came in half an hour to a village called 
Erkessy. In the street of this village is a marble soros, quite 
entire. This was brought from Alexandria Troas, and is now 
used as a public cistern. It is of one piece of stone, seven 
feet in length, three feet and a half wide, and without in¬ 
cluding the operculum, rather more than three feet in depth. 
The inscription upon it is in Greek characters, beautifully 
cut, and in a very perfect state. Having before published the 
original,* I shall here merely add a translation; as it will serve 
to prove what I so lately stated concerning the nature of the 
Grecian, and, I may add, Egyptian soros; the chamber of the 
great pyramid of Cheops containing a sepulchre of granite of 
the same form aod size; aod another, once the soros of Alex¬ 
ander the Great, mentioned by Herodiao, being now in the 
British museum. 

.“ Aurelius Agathopodos Olhoniacus, and the son of 

Aurelius Paulinus. who also was a Pancraliast, of whom there 
is a hollow statue in the temple of Smintheus, and here in 
the temple of j&sculapius, I have placed this soros for myself 
and my dearest father, the afore-written Aurelius Paulinus, 
and to ray descendants. But if any person shall dare to open 
this soros, and lay in it the dead body of any other, or any 
man’s bones, he shall pay, as a fine to the city of the Troa- 
dcnses, two thousand five hundred drachmas, and to the most 
sacred treasury as much more.” 

The characters of this inscription cover one side of the soros 
at Erkessy, precisely as the hyeroglyphical characters cover 
those of the Alexandrian. Both oue and the other have been 
used by the moderns as cisterns; and it may reasonably be pre¬ 
sumed the repugnance of a very few of our English antiqua¬ 
ries, to admit that such cisterns were originally designed as 
receptacles for the dead, will, in the view of satisfactory evi¬ 
dence, be done away. 


going Brit wwt, ut tkoo southwest, I came lo Chemer In two hour!, from Cher 
mar, passing Karagatch, you reach io seven hours Aiasmita, distant two miles from 
the sea " fVatpolc's MS. Journal. 

* See the “ fatter addressed to the gentlemen of the British Museum," con¬ 
taining a summary of the author’s observations concerning ll thf tomb AUnmder ” 
with some additional evidence respecting the Alexandrian soros, printed at Cam¬ 
bridge is 1807, by way of supplement to a former dissertation eo the same sulyect 
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We were one hour and -a quarter going from Erkessy to 
Sigeum, or as it is now called, Yeny Cheyr. The promontory 
on which the present village is situated bears the name of 
Cape Janissary. Its inhabitants are all Greeks, living with 
great cleanliness in their little cottages, and practising the 
customs of their forefathers, in their hospitality to str angers. 
Many valuable antiquities have, at different times, been dis¬ 
covered by‘the inhabitants. They brought to mean extremely 
rare bronze medal of Sigeum: on this the letters cite, with the 
square sigma, were very perfect. The stone with the famous 
Sigean inscription, had been removed a short time before, by 
the British ambassador; and more recently, a marble had been 
found at Koutnkeuy, a village in the neighbourhood, with an 
inscription of the age of the Seleucidte: this they permitted me 
to copy. It is, perhaps, nearly as ancient as the well-known 
inscription, now placed an the vestibule of the library of Tri¬ 
nity College, Cambridge, brought from Sigeum, by Edward 
Wortley Montague; although, in the uncertainty which in¬ 
volves tile series of Syrian kings, it is impossible to assigu any 
precise date. Antiochus, in the year 196, a. c. went iutathe 
Thracian Cbersonesus, to establish a kingdom there, and in 
the neighbouring country, for Seleucus, his second son.* It is, 
however, difficult to discover any particular incident, in the 
history of the Seleucidae, alluded to by the first part of the 
inscription. Aritiochus was wounded io some battle; and Me- 
trodorus probably afforded him assistance. The purport of the 
inscription is not very clear, until we arrive at the eighth line ; 
we there see, that “ Melrodorus of Ainpfiipolis, the sonofTimo- 
cles , is praised by the senate and people,for his virtue and good 
will toward the kings Antiochus and Seleucus, and the peo¬ 
ple : he is deemed a benefactor to the state; is to have access 
to the senate, and to be inscribed into the tribe and fraternity, 
to which he may wish to belong No attempt, except in a 
letter or two, has been made toward the restoration of the first 
part of the inscription; the characters are given as they ap¬ 
peared upon the marble, throughout the whole : and the learn¬ 
ed reader will perceive where the words require correction. 


*Xivy, lib. xxxiii. Appias. is Sjriasis. Pridswuc, part 2. 
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I OTIAHOBAZJAEYZANTIOXOS .... 
AAK&NIOTETPAVMATIAirENOMENOr 
&N1THIM AXH11MTO N T PAXIIAON 
.. PArEYOIXHYnOMHTPOAfLPOY TOY 
ATPOYAIN A YNQ2E4«EIAAKEN 
.EPIAYTOYKAIMEAEArPOZOm . . . 
THrOXnPOOPiLMENOZTO . . .IT. . 
IlTIYM4»EPONAEAOX0AITHII3OYAiH 
KAITillAHMniErAINEZAIMEN 
MHTPOAILPONTIMOKAEOYZAM*! 
r O AITMN APETHZEN EKE Nf< A1 
EYNOIAZTMZEIZTOYZBAXIAEAZ 
ANTIOXONXAIZEAEYKONKAl. .. N 

AHMONEINAIAE. . TONKAI. 

ONKAlEYEITETHNTHZriOAEnZ 
AEAOXOAIAAYTAIKAinOAITEIAN 
AITIK .NXINKAIE + OAONEmTHN 
eOYAHNKAITONAHMONPPilTilN 

me i A i niemz.e.eii>A\ixAj 1 1 i am\m 

EIX^YAHNKAtoPATPIANMNANBOY 
AHTAIE . s . . . . 

Chandler, who has written an interesting account of the anti¬ 
quities of Sigeum, says, that the Athenaeum, or temple of 
Minervp, stood ou the brow of the high and sleep hill on which 
ihe church belonging to the present village is now situated.*” 

•* Travels in Asia Minor, 
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From the scattered marbles, described by him as its remains, 
we obtained a small bas-relief now in the collection at. Cam¬ 
bridge, representing two persons, one of whom is in the military 
garb of the ancients, and the other in the civic habit, address¬ 
ing a figure of Minerva.* Over the head of the goddess is 
the word aghna. The inscription preserved in the vestibule 
of Trinity College library at Cambridge, commemorating a 
degree of the Sigeans, two hundred and seventy-eight years 
before the Christian tera, came also from this place. It was 
removed in the beginning of the last century, by Edward 
Wortley Montague, then going ambassador to Constantinople. 
There is no mention in the poems of Homer, either of the 
promontory of Sigeum or of Bhceteum; indeed, the latter can 
hardly be called a promontory. These names referred to 
cities, built after the time of Homer, rather than to land¬ 
marks. Hence the objection urged concerning the distance of 
these promontories from each other, does not prove any ab¬ 
surdity in the position of the Grecian fleet, in the bay to the 
east of the mouth of the river; o» each 6ide of which are two 
necks of land, whose distance may well admit the possibility 


of Agamemnon's voice, when he called from the centremost 
ship, being heard to the two extremities-t Whenever the ac¬ 
count given by an ancient author is irreconeileable with our 
preconceived and imperfect notions of the geography of a 
country, we are too apt, either to doubt the truth of the de¬ 
scription, or to warp the text so as to accommodate an inter¬ 
pretation to tiie measure of our own ignorance. This has 
given rise to almost all the scepticism concerning Homer, and 
has also characterized the commentaries upon other authors. 
When jEschylus relates the instruction given to lo, for her 
march from Scythia, the river he so happily designates byr the 

ul ftias 1 ‘ ti ffSteif a ve^eh fa¬ 

voured to prove it the Don, the Dnieper, or even the Danube; 
with as much reason as if they had supposed it to be the 
Rhine or the Thames. An actual survey of the district of 
Causacus, ami of the course of the rivers, would have removed 


every .difficulty, and evinced the peculiar accuracy with 


* See “ Greek Marbles,” No. XXIX.p. 51. I Iliad. Q. 222. 

t Sse'bytiis in Pmmetb. Vinct. 742. p. 66. Ed. C. J. Blrnnfield, Cantab. 1SJO. 
u € jCflPi<rW*. Dnbitatur nvm in hoc loco JEsch'jlvs Araxem Jluvivm innuat, vcl Istrwn, 
vtl Tantiim, vet Alazonn , vet Borysthcncm , quod seniit ButUrus, vcl deniqueJluvium cu< 
nomtn Uybrista, btc. See.” Ibid, in Glossar. p 144. • 

{ TKtHvpanis of DMnville, and Fcrdanus of some autnots. 
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which the poet attended to the features of nature. Experi¬ 
ence will at last teach this wholesome truth; that when Ho¬ 
mer and ASscylus wrote geographically, they had reference 
to better documents than modem maps; and, probably, to 
their own practical observations. 

In the evening of our arrival at Sigeum, I had proof of the 
possible extent of vision in the clear atmosphere of this country, 
which would hardly be credited without ocular demonstration. 
Looking toward the Archipelago, I plainly discerned Mount 
Athos, called by the peasants, who were witli me, Agtottoros, 
the Holy Mountain ; its tripple summit appearing so distinctly 
to the eye, that I was enabled to make a drawing of it. At the 
same time, it seemed that its relative position in all our maps, 
with respect to this promontory, is too far toward the north. 
The distance at which I viewed it could not be less than a 
hundred English miles: according to D’Anvillr, it is about 
thirty leagues from shore to shore, and the summit of the 
mountain is at some distance from the coast. We visited tha. 
two ancient tumuli, called the tombs of Achilles afRbttffSSms. 
They are to the northeast of the village. A third was dis¬ 
covered by Mr. Gell,* near the bridge for passing the Mender; 
so that the three tumuli mentioned by Strabof are yet entire. 
He describes them as the monuments ^of Achilles, I’atroclue, 
and Antiochus. So much has been published concerning them, 
that it will not be necessary to add much to, and still less to 
repeat, what has been said before. The two nearest Sigeum 
are conspicuous objects in the vie w of persons passing the Helles¬ 
pont; and, in their form, are similar to others described in the 
preceding part of this work. It is remarkable, that none of 
the authors who have written an the subject, have uoticed 
Strabo’s allusion to three tombs. The largest was opened by 
order of Monsieur de Choiseul. I was acquainted with die Jew 
employed iu the undertaking. He appeared an honest, and 
respectable man; but I am inclined to doubt the truth of the 
story relating to the discovery of certain autiquities sent to his 
employer, as having been fflund iu tills tomb. There was no 
confidential person to superintend the work.§ It was performed 
by uight, with scarcely any witness of the transaction. ^In the 

* It now serves as a Turkish cemetry. See the engraving made from Mr. GelKs 
beautiful drawing of it, Plate XVI.'Topography ofTrOv* p. 45. 

f Strab. Geogr. lib- xiH. p. 85 'i. Ed. Ox. 

\ Mi^nara. 

$ See a narration of the uancactibn, published by Mr. Thornton, in his Accoimt of 
Turkey. 
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zeal to gratify bis patron, and prevent the disappointment likely 
to ensue from an expenditure of money to do purpose, it is at 
least probable that lijs Jewish bretben of the Dardanelles sub¬ 
stituted other antiquities, in the place of reliques which they 
had been told they might had in the tomb. # The ruins of 
Parium, aud of other ancient cities in tbeir neighbourhood, as 
well as the ordinary traffick carried on with Greeks who pass 
through the straits from all parts of the Archipelago and Medi¬ 
terranean, might easily have furnished them with the means of 
deception. I have not the smallest hesitation in affirming, that 
I believe these tombs to be coeval with the time of Homer, and 
that to oue of them, at least, he has alluded in the Odyssey.+ 
Many authors bear testimony to the existence of the tomb of 
Achilles, and to its situation, on or by the Sigean Promontory 4 
It is recorded of Alexander the Great that he anointed the 
Stele upon it with perfumes, and ran naked around it, accord¬ 
ing to the custom of honouring the manes of a Hero.J. jElian 
distinguishes the tomb of Achilles from that of Patroclus, by 
’rolailiigr Alexander crowned oue, and Hephsestion the 
other.l! It. will not therefore be easy to determine, at the 
present day, which of the three tombs, now standing upon this 
promontory, was that which the inhabitants of 6igeum formerly 
venerated, as containing the ashes of Achilles 4 *. The same 
degree of uncertainty does not attach to the tomb of Ajax: upon 
the Rhoelean side there is only a single tumulus. 

From hence we descended once more to Koum-kale where 
we embarked for the Dardanelles. And now, having finished 
the survey of this interesting country, it may be proper to add, 
by way of postscript to this chapter, a brief summary of the 
principal facts concerning it, for the,use«f other travellers, and 
as the result of our observations in Troas. 

* A cast from the bronze figure of Isis* snid to have been*exca»at«d upon that occa¬ 
sion, is now in the possession of the earl of Aberdeen. It certainly represents very 
ancient workmanship Tbe inverted position of the wings is alone proof of its great 
antiquity, whatever may have been its real history. 

iOdyes £2. 73. 

J Diodorus Siculus. Strabo, Lilian, Phiiostratus in Vit Apollon, Ac. 

i Diod. Sic. lib. xvii. 

11 &Uiau. Var. Hist. Hb-Xii. c. 7. The distinction is also made by Strabo, and by 
*ther inters. This difference between Homer’s record and the traditions of the 
countr/Prospecting the Trojan war, seems to prove that the latter were not derived 
from the former. Dr. Chandler has diseased this subject, in.his interesting History 
of thum. Seep. 138. , 

* ** It should also be observed, that to the sout* of Sigeum, upon tbe shore of th# 
JSgean, are yet other tumuli, of equal, if not greater ei^e, to which bvityj any atten¬ 
tion has yet been paid ; and these are visible far out at sea. Tbe opening all of them 
will, it is hoped, one day throw soma light upon this curious aubjeet 
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I. The river Mender is the Scamanrler of Homer, Strabo, 
and Pliny. The amnia navigabilis of Pliny* flows into the Ar¬ 
chipelago, to the south of Sigeum.f 

II. The Aianteum, or Tomb of ■Ajax, still remains; an¬ 
swering the description given of its situation by ancient authors, 
and thereby determining also the exact position of the naval 
station of the Greeks. 

III. The Thymbrius is yet recognized ; both in its present 
appellation Thymbreck, and in its geographical position. 

IV. The spacious plain lying on the northeastern side of the 
Mender, and watered by the Callifat Osmack, is the Simoisian; 
and that stream the Simois. Here were sigualized all the prin¬ 
cipal events of the Trojan war. 

V. The ruins of Palaio Callifat are those of the Ilium of 
Strabo. Eastward is the Throsmos, or mound of the plain. 

VI. The hill near Tcliiblack, if it be not the Callicolone, 
may possibly mark the site of the village of the Ilieans, men¬ 
tioned by Strabo, where ancient Ilium stood. 

VII. TJdjek Tipe is the tomb of JSsyetes. The other tombs' 
mentioned by Strabo as at Sigeum, are all in the situation he 
describes. The tomb of Protesilaus also still exists, on the 
European side of the mouth of the Hellespont. 

VIII. The springs of Bonarbashy may possibly have been 
the ooiAi nHrAi of Homer; but they are not sources of the 
Scamander. They are, moreover, warm springs. 

IX. The source of the Scamander is in Gargnrus, now 
called Kasdaghy, the highest mountain of all the Idcean 
chaiu. 

X. The altars of Jupiter, mentioned by Homer, and by 
iEschyles, were on the hill called K&cMnlh Tipe, at the foot 
of Gargarus; where the, ruins of the temple uow remain. 

* PHn. Hi<t. Nat lib. v. p. 277. Ed. L. Bat. !«5. 

1 “ The following passage of Pliny w attended with some difficulty; but the exprefr 
■ion amntf navigabifis , applied to the Scamander, may be well explained by Plutarch, 
in two passages to which 1 shall refer: by these it appears that the epithet navigabilu 
waa given by the ancients to small streams. The word irorapor, as well as amu, was 
used by them when speaking even of torrents. Strabo, lib. ix. 6, 8. 

41 • Santander, amnit navigatrilis : H in promontorio quodant Sigeum oppidpm : deiu 
portus jichctonm, in quern iqftmt Xaaihut, SimaaUi junctas; stagnrnnque print Jaciens 
P alee teaman Air. ’ 

“ Plutarch speaks thus, in two places, of the river Melas.iaPhocis; a part of Greece 
which he knew most intimately, from being born there: * The Melts, spread out into 
navigable marshes and lakes (5Mi »al Aiprar,) makes the plain impassable. 

Again : ‘ The Melas is navigable at its sources (ir\wi\iot ii r* 7 afr.) Vit. Palop, at 
Syll®. The marshea on the ^lain'of Troy,' mader by the rkeer, axe mentioned by 
Strabo, p. 869. We have, then, the Melas, a small river, navigable at its source*, and 
with navigable marahes.” Walpole's MS, Journal. 
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XI. Palm Scepsis is yet recognized in the appellation Esky 
SkOpshu. 

XII. JEne is the Aineia of Strabo; and JEnS Tepe, perhaps, 
the Tomb of Mneas. 

XIII. The extremity of the Adramyttian gulph inclines 
round the ridge of Gargarus, toward the northeast; so that the 
circumstance of Xerxes having this mountain upon his left, in 
his march from Antandrus to Abydus, is thereby explained. 

XIY. Gargarus affords a view not only of all the plain of 
Troy, but of all the district of Troas, and a very considerable 
portion of the rest of Asia Minor. 


CHAP. VII. 

FROM THE HELLESPONT TO RHODES. 

Transactions at the Dardanelles — Public Sports—Inscriptions 
—Voyage dorm the Hellespont—Tenedos—Ledum Promon¬ 
tory — Lesbos—Erythrman Straits — Chios—Straits of Sa¬ 
mos—Bur ning Vapour—View of Patmos and the Cyclades — 
Pirates —Cos— Plane Tree — Inscriptions—Fountain foHip- 
pocrait s —Greek Manuscripts—Beautiful piece of Ancient 
Sculpture—Voyage from Cos. to Rhodes—Ruins cf Cnidus 
—visited by Morni-—and by Walpole—Carpathian Isles — 
Rhodes. 

We were detained some time at the Dardanelles, waiting for 
the vessel from Constant inople: this came at last, so deeply 
laden with stores, for the supply of our army in Egypt, that we 
were almost afraid to venture on board. She had the name of 
The Taurida, and w as literally nothing more than a covered 
boat. Mercantile speculations make bcAd adventurers. Few 
persons would have volunteered an expedition across the Me¬ 
diterranean in sueh a bark ; but our good captain comforted us 
with the assurance, that Columbus sailed across an unknown 
ocean in a skiff of less promise. He had cast anchor higher 
up the Straits, toward the Sea of Marmora, where vessels from 
Constantinople lie secure from all winds, and find better grouud. 
There is uogood anchorage at the Dardanelles. Captain Castle 
had fitted up a small apartment in the stern, to serve as a cabin; 
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and had placed one enormous gun ia (he prow, to intimidate 
pirates; observing dryly to us, as we surveyed it, that we should 
be lucky if it did not carry the gib-boom under water, in rough 
weather. It was amusing to notice the sort of speculation, 
which occupied not only the hold but every part of the vessel, 
where it was possible to cram an article of food or merchandize. 
Barrels of Adrianople tongues, candles, tea, sugar, cheese; 
butter of the Ukraine, already in an oily state, and oozing 
through the sides of the casks; wine, onions, cordage, iron, bis¬ 
cuit, cloth, pens, paper, hard-ware, bats, shoes, tobacco, and 
fruit. A few sheep were, moreover, huddled together close to 
the gun in the forecastle. 

During our stay at the Dardanelles, we had lived ia the 
house of the Neapolitan consul. This respectable old man 
put in force a stratagem which may serve to show the extraor¬ 
dinary power of imagination over diseases of the body. Being 
troubled with an intermitting fever, brought ou during our ex¬ 
cursion in Troas, I had been observed by him to go frequently 
to a clock, in the antechamber of our apartment, watching for 
the tiour when the paroxysm began. This used to occur ex¬ 
actly at noon. One morning he put back the clock a full hour. 
At twelve, therefore, I had no fear of my fever, for the index 
pointed to eleven: and at one, although the hour seemed to be 
present, the paroxysm did not take place. Uofor'jjoately, 
pleased by the success of his experiment, he told me frhat had 
happened; and after the usual interval, the fever again re¬ 
turned. By the same manner, all the charms used among the 
lower order of people in this country, operate in the cure of 
agues. The tomb of Protesilaus, as related by Philostratus,* 

ann'pntly rPom-tpH to a quortoo fcrci 

We received great civilities JW«n the pacha. He sent one 
of his officers with our Greek servant, to collect some marbles 
we wished to remove from Troas; a work generally attended 
with difficulty, owing to a notion the Turks have, that Chris¬ 
tians can extract gold front such stone. The ceremony of his 
daughter’s marriage with the boii of an Asiatic viceroy, called, 
by way of eminence, The pacha of Asia, and said to be lord over 
a hundred villages; took place during the time we remained. 
Upon this occasion, public sports were exhibited, and we had 
an opportunity of seeiog a magnificent celebration of the game 
of djirit, the tournament of the Turks. This very ancient 
• Ptiiloitrat. ia Harriets.— See also Chandler’* Ilium, p T42. 
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pastime might possibly have given rise to tilts and tournaments. 
It is difficult to reconcile a passion for this martial exercise with 
the natural habits and indolence of the Turks. The two old 
pachas fought against the young bridegroom each party being 
at the head of a numerous band. The contest was often so 
severe, that we expected to see their eyes, if not their lives, sa¬ 
crificed. The manner of the engagement has been' often de¬ 
scribed. It consists chiefly in a charge made at fiill speed, and 
an attack, by hurling short thick sticks, as javelins. Great 
dexterity is shown, both in parrying off these darts, and in '.lie 
display of equestrian skill. Upon the day following that in 
which the combat took place, male camels were brought to fight 
with each other, during a concert of Turkish music. In thi3 
exhibition there was nothing curious nor diverting, except the 
extraordinary strength shown by these animals, when a female 
camel was brought before them. One of the camels, with half 
a dozen strong Turks endeavouring to restrain it, set off in fall 
speed, overtook the female, and ihrew her down, notwithstand¬ 
ing all their efforts 10 the contrary. The festivity of the day 
ended with a scene of intoxication in the palace of the pacha of 
the Dardanelles, who is much addicted to drinking. When 
commotions arise, or there is reason to fear a visit from the 
Capudan Pacha, who comes occasionally to levy contribution, 
he retires to his little, villa in the recesses of Mount Ida: here 
he gives full scope to his love of drinking; having conveyed 
with him his concubines, musicians, dancers, and gamekeepers; 
and being also attached to the sports of the field. 

The late Mr. Wiliis left at the Dardanelles, two marbles, 
with inscriptions, which are now in the possession of the custom¬ 
house officer. These were offered for sale to us. Mr. Willis 
fouod them III Truas, nnctj I hoUo-r^ lti T*Aaa •— 

One of them had been the capital of a pilftlr, aud was convert¬ 
ed by the Turks into a mortar; the other exhibited oniy a 
broken mass of marble, of an irregular form. Upou the first I 
read, 


FORTJSSTMOETINVTCTISS 
IMOCAESARIDJMGALER 
AVR . VAL . MAXIMtANO 
PRINCIPI IVBENTVTIS 


This inscription belongs to the latter cud of the third century 
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Galerius Maximianus having been consul in the. year 294.— 
The title of Caesar was conferred upon him by Diocletian. The 
letters DN are the usual abbreviation of Dominus. The title 
Princeps Jubcntutis or Juvcntutis, was used in the time of the 
republic; ami wc find it continued through' almost all the em¬ 
perors, until the time of Constantine; “ Symbolum futures suc- 
cessionis as it is expressed by Spanheim.* 

In what remains of the other inscription, we find mention 
made of the Tribunus Militum of the third legion; of the Pr«- 
fectus Fal>rum and of the Pracfeclus Eqvitum. The latter 
part relates, perhaps, to the conquest of forty-four states in Af¬ 
rica. The following are the only legible characters upon the 
stoue: 

TllIB . MILLEGIIIAV 
PRAEFFABR . TEST 
PRAEF . EQVfTVMALA 
NVMIDIVIPRQNT 
ClVITATES XXXXim 
EXPROVINCAFRICA 

We saw no other antiquities at the Dardanelles; nor were 
we able to procure any ancient medats. If these arc found, the 
consuls of the different nations reserve them as presents for their 
respective ambassadors at Constantinople. Captain Castle had, 
however, obtained several among the rains of Parium; where 
he also observed curious mosaic pavements, aud other remains 
of that city. 

Having all our things on board, we weighed anchor, and took 
leave of Monsieur Preaux, who returned to Constantinople.— 
As we sailed down the Straits, a very conspicuous tumulus 
appeared, crowning the hills upon the European side. Leav¬ 
ing the Dardanelles, we again coasted the interesting land of 
Troas, passing the Rhoetcan promontory, and once more view¬ 
ing the tomb of Ajax, the sepulchre of JEsyetes, the, Grecian 
harbour, and the mouth of Xauthus, tinging the dark waters of 
the Hellespont with its yellow torrent. Our course was along 
the European side of the channel; as hi passing round Sigeum 
there is a shoal, whereon vessels are oftea stranded. In order 


* Dt Prast. ft. Us. JVimt. Diw. I 
’t Vid. Cic. ad Attic. Ep. 1. 
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to escape this, ships from the Archipelago avoid bearing up the 
Straits until they are able to see all the windmills stationed 
upon the brow of the promontory. Two of the tombs men¬ 
tioned by Strabo appear very conspicuous in that point of view. 
The house of a dervish is situated io the side of the one nearest 
to the windmills and to the village of Yeni Cheyr; and this 
sepulchre was opened by order of Monsieur de Choiseuh*— 
Having doubled the cape, two other tumuli appear upon the 
coast toward the south. These are very large, and stand close 
to the cliff above the shore. We sailed on toward Tenedos. 
The soil, as we approached, seemed bleak and barren; but the 
island produces the finest wine in the Archipelago. The Egyp¬ 
tian expedition had raised its price to eight paras the oke: or¬ 
dinarily, the demand is only from four to six. This wine will 
keep fourteen or sixteen years; after that time it loses its red 
colour, and becomes white, but retains its strength and flavour 
to a much longer period. The wind and sea were so turbulent 
that we could not land: we fired a gun, and laid to near the 
town ; this is situated in a low and sheltered spot. A boat put 
off to us upon our signal, but found such a sea running, that she 
was compelled to return, and we continued our course. Per¬ 
haps we surveyed the island better from our deck than we 
could have done on shore; for we saw the whole extent of the 
town, with tiie vessels lying in its port, and the laud on either 
side. There is upon the island but one object to attract stran¬ 
gers, except its wine. It was anciently famous for its earthen¬ 
ware ; fragments of which we had seen in Troas. But the so- 
ros of Atticus , father of Herodea Atticus , a very interesting re- 
lique, is in the market place; and this, with its operculum , 
is said to be entire. It now stands in the agora of. the town, 
serving as a cistern. The inscription upon it was published 
by Chandler.* Tournefort, who has anticipated every thing 
it might have been proper to state concerning the ancient his¬ 
tory of Tenedos; and who published, at the same time, a very 
accurate plan of the island, with a view of the town; was in¬ 
formed that no remains of former times existed.f The bronze 
medals of Tenedos are however not uncommon. If the interest¬ 
ing monument I have mentioned be hereafter noticed, its re¬ 
moval will not be difficult. The Jewish consul at the Dar¬ 
danelles might at any time effect the undertaking; but this 
could not be done without considerable expense. 

* Inter iptionet Jniiqvtt, No. IV. 

t Vopge du LeTsnt, tom. ii. p. S3* Ifont, 1717. 
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Continuing our course toward the south, after passing the 
town of Tenedos, we were struck by the very grand appearance 
of the ancient Balnea, already described, among the remains 
of Alexandria Troas. The three arches of the building make 
a conspicuous figure, to a considerable distance at sea, like the 
front of a magnificent palace; and this circumstance, connected 
with the mistake so long prevalent concerning the city itself 
gave rise to the appellation of “ The Palace of Priam," be¬ 
stowed by mariners upon these ruins. Thence we sailed to 
the promontory of Lectum, now Cape Baba, at the mouth of 
the Adramyttiah Gulph: the southwestern extremity of that 
chain of mountains of which Gargarus is the summit. This 
cape presents a high and bold clHi; on whose steep acclivity the 
little town of Baba appears, as though stuck within a nook.* 
It is famous for the manufacture of knives and poignarda: their 
blades are distinguished io Turkey by the name of Baba leeks. 
Afterward, crossing the mouth of the Gulph, we passed round 
the western point of the island of Mitylene, anciently called the 
Sigrian Promontory. It is uncertain at what time the island 
changed its ancient name of Lesbos for that which it now bears; 
but Eustathius says it was so called from Mitylene, the capital 
town. Its situation, with regard to the Adramyttian gulph, is 
erroneously delineated in maps and charts: some of these place 
it at a distance iu the rEgeau Sca.f 

I had surveyed the whole of this island, with considerable 
interest, from the peak of Gargarus; and now, as the shades 
of evening were beginning to conceal its undulating territory, a 
vain wish of enjoying nearer inspection was excite^. The con¬ 
sciousness to a traveller of the many interesting things he can¬ 
not see, often counterbalances the satisfaction derived from the 
view of objects he has been permitted to contemplate.^ Eew 

* A very accurate view or it is engraved in Mr. Cell’s “ Topography of Troy” p. 
21, from bis own drawing. The plnce was called Baha.from a dervish?Bate) buried 
there, “who always gave the Turks intelligence when any rovers were in the neigh¬ 
bouring seas.” Egmont and HegaunCs Travelt, vol. i. p. 162. 

f Our geographical documents of the Archipelago are a disgrace to the age ; the 
very best of them being false in tliQir^ positions of latitude, and in the respective 
bearings of the different Islands, as well as remarkable for their unaccountable omis¬ 
sions. 

t Some amends for tmr own deficiency, with respect to Mitylene, will be made by 
communication of a different nature; namely, by those extracts from the MSv Jour¬ 
nal of my friend Mr.Walpole which relate to his travels in Asia Minor. These, while 
I am describing the islands and the coast, will afford an accompanying view of the in¬ 
terior, and of those objects which I did not sec near the shore. I.shall begin with 
bis journey from Pergamus to Smyrna. 

** The antiquities of Pergamus are very deserving oN minute examination < par¬ 
ticularly those on the Acropolis; on one part of which, toward the south, is a wajl of 
granite, a most stupendous work, eighty or ninety feet in perpendicular depth. Vast 
cisterns end decayed towers, tinonrof which I copied a.9ftek inscription relating to 
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literary strangers would pass the shores of Lesbos with indif¬ 
ference. Its laud was peculiarly dignified by genius, and by 
wisdom. iEoliau lyres were strung in every valley, and every 

a decree ratified by the people of Pergamu9, and inscribed in the temple of Bacchus.) 
are to be seen there. The Acropolis was adorned with a temple of the Corinthian 
order, whose pillars, of nearly four feet in diameter, are lying prostrate among other 
parts of it. This temple, I conceive, wa3 erected to Minerva: we know from Vitru¬ 
vius, that>her temple was built “ in excelsissimo loco," (lib. i. c. 7.:) and the silver 
money of Pergamus bears her image constantly .* games also were, as Polybius in- 
farms us, celebrated here in honour of her, by Attains, (lib. iv.) Below, to the 
aouth, is the town; and to the west of it was the stadium, and a theatre above it.— 
The relative situation of these two buildings at Tralles in Asia was the same, accord¬ 
ing to Vitruvius, (lib. v.) “ Trallibus porticus ex utraqut parte seem, supra stadivxi.V 
Farther on to the west, are the remains of an amphitheatre, or naumachia; there is 
water dividing the two semicircles ; so that if the building was used for the first, it 
must have flowed beueath, in a channel, whenever the sports were represented., 

“ There is no part of the Turkish dominions where you may travel with greater 
safety, than in the district under the family of Kara Osman Oglou. The two Capitals 
ag-they may be called, are Pergamus, and Magnesia. In coming from the former 
place to Sravroa, I passed through part of their territory. The country was, for 
Turkey, well cultivated ; most of it laid down in cotton and corn land. They plough, 
as I was told, with a pair of oxen, more than an acres day; and the manure they use 
is burnt weed The whole country wa' now (April} wearing a beautiful appearance; 
the anemone, ranunculus, and hyacinth, were seen in the fields, ami by the roadside. 
Having slept one night in the open air, by a fire which the driver of the caravan kin¬ 
dled with dried horse dung, 1 arrived the next day at the banks of the Henraig ; 
winding, and muddy; daily.addlng to toe land, which it lias already formed on the 
north side of the Gulph of Smyrna. I crossed it at the ferry, and reached Mjenomen.; 
whence 1 sailed to Smyrna in an hour From Menomen, boats come daily to Smyr¬ 
na, indhe season, laden with water melons (the cvcnrbita citndlutff called by the 
Greeks angouria. From the seed, a liquor is made, which is sold about the streets of 
Cimyrna. 

.*• The fields and gardens about Smyrna are planted with almond, olive, fig, and 
pomegranate t ees. The little village of Narli-keui takes its name from the abundance 
of the pomegranate trees there. Some of the plants, birds, and insects found at 
Smyrna, are described by Ha^selquist. The/'rancofin, (a kind of partridge, and called 
by Belon the drrcvyn of the Greeks,) and 6ccc<i/* C0 * ai ' e found in ahundauce; the latter 
I have heard called by a name not unlike the ancient. «* LuxaA fov (says Athensus) • 
are taken in the .fit season:'*, lib. ii 69. Woodcocks, and a species of plover, are seen 
in December. Wild boars are frequently shot herein the mountains. 1 -saw also a 
quantity of the ixlvor. (the sea egg,) which is eaten »y the Greeks in their fasts ; ami 
called now by the same name, “ It defends itself by its prickly shell Athenasus, lib. 
iii. 41. The ociopodian . as the modern Greeks call it, is also eaten by them in Lent; 
if is a cuttle-fish, with eight raj s, or tentacula, ns the imme indicates. The hills 
round Smyrna areof granite. At a village tothe south of it, called Bujaw, is a very 
'fine groye-of cypress trees-, this tree, so great a favourite with the Turks in their 
biirying grounds, is theie planted on account of its balsamic smell; its wood, as well 
as that of the .ficus si.ee,norus, was always prized in the East for its durability. The 
Egyptians made their mummy chests of it; and the Athenians buried tho^e who had 
fallen in war in coffins of this wood. Between Smyrna and Bournabat, a village seven 
miies to the north east of It, is a very large cemetery, with remains of antiquity in 
it, and Greek Inscriptions. The Turkish burying grounds arc iq general extensive, 
as they never put a body where one has been a!ready deposited; and are also offensive 
as they (Jo not put them deep in the ground. In the mosque as Bournabat, l copied 
a Greek inscription, fiora a pillar sixteen leet in length ; it commemorates the river 
hlelea: the last part of the inscription is a Senerian lambic. This river, before 
it comes to Smyrna, is crossedby two aqueducts, to the southeast of the city; one of 
which may be 300 feet from oue bill to the opposite; ami the other about 200 feet.— 
The Meles flows now through part of the town, turning a few mills; and empties itself 
in the sea to the northeast. In going out of the 1 rank street, at the north end, and 
toward the careening ground, you walkover soil which has been gained from the sea. 
The arrow-headed grass of Sweden, which Hareelqyist found here, and which grows 
■where the earth has remains of sea‘salt, proved to him that the earth had here been 
covered with the sea. This circumstance makes it difficult to arrange the present 

topography, in some respects, with the ancient, _ 

“ The remainaOf antiquity, which the acropolis of Smyrna presents, ,are few; the 
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mountain was consecrated by the breath of inspiration.* While 
marc ancient records tell of an Alcmus, a Sappho, and a l’itta- 
cus; of Ariou, aud Terpander; with all the illustrious names 
of Lesbian bards aud sages, poets and historians; Cicero and 
Vitruvius espatiate on the magnificence of its capital.f Such 
was the nourishing state of the Fine Arts in the city of Mity- 
leue4 when Marcellus, after the battle of Fharsalia, retired to 
end his days there in literary 1 ease, that a modern traveller, af¬ 
ter the lapse of seventeen centuries, could behold nothing but 
proofs of the splendor to which they had attained.§ The me¬ 
dals of Lesbos are less known than of any other ishuid in the 
Archipelago; became those which have been described as its 
ancient silver coinage, properly belong to Macedonia.|| Yet 
the island itself has never been fully examined iu modern times; 
probably from its being so completely iu the possession of the 
Turks. Tournefort, who has given us the best account of it, 
with that industry and erudition which characterize his wri¬ 
tings, had little opportunity for its investigation. According 
to his own confession, he was for the most part confined to the 
shore at Petra ;** lest the captain, with whom he had contract 
«d for a passage to Constantinople, should sail without him. 
Next to the work of Tournefort ranks the information contain¬ 
ed in the travels of Egmont and Hey man, who saw more of the 
actual state of the country; but still very little is known of the 
interior of the island; although, according to the observations 
of these gentlemen, it is fertile, and well cultivated; affording 
no less than seventy thousand quintals of oil anuually to the 
port of Mityleue.ff The site and remains of the ancient towns 

chief are, part of the castle wall, perhaps of the time of Lysimacltis, the citterns, ani 
the site of the stadium, built, as that at Ephe§us was, with one side on vaults, and the 
other on a natural declivity; exhibiting now sports of a less cruel Kind than It did 
formerly. In 1806, I saw cricket matches played here by some of the merchants. A 
kan and baanr were built with the marble brought from the theatre; and the only 
specimen of antiquity which was discovered while I was there, was a colossal marble 
foot. After Constantinople, there is no town in the Levant which presents a more 
beautiful and interesting prospect than that which is beheld from the castle hill, ex¬ 
tending over the city beneath; the bay with the shipping; the mountains beyond; the 
winding Hermuson the north side of the gulf; aud-the highly cultivated plain adjoin¬ 
ing to the city of Smyrna.” fValpoU's MS. Journal. 

* Where each old poetic mountain 

lnipiration breathed around, 
t Cic l)e Leg. Agr. Vitruv. lib. i. c. 6. 
t 'H firyiyTi Blrah.Geogr. lib. xiii. 

$ •• Aussi n’y volt-on que bouts decolonncs, lapluspart de marhreManc, quelques- 
lines gris cemfre, ou degnmit.fec. .... ■ 11 n’est pas, croyable corabien dans 
lea mines dent nous parlons, il y rcste de chaplteaux, de frises, dcs piedestaux de 
touts if inscriptions,” he. Tourntf. Pay. du Lev. tom- «■ p- 81. Lwms\ 1717. 

|j bee Combe’s-account of Hunter’s Medals, TfunuPet. P«p. «f Urb. frc. Tab.^JS. 
Fig 1. &c. p. 171. 

** Voyaged* Levant. tom. ii. p. 86. 

ft Beef was then only cme penny the pound fn the market of Mitfleift* 
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of Eressus* and Methymnat were known in the time of Touc- 
nefwt; the former of which still preserves its original name, al¬ 
most unaltered, in the modern appellation of Eresso ; and the 
ruins of the latter are yet to be seen.} Excepting Euboea, 
Lesbos is the largest island in the A2gean sea. It was the mo¬ 
ther of many jEolian colonies. Its happy temperature conspir¬ 
ed with the richness of its soil to produce those delicious fruits, 
and exquisite wines, so highly extolled by ancient writers. 
The present state of its agriculture does not however entitle 
its products to the high encomium once bestowed upon them. 
Its wine is> said to have lost the reputation it formerly possess¬ 
ed ;j| probably owing entirely to the ignorance and sloth of its 
Turkish masters, and the disregard shown by them to the culti¬ 
vation of the vine. 

Early on the following morning, passing the Promontory of 
Blelaena, and the mouth of the Hermean gulph, or gulph of 
Smyrna, we entered the Straits, between Chios, now Scio, and 
the jrtain land. All this voyage from the Hellespont, between 
the continent and adjacent islands, was considered by our cap¬ 
tain as mere river sailing; but pirates lurk among the straits, 
in greater Dumber than in the more open sea. Being always 
in sight of land, and often close in with it, the prospects afford¬ 
ed are in the highest degree beautiful. 

In the channel between Chios and the opposite peninsula of 
Ery thwe, # * the scenery is perhaps unequalled by any thing in 

* Famous for the births or Theophrastus and Fhanias, the most renowned of Aria* 
title’s disciples. 

t Famous for the birth of Arion. 

i Pay. rf* Lev. tom ii. p. 84. 

5 Vid. Horat. Lib. i. Od. 17. Virgil. Georg, lib. ii. 89,90. Aul. Gell lib. Xiii. c. 
fi. &c. &c. 

jj Travels of Egmontand Heyman, vgl. i. p. 158. Load. 1759. 

** The ruins of Erytbre are at a place called RxltopoH, by the little river Aloee, 
pear Tchesme. When Mr. Walpole was there, b dumber of very beautiful! ittle bronze 
jhedals were discovered, all of Ear-rnmE. He kindly presented some of them tome. 
They have in front the head of Hercules ; and for the obverse, the letters EPT "with 
the name of a magistrate. An extract from Mr. Walpole’s Journal Viil here commu¬ 
nicate the result of his remarks in Asia Minor, made subsequently to his arrival at 
Smyrna. 

“ During my journey in Asia, I took up my abode for tbepight in the khans or car¬ 
avanserais, choosing a room to myself in these bad substitutes for inas, rather th tea 
the private houses of the Turks, where my Janissary procured me admittance. For 
although the Turks are quiet and inoffensive, yet any thing is preferable to sleeping 
in a small room with half a dozen of them; or to a cross-legged posture at meals, 
round a low table, eating spoon meats, of which their repasts generally consist. A» 
the road I travelled was not much frequented, I was forced to stop at the houses of in¬ 
dividuals ; and arriving generally at sunset, I found them beginning their supper ; 
their dinner is at ten in the morning, as they rise at break of day. Sometimes a vil¬ 
lage afforded a small hut of inud and Straw, purposely built for travellers; half oftbfe 
was raised about two feet from the ground, for men to lie on ; the other halfaccomlno- 
dated three or four horses. In the great towns it was necessary to go first to tb^ 
governor, with some pre&ent, accompanied by my Janissary. At Guzel-hhsarl wait¬ 
ed on the Ara, who, after some converpatje* With wy Janissary, ordered a OreG£ 
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the Archipelago; not only from the grandeur, height, and mag¬ 
nitude, of the gigantic masses presented ou the coast, but from 
the extreme richness and fertility of the island filled with flowe¬ 
ry, luxuriant, and odoriferous plants, and presenting a magniii- 

(bis tailor) to receive me into bis house, where l remained some days. Presents to 
the servants are always given. At Melasso, 1 waited on the governor: it was the 
lime'of the fast of the Ramadan; 1 found him sitting on hrs divan, counting his bead! 
of thick amber ; a pipe waB brought tome, but not to him, as be did not smoke, eat, 
nor drink, from sunrise to sunset He showed me guns and pistolB made in England; 
these borne Englishmen had brought to Melaaso, coming to buy horses for the army on 
the Egyptian expedition. This fast of the Ramadan l found wasjmos* strictly observed. 
My Janissary was not so scrupulously abstemious as my guide, who never even took 
muff until the sun was below the horizon. I passed the eveninp writing my journal, 
uod reading some books of travels I had with me. The Turkish peasants would some¬ 
times bring medals ; these they found in the fields. The conversation df the Turks 
turned generally, as I found from my interpreter, on the affairs of the village, and its 
neighbourhood. The women never appeared. I saw some by the road aide; and in 
the villages young children made their appearance, with strings of copper money 
around their heads; and the nails,both of their hands aDd feet, dyed of a reddish co¬ 
lour, with henna, the leaves of which are powdered and formed into a paste, and then 
applied. This la a custom of great antiquity ; Hasselquist say 9 he saw the nails of 
some mummies dyed in this maimer. Although the Turks, in their intercourse with 
each other, strictly adhere to the practice of taking off their slippers in a room, (a 
custom of Iheancieuts ; see‘Martial, iib. iii. deposui soteas,) yet they dispense with it 
frequently in the case of European travellers. 

” Beside rice and fowls, it is possible to procure, at many of the villages and towns 
in Asia Minor, jfowjf* or sour milk, called io Greek 6 §u 7 aA.aj caimac , or. coagulated 
cream, ip Greek dipp^ya^a ■ and soft cheese, rdpi, a literal translation of the 

msevt viridisot Columella. Mutton ie universally preferred to beef; this, in gene- 
mi, Is coarse and bad tasted: the former is double the price of the latter, and is two¬ 
pence the pound. 

“ A Greek labourer receives from thirty-five to forty paras a day, nearly fifteea 

S ince: he works only two thirds of the year; the other third consist* of holidays. 

uring Ue four fasts, of which that in Lent is the most strictly observed, be eats 
fciiellfisb, caviar (the roe of sturgeon), pulse, and anchovies. 

“ 1 observed but few Greek villages in Asia Minor ; the Greeks all seek the great 
towns, to avoid more easily the different means of oppression resorted to by tbe 
Turkish governors; whose short residence in their provinces is spent, not Sn counte¬ 
nancing or furthering any improvement or plans of amelioration in the condition of 
t iose subject to them, but in exacting every thing they can, to repay themselves for 
the sum which the Porte takes from them; and io carrying away what wealth they are 
able to amass. It is difficult to ascertain what sum any given province pays annually 
lo the Porte; but a near conjecture may be made, by adding the haratch (capitation 
u\) to the sum which the governor stipulates to pay every year. 

'* The Turks, as far as my experience carried me, show no disposition to molest or 
offend a traveller. Something contemptuous may at times be observed in their man¬ 
ner. But a great change for the better, in their general deportment, is to be attribut¬ 
ed to their never being now exasperated by the attack of corsairs or pirates on the 
coast. 

No people living under the same climate, and in the same country, can be so 
opposite as the Greeks and Turks. There is in the former a cringing manner, and yet 
a forwardness, disgusting to the gravity and seriousness of the latter. Tbe Turks 
treat the Armenians, who conduct themselves generally with great propriety aud de¬ 
corum, w ith much less harshness than they show to the Greeks. Their present condi¬ 
tion is certainly not the most favorable point of view lor considering the character of 
the Greeks; and their faults, which are those of their unfortunate situation, would 
disappear under more favourable circumstances, aud a different government. When 
in oincc and authority,they are not so devoid of insolence to their countrymen, as 
might be wished The codjar-batMs in the Moreaare, many of them, tyrannical to the 
ether Greeks. The treatment which the Je>vs experienced at their hands, in the 
time of the Greek empire, is that which the Greeks now meet with from the Turks. 
** Noone," says Leqjamin of Tudela, “dares to goon horseback, but the imperial 
physician; and the Jews are hated in the town by all the Greeks, without any regard 
to their *ood or bid character.” p. 30. at cited 6 jf tiichbuhr. 

“ Neither hay nor oats are known to tne Turks; nor has any nation in the East ever 
used tijem (br their hones. *• They brought barley also ^nd straw for the horses.” 

L 2 
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cent slope, covered with gardens from the water’s edge., 1 vets 
bending with fruit; the citron, the orange, the lemon, the mul¬ 
berry, and the Icntiscus, or mastic tree, are seen forming ex¬ 
tensive groves: and in the midst of these appeals t e town o 

Upon first entering the straits, small objects interfere not with 
the .stupendous grandeur of the view. Mountains, high, undu¬ 
lating, sweeping precipitous, inclose the sea on all sl ‘' e8 ’ * o a8 
give it the appearance of avast lake surrounded by that sort 
of Alpine territory, where the eye, from the immensity of ob¬ 
jects, roams with facility over the sides and summits it beholds, 
surveying valleys, precipices,, chasms, crags, and a J_ s » au * 
losing all attention to minuter features, is occupied only in view¬ 
ing the bolder outlines of nature. As we advanced, however, 
and drew near to Chios, the gorgeous picture presented by that 
beautiful island drew all our attention, and engrossed if, trow 
daylight until noon. It is the paradise of modern Greece; 
more productive than any other island, and yielding to none ra 
grandeur. We passed close beneath the town, sailing pleasant- 

1 Kings iv. 28. Hornet my be consulted. Tl. B..I35. •• and ^Iserv'e'Sa^ 

^ ?^«4i.rt?a h ^c r or B n y a1,’^ 

cotton; an oke is two pounds and three quarters ; and the cotton may ne noun ne 

lv““e?toarishea in . chalky soil, in summer a hollowis dusro.mdthe 
tree, to receive mtSr; the fruit la beaten off with loo* ’“f^X^eefh, d?.tet^ 
olivepresses, which 1 aaw, consist of a circular hcRi/ 1 ' alarre atone like a 

and from the centre rises a tall strong piece of wood, ‘“^^‘'.“‘“^es the perpln- 

^Locusts are calledby the Greeks xatipn (a ctase). They hadlaid n ‘^ 

^nTi^ 

them were fruitless: if some part were killedby smoke and fire, kmoled expressly 
boiled or roasted, and eaten with salt Europeans are surprised at thia; asthe Arabs 

ZZl ™hpn thev hear that we eat crabs, oystera, and lobsters. 

al ?/ The stwk^, while 1 was in the Troad. were building their nests on . 
a t ,u: The veneration paid to these birds by the Mahometans is well known. 
Bouraabwhi. The e np ^ wde et QtiruU) esteem them, because they de- 

Tbe TheL-sal ( y ^} ge ma( ] e by the upper and under parts of their bill (' ere- 
fetroyed serpents. T m compared, by Shaw, to that of a pair of fasten eta. 

iaidt ° tte *«•**». ■» n ben,e ’ fre - 

-...nfJaravlusof camels., these are preceded by an ass; and round their necks are 
quent caravansor c me , _ cnti J, n this, because the same ornament is seen on 

^ ormer from eiEht 10 ““ 1 
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Jy along its vineyards and plantations, and inhaling spicy odours^ 
wafted from cliffs and groves. The houses being all white, 
with flat roofs, presented a lively contrast to the evergreens 
which overshadowed them; seeming like little palaces in the 
midst of bowers of citrou, lime, olive, and pomegranate treep- 
This chosen spot was for mauy years the residence of an En¬ 
glishman of the name of Baimbridge, who had searched all Eu¬ 
rope for a healthy place wherein to end his days; and although 
his arm was fractured at the advanced age of seventy-four, lived 
in Scio until he was ninety-three. The captaio of our vessel 
well remembered him, when he was himself only the mate of a 
merchantman, and his master’s ship was laid up in (be island 
during a twelvemonth. He pointed out the house where he 
lived, and the tree beneath which he was buried; and spoke of 
his residence in Scio as the happiest remembrance of his life. 
Indeed, the praises of this favoured island are universal in the 
country; and its delights constitute the burtheu of many a tale, 
and many a song, among the modern Greeks.* Its produce is 
chiefly silk and mastic. From the abundance of the latter ar¬ 
ticle, the Turks call Chios by the name of sackees, which sig¬ 
nifies mastic.f The sale of a single ounce of this substance, be¬ 
fore the grand signior’s tributary portion of it has been collect¬ 
ed, is punished with death. This the duly annually receives 
in great pomp, attended by music and oilier demonstrations of 


The inhabitants of Chios amount to about sixty thousand, of 


* Egmont and Heyman published the best account 1 have seen of this island, no$ 
v'.en excepting that of Tournefort; and to their travels I would refer the reader for 
lurtber statistical information. To repeat what ha* already been so fully communis 
rated, would hardly be deemed justiliable 1 am indebted to their work for the fol¬ 
lowing eulogy of Chios, u taken from the writings at the celebrated Neapolitan poeV 
Farthcnitis. 


41 Et me grata Chios, cum Nereus obstrepit undls 
Accipiat; noto facundos littore amicoe 
Invisatn; O, qul tne ventus felicihus oris 
Sistat, et ingenti Telluris protegat arcu : 

Ingenium me mite soli, me collia aprici 
Prospectus, dulcesque cavis in vallibus umbrae, 

Ac lepidse invitant aurse, solesque benigui: 

Necrton et placid! mores, et arnica virum vis, 

Doctu animos capere officiis; O, si mihi vitca. 

Dueere, quod superest, alta hie sub pace liccret !'* 

/Tauticoram, Hi. iv. p. 10$. 


f For every information concerning the mastic tree, and the use marie of it* guar, 
see Tovrnrjort , tom. ii. jj. GG. In Turkey, the ladies of the country arouse the rose! vet 
by chewing mastic; ascribing to it, at tbe same time, many virtues. The Turks, how¬ 
ever, according to Egmont and Heyman, only get the refuse of the mastic; thebCK 
bel#g sold to forefgoep. 
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which number twenty thousand reside in the town of Scio. * It 
contains forty-two villages.f Its minerals merit a more par¬ 
ticular regard than they have hitherto obtained .\ Jasper and 
marble are said to be found there in considerable quantity and 
beauty, and a kind of green earth, resembling verdigris,§ .of 
which I was not able to procure a sight, called “ earth of Scio ” 
by the Turks. The pavement of the church of Neamony, a 
convent two hours distant from the town, consists of marble and 
jasper, with inlaid work of other curious stones, dug from quar¬ 
ries in the island. Several Greek manuscripts were preserved 
in the library of this couvent, when Egmont and Heymau visit¬ 
ed the place.|| The ancient medals of Chios, even the silver, 
are obtained without difficulty in various parts of the Levant; 
and perhaps with more facility than upon the island itself.** Its 

* “ To the south of the town of Scio, which stands on the eastern side of the island 
nearly in the centre, is a beautiful plain, of five miles in extent, by the sea side it is 
filled with lemon, orange, fig, pomegranate, almond, and olive trees. A species of 
ientiscus, from which the mastic gum is procured, grows in great abundance there. 
No other mastic but that of Scio is mention by travellers in the Levant; but in Galen 
wefinda reference to Egyptian mastic, jiaori'# AlTxi^iffrCa, lib. ii. c. 6. ad Glaixontm. 

“ The fine climate of the island, the mild government of the Turks in it, the natu¬ 
ral disposition of the inhabitants, all contribute to form that liveliness and gayety of 
temper which characterize the Sciots» and have given rise to the proverb, that it is 
easier to find a green horse (dXoyo jrpaoivo,) ‘than a sober minded Sciot’ (Xiwt<x 
tppdvijtov.) The features of the women are beautiful; but are covered with a paint, 
in which mercury is an ingredient, and by this their teeth and breath are affected. 

44 Beside cargoes of oranges and lemons, sent to Constantinople and the Black Sea, 
the island exports many bales of silk, damask, and velvet, to Barbary, and to Egypt. 
The population of the capital is 30,000 ; of the whole island, 80,000. Corn and provi¬ 
sions in general come over from the continent of Asia, as the island is mountainous, and 
cannot produce sufficient for the inhabitants. To the north, and to the west of the 
town, are seen lofty rocks of granite. Many of the mountains of Chios contain various 
sorts of marble, with which the church of the convent of Neamone in particular is or¬ 
namented The head of this convent (iryofyuvot, as be is called) showed me the libra¬ 
ry. which consisted of some volumes of the Greek Fathers. The street iD which I 
lived in the town was inhabited by Catholic families, only separated from the other 
Greeks by religious schism. In a house m that street, t copied a very interesting 
Greek inscription, in verse; 1 shalbhere give part of it, in a more correct maimer than 
It has been lately published in a periodical work. 

Zoi k&jmi ptv 5<5Jfa, xa\or« 6 1 Ifrflkav x^P' v SpT'ou 

- n?ra(7fv 3, nkti'va irptcrfiuTipMv ^uvodor, 

Ei'k^v’ dvcurr^o-acra criStv, pop<p2i tujtov tjurvcu, 

Kai a■' h 'Opnptup 7uju&<7iw Qtiuva. 


•• It is in honour of Megacles. the son of Theogiton.” Walpole's MS Journal 

■f. Egmont and Heyman’s Travels, vol. i. p. 23G 

X If there be any truth in the adage prevalent in Scio, concerning the original for¬ 
mation of the island, the geologist would have ample scope for hia researches 0 Its in¬ 
habitants relate, that, M at the creation of the world, God threw all the rocks of the 
"•qntinent Into the sea, and of these the island of Scio was formed.” ibid n 2 R 1 
$ Ibid. p. 237. * ‘ 

f) Ibid. p.(249. 

** They all hive reference to the Chian wine, which still maintains its pristine 
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inhabitants anciently possessed a reputation for virtue, still 
maintained among them. According to Plutarch,* there was 
no instance of adultery in Chios during the space of seven hun¬ 
dred years. 

Having cleared the chain, or Erythraean Straits, we sailed, 
along the Ionian coast, for the channel which separates the 
stupendous heights of Samos from the lower land of Icaria. 
This marine pass is at present generally known in these seas 
by the appellation of the Samian Boccaze. It presents a bold 
and fearful strait, in the mouth of which is the small island of 
Fourmi, or Isle of Ants. A very heavy sea rolls continually 
through this channel, so that, with contrary wind, even a 
frigate can scarcely effect the passage. Whether it were 
owing to my having travelled so long in the level plains of 
Russia, or to the reality of the scene, I know not, but Samos 
appeared to me, on its northern side, the most tremendous and 
precipitous mountain I had ever beheld. Its summit was con¬ 
cealed by a thick covering of clouds, although all the rest of 
the Archipelago appeared clear and serene. We were told 
that the heights of Samos are rarely unveiled; a circumstance 
which might give rise to those superstitious uotions entertained 
in earlier ages, when its aerial solitudes were believed to be 
the abode of deities; whence the Father of gods and men, 
enveloped by mysterious darkness, hurled his thunder on the 
passing mariner. The most enlightened seamen of the present 
day, among whom might be included the master of our vessel, 
maintain, with testimony which it is difficult to dispute, that 
in stormy weather they have observed a lambeut flame playing 
upon the face of the precipice of Samos, about two thirds of its 
height from the surface of the water. Many, say they, are the 
vessels this natural phanar has rescued from destruction, by 
the guidance it affords during the thick fogs of the winter sea¬ 
son. They further allege, that the natives of Samos have fre¬ 
quently gone up the mountain, in dark tempestuous weather, 
to seek this fire, but have never been able to discover whence 
it issues. For my own part, I do not doubt the fact. It is 
probably one of those exhalations of ignited hydrogen gas, 
found in many parts of the world, and always most conspicu¬ 
ous iu hazy and rainy weather; as in the instance of the burnt- 1 
irig vapour at Pielra Mala iu Tuscany, and many other in 

lebrity; and represent, in front, a sphinx, with a bunch of grapes: for tb® revene, «B 
amphora, with other symbols of the raland’a fertility. 

Mi !»!.,» n„ TS. r i Jlf!//•#*».„ 
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different parts of Persia. That of Samos, perhaps, from its 
inaccessible situatiop, rendered still more difficult of approach 
iu stormy weather, might escape the search of the natives, and 
yet be visible from a considerable distance at sea.* Approach¬ 
ing the yawning chasm nature in one of her awful convul¬ 
sions has here opened to the waves, a mountainous surge 
rolled after our little bark. Prosperous winds, however, car¬ 
ried us along, and we preseully left the Boccaze in our stern; 
passing the isle of Fourtni, and steering into the broad surface 
of the waters, with all the southern islands of the Archipelago 
in view. It is not possible for any power of language ade¬ 
quately to describe the appearance, presented at the rising, or 
setting of the sun,- in the /Egean Sea. Whether in dim per¬ 
spective, through gray and silvery mists, or amidst hues of 
liveliest purple, the isles and continents of Greece present their 
varied features, nor pen, uor pencil, can pourtray the scenery. 
Whatsoever, in the warmest fancies of my youth, imagination 
had represented of this gifted country, was afterward not only 
realized, but surpassed. Let the reader picture to his concep¬ 
tion an evening sun, bchiud the towering cliffs of Patmos, 
gilding the battlements' of the monastery of the Apocalypse 
with its parting rays; the consecrated island, surrounded by 
inexpressible brightness, seeming to float upon an abyss of flre;f 
while the moon, in milder splendor, is rising full over the op¬ 
posite expanse. Such a scene I actually witnessed, with 
feelings naturally excited by all the circumstances of local 
solemnity; for such, indeed, might have been the face of nature, 
when the inspiration of an apostle, kindling in its contempla¬ 
tion, uttered the alleluias of that mighty voice,} telling of 

SALVATION, AND GLORV, AND HONOUR, AND POWER. 

IIow very different were the reflections caused, upon leav¬ 
ing the deck, by observing a sailor w ith a lighted match in 
his band, and our captain busied in appointing an extraordi¬ 
nary watch for the night, as a precaution against the pirate^ 
who swarm in these seas. Those wretches, dastardly, as well 


* Ad anecdote, very characteristic of the Turks, relating to an occurrence a short 
time previous to our travels >o Turkey, proves that lights are sometimes expose* 
by the Samians themselves, to guide vessels in these straits. A Turkish frigate, 
during her passage through the Boccase of Samoa, was wrecked upon the rocks of that 
island. The Turkish admiral insisted upOD being paid the value of the frigate bv the 
inhabitants; and when these, regretting that they had n«t gone up with lights main¬ 
tained their innocence, as to the loss of the frigate, the Mahometan exclaimed; *• You 
mill admit one argument} Would lie nreck kave happened , if your island had not been 

f “ And I saw, as it were a sea of glass affugled with fire." Rev. xv 2 
{ Rev. xi*. i, ' ** 
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9i cruel, the instant they board a vessel, put every individual 
of the crew to death. They lurk about the isle of 1'ourr.ri, id 
great numbers ; taking possession of bays and creeks the least 
frequented by other mariners. After they have plundered a 
ship, and murdered the crew, they bore a hole through her 
bottom, sink her, and take to their boats again.* 

♦ An extract from Mr. Walpole*-? Journal, containing an account of his journey 
from Smyrna to Hilicmias-ms will here give the reader some information cencenj- 
ing the coaBt along which we were now sailing. 

“ As many of the monuments and super terrains on the coast of A-ra hsk e been 
minutely and faithfully de-ciibed in the Ionian Antiquities, and h; Chun Her, ! ’■hall 
not repeat their reinmk*. The various in crip lions which l copied,! oth on the coast, 
and in the interior of the country, many of them entirely unknown, cannot obtain 
room here. 1 shall -late a few nnsrellancf remarks, which occurred a I travel ed 
along the cna-l southward to Halicarnassus. 

“ The country between Smyrna and Ephesus is very mountainous: in ore part of 
the road, near’the Carter, you pass the base of the ancient Gallesus, under most 
frightful prenpices, the habitation of some eagles: a few pines are seen on the sides 
of the mountain-); lower down is the arbutus, in great abundance, with its scarlet 
fruit, called now, as anciently, jiapafxuAa (-ee Hesych.); ami hy the torrents, occa¬ 
sionally crrwsin* the road, is tho plane and the oleander. The fields arejaid down in 
cotton plantations, Indian corn, and wheat; among these are olive trees, with vines 
growing around them. The present inhabitants of Ephesus are a few fishermen, who 
Jive in huth on the hanks of the Caister, over which they ferried me. Tills river 
winds through a muddy plain, in some measure formed by it, and through lofty reeds, 
witb a slow yellow stieam, without any or the swans which the ancients describe; it 
empties kselflnto the *ea, at the distance of an hour from the morals, near the sup¬ 
posed site of the famous temple of Diana. The subterranean vaults and passages, 
close to the east of this marsh, (into which I dr-cendcd with a rope, and found only 
bats above, and water below,) aie Imagined by some to be the remains and substruc¬ 
tion of this temple. The church of St. John, built at Ephesus b/ Justinian, and 
which Procopius says was very magnificent, may have been raised from the materials 
presented by the temple of Diana; and this will in some measure account for th? 
little that can be seen or known of the latter. Near these remains, to the southwest 
of th# stadium, i8 an arch; on the top of this, climbing by the wall, a« no ladder vaa 
to ho found, I copied a Greek inscription, in perfect preservation. The agha of the 
place rode about with me the first time l was at Ephesus: and imagined that every 
inscription l copied, pointed out the situation or sum of a hidden treasure. The 
bushes in the plain, among which are the egnut caslvs and crntaurea btnedirta , con¬ 
ceal many remains of antiquity. The Ephesians were supplied with their marble 
from the hill (Prion) whereon part of their city was built; and porphyry and granite, 
of which gigantic specimen are lying in the plain, were brought up to the town by 
means of the river, and by the canal into the actual morals which once formed the* 
port. 

“ As vo 11 advance southward from Ephesus and Scam Xuova, (anciently Neapolis.) 
the high mountain. Mycale, covered with arbutus, wild olive, and ilex (from which 
the'pea r aiits make charcoal,) presents itself; and soon after a lofty white summit is 
seen to the south: this is the top of Mount Titanus, called how, from its form, 
Btebcr-mac'i, b'ivt fingers. The most commanding view of this was from the Acropolis 
of Priehc, from which I descended, on the southeast side, by a way almost impassable, 
resting at times to contemplate the ruins of the temple of Minerva at Priene, and to 
cast my eyes oyer the plain of the Meander, toward the Lake of Myus, on the north¬ 
east side of w hich rises Mount Titanus in all its majesty. In the “ Ionian Antiqui¬ 
ties*' a minute detail of the architecture of the temple of Minerva has heen publish¬ 
ed { and in Chandler’s “ Inscriptions.* a faithful copy from the inscribed marbles that 
lie nmong the ruins. From the summit'ofthe Acropolis of Priene I saw to the south 
the. vast accretion of land, marshy, and muddy, occasioned by the Meander. Priene, 
once on the coast, was, in the time of Strabo, five miles from the sea, 1 crossed the 
river, winding through tamarisks, in a triaogular boat; Us breadth here was about 
thirty yards: at a laterseason of the year I passed it again, higher up, in Cam, over 
a wooden bridge, sixty cares long. From the summitofthe theatre of Miletus, facing 
the northwest, is a good view of the mazes of the river. The distance of the aea from 
the theatre I conjecture ttitoaev^vtoilen. The high mountains which are to be passed, 
in going from Miletus, and the site of the temple of Apollo, near the promontory J‘o- 
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The next morning we came to anchor in the harbour of the 
Ifele of Cos, now called Stanchio, where the sea appears en¬ 
tirely landlocked; as indeed it does for a very considerable 
distance from the island, toward the north. •' One of the in¬ 
habitants, as soon as we landed, brought me a brass medal of 
the island, with the head of Hippocrates, and the word K.mnN. 
It is the more interesting, as few medals are now found at Cos. 
I could neither procure nor hear of a s'ngle one in silver. In 
other respects, the island abounds in amenities; but they are 
scattered in such a confused manner, that nothing decisive can 
be collected from their appearance. In the wall of the quay, 
facing the poit, I observed the colossal marble statue of a fe¬ 
male, with drapery finely executed, but the head, arms, and 
feet, had been broken off. On the left-hand side of the gata 
by which we entered the town, an inscription remains, in a 
high state of preservation, beginning abotaakatoaamos : 
this has already been publisher! by Spon and by other authors, 
and therefore needs not to he inserted here. 

A plane tree, supposed, and perhaps with reason, the largest 
in the world, is yet standing within the market place. It was 
described as the famous plantain tree, half a century ago, by 


pidium, toward Jassus, are also covered with arbutus, the dwarf oak, and the pine: 
Those mountains are the haunts of numerous beasts, particularly of the jackal, (called 
by the Turks, chicaU ) which disturbed us in the night by its cries. The road is often 
cut through masses of slate; sometimes it' is paved; by the side of it are small huts, of 
“wood, covered with boughs, for the purpose of selling coffee to travellers, chiefly in 
swniaqr time-, they are generally by the side of a running stream. The soil was loose, 
aad.easily yielded to the plough. The quantity of ground, which mfeht be brought 
•Jato cultivation for corn, or pasture for cattle, is very great; but it is neglected, from 
xvaiVaf: persons to til] it The rain had now increased the torents descending from 
the mountains so much, that it wa» quite dangerous to pass them. ThC‘southwest 
brought with it rain; the northeast, a sharp cold air; these two winds are called by 
the Turks, lodos , and voreas; names borrowed from the Greek. 

“ The road leads on to Casikli for three hotirs, by the sea; you then turn to the 
east, for the same time; and reach Assum, (Jassus,) the situation of which, in the re¬ 
cess of a bay, looking over olive grounds to the sea, and thence to the high mountains 
near Halicarnassus, is beautiful. To this last plpce now called Bod run ,the road led 
rne through groves of myrtle, and ilex, by the soishbre, for two hours a*d a balC I 
shall here subjoin the distances of some of the places on the coast. 

_ „ . Hours 

From Prmnc to the Meander . ... 3 

To Acqui ...j 

To Ura (Temple or Apollo) . , . . . 2 1-2 

To Casikli.. 5 12 

To Assum.. 


The direct route from this last place to Halicarnassus 1 cannot give as I wish ■ as we 
lost our way, going for three quarters of an hour, through a bay of the sea nn to the 
hnrc.efl* ffirts t and rirtin* all the dav in rain, nntil halfnao* . 


Ware, cylindrical, about two feet and a half in 6ei*btridi^' among moi nSns“l 
reached a codes hut, at Guverchin. by the shore, in a bay, runnine east 
and in four hours and a hainarrired at Halicarnassus.” m! 
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Egmoot and Heyman.* It once covered with its brandies 
upward of forty shape; and enough is still remaining to asto¬ 
nish all beholders. An enormous branch, extending from the 
trunk almost to the sea, supported by ancient columns of 
granite, gave way aNd fell. This has considerably diminished 
the efTect produced by its beauty and prodigious size. Its 
branches still exhibit a very remarkable appearance, extend¬ 
ing, horizontally, to a surprising distance; supported at the 
same time, by granite and marble pillars found npon the island. 
Some notion may be formed of the time those props have been 
so employed, by the appearance of the bark; this has encased 
the extremities of the columns so completely, that the branches 
and the pillars naturally supp'-;t each other; and it is probable, 
if those branches were raised, some of them would lift the pil¬ 
lars from the earth. 

Beneath this tree, I observed a cylindrical marble altar, 
adorned with rams’ heads supporting festoons in relief, exactly 
like the altar from Delos, engraved in Toumefort’s Travels, and 
lately presented by Mr. Harvey, of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
to the vestibule of the University Library. Such altars are 
common in lire Levant; they are usually scooped, as this of Cos 
has been, and used for mortars, to bruise corii.f Where they 
cannot find altars for that purpose, they employ the capitals of 
columns. Thus have been preserved a few Grecian antiquities, 
which otherwise would long ago have been converted into lime. 
The inscription upon this altar was very legible. ]( s antiquity 
may be noticed, although its peculiar agecaunot be ascertained, 
by the manner iu which the n is written, It was evidently a 
votive donation, given by the person whose name appears 
inscribed. 1 

A PO A All N I O Y 
TOYAPOAAHNIOV 
MATNHTOI 


Near the same place, another allar, and a few marbles with 
imperfect inscriptions, might be noticed, but noue of them merit 

* Egmont and Heyman's Travels, Sc. veil. i. p. -63. 
t Their dimensions are generally the Rame, This of Cos t»e measured. 

Feet Inches 
Hei:ht - - 3 . f» 

Diameter - - 2 . 8 


M 
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more particular description. In the interior of the torn, by a 
public fourttsirt, is a large cubic block of marble, whereon the 
inhabitants are accustomed to wash the'bndics of dead perrons. 
For this reason, it was difficult to obtain their permission to turn 
the stone, in search of an inscription; and still more so, to copy 
the legend we 11161* found, when we had so done. At last, 
however, I succeeded in transcribing the following characters: 
these form part of an inscription io honour of some one who 
had filled the offices of Agoranomos, of president of the games, 
and Gymnasiarch: lie is celebrated for his piety toward the DU 
Jngusti, and for Iris ccurteousness* toward the college.f 

ATOPANOMH ZANT 
A A rN-Q-X Af JCINOQ ETH 
SANTAEYZEBilZEm 
AHTEYIA NTAT £IN 
TAZIEBAZT AZ P E A Z IE P S&N 
EYAPEZTftirYMNAZIAPXM 
ZANT ATHNnPErBYTEPZIN 
ZEMNilEAiATETAN 
EZTOZGEOIZEBAXTOI 
EYZE13EI ANK A I AIATANEZ 
TOZYZTAMA4«l AO‘1>POZY 
NAM - PYNOIAZXAPIN 


Two other Inscriptions were pointed out to us, in the wall of 
a narrow street, by the French consul, a very intelligent man 
of the old regime of France, who had suffered severely in the 
oppression and cruelty, to w hich his situation had exposed him, 
from the Turkish government. In describing this island, it may¬ 
be proper to introduce them. In the first, the sigma is represented 

* The word BiAappojritm, although frequently transIsterf/rifmnAijj, properly signifies 
what in Latin is called covMas. Vid. Not. Vahrii in Euseb. lib. vii. c. 22. 

i The word corresponding to Euarwuo, in Latin inscriptions, is gret, as well a. 

UegUim . Vid. Ueincsii Insciipl.p. 263. 
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by three sides of a square;* a circumstance characterizing, 
perhaps, rather the country, thau the age of an .inscription. It 
was very common among JDoriau colonies settled iu Asia Minor. 

/WONT 

Eiorno 

AEnrum 

ONOIKO 

NOMOT 


The truncature of its angles introduced the semicircular letter; 
but this was of remote antiquity, and in use long prior to the 
age often assigued to it; as may be proved by the manuscripts 
found in Herculaneum, and by a fragment of the writings of a 
very ancient author, who compares the new moou to the sigma 
of the Greeks.f 

The other inscription is in the same wall, and relates to gla¬ 
diatorial and hunting sports, exhibited by the persons mentioned 
in the inscription. The expression occurs in 

an inscription found by. Peyssonel at Cyzicum. This “ troop 


* It Isa curious fact, and perhapga proof of the great antiquity of the angularA Ipha- 
tn*t of the Greeks, that two or thrfee or its characters, iff different positions, atlord the 
whole. Indeed, »■> such a form of writing must conaiat wholly of the same straight 
line, under different circurastances-of cotnbinajioji and position, ferery letter may he 
derived from the aides of a square The cryptography of the moderns expressed by 
the four extended sides of a square, and with, or withou^ point*, was in use amon* 
the Greeks, as may be proved by a document in one of the manuscripts brought home 
by the author now in the Bodleian. Library, at Oxford. . 

f The late Professor Porson used to cite this fragment, ns proof of the antiquity of 
the semicircular sigma. Vid. TzetzegiiX’Cooimentario tyS-in Henpog^nem, quoted 
by Ituhukeuiu hia Notes on I.onginua, Sect. :l. p. 136. 


ai^pip 1} JtWJiQiwnoJ <3<rwfp tnoiir'^oipfao* 

koAwk tour kfBour <5cr ic2, rout moTapouf, $ 7 $ck‘ 

us t fi» hihrxw oypavaD Al(rxp»«» triwta*.. 

outw 7a? JUPtaii aurart a&ro* Afcmiivy \»7£r t 

MHNH TO KAAON OTPANOT NEON L1TMA. 


On which Huhnken remarks; «* Pro crPyava, v. 3. et 5- scribendum criyixa. Sic enim 
ANchrion nuvnm luaam vocabuta figurjfsjginaUs Gneci.C, Ex quo loco refeUitu*, cjuod 
H. Vn^iua et i\z- Spanhemius statuebanb, hanc sigmitis flguram serius in Grfrcorum 
v oifuietudiaeQci • aeoUse. Nam iKschrion. sive Saoiius sit, sive Mitylenaeuv, cerfo 
■•^tuhtas scrlplor eat.” Vide Jousiuiode Script- Ijist. Phil. ii. 2. p l?i. 
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of gladiators” .bad fought there at the public games, when Att- 
relius Grains was Asiarch.* 

♦AMTAIAMONO 

MAXfiN K A ITriO 

MNHMAKTNHrE 

5IHNNEMEP50T 

KA2TPIK10TnAKft 

NIANOTASIAPXOr 

KAfATPHAIAX 

XAIWOTiriAA 

TCNOSAIKWNIA 

NK2APX1EPE1H2 

rrNAXKOSATTor 

All these islands, and the neighbouring Coast of Asia Minor 
produced illustrious men. Samos gave birth to Pythagoras. 
Cos had her Apelles, and Hippocrates, whose tables of medical 
leport were consulted by the inhabitants of all the neighbouring 
states. Their names have survived the fall of their country 
and of her empire, and that of the latter is still venerated in 
the island. It would have been well for many individuals of 
the British Army and Navy, if the rules of Hippocrates re¬ 
specting diet had been observed, during the time they remained 
exposed to the climate of the Levant. He prohibited the use 
of eggs; and these are as poison to the natives of our islaud who 
visit the eastern shores of the Mediterranean.f 

We set out upon asses, accompanied by guides, to ascend the 
heights of the island, and view the fountain whence the town 
is still supplied with water, by means of an aqueduct. It is 
upon a mountain about three rhiles from the shore, and still 
bears the name of Hippocrates. The cover of the aqueduct is 
broken, in many places, by the women of the island, in procur¬ 
ing water to wash their linen. As we ascended, we had a fine 
prospect of the numerous adjacent islands, and of the opposite 
coast of Halicarnassus, now called BMrun\. We follow- 

* fioettii d'Anliqtritfl, tom: W p. 219, Par. 1756. 

, 4, Pofessor Pallas, writing from the Crimea, when we were about to sail from Con¬ 
stantinople for the Grecian isles, gave us thte caution; Have a care of the three potions: 

butter, nndmilk /’*—1 w* afterward witness to the lewis of a british officer, among 
many other examples of a similar nature, who, after persisting in the use of eggs for 
Ilia breakfast, was seized with a fever ofT the coast of Egypt, became delirious, and 
during the night, leaped from liia cabin into the sea and was drowned. Captain Russel 
of the Ceres, lamented by all who knew him, also fell a victhBf to the inattention pttitf; 
in this respect, to fcia diet ... 

* If-any'doubt ehould exist whether BudrOn werethe ancient HaJ icaruassu*, or do! * 
it might bpjreipovdii at otifig by this ..circumstance ; StratJfc points out Uie situation of 
the island Arronne.sus; and the small island opposite the fort of Rudrun is now called 
Ajrcouneso. The teneral appearance of the place, moreover, agrees with the detailed 
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ed the course marked out by the aqueduct, all the way to the 
top of the mountain, where the spring rises. Some plants 
were then iu bloom, but the spring was not so forward as we 
expected it to be; aud i have since found, that, eveu in Egypt, 
a botanist will find few specimens for his herbary before the lat- 

description Vitruvius has given us of the situation of Halicarnassus, in hia second boc!;» 
The entrance to the port of liftdrdn is from the southwest; on the right and left as yot* 
enter, sand has accumulated, and the free passage ie not more than sixty yards wide , 
on the northwest side many Greeks and Turks were at work, employ ed in building h 
line of battle ship; this I went to see. The Turk who .conducted me over the vessel 
had been in Egypt at the time when our navy was there, and mentioned the names of 
some of the officers. The palace of Halil-bey, the governor, stands by the seaside, on 
the north, or the port; and directly opposite stands the castle ot' BudrQn, and round 
the harbour the town extends, in * circular sweep, for nearly half a mile. 

“ Biiilrfin is a corruption, through Petrurni, as the Turks write it, from Pietro. The 
Fort of San Pietro, CasUllvm Smcti Petri, (seethe geography of Niger, 441.) was 
taken by Philibert de Nailar, grand master of Rhodes, and followed the fortunes ot 
this island. It continued in possession of the knights, until, as the Turkish annuls in¬ 
form US, it was surrendered to the Ottomans, with Cos and Rhodes, in the 929th year 
of Hegira, and 1522 A. C. “ Cum Rhode Turd areem staacoinet Jfalrttm aliam arcejn 
ta Anatolia itlam in poicstamrn rtdegtre.” I»eunclavius, p. 342. 

“ Few travellers, l believe, have been,able to examine the inside of the castle of 
BQdnln. I had entered, and advanced some way, when I was obliged to return, by 
order of a Turk, who made bis appearance ; but not before I had taken the following 
notes: 

“ In the first court, coming from the town, I saw some marble bas-reliefs fastened In 
the wall, in its construction : their manner and style were very good ; but one in par¬ 
ticular struck me. It represents, on the right hand, a man on horseback, with a cloak 
round bis neck, like thaten the figure on the lamp engrttveB by Beger, in hib letter to 
Spanheim ; he is throwing a javelin against another, who in-at the head of the horse 
with a shield ; on the left of tne stone is the foot of a man upon the body of another, 
whois supporting himself on his left knee. In the wall by the sea. waghing.the sides of 
’he castle, is an imperfect inscription; relating to Antoninus Plus 

KAILAPlAAPIANQIANTQNEINQlLEBASTX^lKAraEOJESEBAETOIE 

“ Not far from this, is the heedless statue of a Roman emperor or warrior Over.a- 
gate iu the castle I copied the following lines, in-capital letters, with a stop after 
each word. The two first lines are taken from the anthem after the Nunc DlmUtit 
in.C pmplin, or the night prayers of the Roman church. The two last are taken frOB*- 
iio 127th Psalm. 


r. n. o. 

galva nos, Domine, vigilantes, 

Gustodi nos dormientes : 

Nisi domioua custodierit civitatem, 

Frustra vigilat qui custodit earn. 

“ Coats of arms, of different knights of the order of St. John, may Ire seen sculptured 
>t» parts or the fori ress. Coronelli eavs, that over'a gate was written Proplerjidcwi 
Vathnlictmtencmus islum locum : and, fa enother^lace, the word Sartvfiourc, with tbo 
‘late 1130; this points to an atra prior to that of the knights of Jerusalem, who did not 
possess it till tne fourteenth century. Whence the bas-reliefs in the castle came ; 
to what building they belonged ; whether to th« palace of ftlausolus,-built cietbis spot, 
according to the description pf Vitruvius, ami beautified with marble (proeonntsio 
'Harmon ), or to some building of the time of Aotorinus, to whom the inscription 
was raised, cannot be determiued. I was copying another inscription, beg inning 
OENAONEPXOMENOE, of a very lute date, whea» I was obliged to <;uit the 

cast 1 4 . ■ >• 

“ The situation of tbti famous mausoleum In Halicarnassut is pointed out by Vitru¬ 
vius. Itseenu to have beenatandinK in the time of PmisHniaa, lib. vfii. The words of 
Constantine Porphyrogenetes, dr Them c. 14. do not directly inform us whether It was* 
extant when be wrote. Perhaps the Saracen Mavias, who succeeded Otbman, and 
who, as the same Constantine informs us, laid waste Halicarnassus, (de Admin. t&p,y 
M 2 
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ter end of April, or be^imiin" of May. At leugUi we arrived 
at the entrance of a cave formed -will) great art, partly in the 
aoikl rock, and partly with stone aud stucco, in the side of (lie 
mountain. Within this cave k an arched passage ; at the bot¬ 
tom of this tire water flows through a narrow channel, clear at 

may have hastened the <le*lTtrotio& of this building. We find Loreo 20 Anarrfn, in his 
Cusmo&iBpfiy, Venet. 1526, writing of it in these terms : Jppare ancvra qvafche rmnft 
con norv 0 »eninap^vi^liadcirve‘uariiaidi : butit does not appearupon what authority 
this is stated; Without offering any conjecture,' I shall describe what remains of an¬ 
tiquity J observed here. Those w^owjsh to see the form of the ancient Mausoleum, 
may consult the twenty-sixth volume of the Acad, rfcx where Cayius h» 

attempted a delineatkinof it, from Pliny. 

“ About four hundred yards from the castle, to the east, are six Doric-columns, 
fluted, supporting an architrave: the grouud seems to have been raised round about 
them*, as they are little more than seven feet ju height. In the yard .of »Turk’» 
house, close by,are some fragments of pillars* fluted-; aad, what is very singular, in the 
fl\*ted parts are large Greek letters, beautifully cut. 

■*' I eopied on.-one the words Xapitfnpou, ^^nvo^tbpou, and piaparco, part, probably, 
of the name Demaratus ; who were, doubtless, persons commemorated in this manner * 
In this instance; the pi,Jar, bearing the names, is circular.; but the Athenians were 
accustomed to inscribe square Pinal's to the .memory’of wise awd viytuouswien, kr ■ 
large letters. Hence a man of probity amoAg .4 beast was termed Tirpkywvopt&rip. 

“ I traced the-ftfffetent walls of the city of Halit arnassus for some distance; begin¬ 
ning with what might have been an acropolfe; for the city had more- than one aeropoliai 
as welearn from Strabo and Diodorus, (Lib. xvii. Axporr&ro-i xcdtarO- This wall- % 
followed in a western direction, between a small and large mound, lor about a hun- 
dfhd and thirty feet; It then turned ill a northeast direction, and afterward north. 
One of the ruined sqoare towers, built Of stone, without cement on the outside, and 
filled within with earth; is thirty feethigli. 1 saw four more communicating with each, 
other by an interval of wall. (These are what Diodorus, writing of HaliCarnassiie, call* 
■w{p7ci, and p«ro 7 rup 7 >oi. Near the ruiued square tower I saw some of the vaults 
the qfd city, and copied some inscriptions relating to them. In the towu are to le 
^een altars of marble, with tire usual ornament of the festoon with rams’ heads. 

“ The fast of the Ramadan was not quite over when l was at Bfidrun. The opulent 
Turks were sitting, in the day tittle* dounting their beads, entMhe hours anxiously 
until sunset. The earavatisefai I lived in was occupied partly by Jews : it was not 
to be compared in size with.other buildings of the kind which 1 had seen in Asia. In 
sofiie^f these, the pillars, Supporting the galleries are columns of aocieat edifices ; as 
^instance, ut MshJso, theoncieutiMylasa. 

“I wentover to CoS; - •ftotn*Ha!ic«rna4*us,the twenty-eighth of November, in a Turk ivb- 
passage boat; which sails every day, 5ft lie weather is fine. In the bottom of the boat 
sat some Turkish women,’of whose bodies nothing w as to be seen, but the extremities- 
<rf their fingers, dyed red. The east side of the island of Cos is mountainous : close to 
the town aie orange Brid lemon plantations; from these the fruit 4s exported in abun¬ 
dance to all parts of the Archipelago. The island luw suite red occasionally from earth¬ 
quakes ; particular!?from one at theend efthe lilteenth century, as Bosio intormsus ; 
and one in the time ef Antoninus entirety destroyed the town, ae weleafn from. Tau- 
•artias, (lib. viit.Vwhich, however, was restored, *t great expenre, by the emperor„who 
*enta colony t'fierc. This'drejimstanceof the destruction of the town may head us to- 
Mjspect the antiquity of the haWn/ments of arlDOw to be seen there ; ami, indeed, ma¬ 
ny of the inscriptions are of sRarcage; they are all in Doric; Hye was the dialect of 
Cds and Halicarnassus ; butfaKhoifgh it was the native language of Herodotus and Hip¬ 
pocrates, they preierred the open vowels of Ionia. In an inscription near the castle 
and a mosque, 1 observed TOi'GEO^I EBAITOL j this foini may be also seen in 
li.e rtomiicents, in Doric, published by Gruter (5U6) and Gbrehull. The use of the O 
for the O? lotted, in the ether dialect* of Greece from the time or Cadmus to the Ma¬ 
cedonian yra. {TnylJfr ad. Mai. San,), There are many bas-reliefs to be seen in the 
streets and in the houses of the towd. Pprcacchi, in his description of the Archipe¬ 
lago, says of Cos, 1 Ba mofli fifbili tdi/izi di war,ton antichi ; but of these no vestige 
is extant. Votive offerings In honour of ^Esculapiua, whoa^ temple, according to 
Strabo, stood in the suberb, may be pbservqd. Near a mosque is a cylindrical piece oC 
warble, with four ulplured figuredancing, winged, and holding* wreath or flowers. 
A piane tree, twe /-seven feet in circumference, whose branches are supported by 
jgven columns,’ stands near the walls of the castle. Hasselquist, the naturalist, says; 

* i imagine, in seeing it, to have beheld tfce largest, oldest, and most remarkable in* 
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crystal. It conducts to a lofty vaulted chamber, cut - in the 
rock, and shaped like a bee-hive, with an aperture at the top, 
admitting ah - and light from the surface of the mountain. We 
proceeded with lighted tapers to this curious cavern, and tasted 
the water at its source. It is a hot spring, with a chalybeate 

habitant of the vegetable kingdom ; it has forty-seven branches, each a fathom thick. 
*' l rode to a village two hours and a half distant from the town, called Aflemiiou, 
perhaps the KtuMlioof I'orcacchi ,* on the road I copied many Greet inscriptions, iu 
returning to the town by a different diiectlon, we cattle to a source or cold mineral wa¬ 
ter,: at half an hour's distance from this, above in the rock, is a source of hot water, 
where there are remains of basins, wherein those who used the water were accustomed 
to bathe, In half an hour more we came to the place called the fountain of Mipfrti- 
cratea.j a light was procured/and we walked into a passage fifty yards in length, six 
feet highland four wide; at the bottom ran a stream of water, in a channel five inches 
broad, ; *ee reached at last a circular chamber, ten feOt In diameterthis is built quite 
near the source. The water running from beneath the circular chamber, through the 
channel, i» conveyed, as soon as it reaches the open air, by another channel, covered 
with tile anil atone, over a space of grouutl equal to four miles, and supplies the town 
of Cub. ■ • 

“ The road from Attend iou to the town is very striking. The fertility of the 
island la celebrated now in the Levant, as in the days of Strabo, who calls-it thttaprros : 
ui id the language of The vet would have appearedperfectly correct, if I had been there 
at« different season ol the year : 1 tit petite quo touts leciet v?y a lieu plaisajtt que cel tty 
hi, veu let beaux jardint ti odoriferans, que voui diriez que e'ett 7 m Par adit ttnestre-, 
itIA od let oiscaux (Urlovtu sorlts rten lad' dt tcur rainagt .' See bis Cosmogra¬ 
phy, 2J9. ■ 

’• Whilst I was at Cos, I took a boat, and weDt to see what I supposed to be the mine 
of .Myotlus ;.-frhasre, among other interesting remains, is a langjefl^eofsiouea, parallel 
to each other, and principally of thirteen feet in length, connecting an island to tb» 
main land. I went aim to the ruins of Cnidus, at Cap Crio, It was the lirat of De¬ 
cember, and we had hardly time to enter one of the small harbours of Cnidue, when a 
gale from the southwest, the wind usual at this time ot the year, began to blow, * The 
libs, or tomthnrsl bays Theophrastus, (d$ Fenlis, 413) ‘ is very violently ftU at 
i.aydut and HUodtt and one of the harbours of Cflid.q* iaypen to this quarter. 
There ia no village or appearance of habitation now at Cnidus. I lay in the open 
boauli night, and the Turkish sailors iu a cave on shore. The following are the re¬ 
mains of antiquity I observed theie. 

• ** Outtie leit-liandsideof the harbour, a« you enter from Cos, upon a platform, are 
the lower purt-> of the shafts of eleven fluted columns, standing, and of very suiall di- 
iflcruuoii* : around the platform is a ruined wall; a sort of quay was formed round this 
port, as may be iufevroddroin the stonework. Beyond the fluted columns are vaults 
of t cry modern work, and vestiges of building*; these may be ascribed to the time 
when the Unixhts of ht. Johu were at Rhodes, and had stations on the coast of Asia ia 
thirpwrt. Taking on eastwards you come to the thoutre, facing the southwest, with 
t hfriy-six rows ol seats of -marble ; part of the proscenium; two vaults, opposite each 
others and in the area of the theatre the mutilated statue of a woman, iu drapery 
tbttbead of this, as one of the Turkish boutuien informed me, had been taken to a 
neighbouring vUlage, to be hollowed for a mortar. Oo the level sumontoi the liiilpver 
Uj«k theatre, and commanding a view of the sea, are very large remains of a temple : 
the aide oftlmhill is faced with stone; the ground is covered with fragments of white 
warble columns, with Ionic capitals. I meaaured one of the columns ; this was in 
diameter three t'eet and a halt. The Cuiditnshad, according to Pausahias, many tem- 
plcH of Venus ; and we may conjecture this to have been the site of one. Bqlov the 
hill is a large area; and under it, a largcrsUll. Aq isthmus separpies the smajl port, 
wherein l nuctK>red,from a larger barouur. Following this neck ofland in a westerly 
direction, you reach the other part oi tlm town, opposite totbat where the theatre and 
puolie bpildiugs were situated. A bridge, says Pausanias, once formed the communi¬ 
cation from one side to the other. There are extensive foundations lying to the east 
of the theatre amltemple; but I was not able to find any in-crlption or money of the 
aucieut city. The earthenware of Cnidus Is praised by Athenaeus (lib. i.); and the&j- 
Ifl/rtl or reeds, which grew here, were the heat, says rlluy, after those of Egypt. The 
use of reeds tor writing prevails now, as formerly, all o.er the ea»t‘; and they am 
prepared a? in ancient times., * With a knife,’ says Salmasius, 1 the reed was slit into 
two points ; hence, in an epigram, we find, *<jAapoi 6icrqorcrf iio-y^wrof xtydidcri, r«- 
1 cut-in dws often srfut,' Mi Sotiiwn." Ifitfpote’f Jvwfxof. . 
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flavour, gushing violently from the rock into a smalfe Djsoi?. 
In its long course through tlie ftqneiduct, although it flows with 
great rapidity, it becomes cool and refreshing before it reaches 
the town, and perhaps owes something of its great celebrity to 
its medicinal properties. The work constructed over it maybe 
as old as the age of Hippocrates ; setting aside all the notions 
propagated concerning the supposed epocba of domes and 
arches. At any rate, it is an interesting fact, that id an island fa¬ 
mous for having produced the Father of Medicine, the princi¬ 
pal object of curiosity still bearing traditionary reference to his 
name should be a warm chalybeate spring. 

Descending from this fountain, I saw. Cor the first time, the 
date tree, growing in its natural state. A few of these trees 
may be noticed in gardens about the tovu. Lemons were very 
abundaut; but oranges not so common. We purchased tlie 
former at the rate of about three shillings for a thousand, not¬ 
withstanding the very great demand then made for them to 
supply the British fleet. The island of Cos is very large, and 
for the most part consists of one barren mounlaiu of limestone*; 
of this substance almost all the Grecian islands are composed. 
There are few parts of the world where masses of limestone are 
seen of equal magnitude and elevation. Some of the principal 
mountains exhibit no other mineral, from their bases to their 
summits. The Greek sailors of our vessel, who accompanied 
us upon this expedition, caught several land tortoises: these, 
being opened, were full of eggs. The sailors described them 
as the most delicious food in the country. We found after¬ 
ward that boat loads of these animals were taken to supply 
the markets of Constantinople. We saw them cooked after we 
returned on board, but could not so far abaudoo our prejudices 
as to taste them. 

A poor little shopkeeper in Cos was described, by the French 
consul, as possessor of several curious old books. We-there- 
fore went to visit him, ami were surprised to find him, in lire 
midst of his wares, with a red nightcap on his head, reading 
the Odj ssey of Homer in mauuscript. This was fairly writ¬ 
ten upon paper, w ith iuterlineary criticisms, ami a commentary 
iu the margin. He had other manuscript volumes, containing 
works upon rhetoric, poetry, history, and theology. Nothing 
could induce him to part with any of these books. The 
account lie gave was. that some of them were copies of origi¬ 
nals in the library at Patmos, (among these 1 observed the Apo- 
•alypse, with a commentary;) and that life father Jaad brought 
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ucm to Cos. They were intended, he said, for liis sod, who 
was to I>e educated in the 1‘atmos monastery.* 

We were not permitted to enter the castle ; this is close to 
the town of Stanchio, on the sea shore, fortified by a moat upon 
the land side, 'l'akins the small boat belonging to our vessel* 
we examined the outside of its walls toward the sea, and bene 
had the satisfaction to discover one of the finest bas reliefs [per¬ 
haps ever derived from the arts of Greece. It was employed 
the Genoese as part of the building materials in the con¬ 
struction of the castle: being of great length, it was broken in 
four pieces: these are placed iu the wall, two above and two 
below.t facing the sea. The subject seems to represent the 
nuptials of Neptune aud Amphitrite. It contains fifteen fi¬ 
gures, although some are nearly effaced. Among these, the 
principal is a bearded figure of Neptune, sitting with a tri- 
deut or sceptre in his right hand, ami leaning upon bis left 
elbow. Gy his left side sits also a female, holding in her left 
hand a small statue: the base of this rests upon her knee. She 
is covered with drapery, executed in the highest style of the 
art of sculpture, and extends her right arm around the neck of 
Neptune; her baud pending negligently over his right shoul¬ 
der. They are delineated sittiug upou a rock. By the right 
aide of the god stands a mate figure, uaked; and upon the left 
tf AinpUurile a female, half clothed, prcsenting.sometlring in 
form like au ancient helmet. Before them, female bacchanals 
are introduced, siuging. or playing upon the lyre and die tam¬ 
bourine. Iu the lower fragments of this exquisite piece of sculp¬ 
ture are seen satyrs, pouring wine from skins into a large vase. 

* The intere-lirt? jniel!{ecnre v thu , » communicated. was the cause of rny subsequent 
visit to that islaod, and of the valuable acquisitions 1 there made. 

t The removal of tliis precious relique, to any of the Museums of Europe, must be 
a desirable object with every civilized nation. It is an honour reserved for some 
more favoured adventurers. The only poww we possessed of adding to the stock of 
mtr national literary treasures, was flue to our industry alone. The aid our national 
situation, with reirardtoTuitey, might then have afforded, was studiously withheld 
An absolute prohibition was enforced, respecting tbe removal of any of Ihe antiquitk» 
of the country, excepting by the agents of our own ambasador at the Porte. Mr. Geft, 
author of “ The Topography of Troy,” 4c. was actually interdicted making drawings 
within the Acropolis of Athens While I taust lament the miserable policy of such a 
■Maure. and alow affecting the public, rattier than oursefvpsas individuals, I can on¬ 
ly add, that every exertion is now making toward rescuing from destruction, cot only 
tW valuable monument here alluded to, but akc many other important objects of ac¬ 
quisition I* io* scattered over tbe desolated-territories of the Turkish empire. To 
a llritUh n i r n the Porte, their removalaod safe conveyance to Eug:and woul* 
he the woi,. !>.• rely of a wish e*p*v-?ed upon the subject to the Cxnudan Pacha: an ■] 
for the rh .--ne-* ueve-isary in removing them Irom their uri-seiit place, no in jury 
world i-e summed by the fine art', in tkt ddajHdaiiou of a*y (irtcian building. — - 
hn.li'h trav<*»Jei». di»*iugaisbed by their talents, iilustrinm fay their r,mk, and Rirtu- 
natt* in their w» dih.arc now traversine tho^e regions,to whom every instruction 
been given that in»> (ar dilate and expedite their researches; it ta hoped suecesayfili 
attend Uieir pn.n.j - ; d ca-ieerour- to enrich their natiou by tbepcsscrsSiOa of such 
IfiabSc docum» r:t# 
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Others are engaged in seizing an animal, as a victim for sacri¬ 
fice. The animal has the appearance of a tiger, or a leopard.* 
These beautiful remains of Grecian sculpture may have been 
consequences of the vicinity of Cos to Halicarnassus, Cnidus, 
and other cites of Asia Minor, where the art attained to such 
high perfection; or they may have air resulted from the de¬ 
struction of some maguilicfent edifice whereby the island was 
formerly adorned. Columns of cipolino, breccia, and granite, 
together with blocks ofthe finest marble, either upon the shore, 
iu the courts, and inclosures belonging to the inhabitants, or 
used in constructing the walls of the town and fortress, in the 
public fountains, mosques, mortars, and grave stones, the pave¬ 
ment of baths, and other modern works, denote the ruin that 
has taken place, and the immense quantity of ancient materials 
here employed. The mosque of the town of Stauchio is built 
entirely of marble. 

The voyage from Cos to Rhodes, like that already describ¬ 
ed, resembles more a pleasing excursion in a large river, than 
in the open sea. The Mediterranean is here so thickly plant¬ 
ed with islands, that the view isevery where bounded by land.fr 
We steered close round the Triopi'au Promontory, now called 
Cape Crio, and, having doubled it, beheld, toward the west 
and southwest, the islands of Nisyrus and Telus, whose mo¬ 
dem names are Nisaray and Piscopy. According to Strabo,. 
Nisyrus anciently possessed a temple of Neptune.J We af¬ 
terward obtained a most interesting view, from the deck, of the 
ruins of Cnidus, a -city famous in having produced the most re¬ 
nowned sculptors and architects of ancient Greece. The Turks 
and Greeks have long resorted thither, as to a quarry, for the 
building materials afforded by its immense remains. With the 
aid of our telescopes we could still discern a magniiiceut thea¬ 
tre almost eiitire, and many other mouldering edifices. This 
city stood on the two sides of an ancient mole, separating its two 
ports, and connecting the Triopian land, iu Strabo's time an 
island, with the continent.§ 

* We alsoeaw here the remains of ji sculptured raarble frieze, exhibiting festoons 
supported by ancient masks. The principal part of it is in the land side of the castle, 
over the entrance, where may'also be deserved part of a Corinthian cornice of the 
finest ■workmanship. ; . 

t Called tporades from the irregularity wherein they are here scattered. Some of 
t hem are not laid down in any chart; although I believe the observations of captain 
Castle, the master of our vessel, made upon a map of -Arrowsmilli’s, lia\ e been yioce 
transmitted to England, and published. 

t Strab. Geour Iib«x. ?U- Ed. Oxnn. 

I We are indebted for the‘information which I shall here subjoin, concerning Halt* 
eamassu* and Cnidus," tosetIter wHh the plan wbtelt accompttnle* ft, to the ol>ser**- 
UftU*of Xf. jLcpfiU; r^lebiatedf»f bis co.-Hrotcttrayv^itli Mr. Bryant, on the subject 
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Prom our,dU(ai)t view of the. place, beiii" about (roleagues 
from the entrance to its southern and larger port, the hill 
whereon its ruins stood seemed to rise from the sea in form of 
a theatre. Strabo notices this form as characterizing the land 

rf Homer’s Poem*, and the- existence of Troy. It is the more valuable, because I be¬ 
lieve few modern traveller* have visited these ruins ; and certainly do one of them 
better qualified for the undertaking. 

“ IstHJone, 17RS.—We net out in a boat from Cos, and In a few hours reached 
Roudroun. the ancient Halicarnassus, a distance of eighteen computed Turkish inijea. 
This >mall town stands orf a shallow bay, at the eastern extremity ef the large and 
deep port of the ancient cityf. Off this hay lies the island mentioned in Strabo by the 
name of A rconnesos, ' Apxoi vniTOf, (lib. xiv. p G5G.) The houses are irregularly 
nofcttered on the short*, arid interspersed with gardens, burying grounds, and cultiva¬ 
ted-fields. We lodged at a large khannear the bazar, which is marked in the deline¬ 
ation riven in Chobeul’s Voyage PUtorcsqvf (PI. U6 p. 152.) Several Turkish vessel* 
itrre at anchor in the port; and the disorderly conduct of the crews atnight made the 
bouses of the Creeks uncomfortable# and, indeed,unsafe places of residence. Pistol - 
h*m« were at night so often fired at their*windows,-that they wereobligert to barricade 
1 1*080 of their Bleeping rooms ; and the outward windows of theikhan had been carefully 
willed up, fortho same reason. We,soon after_our arrival, crossed some gardens bq 
bind the townr, to-view the remains of an ancient edifice which is on the northeast 
side of it. We found six columns of the fluted Doric, supporting their architrave, 
mutilated frieze, andcornice The marble of which they are made is ofa dark gray 
colour..«tHh a few white veprip; nor iatbe masonry of mid same workmanship with the 
remsim we had elsewhere found of the finer agex ol (»reece. The forms of theatones 
and juncture* of the budding are more slovenly and inaccurate, and the architecture 
I«= hot of thoame elegant proportions witfethe earlier Doric building? at Athens, and 
in Ma*niGracia. The inierto urnniations are much greater, and the entablature 
hfuncPf and with le*.s relief and projection.- The lower parts of the columns are bo- 
rw?d inearth; and near them are two or three plait} farcopbagi, of ordinary# work and 
without Inscriptions. Broken stumps or columns, in h line with those whi h are stand* 
('**, »u<1 many ruined fragments of marble, are scattered over the field. .-From the 
length of l he colonnade, and the disappearance of all the correypondlng columns of 
the?peristyle, if this be supposedly have been a temple, I shoulcfheritMe to adopt the 
conj*ctute. It appeared to me the remains of a stoa. or portico, and probably ranpe* 
alojte’onc side of the anefeht Agora of the town. It agrees in many respects with the 
situation assigned to the Agora by Vitruvius; as it wouW He-on thi right ofa person 
looking from the modern fortress, w here stood the ancient ca-t !e an<l palace of Aluu- 
solft. at the eastern horn of the greater port ; while the smaller port formed by the 
islraUf Arcopnesua.wouldhe on theJpft, »u which order Vitruvius seems io 
them. A quantity of marble dug up neartheac ruins, the remains of other magnifi- 
oei^t huiKJimri. The walls are visible from hence through h great part of their cxlen?, 
which appears to have been about six English miles from the western horn of the port’ 
alfing high ernunls to a considerable eminence northwest of this ruin, and thence to 
theoastr-mpromontory on w bich the modem castle is Ixiilt. On the emiiienre, which 
I indited, are trace* of ancient walla, indjcatini the situation of the fortress called 
the. A ex Media by Vitruvius, wherein stood the Trrrp’t of Mars ; but of that, or in¬ 
deed ol the fm tress itself, there are hut iudL-tioct remain', so that wecou'tl irtft ascer- ' 
tain the position of the temple. Attlie Toot of this hill remains the ancient theatre 
front in; the south : ills icoopedin the. hflJ, and many rows of marble seats are left id 
their place- The^rcail^s ol comraunicatiop^and the proscenium,aie in ruin 1 *. Ma¬ 
ny large caverns are cut in the hill behind tile theatre, probably places of semdturc, 
from their appearance; hut their contents have been Ions ago carried away.-The mo¬ 
dern ea« tie'lands on a toacue ofland at the eastern extremity of the port, which it 
commanded ; and from the nnciept piaterials used in its construction, appears, to bid) 
been' formerly a fottress cpnimaitdipi: the port; and here, as 1 suppose, was one of the 
eit-ulels mentioned by Strabo wbp.^ays expressly, that when Alexander look the 
town, there were tno, (du7n fl 1 Tiy ixtivu, lib. xiv. p. 637.) At the Western extremi¬ 
ty of the hay, the situation of the aga’a hpuse and harem prevented our researches 
•*<tid na * tbo fountain Sulmacis, the temple* of Venus and Mercury* -and the 
sxV'u.uDn SaX/ioaif me itioned by Arrian (lib. i. p. 23. tie Exped. Alexanri ) the 
second Aeropolwof Straho, m which the Persians took refuge, as well as Jr> that on 
theiriand. when the town had been carried by the attark of Alexander on the land 
ride. Arrian also notices theAcropolis, the Arx Media pf VJtnmu*. on the 
eminence behind the theatre, <5w> a i rhi Mirlaooav pAki<na TiTpaupfror, 

ttofortrc«9 that looked toward Myfassa. near the waJJ where tbe Macedonfana nne> 
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on the western side of the mole, not included iu the view then 
presented to us. According to the interesting observations of 
Mr. Morritt, given below, in an extract from ins manuscript 
journal, that mole is now become an isthmus; connecting the 


one of their a^aolts upon the city. Diodorus Siculus mentions this fortress as the 
Acropolis, (lib. xvii, p. 178. vol. II. Wesseling.) From his writing** nr at 
Ie4si from the same source, Arrian seems to have collected most of the details of Alex¬ 
ander's famous siege. The citadel ami fountain of Salmacis, on the western horn, 
and that on tne island of Arconnesus, continued to resist the Macedonians after the 
Arx Media and the city were destroyed. They probably therefore were the double 
Acropolis mentioned by Strabo-; hut the third is certainly mentioned both hy Diodo¬ 
rus, Arrian, and Vitruvius ; and a? certainly its remains are seen behind the thea¬ 
tre, though Chofeeul considers the Acropolis here as only meaning an elevated partof 
Meetly, a mode of expression not at all usual to Greek writers. 

• l 15th June. We tried to procure permission from the disdar, the Turkish go¬ 
vernor of the castle, to see the interior of that fortress; but after a long negotiation, 


we were at last only permitted to walk with a janissary round the outward ramparts, 
his jealousy not permitting the inner gates to be opened into the court. The castleis 
« work or modern date, but built, in a great degree, of ancient materials, confosedly 
put together in the walls. There is a plate which gives a correct notion of it.-' «ieoeral 
appearance, in the Voyage Fittoreaque. We found over the door an ill carved lion, 
and a mutilat-ed hust of ancient work. Old coats of arms, the remains probably or the 
crusaders, and the knights of St John of Rhodes, are mixed in the walls with many 
precious fragments of tbe finest periods of Grecian art. There are several pieces of 
an ancient frieze, representing the combats of Theseus and the Amazons, of which 
'he design and execution are equal to those which Lord Elgin brought over from the 
Parthenon. These are stuck in the wall, some of them reversed, some edgewise, and 
some which have probably been better preserved hy having the curved side toward 
: he wall, am! inserted in it. No entreaties nor bribes eould procure these at the time 
we were abroad; but now if they couldJre procured, they would form, I think, a most 
valuable supplement to the monuments-already brought hither frdm Athens. From 
my recollection of them, I should say they w ere of a higher finish, rather better pre-, 
uerved, and the design of a date somewhat subsequent to those of Phidias, the propor- 
tions less massive, and the forms ol a softer, more flowing, and less severe character. 
U is probable that these beautiful marbles were taken from the celebrated Mauso¬ 
leum ; of this, however, no other remains are discoverable in those parts ol the town 
we were permitted to examine. 1 found an inscription this day, near a fountain in 
the town, containing hexameter aod pentameter lines, on the consecration, or dedica¬ 
tion, of some person to Apollo. 

“ 16th June.—We examined the general situation of the town: this is already de¬ 
scribed, and we searched in vain for tiaces of the Mausoleum, The view ol Cos and 
of tfte gulph are beautiful; and there is a picturesque little port behind the cattle, to 
t he east, shut in by the rock of the Arconnesus. This was the little port seen irom 
( he palace of the Cariao kings, which stopd in the old Acropolis, where the castle now 
is, although Arrian places this Acropolis (in rb >rurw) on the island itself. 

4 * 2&th June.—We again set off early, doubling the western point of our little 
harbour as the day broke, we saw, in another small creek, a Tew remains of ruined 
wall?, the vestiges of the aucient Bargasa, enumerated by Strabo alter Keramos, in 
bis description of the gulph, With some trouble, alter standing northward for some 
hours, we doubted Cane Crio, under a very heavy swell, and soon ran before the wind 
into the southern harbour of Cnidus: at the mouth of this we moored, under a rocky 
sdiore near the eastern extremity of the city walls, Pome large stones, which have 
r or veil for the foundation of a tower, are stUl seen on the edge of the sea. Mounting 
the rock, extending along the shore, we came in view of the broken cliffs of tbe Aero* 
polis, and Ha roieed walls. The foundation and lower courses of the city walls are 
also visible ; these extend from those of the Acropolis to the sea, and have been 
•strengthened by towers, now also in ruins. Above us, we found a huHdia« (Set II uf 
the Plan) whose use I am unable to explain. It was a plain wall of brown stone, with 
asemictrcle in the centre, and a terrace io front, supported by a breastwork, of ma¬ 
sonry. facing the sea. The wall was about ten or twelve feet in height, solidly built 
of hewn stone, but without ornament. We now turned westward, along the choir 
The hill on our right was a steep slope, covered with old foundations and trac es of 
buildings; behind these rose the rocky points and higher eminences, where the Acro¬ 
polis i9 situated. We soon came to the theatre, wbereot the marble seats remain 
although mixed with bushes, and.overturned. The arches and walls of the proscenium 
,-are now a heap of ruins on the ground. A large torso of a female figure with drapery 
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Triopian promontory and the land to the eastward of it, once 
an island, with the Asiatic continent. The English consul at 
Rhodes afterward informed us, that a fine colossal statue of 
marble was still standing in the centre of the orchestra belongs 
ing to the theatre, the head of which the Turks had broken off; 
but that he well remembered the statue in its perfect state. 
This is evidently the same alluded to by Mr. Morritt. Mr. 
Walpole, in a subsequent visit to Cnidus, brought away the 
torso of a male statue: this he has since added to the collec¬ 
tion of Creek marbles in the vestibule of the university li¬ 
brary, at Cambridge. No specimen of Cnidian sculpture can 
be regarded with indifference. The famous Venus of Praxi¬ 
teles was among the number of the ornaments once decorStiug 
this celebrated city, and its efligy is still extant upon the. 
medals of the place. Sostratus of Cnidus, son of Dexiphanes, 
built upon the isle of Pharos the celebrated Light-Tower, 
considered one of the seven wonders of the world, whence all 

of white marble, lies in the orchestra. It appeared of good work originally, but iaso 
mutilated end corroded by the air as tobe«>f little or no consequence. Near this are 
the foundations and ruins of a magnificent Corinthian temple, also of white marble ; 
and several beautiful fragments of the frieze, cornice, and capitals, lie scattered 
eboat the few bases of the peristyle, remaining in their original situation. It js so 
ruined, that tt would be, I believe, impossible to ascertain the original form and pro¬ 
portions of the building. We left the isthmus that divides the two harbours on our 
left; and on the eastern shore of the north harbour came to a still larger Corinthian 
temple, also in ruins, and still more overgrown with bushes. The frieze and cornice 
of this temple, which lie among the ruin's, are of the highest and most beautiful work* 
nmnshlp A little to the north of this stood a smaller tempi©, of gray-veined marble, 
whereof almost every vestige is obliterated. We now turned again eastward toward 
the Acropolis. Several arches Of rough masonry, and a breastwork, support a large 
square area, prOlmbly the ancient Agora, in which are the remains ofa loug colonnade, 
of white marble, and of the Doric order, the ruins of an ancient stoa. Here also is the 
foundation oj another small temple On the north of this area a broad street ran from 
the port toward the Acropolis, terminating near the port in an arc bed gateway of plain 
and sol 1<1 masonry. Above this are the foundations of houses, on platforms rising to- 
wardthe outward walls; traces ofa cross street near the theatre; and the Acropolis, 
of which nothing Is lelt but n lew ruined walls of strong brown stone, the same used 
for the substructions of the platforms into which the hill Is cut, A few marbles, 
grooved to convey water from the hilt of the Acropolis, are scattered on part of this 
ghound; and we could trace the covered conduits of marble wherein it bad been con¬ 
veyed We now descended again to the isthmus that separates the i wo harbours In 
Strabo’s time ft was an artificial mole over a narrow channel of the sea; and the west¬ 
ern part of the town stood on an Island united by this isthmus to the continent. Arr 
arch still remains In the side of It, probably a part of this mole; but the ruins which 
have fallen, with the sanitthat ha9 accumulated on each Side ofit, haye formed a neck 
of land here. about sixty lot seventy yank across. The port on the north, as Strabo 
tolls us, was shut by flood gates; and two towers are still to be traced, at the entrance 
to which the gates were fixed, tt contained, he say9, twenty triremes. .The southern 
port is much larger, aod protected from,the open sea by a mole ol large rOugh-bewn 
stones, which still remains. Beyond the ports lo the west, the town rose on a hill; 
the form of this Strabo compares to that of a theatre, bounded from the mole on the 
south by preep precipice* of rock, and on the north by walls descending from the ridge 
to the gates of the northern harbour, in a semicircular sweep On this side of the town 
we found the old foundations of the houses, but no temples uor traces of ornamental 
buildings, and no marhle. The circuit of the walls is perhaps three miles, including 
the two ports within fhem. A Inference to the annexed plan will give a clearer view 
of the situation than I am able to aflord by description only.” 

Morritt's MS. Journal. 

N 
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similar edifices were afterward denominated.* The whole 
coast of Asia Minor, from the Triopian promontory to the 
confines of Syria, remarkable for some of the most interesting 
ruins of Greece, is almost unknown. Until the period at 
which this journal was written, when the British fleet found 
anchorage in the spacious and beautiful bay of Marmorice, no 
map or chart indicated such a harbour :f yet there is no part 
of the coast, where a gulpb, bay, river, or promontory, can be 
pointed out, on which some vestige of former ages may not be 
discerned; many of these are of the remotest antiquity; and 
all of them are calculated to throw light upon passages in 
ancient histoiy. 

After losing sight of the ruins of Cnidus, we sailed in view 
of Syme and of Rhodes; an eminence, called the Table Moun¬ 
tain. first appearing upon the latter, and seeming itself insular, 
as if separated from the rest of the island. Toward the south, 
midway between the islands of Crete and Rhodes, we saw the 
Carpathian Isles, at a prodigious distance, and quite surprising, 
considering the distinct prospeqt we had of the largest, now 
called Scarpanto. .We had favourable breezes the whole uight, 
gnd the next morning entered the old port of Rhodes, between 
the two piers, on which it is fancifully asserted, by some mo¬ 
dern writers, that the feet of the celebrated Colossus formerly 
rested.| The mouth of this harbour is so choked with ruins, 
that small vessels alone are able to enter: even our little bark 
ran aground before she came to her anchor. 

* Upon the coast,or in the port of Cnidus, was decided the memorable naval com¬ 
bat, considered by Polybius as marking the a?r* when the Spartans lost the command 
of the sea, obtained by their victory over the Athenians in the Hellespont. Although 
above two thousand years have passed, since the squadrons of Persia, from all the 
ports of Asia, crowded the Dorian shores, the modern traveller may recognize, in.tbe 
vessels of the country, the simple mode of construction, and the style of navigation* 
displayed by the armament of Conon, and the galleys of Pisantier. Placed within the 
theatre of the city, surrounded by so many objects calculated to awaken the memory 
of past events, he might imagine himself carried back to the age in which they were 
accomplished ; neither would he find in any part of the country a scene where the 
memorials of ancient Greece have been less altered. Yet the place is new scarcely 
known. 

f The journals of Mr. Morritt, and of Mr. Walpole, contain much valuable informa¬ 
tion concerning the interior of Asia Minor, of which t have not availed myself; both 
as they relate to objects too far frooithe route here described, and because these gen¬ 
tlemen, much better qualified to do justice to their own valuable observations, will, it 
is hoped, present them to the public. 

I It is somewhat remarkable, that this circumstance, neither mentioned by Strabo 
nor by Pliny, both of whom described the statue, continues erroneously propagated. 
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ClIAP. VIII. 

FROM RHODES TO THE GULPH OF GLAUCUS, 
IN ASIA MINOR. 

Rhodes — Climate — A ntiquilies — Lindas — Inscriptions — Pa¬ 
gan Ceremony—Divers of Syme and Nisyrus—Gtulph of 
Olaucus—Grandeur of the Scenery — Malaria —Genoese Isl¬ 
and—Ruins of Telmessus — Theatre—Oracular Cave — Se¬ 
pulchres of the Telmcssensians—Tomb of Helen , daughter 
of Jason—Other Soroi — Mausoleum—Monolithal Sepulchres 
—Ruins at Koynuclcy—Turbulent Stale of the Country — 
Conduct of the Natives upon the Coast—New discovered 
Plants—Isle of Abercrombie. 

Rhodes is a most delightful spot. The air of the place is 
healthy, and its gardens are filled with delicious fruit. Here, 
as in Cos, every gale is sceuted with powerful fragrance wafted 
from groves of orange and citron trees. Numberless aromatic 
herbs exhale at the same time such profuse odour, that the 
whole atmosphere seems impregnated with a spicy perfume. 

The present inhabitants of the island confirm the aucient his¬ 
tory of its climate, maintaining that hardly a day passes, 
throughout the year, wherein the sun is not visible. ' Pagan 
writers describe it as so peculiarly favoured, that Jupiter is fa¬ 
bled to have poured down upon it a golden shower. The winds 
are liable to little variation; they are north, or uorthwest, dur¬ 
ing almost every month; but these blow with great violence. 
From the number of appellations it bore at different periods, 
Rhodes might have at last received the Game of the poly onoman 
island.* Its antiquities are too interesting to be passed over 
without notice; but we were hastening to the coast of Egypt, 
and contented ourselves by taking the few inscriptions found 
within the town, or its immediate vicinity ,f The streets were 

* Ophiusa . from the number of its serpents; Stadia, or Desert; Telchirtis, Corymbia , 
Trinacra, JElhrtta, from its cloudless eky; Asteria* because at a distance the island 
appears as a star; Ponsa. Atabyrta, Otatssa , Macaria, and Pelagia. “ Some are of 
opinion that Rhodes was first peopled by the descendants of Dodaaim , the fourth son 
or Javan, Roth the Septuagint and Samaritan translation of the Pentateuch (Egmoat 
and Hcyman, vol. \. p. 269. ) instead of Dodanim , always use Kodanim\ aodbytbis ap¬ 
pellation the Greeks always named the Rhodians.” 

f The ancient history of Rhodes, collected by Savary from different authors, and 
contained iu the twelfth Utter of his Travels in Greece, any be considered the most 
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filled witK English sailors mcl soldiers, and all other considera¬ 
tions weie absorbed in the great event of the expedition to 
Aboukir. A vessel had returned and put on shore a few of our 
wounded troops, who were taken to the hospital already prepa¬ 
re.: for their receptiou; but ihese were men who fell in the 
first moments of landing, and could give but a very imperfect 
account of ihe success of an enterprise destined to crown with 
immortal honour the statesman by whom it was planned, and 
the armies by which it was achieved. All we could then learn 
was, that, after a severeronflict, the French had retreated to¬ 
ward Alexandria; and, haviug near relations and dear friends 
engaged in the enterprise, it is not necessary to describe our 
feelings upon the intillegence. 

The principal ruins at Rhodes are not of earlier dale than the 
residence of the Knights of Malta.* The remains of tbeir fine 
old fortress are sufficient to prove that the building has sustain¬ 
ed little injury from time or barbarians. It still exhibits a 
venerable moated castle, of great size and strength; so fortified 
as to stem almost impregnable. A drawing made from it might 
furnish one of our theatres with a most striking decoration. It 
appears a complete system of fortification; combining all the 
paraphernalia of dykes and draw bridges, battlements and bas¬ 
tions. The cells of the knights are yet entire, forming a street 
within the works : and near these cells is the cathedral, or cha¬ 
pel, whose wooden doors, curiously carved, aud said to have 
been wrought of an incorruptible kind of cedar, have been pre¬ 
served in their original state. The arms of England and of 
France rppear sculptured upon the walls. The Turks have 
converted the sanctuary into a magazine for military stores. 

Of Idndus, now called Undo, the ancient capital of Rhodes, 
so little visited by travellers, so remarkable by its early claim 
to the notice of the historian,! and so dignified by the talents to 
which it gave birth,! wc collected a few scattered observations 

favourable specimen of that author’s talents, and perhaps the l est account extant of 
the island. It is better to refer the reader to such a source, than to repeat what baa 
been already so ably detailed. 

*'• In the year 1308, the emperor Emanuel, upon the expulsion of the knights from 
St. John d’Acri, made them a grantof this island, which they’continued to posseaa until 
the year 1522, when, after a glorious resistance, the grand master, Villiers, was com¬ 
pelled to surrender it to Solyman II. The knights then retired, first to Candia, and 
afterward to Sicily, where they continued tiU the year 1530, when Charles V gave 
them the island of Malta.” Egmenl md Bcymaa, vol. I. p. 270 
t It was founded by EgypUaqa, under Danaua, fourteen huodred years before the 
Christian sera. It ia one of the three cities alluded to by Homer, [II. B. 668 See al-o 
Strabo, lib. xtv.l Notice of It also occurs in the Parian Chronicle. 

t It gave birth to Cleobulus, one of the aaven sages ; and to Chares and Laches 
the artists who designed and completed the Colossus. A mistake highly characteristic 
of French authors, was committed by Voltaire, respecting this famous statue It is 
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from the clergy and surgeons of the British fleet. One of the 
former, chaplain of ihe admiral’s ship, assured me that the an¬ 
tiquities he had seen there were very numerous. He spoke of 
the ruins of a temple, which may have stood on the site of the 
fane originally consecrated by the daughters of Danaus to the 
Liodian Minerva.* When our countrymen were there, many 
inscriptions were noticed; and of these, one may be here insert¬ 
ed, on account of the evidence it contains with regard to the real 
position of the ancient city. 

AINAIOI 

AfH2I2TPATON 

nOATKPEONTOS 

NIKfiNTAOATMniA 

IIAIAAXnAAAN 

nPATONAlNAlfiN 

Many cities in Asia and Europe celebrated games in imitation 
of tlie four sacred games of Greece.f Agesistratus, who is com¬ 
memorated iu this inscription, was the first of the Lindians who 
had overcome the boys in wrestling at the Olympic games.j; 

Some vases, of great antiquity, were also dug in a garden : 
of these, I procured one with upright handles. Future travel¬ 
lers may therefore expect considerable gratification, and a fund 
of inquiry, in the due examination of this part of the island.— 
Lindas is not more than one long day’s journey from Rhodes, 
if the traveller makes use of mules for his conveyance 

The inscriptions I noticed at Rhodes were principally upon 
marble altars. These exhibited the cylindrical form, adorned 
with sculptured wreaths and festoons, supported by rams’ heads, 
common to all the altars of ancient Greece. The first was de¬ 
corated with wreaths of laurel, and thus inscribed : 

AT 2 A N APOTAT2A N APOT 
X AAKHT AKAlTAXrTNAlKOX 
kaeainiaosk \aaikiatiaA 
KP0A221A02 

It relates to Lysauder and his wife Cleaenis. 

noticed hy Mentelle, in a note to the article Linbob, Encyclopedia Mcthodiqtu. Vol¬ 
taire having read Indian for Lindian. relates that the Colossus was cast by an indiao. 

* 'ltpd» 5i *<rrl» ’AOtinSi At»5iai aiiT<$i iampaiw, rC>» Aavai<5aif Wpuiia “ There,’* 
(at Lindas,) • is a cnn'picuous temple of the lindian Minerva, the work of the De¬ 
mid®.” St>abog. Geogr. lib. xiv. p. 937. Ed, Oxon Savary says the ruins of this 
edifice are still viable, on an eminence near the *ea : Letters on Greece, p. 96. - The 
Inhabitants here cuoseci ated the 7th Ode of Pindar’s Olympics, by ascribing it in let¬ 
ter' of gold : lb d Demetrius Triclinius Lind us was the port resorted to-by the 
fleets- ot Ejjypt and of Tyre before the building of Rhodes, Ibid. 
t See Recueil d'Antiq. tom. ii. p. 223 and also Corsini Diss. Quatuor, Agon. p. fiO. 

J1n an inscription found at Sparta, and cited-by Caylus, we read EMiEpia dtfpai 

rraK , 4 ». S 2 
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Upon a second, with the rams’ heads, appeared ouly tbc aame 
of a person who had placed it as a vow. 

irraroA 

AOPEHNOS 

Upon a third, corresponding in its ornaments with the first, 
was the name of Polycleitus, the son of Polyaratus. 

nOATKAEITOS 

nOATAPATOx 

Prom the classical simplicity and brevity used by the Greeks 
in their inscriptions, we might derive examples for the improve¬ 
ment of our taste in this respect. How much more impressive 
is the style pursued by them, than our mode of writing upon 
public monuments, where a loog verbose superscription is in¬ 
troduced, relating to things whereof it concerns not posterity to 
be informed ! In other ages, however, the Greeks of the Car¬ 
pathian sea and coast of Caria had the custom of adding to such 
simple inscriptions an hexameter distich; of this I have seen 
many instances, but shall subjoin one as I found it on the pe¬ 
destal of a marble column at Rhodes: this had been hollowed} 
and placed over the mouth of a well in the inner basin of the 
principal harbour.* It it very interesting, as it relates to an 
artist of the country, Jmphilochm the sen of Ldgus, who was 
probably an architect; 


AM4HAOXOT 

TOTAAArOT 

nONTflPESlX 

HKEIKAINEIAOTnPOXOAXK AtEXXATONINAON 
TEXNA2AM*IA0X0I0MErAKAE02A*eiT0NAEI 


•• THE GREAT AND IMMORTAL GLORT OP THE ART OFAMPHl- 
LACHUS REACHES EVEN TO THE MOUTHS OF THE 
NILE AND TO THE UTMOST INDUS." 


Upon a block of marble, in the street before the Greek convent; 

* After my return to England, I was graitfied by finding that Egmont and Het- 
Bu, half a century before, had also noticed this inscription, (See Vol. I. p 268.) 
because their copy confirmed my own, as to the words AAArOT and ITONT&- 
PEQE ; While in other respects, it is so imperfect. as to be unintelligible without 
the assistance of the more correct reading here offered. The classical reader will be 
interested in remarking, that Aristophanes, in the Nnptkal, uses the ertoreaslon M 
'he Rfcadfan Poet; " 

Err’ dp* NEIAOT UPQXOAIE JJAtwr. 
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I algo observed the following record of an offering to Jupiter, 
the saviour, by the persons whose names are mentioned: 

THNHNONATNOT 

APAAIOXnPOHENOX 

AIIXOTHPI 

A circumstance occurs annually at Rhodes which deserves 
the attention of the literary travellerit is the ceremony of car* 
rying Silenus in procession at Easter. A troop of boys, crown* 
ed with garlands, draw along, in a car, a fat old man, attended 
with great pomp. I unfortunately missed bearing testimony to 
this remarkable example, among many others which I had wit¬ 
nessed, of the existence of Fagan rites in popular superstitions.* 
I was informed of the fact by Mr. Spurring, a naval architect, 
who resided at Rhodes, aud Mr. Cope, a commissary belong¬ 
ing to the British army; both of whom had seen the procession. 
The same ceremony also takes place in the Island of Scio. 

From the neighbouring Island of Syme, so famous for its di¬ 
vers, women come to Rhodes for employment. They are the 
porters and water carriers of the island ; and appear distinguish¬ 
ed by a peculiar mode of dress, wearing white turbans on their 
heads. Their features have, moreover, a singular character, 
resembling those of the Tgigankies, or gypsies in Russia. In 
Syme,f and in the Isle of Nisyrus, now called Nitari, whose 
inhabitants are principally maintained by the occupation of 
diving for sponges, the following siogular custom is observed. 
When a man of any property intends to have his daughter mar¬ 
ried, lie appoints a certain day, when all the young unmarried 
men repair to the sea side, where they strip themselves iu the 

* Even in th©town or Cambridge, and center of our university, such curious re¬ 
mains of ancient customs may be noticed, in different seasons of the year, which pass 
without observation. The custom of blowing horns upon the first of May, (old styld} 
is derived from a festival in honour to Diana At the Hankie , as it is called, or Har¬ 
vest Home I have seen a clown dressed in woman’s clothes, having his face painted, 
his head decorated with ears of corn, and hearing about him other symbols of Ceres, 
carried in a wagon, with great pomp ano loud shouts. through the streets, the horses 
being covered with white sheets ; and when I inquired the meaning of the ceremony, 
was answered by the people, that “ they mere drawing the Harvest Queen.” These 
ancient customs of the country did not escape the notice of Erasmus, when he was 
hi Enalaud. He had observed them, both at Cambridge and in London; and particu¬ 
larly mentions the blotting qf horns, and the ceremony ol depositing a deer’s head upon 
the altar of St. Paul’s church, which waebuiltupon the rite of a temple of Diana, by 
EtMbert king or Kent, In the time of Melitus , first Bishop of London, as appears from 
a manuscript in the Cottonion collection. «* Jpvd Anglos. 1 ' 1 says Erasmus, “ mos eft 
Lon i; nl. ut *'ertodle r populu8 in summum tetnplum Paulo sacrum inducallongo hostili 
Jtnpnj<iium «*J»ut ferae, cum inamepno sonitu cornuum venatoriorum. Hac pomps 
•roeeditur ad eummum altare, dicas omnes afflatos furore.’* Delia Krasml EccUsins- 
tee, lib. i.Op. tom. V. p. 701. See also Knight's Lift of Erasmus, Camb. 1726 p.297 

t Svrpe retains its ancient appellation; derived StamSyme, a daughter of/jtfyrw, 
a curding to Stephens Byrtmtimsr. 
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presence of the father and his daughter, and begin diving. He 
who goes deepest iu the sea, and remains longest under water, 
obtaius the lady.* 

A north wind had prevailed from the time of our leaving the 
Dardanelles. It changed, however, as soon as we had put to 
sea from Rhodes, which induced us to staud over for the Gulph 
of Glaucus, now called Macri Bay, situated between the ancient 
provinces of Caria and Lycia, in Asia Minor ;f a place difficult 
of access to mariners, and generally dreaded by Greek sailors, 
because when sailing toward it with a leading wind, they often 
encounter what is called a “ head wind,” blowing]from the gulph 
causing a heavy swell in its mouth, where they are also liable 
to dangerous calms, and to sudden squalls from the high moun¬ 
tains around. . The appearance of ail the south of Asia Minor, 
from the sea. is fearfully grand; and perhaps uo part of it pos¬ 
sesses more eminently those sources of the sublime, which Burke 
has instructed us to hud iu vastness and terror, than the entrance 
tothegulpb into which we w ere now sailing. The mountains 
around it, marking the confines of Caria and Lycia, are so ex¬ 
ceedingly high, that their summits are covered with deep suow 
throughout the year; and they are visible, at least to one third 
part of the whole distance, from the Asiatic to the African con¬ 
tinent. From Rhodes they are distinctly seen, although that 
island is rarely discerned from the mouth of the gulph, even ia 
the clearest weather. Of this gulph it is not possible to obtaiu 
correct ideas, even from the best maps as it is falsely delineated 
in all that have yet been published. It inclines so much toward 
the soutii, after passing the isles which obstruct the entrance, 
that ships may lie as in a basin. Its extremity is quite land¬ 
locked, although no such notion can be formed of it, from the 
appearance it makes, either in D’Auville’s atlas, or any more . 
recent publication. The air of this gulph, especially in summer, 
is pestiferous. A complete mal aria ,f prevails over every part 

* Egmont and Heyman. vol. i. p. 266. When the antiquities obtained by our Eng¬ 
lish ambassador in Athens were sunk, by the lots of a vessel in the Bay of Cerigo, 
together with the valuable journals of his secretary, Mr. Hamilton, relating to his 
travels in Greece and Egypt, that gentleman, with great presence of mind, sent for 
some of these divers; who actually succeeded in penetrating to the ship’s hold, and 
in driving large iron bolts inlG the cases containing marbles, at the bottom of the sea, 
in ten fathoms depth : to these they afterward applied cords, and thus succeeded ia 
raising part qf the ship’s cargo. 

Cicero, [lib l Dc Divinatione,] places the city of Telmessus in Caria. It seema 
rather t > ha*. e belonged to Lycia. The mountains to the north and west of it formed 
the boundary between the two provinces. 

\ The name generally given, in the Mediterranean, to those mephitic exhalations 
prevalent during the summer months, where the land has noi been properly drained 
The mouths of all rivers are thus infested; also, all cotton and rice grounds; places 
called lagvnts , where salt is made; all the plains of Thessaly and Macedonia, pas* 
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of it. Sir Sidney Si nil h, heiug here witii the Tiger, assured 
me, that iu die compass of ot;< week, from the time of his arri¬ 
val, he had not less than one hundred of the crew' upon the sick 
list l or myself, 1 soon bee one a striking example of the pow¬ 
erful influence of such air, not only from ilia fever which there 
attacked me, but from a temporary ptivation of the use of my 
limbs, which were not restored until we put to sea again. I 
have generally remarked, during my travels, that wherever the 
ruing of ancient cities exist, the air is bad ; owing to the stag¬ 
nant waters caused by the destruction of aqueducts, of conduits 
for public baths, and by the filling up of channels, formerly em¬ 
ployed to convey those waters, which are now left, forming 
marshes and stiuking pools. But it is not only to such causes 
that we may ascribe the bad air of the Bay of Macri. The 
lofty mountains, which entirely surround it, leave the gulph, as 
it were, in the bottom of a pit, whpre the air has not a free 
circulation, and where the atmosphere is often so sultry, that 
respiration is difficult: at the same lime, sudden gusts of cold 
wind rush down, at intervals, from tfie snowy heights, carrying 
fever and death to those who expose their bodies to such refresh¬ 
ing, but deceitful gales. Y et the temptations to visit this place, 
notwithstanding the danger, are lamentably strong ; there is no 
part of Grecian territory more interesting in its antiquities than 
the Gulph of Glaucus. The ruins of Telniessus are as little 
known as they are remarkable, in the illustration they afford 
concerning the tombs and the theatres of the ancients. 

We had no sooner entered the mouth of the gulph, than we 
encountered the tremendous swell our pilot had taught us to ex¬ 
pect. At one rnomeut, a gust, as of a hurricane, laid our ves¬ 
sel upon her beam ends; at another, the sails were shaking, as 
in a calm, and the ship pitching in all directions. In this situa¬ 
tion, night came on. Our captain, wishing himself well out at 
sea, was cursing his folly for venturing into such a birth; dryly 
observing, that “if we did not look sharp, we should get 
smothered before morning.'’ Land around us on every side, 
increased our apprehensions; but patience and labour at last 
brought us quietly to anchor on the eastern side of one of the 
six isles in the entrance to this bay, behind which, vessels lie 
most cominodiously, that visit this place for the purpose of 
watering. During the Egyptian expedition, ships came here 

ticularly tboee of Zeituu, the ancient Lamia, and Thessaloniea; the great marsh of 
B©otia; all the northern and western coast* of the Moret; and the whole coast ef 
fiomtlia, opposite Corcyra, bow Corfu. 
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to obtain wood and water for the fleet; but their erews being 
attacked by the natives of the coast, who are a very savaga 
race of mountaineers, it was usual to send to Cyprus for those 
articles. 

Wlten daylight appeared, we observed a larger island than 
any of those we had before noticed, lying farther iu the bay, 
toward the east, anti entirely covered with buildings, like the 
small island in the L&go Maggiore of the Milanese territory in 
Italy, called Isold beUa. These buildings proved afterward to 
be really the work of Italians; for upon hoisting out our boat 
and visiting the place, we found there the ruins of a Genoese 
town, of considerable size, to which the inhabitants of the town 
of Macri were accustomed to resort, during summer, to avoid 
bad air. Some of the houses, porticoes, baths and chapels, are 
yet almost entire ; and the whole had a picturesque appearance, 
highly striking, in the approach to it from the water. After 
passing tiiis island we rowed toward the tow-n of Macri, situated 
in the midst of the ruins of Telmessus; the name of which city 
appears iu the inscription we found there, proving the accuracy 
of JB’Auville in the position assigned to it by him. Here the 
bay winds round a promontory, aDtl inclines toward the south; 
presenting a beautiful harbour sheltered on every side by a 
mountainous coast. We landed upon the modern pier, and 
havim paid our respects to the agha iu the usual form, by 
taking a cup of his coffee, proceeded to the ruins. They lie 
toward the east and west of the present town; or, in truth, all 
around it: whensoever the modern town was built, it arose from 
the ruins of the ancient city. The first and principal ruin appears 
from the sea, before landing, to the west of the town. It is that 
of an immense theatre, whose enormous portals are yet standing. 
It seems one of the grandest and most perfect specimens the 
ancients have left of this kind of building. The situation se¬ 
lected for it,' according to the common custom observed through¬ 
out Greece, is the side of a mountain sloping to the sea. Thus, 
by the plans of Grecian architects, the great operations of na¬ 
ture were rendered subservient to works of art; for the moun¬ 
tains whereon they built their theatres possessed naturally a 
theatrical form; and towering behind them, like a continuation 
of the immense curvature containing seats for the spectators, 
give a prodigious dignity to those edifices. Not only the moun¬ 
tains, but the sea itself, and all the vast perspective presented 
before the spectators who were assembled in those buildings, 
must have been considered, by their architects, as forming part* 
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of one magnificent design. Tiie removal of any object from 
the rest would materially have iqjured the grandeur of the 
whole. Savary, who saw this theatre at Telmessus, says it is 
much less than that of Patara,* and we found its diameter not 
half so great as that of Alexandria Troas; yet the effect pro¬ 
duced by it seemed greater. Some of the stones used io its 
construction are nine feet long, three feet wide, and two feet 
thick. Three immense portals, not unlike the appearances pre¬ 
sented at Stonehenge, conducted to the arena. The stones 
which compose these gates are larger than those I have de¬ 
scribed. The centre gateway consists only of five, and the two 
others of three each, placed in the most simple style of architec¬ 
ture. Indeed, every thing at Telmesses is colossal. A certain 
vastnessof proportion, as in the walls of Tirynthus or Crotoua, 
excites admiration mingled with awe; and this, may be said to 
characterize the traces of the Dorian colonies over all the 
coast of Asia Miuor. The grandeur of the people, as well 
as the sublime conceptions of their artists, were displayed 
not only in the splendour of their buildings, but in the size 
of the materials wherewith their edifices were constructed. 
The kings and people of Caria and of Lycia have left 
behind them monuments defying the attacks of time or of 
barbarians. Amidst the convulsions of nature, and the earth¬ 
quakes desolating the shores of the Carpathian Sea, these build¬ 
ings have remained unrliaken. The enormous masses constitu¬ 
ting the doors of the Telmessensian theatre were placed to¬ 
gether without cementation or grooving; they are simply laid 
one upon the other : and some notion may be formed of the as¬ 
tonishing labour necessary in the completion of the edifice to 
which they belong, when it is further stated that every stone 
in the exterior walls of the building appears sculptured in regu 
lar parallelograms, formed by bevelling the edges.f 

There were, originally, five immense dooi-s leading to the 
arena, although three only remain standing at this day. The 
largest of these being the central place of entrauce, consisted of 
five pieces of stone; two being on each side, as uprights, and 
one laid across. The uprights are ten feet two inches, aud five 
feet eleven inches, making the whole height of the door eleven 
feet six iuches. The breadth of these stones is three feet ten 

# •« Letters on Greece,” lib. ii. p. 48. Lond. 1788. 

f In all descriptions of this kind, the pencil of the artist is so much superior to the 
pep of the writer, that it is doubtful, whether, after every endeavour to give an idea 
of this appearance, the account will be intelligible. 
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inches, and they are twenty inches thick. The space for the 
entrance is seven feet three inches wide; and the length of the 
upper stone, placed across the uprights, tea feet seven iuches; 
all one entire mass. The doors on either side the main en¬ 
trance, consisting only of three stones each, had, for their 
Uprights, masses of eleven feet three inches in height, four feet 
in breadth, nineteen inches in thickness, and the space for the 
entrance six feet four inches. Those upon the right and left of 
the three in the centre wefe still smaller. 

The form of this theatre is semicircular. It is twenty-eight 
rows of seats, and all of these remain entire. They are divided 
into two parts, by a corridor passing all around ; fourteen seats 
being in the upper division, and the same number Jin the lower. 
In the upper compartment, on each side of the theatre, is a 
vaulted chamber; and these are exactly opposite to each other. 
Perhaps the measure across the arena, to the begiuing of the 
seats, may rather prove its form to be elliptical than semicircular. 
I found the distance from the centre portal to the lower bench, 
thirty-five yards, and obtained a major diameter of thirty-seven 
yards by measuring the distance from side to side. The stones 
whereof the walls consisted, between the portals, were eight 
feet ten inches in length ; these weret placed together without 
cement, and exhibited the same massive structure as the rest of 
the building. Being resolved to render an account as explicit 
as possible of a theatre still remaining so entire, I shall now 
proceed to state the dimensions of the seats. 1 heir elevation 
is sixteen inches, and the breadth twenty-five. The height of 
the corridor, passing round the back of the lower tier, is five 
feet eight iuches; so that the height of the persons placed in the 
upper row was forty-two feet above tlie arena. Before the 
front of this fine theatre extended a uoble terrace, to which a 
magnificent flight of steps conducted from the sea. The beautiful 
harbour of Telmessus, with the precipices and snow-clad sum¬ 
mits around it, was the prospect surveyed by the spectators from 
within; and behind towered the heights of that mountain, to 
whose shelving sides the edifice was itself accommodated; nor 
can imagination picture a sublimer scene than, under so many 
circumstances of the grandest association, was presented to the 
stringer, who lauding from his bark beneath the facade of this 
magnificent building, ascended to the terrace from the strand of 
the Telniessensians; and, entering the vast portals of the theatre, 
beheld them seated by thousands within its spacious area. 
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Near Ihe ruins of this edifice are other remains, and, among 
them, one of a nature too remarkable to be passed without no¬ 
tice. At pressent it exhibits a lofty and very spacious vaulted 
apartment, open ia front, cut in the solid substance of a rock, 
beneath the declivity on which the theatre is situated, and close 
to the sea. The sides of it are of the natural stone; but the 
back part is of masonary, stuccoed with so much art, that it pre¬ 
sents a close imitation of the appearance presented by the rock 
itself. It evidently served as a screen to conceal a hollow re¬ 
cess, of the same height and breadth as that side of the vault. 
In this recess was probably secreted one of those soothsayers 
for which Telmcssus was anciently renownedso that when 
persons entered the vault to consult the oracle, a voice apparent¬ 
ly supernatural, might answer where no person was visible. 
Similar means of deception, employed by heathen priests, are 
exhibited by their remains at Argos in Peloponnesus, as will 
hereafter appear. But concerning the Telmessensian Cave, it 
is difficult to explain the manner in which the person who de- 
liv red the oracular sayings, obtained au entrance to the recess. 
We could observe neither hole nor crevice; nor would the 
place have been discovered, if some persons had not, either by' 
accidtnt or design, broken a small aperture through the artifi¬ 
cial wall, about four feet from the floor of the vault. A flight 
of steps conducted from the shore to this remarkable cave ; and 
as it was opeu in front toward the sea, if does not appear to 
have served for a place of sepulture. We may therefore con¬ 
clude that it presents a curious relique of that juggling augury 
for which this city was particularly famous. 

The walls of the theatre of Tehnessus furnished materials 
for building the pier of the present town. The sculptured 
stones, already noticed upon the exterior of that sumptuous 
edifice, may now be discerned in the later masonry of this 
work. All the maible used by the Turkish inhabitants of the 
place, in their cemetery, mosque, and public fountains, was 
taken from the remains of the Grecian city, and afterward 

• Telmessua *1110 renowtred for the art of divination, that Croesus, kms of Lydia, 
sent to consult its sooth?avers 00 an occasion mentioned by Herodotus. The famous 
Harvsprxoi Alexander the Great was Aristander of Telmessus Arrian (Epod. lib. jj, 
cd Oiouov,) says of the j>*ople. roi* TfAfAs-o-tai <ra’(pDtf to. &tra i^nytraSat, 

*a dpt'an fan yiiwi fldJicrflai auto* no) TuvoiJjl xai waio\ tnv jiavru'av. It may be ob* 
served here, that the name of the city, in the text of Arrian, and in Gronovim's ci-m- 
noenttry. is written Tthnittut. Our inscriptions copied there prove the word to be'** 
written in the following pa<^s°e of Cicero; “ Titmrtrus 1* Caria est: qu* in «rhc ee- 
kent&ictm discijuifia. ” Ctcxao dr Diviruitiont, lib. i. 

o 
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fashioner!, by those barbarians, into shapes whereby every trace 
of their former honours have been annihilated. Much, how- 
eyer, yet exists, proving the rank maintained by the 'felines- 
sensiaus, although little wilhiii the precincts of the modern town. 
Yet even here we observed some antiquities, and among these 
a marble altar, on which a female figure was represented, with 
the extraordinary symbols of two hands figured in bas-relief, 
as if cut otFand placed by her, with this inscription: 

ejphnhxaipe 

Near the same place was also the capital of an Ionic pilaster; 
having the architect’s name, Ilermolycus, so engraven upon it 
as not to be discerned when the building, to which it belonged, 
was perfect; the letters being inscribed behind the capital, 
where the stone was intended to be placed against a wall; and 
thus written: 

EPOrOATKOT 

Not being able to discovery any other antiquities within the 
town, we passed through it, toward the east;* and here found 
ample employment, in the midst of the sepulchres of the Tel- 
messensians. Some of these have been delineated, but without 
accuracy or effect, in .the work of Monsieur de Cboiseul Gouf- 
fier.f They are the sepulchres to which allusion was made in 
a former volume, when discussing the subject of the origin of 
tempies.j It was there stated, that the most ancient heathen 
structures, for offerings to the gods, were always either tombs 
themselves, or they were built where tombs had been. Hence 
the first temples of Athens, Paphos, and Miletus; and hence 
the terms used by the most ancient writers in their signification 
of a temple. Hence also the sepulchral origin and subsequent 
consecration of the pyramids of Egypt. But since Mr. Bry- 

* The remains of Genoese and Venetian buildings cover all the coast near the town- 
We found here, in full bloom, that exceedingly rare plant the aristolochia mavrorum. 
It is badly represented is Tournefort’s Travels, tom ii. p. 79. The singular colour 
of the flower, and also its brown leaves, marie me at first doubt whether it were an ani¬ 
mal ora plant. It grows also near the ruins of the theatre. 

f Voyage Pittoresqve.de la Grice. This has been stated for the purpose of contradicting 
a note published in the English edition of Savary’s Letters on Greece, p. 49. Lond. 
1788 , where it is said, thatthese ancient monuments are delineated with great mi¬ 
nuteness and accuracy in the Voyage PiUornqve.'' If the reader attempt to form his 
judgmentof the ruins of Telmessus from that work, he will not obtain any notion ade¬ 
quate to their grandeur, or even to the truth of their appearance. Neither is the au¬ 
thor of this work aele to supply, by drawings, whit is wanted for better information, 
j “ journey along the frontier of Circassia.” See part 1. chap. XVII. p. 399. of the 
etfeoad edition. 
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nnt, alludhtg to tlie tombs of Persepolis, maintained that they 
were temples ah origine, as dist'mguislied from places of burial, 
it will be right to show, that those of Telmessus, corresponding 
exactly with the Persepolitan monuments, sothatoue might be 
confounded with the other, have upon them inscriptions denot¬ 
ing explicitly and fully the purposes of their construction. 

The tombs of Telmessus are of two-kinds; both visible from 
the sea at a considerable distance. The first, and the more ex¬ 
traordinary, are sepulchres hewn in the face of perpendicular 
rocks. Wherever the side of a mountain presented an almost 
inaccessible steep, there the ancient workmen seem to have be¬ 
stowed their principal labour. In such situations are seen ex¬ 
cavated chambers, worked with such marvellous art as to exhi¬ 
bit open facades, porticoes with Ionic columns, gates and doors 
beautifully sculptured, on which are carved the representation 
as of embossed iron work, bolts and hinges. Yet every such 
appearance, whatever number of parts may compose it, proves, 
upon examination, to consist of one stone.* The columns, bro¬ 
ken at their bases, remain suspended by their capitals; being, 
in fact, a part of the architrave and cornice they seem to sup¬ 
port, and therefore are sustained by them and by the contigu¬ 
ous mass of rock above, to which they all belong. These are 
the sepulchres resembling those of Persepolis. The other kind 
of tomb found at Telmessus is the true Grecian soros, the sar¬ 
cophagus of the Romans. Of this sort there are several, but 
of a size and grandeur far exceeding any tiling of the kind 
elsewhere, standing, in some instances, upon the craggy pinna¬ 
cles of lofty precipitous rocks. It is as difficult to determine 
how they were there placed, as it would be to devise means for 
taking them down; of such magnitude are the single stones 
whereof each soros separately consists. Nearer to the shore, 
and in less elevated situations, appear other tombs, of the same 
nature, and of still greater size; these are formed of more than 
one stone; and almost all, of whatsoever size or form, exhibit 
inscriptions. 

The largest of those near the shore, situated in a valley be¬ 
tween the mountains and the sea, is composed of five immense 
masses of stone; four being used for the sides, and one for the 
lid or cover. A small opening, shaped like a door, iD the side 
facing the harbour, is barely large enough to< allow a passage 

*A similar style of workmanship may be observed in the stupendous Iodian templei 
as they are beautifully delineated by Mr. Daniels 
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fpr the human body. Examining its interior by means of the 
aperture here afforded, we perceived another small square 
opening in the floor of this vast soros, which seemed to com¬ 
municate with an inferior vault. Such cavities might be ob¬ 
served in all the sepulchres of Telmessus, excepting those cut 
in the rocks; as if the bodies of the dead had been placed in 
the lower receptacle, while the soros above answered the pur¬ 
pose of a cenotaph; for, wherever the ground had been suffi- 
•ientiy cleared around them, there appeared, beneath the soros, 
a vault.* Almost all these tombs have been ransacked: but 
I suspect that the one to which reference is now made,-has not 
yet been opened. Gipsies, who were encamped in great num¬ 
bers among the ruins, had used some of the vaults, or lower 
receptacles, as sheds for their goats. A question is here 
suggested, which it may be possible to answer. Whence 
Originated this distinction, observed in the Telmessensian 
sepulchres, between the tombs having a Persepolitau character, 
and the cenotaphs exhibiting the most ancient form of the Greek 
soros ? The first seem evidently Asiatic; they correspond with 
the remains of customs still discernible in many parts of India. 
The last are of Europeau origin; and their introduction may 
be referred to periods in the history of the country, when the 
first colonies from Greece took possession of the coasts of Ca- 
ria and Lycia. The Doriau dialect is yet retained in almost 
every iuseription found upon those shores.f 

Upon the right hand of the mouth of the soros, as represented 
in the annexed engraving, is an inscription, in legible characters, 
of the highest importance in ascertaining the identity of the 
city to which it belonged, as well as in the illustration it offers 
concerning the nature of the monument itself. I copied it with 
all the care and attention it was possible to bestow, when ex¬ 
posed to the scorching beams of a powerful sun, and to mephitic 
exhalations from the swamp wherein it is situated. By the le¬ 
gend, this monument is proved to have been the tomb of helen, 

DAUGHTER OF JASON, A WOMAN OF TELMESSUS. It is difficult 

* Such a mod* of interment is atill exhibited in ail our English cemeteriea. It ii a 
-practice We derived from the Romans; and the form of their sarcophagus may yet be 
noticed io almost every churchyard of our island. 

t The late professor Forson, to whom the aut hor showed the inscription he discovered 
upon this soros, maintained that it nas evidently older than the hundredth Olympiad. 
Reckoning, therefore, to the time in which it was found, the antiquity of thia monu¬ 
ment amounted to two thousand one hundred and se venty one years; for the hundred 
Olympiad terminated with the year 337 B. C. Professor Forson himself afforded the 
translation of this inscription, as it wiltbe found here given; the author having care¬ 
fully iueerted H, literacy and verbally, from the copy ieft with bint by Us lamesta.4 
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to comprehend what is intended by the turret, unless it be the 
superior receptacle, or soros itself. At the same time we 
learn, from this inscription, that Greek tombs were not always 
exclusively appropriated to the interment of a single body, al¬ 
though such strict injunction is sometimes made, by inscriptions 
upon them, against the admission of any other corpse, than of 
the person first buried ;* but that, sometimes, they answerc'd all 
the purposes of a modern family vault. 

E AENHHKAI 
A«$I0NIA20 
KOITOtilO 
TENOTXTEA 
MHflinOMMH 
ME10NKATE2KETA2EN 
lATTHKAIOfEAT 
THNENEBAfENAnOA 
AftNIAHATtftAYTHE 
KAlEAENHTHKAIA«4>I 
flErrONHAriHIAAAllAE 
MHAENIEZEINAIENTU 
nrpriJKfliEeHNAiME 
lAIOHNTAdHNAIATTHN 
EIIIJ0E1HTINAAIE 
BHJEJTneEOlIKATA 
X60N10IEA 1EKTOX 
OSE1AETRTEA 
MHIEENtlAH 
MOEin 

*1E 

“Helen, who was also Aphion, the daughter of Jason tin 
son of Diogenes, a woman of Telmessus, constructed this mo- 
uunieut for herself, and late in life has buried herself therein.; 
and to Apollonides, her own son; and to Heleu who is like¬ 
wise called Apphion-, her own granddaughter; but to nobody else 
be it allowed to be deposited in the turret, after that she her¬ 
self is therein entombed. But if any persou presume to put 
any persou therein, let him be devoted to the infernal gods, 
and let him yearly pay to the treasury of the Telmesseusian 
fifteen drachms.”} 

* See particularly the inscription copied at Erhessykeuy, in the plain of Troy, as 
found on a soros brought from Alexandria Troos, of which a translation In given m thn 
a ixth chapter or thin volume, 
t Ninn shillings anil eight pence (trilling. 

o a 
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Other sepulchres, of the same form, although not quite so 
large, consist only of two masses of stone; one for the body or 
chest of the soros, and the other for its operculum; atid, to- 
increase the wonder excited by the skill and labour manifested' 
in their construction, they have been almost miraculously 
raised to the surrounding heights, and there left staudiag upon 
the projections and crags of the rocks, whieh the casualties of 
nature presented for their reception. One of them exhibits a 
bas-relief,- and by the left side of this, an inscription, but so 
nearly obliterated, that we could recover only a few of the 
letters. The relief represents a female figure seated, to whom 
some one is presenting an infant. Four other figures, two male-, 
and two female, follow the person who carries the child. These 
again are succeeded by a train of attendants. This subject 
is common in Greece. It is similar to that described by Dr, 
Chandler at Sigeum,* and exhibits the presentation of a new¬ 
born babe to the tutelar deity,, on the fifth day after its birth. 
It is not quite so clear for what purpose this subject was intro¬ 
duced upon a sepulchral monument, unless it were erected in- 
memory of one w ho died in childbed. The only letters dis¬ 
tinct were the following 

O 


......AH... PA 

....... AHMHTPIO. 

. . . .6EETHATQN 
...... TAKA A A.. 

GNIOSAIOINH 
NTA ION-. 


Upon the opposite side of this soros, tow ard the mountain, I 
found also a part of another inscription: 


rEAHTO.. .. AA O AEK. .. A. .. K N .. .OEI 

This tomb consists of two entire stones, standing upon a lofty 
rock, difficult of access. One stone, being hollowed, affords a 
receptacle for the body; the other supplies Its ponderous co¬ 
vering. 

Near this is another tomb, with a simple bas-relief, but not 
of less massive materials, nor less elevated ia its situation. The 
practice of adorning the soros is pot of a date so remote as the 
chaster style observed in sepulchres of Macedonia, and ip 

* Travels in Asia Minor, p. 3». 6e« also a plaU iothe Ionian -Antiquitlos.- 
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others left by (he Ptohmies of Egypt. In its orieioal form it 
preserves a simplicity and grandeur not to be aided by any 
ornament. The purest model* was afforded by the granite 
soros, in the chamber of the greater [>;• ramid, when. it was 
covered by a simple slab. During the first ages of their intro* 
duction, they were destitute even of inscriptions. The magni¬ 
tude of the work spoke for itself; and it was believed posterity 
needed no other iuforuiation.f In later times, when the re- 
liqueg of the dead became sources of superstition, and sloth or 
avarice bad rendered them subservient to mercenary purposes, 
it was necessary that inscriptions should often not only record 
the origin of the tomb, but also testify the miracles it wrought, 
or the mysteries it concealed. Hence those numberless writings 
at the monumeut of Memnon, and the long catalogue of hiero¬ 
glyphic characters with which the priests of Alexandria had 
inscribed the soros containing the consecrated remains ot the 
founder of their city. It is quite inconceivable by what art 
the people of Telmessus were enabled to raise such everlasting 
monuments of their piety for the dead. The soros of which I 
am now writing stands upon the top of a rock, towering among 
the ruins and other sepulchres of the city : it consists, like the 
former, of two pieces of stone. It has, for its foundation, a 
mass so solid, that even the earthquakes, to which the country 
has been liable, have not, in the smallest degree, altered its 
position. 

Again passing the tomb of Helen, and proceeding a little 
farther toward the east, we came to the remains of a monu¬ 
ment, which I should have believed to have been the famous 
cenotaph erected by Artemisia in honour of her husband, from 
its conformity to the accounts given of thar work, if Strabo had 
Dot assigned for it a different situation.} Hard by, upou a block 
»f marble, we noticed the following inscription, perhaps re¬ 
ferring to this building. The stone seemed as if it bad been 


* The classical taBte of Poussin did not suffer this model to escape his notice, when 
he painted the celebrated picture of theJHgkt l*fo Eqypt. The Holy Family are rhera 
delineated by the side of an ancient tomo, consisting of the soros, with its simple 
covering, destitute of any ornament whatsoever. In that picture, all is repose, 
grandeur, and sublimity, in the highest degree. . 

f The account given by Diodorus of the sepulchre of Osymandyas, [Diod. Sic. lio. l 
p. 37. ert. VVessel. Awut. 17«6.] affording one of the oldest inscriptions of this nature, 
proves how fully the ancients relied upon_the perpetuity 



TOTiTQNEMnNEPraN. “ I am Osymandyas, King of Kings! If any oa» 
would know how great I am, and nhere I lie, let bn »urpa»My©f Day worn- 
tStrebop, Geog. life. *iv. p. &38. Ed.Ow* 
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placed over the entrance of some edifice. It purports that 3 
peisnn of the name of “ Sanmiias, constructed the monument 
for himself, his wife Ausesis,* daughter of Naneis, his family, 
and descendantsand concludes with the usual prohibition 
concerning its exclusive appropriation, and the fine to be levied 
io consequence of its violation, to be paid to the senate. 


SAMMIAIKATEIKETAIENTOMNHMEIONEATTQKA1 
ITNAIKIAXTOIAXSHIEINANHIAOIKAITOIXTEKNOIS 
HTOISEKTOTTnNESOMENOlIEKTONOISMOTKAI 
TOXXtXM OTEn A TAOOT X APA E AN MEINHMET AXTOX ‘ 
OXAENIE3EITAI ANOlEAlHOinErHMHITNXQPHEAITlJf} 

XEONniEIAEOHOAAAO.nOlHSAIAIIOTEISEITEA 

MEIIEnNrEPOXIIA 


That a building equal in colossal size to this should have 
been erected for any private individual, seems improbable. 
That U could not have been one of the public edifices used by 
the Telmessensians, is evident, because it did not admit light; 
and further, that its origin was sepulchral, may also be inferred 
from the circumstance of'its situation in the midst of tombs. 
Its form is quadrangular, and I believe perfectly square. It 
consists of enormous blocks of stone, placed together without ce¬ 
ment. Strength seems all the architect aimed at in its formation. 
It bears every traceofhavingsustaiuedsome enormous obelisk, or 
pyramid, to which it supplied a basement. Viewiug it externally, 
it has the appearance of a solid cube; but having effected a 
passage to the interior of the pile, by means of chasms opened 
by earthquakes, we found an arch upon every side. Between 
these, the intervening spaces, being the upper corners ef the 
building, were each of one entire stone, of incredible size, 
scooped within, so as to form, by their junction upward, a dome. 
Upon the outside of the pile the arches were walled up, to 
give additional strength to the work, and better enable it to 
sustain the immense weight it was designed to bear. All the 
ground before it, toward the sea, had been levelled, and was 
formerly covered by masonry, now only visible in a few re¬ 
maining traces. 

We afterward ascended the cliffs, for the purpose of exam¬ 
ining more accurately what are deemed, and with reason, the 
greatest curiosities of Macri; the tombs cut out of the solid 
rock, in the precipices toward the sea. The labour here be- 

♦This name occurs in an inscription published by Maffei; Epirt. 18. GalL Jailq 

also Odtrici iTUcrlpt. p. 059. 
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stowed has been immense; and the work is very beautiful. 
Some of these are more adorned than others, having, as was be¬ 
fore stated, a kind of portico, with pillars in front. In those 
that were almost plain, the hewn stone was as smooth as if the 
artist had been employed upon wood, or any other soft sub¬ 
stance. The exterior form of almost every one of them can¬ 
not, perhaps, be better described, than by comparing them with 
a familiar article of household furniture, to which they have 
great resemblance: namely, those book cases, with glass doors, 
seen upon bureaus, surmouuted by ornamental rail work over 
the front and sides. A small rectangular opening, scarcely 
large enough to pass through, admitted us to the interior of 
some of these tombs, where we found a square chamber, with 
one or more receptacles for dead bodies, shaped like baths, upon 
the sides of the apartmept, and neatly chiselled in the body of 
the rock. The mouths of these sepulchres had been originally 
closed by square slabs of stone, exactly adapted to grooves cut 
for their reception; and so nicely adjusted, that, when the work 
was finished, the place of entrance might not be observed. Of 
similar construction were the sepulchres of the Jews in Pales¬ 
tine; and particularly that iu which our Saviour was buried, 
as will be more fully shown in the sequel.* Inscriptions ap¬ 
peared upon several of them, but written in so many different 
characters, and with such various marks of time, that it is im¬ 
possible to assign any precise period for the age of their common 
origiu. Upou some of them were letters of no remote date, as 
may be proved from the names they served to express, and the 
manner wherein they were written; and close to these, were 
others of Phcenician workmanship. In proof of this, 1 shall here 
insert two inscriptions, copied from tombs adjoining each other; 
both being hewn out of the same rock, and to all appearance 
by the same people. Upon the first appeared, 

TIBEPIOTKAATAI 

orriEprAMor 

* 14 And laid him in a sepulchre which was hewa out of a rock, and rollad a Jtoot 
unto the door af the sepulchre.” Mark, *▼, 46. 
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End upon the adjoining sepulchre these remarkable characters: 


■ff K f / J^M-»YP'|“fi"OVTEAF 
ME5 TEFI^ 9 f\\ 


A very ancient mode of writing the name of the city’ is evident, 
in this inscription.* Jfthe PII, written in such legible cha¬ 
racters at the end, be the date, it denotes a degree of antiquity 
irreconcilable to the form of one of the letters, and would carv 
ry us back to a period equal to two thousand four hundred and 
forty-one years; but it may specify a sum of money, as in the 
termination of the inscription upon the tomb of Helen. 

Over the entrance of a third sepulchre, near these, I found 
another very legible inscription,f with a square sigma: 

AIOTEIMOTTOT 

taeitoaemotkai 

AIOTEIMOTAIETOT 

TAEnOAEMOrnPOrONIKON 

Aud over a fourth, an inscription less perfect, with the same sig¬ 
ma, of which I could only discern these letters: 

APITTEIAOTTOr.AN \KT02 

KaITANKAI .OMtiNATTOT 

But there were some of these sepulchres without any discover¬ 
able entrance, either natural or artificial; nor could we con¬ 
ceive how they were formed, or in what manner bodies were 
conveyed into the interior. The slabs whence the seeming 
doors were constructed, proved, upon examination, to be inte- 

♦ The arrow-headed character may be a numeral. See the first inscription in 
Maffti Museum Vtrontnst. 

f The last word in this inscription, irpo^omxjv, may be translated monumentum avi' 
tvm\ fyuoi being understood, V\<L Maffti Museum Fcranensc, 59, 
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gi-al parts, of the solid rock; neither would the interior hare 
been discerned, had it not been for a small irregular aperture, 
broken by the people of the country through one of the divi¬ 
sions hewn in imitation of paoDels. Through this hole, barely 
wide enough for a person to thrust iiis head, we obtained a 
view of the interior. Here we perceived the same sort of chamber 
as in the others, but without the smallest joint or crevice, either 
belonging to the doors, or any where in its massive sides, by 
means of which a stone might be removed, or any opening ef¬ 
fected for a place of admission. This may be left for explana¬ 
tion by future travellers who visit Macri. It was to us altoge¬ 
ther incomprehensible; and therefore it is better to curtail the 
marvellous, than, by enlarging upon such a subject, to incur the 
imputation of writing a romance. Something like'the curious 
cement, before mentioned,* in the oracular cave to the west of 
the theatre, might perhaps, by its resemblance to natural stone, 
have deluded our observation, and thus .concealed a secret en¬ 
trance to the tomb. There is reason to suspect, from the gene¬ 
ral appearance of their places of burial, that the Telmcssensians 
were uot more studious of beauty and elegance in their con¬ 
struction, than of preventing access to them afterward; and 
it is probable that, in certain instances, the only clue to the in¬ 
terior was in possession of the priests, or of the family to whom 
these sepulchres belonged. Hence may have originated the 
oriental tales of charms used in admission to subterranean caves, 
and chambers of the doad.f 

I endeavoured to delineate the next we visited, on account 
of its simplicity and beauty. The letters of an inscription in 
tile front of it were mde, and barbarously engraven. The re¬ 
petition of the words the monvent (<ripr»/*tU>) is also re¬ 
markable. Wtiliin, it had three soroi, one on each side of the 
chamber. One of the pannels in front was open ; the other 
never was intended to be so, the rork behind being plain and 
entire-} Of all these tombs, the most magnificent are those 

f There h“omething of this nature in. Gray’s traoslation of “ Tht dtscttfbf 
Odin,” from the Norse tongue. 

Faring to thenorthen clime, 

Thrice he traced the Runic rhyme ; 

Thrice pronounc’d, iu accents dread, 

The thrilling verse that wakes the dead; 

Tin. from out the hollow ground, 

Siotvly breath’d a sullen sound : 

•* V\ hat rail unknown, what churns presume, 

** To break the quiet of the tomb ?” 

IU length within, was fire feet ten inches; and iu breadth, fire feet two inche?- 
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cut in a precipice facing tbe sea. Many of these have the ap¬ 
pearance of being inaccessible ; but by dint of climbing from 
rock to rock, at the risk of a dangerous fail, it is possible to as¬ 
cend even to the highest. They are there fronted with rude 
pillars, whose capitals exhibit the curvature, or horn, generally 
considered as denoting the Iodic order of architecture; and 
those pillars are integral parts of the solid rock. Some of 
them are twenty feet high. The mouths of these sepulchres 
are closed with beautiful sculptured imitations of brazen or 
iTon doors, w ith hinges, knobs, and bars. The porous nature 
of the rock had occasioned filtrations, and a stalactite deposit 
ha<! nearly covered a very long inscription by the side of »iie 
of them. All that could be discerned was a repetition of the 
words to pnfttior, as in the former instance^ A species of sage, 
growing it) great abundance, to the size of a large shrub, also 
covered the rocks heie, yielding a fine aromalie smell. Enough 
has perhaps already been said of these monuments; and yet 
not more than a third part of them has been described. The 
whole mountain facing the sea is filled by their remains: Af¬ 
ter examining that which has been last described, I ascended 
to one above, appearing larger that) any of the others. Here 
the rock consisted of a beautiful breccia; and before the mouth 
of this remarkable tomb were columns of that substance, twenty 
feet in height. This is the most elevated of all the sepulchres 
of Tclmessus. The view from it commands the bay. Look¬ 
ing hence upon the water, I could plainly perceive tbe traces of 
extensive ruins stretching into the sea, visible from that emi¬ 
nence, although covered by the waves. To the east of the 
town, at a considerable distance from it, near tbe mouth of the 
river Giaucus, there appeared the substruction of aD ancient 
work, that seemed to have been part of a ujole, and of a for¬ 
tress. The peasants of the place informed us, that ten leagues 
to the east of what are called the Seven Capes, or one day and 
an half’s journey from Maori, at a village called Kaynucky, 
there are very great ruins, among which may be discerned statues, 
columns, and several ancient inscriptions. These reports are 
often exaggerations; but it may be worth while to seek here 
the remains of Xanihus, and of Patara, cities of Lycia, concern¬ 
ing whose modern state we have no information ; the one cele¬ 
brated for the siege it sustained against Brutus, and the other 
for the embellishments bestowed upon it by Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus. 
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Dining the time we remained in Macri Bay, the aghas of 
the country were at war: marauding parties, profiting By Ihe 
general tumult, had set fire to several villages. It was there¬ 
fore dangerous to venture far from the coast. Indeed, the sea 
aide was not without its dangers. Captain Castle, venturing 
along the beach, in search of a convenient place to obtain a 
supply of fresh water, fell into the hands of a party of the na¬ 
tives, as wild and savage in their appearance as any of the 
tribes of Caucasus. We found him surrounded by twenty- 
five armed men, who had taken his dirk from him, and who 
seemed very mischievously disposed. One of these fellows, 
a sturdy mountaineer, wore, by way of ornament, one of the 
buttons of a British naval officer’s uniform. We could not learn 
how he obtained this. As our interpreter was not with us, it 
was proposed that we should adopt a method resorted to by 
Captain Cookq in such situations, and prevail upon some of 
these men by signs, to accompany us on board. Four of 
them consented, among who was the chief. They followed us 
to the place where the boat was stationed, but expressed visible 
uneasiness, and began to call loudly to tiieir companions on 
shore, as we stretched out from the land toward the Tauride. 
We conducted them, however, upon deck, when a new dilem¬ 
ma occurred ; for captain Castle, conceiving that he had been 
insulted by these men, insisted upon fighting with their chief. 
It was with difficulty we could prevent this from being no¬ 
ticed by the party who bad ventured with us; but getting 
them all at last into the cabin, and having appeased our wor¬ 
thy captaiu, by pointing out the danger to which he would ex¬ 
pose others of our countrymen, in offending the natives of a 
coast frequented at that time by our ships for wood and water, 
he consented tq. overlook the indignity. After giving them a 
dram each, with a little gunpowder, some Constantinople pipes, 
tobacco, and coffee, they were so gratified, that we might per¬ 
haps iiave ventured with them, even to Koynficky, whither 
they offered to escort us. We contented ourselves, however, 
in gaining their permisssion to botanize unmolested around the 
gulpli, and for that purpose accompanied them back to their 
companions. 

We landed upon the western side of the bay, near the place 
laid down in the chart as the most convenient for watering ships, 
where a river empties itself into the gulph. Here we found 
ruins of several buildings, situated iu pools of stagnant water 
and most unwholesome marshes. The sands were covered with 

P 
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exceedingly rare plants, To add to rtie extraordinary allure- 
nient& presented by the coast of Macii, it is . pre-emihently, dis¬ 
tinguished by the interest it offers to the botanist. We found 
no less than eleven new species, beside many almost unkucurii, 
during otir short examination of the place. The new-discover¬ 
ed plants alone will be mentioned in a uote.* We also visit- 

* t A nondescript-shrubby species of daphne, with slender flexunse shining shoots, 
and pointed leaves, about two-thirds of an inch long, of a lanceolate form upon the 
tower part of the branches, but gradually becoming more oval as they ascend; the 
rays of tbe umbel nearly of the same length" with the involucre; the divisions*# 
the calyx very short, rounded, and entire; the petals toothed, nearly wedge shaped. 
\\e have named it euphorbia MCcronata. Euphorbia frvticosa, glabra;John 
■Cvato- lanceofalis mucronattr integerrilnU ; Jot iolit invotycri ovatibtu : invotvcelHubm 
vatis:UittgerrimTs petaHsdcAaUs\ capsulis verrucosis glabris, 

II. A smsll non-descript species of trigdneUa, with prostrate pubescent stems, from 
three to five mches long; the largest leaflets measuring only a quarter of an inch. 
The pods very narrow, hanging down, with the points again turned upward. likea 
Uuonh of fish-hooki. W« have named it triuonella hamigera Trigthdla leg* 
jninibvspcdiuUatis, Imtaribus, hamalis , (Udinalis , puhtsctnUbus, pedmctAoJruUifcro 
iticrmi folio longiore foliofir caneato obovaiis, dentate, terlcm pubexetntibus. ' 

TIL A non-dcicript species of ealivn, in habit resembling the apariuc, or commpi 
cleavers, and tne stems and leaves in the same manner rougl* with booked prick¬ 
les; but differing in having fewer leaves together, and their po/nts more elongated, 
and in thefruit being quite concealed in its long hooked bristles. We have railed 
it Galium TRACHrcARPt'M. This species is very nearly allied to the gatimn apari- 
notdtsof Forskhal.. Galiumfoliit senisicptcnisvr artgvho-lanccolatU lorigi mucroiui- 
tis , carinis margimbvtqiit aevleatis.: fructudensissiml kispido. 

IV. A non descript dwarf annual species of bromvs, about a foot in height, with the 
head# of flowers nearly of aD oval form, very close, and shining, their length, from 
©he to two inches. • We have called it bromus kitidds. Bromus annum hvmilis, 

* pimtcuW maid coarctatdspiculis breviisimi prdurtculatis, erectis, gtabris, nitidis, 

* subnovemjloris ; jtoribus diandris, ariitis. rectis glvmis paulo-longioribus, scabrit: 
jbHispUoso- h irtutis 

V. A non descript species of afepecimu, about the height of the bromus nitidiu, the 
heads of flowers nearly oblong, and plated very little above their inflated sheath, 
the end of which generally rises above them; the awns more than double the length 
of the glume*. The species ought to bo-placed near the alopecurns angustifolius of 
Dr. Bihthorpe. We have called it alopecurus poliosis. Alopcctrrvs spied ovato- 
ablonga glamis aculis arista dimidio brepioribus, basin versus hirstUis, dor so asperis: 
vaginis indatis longis: foliis slriatis margins asperis. 

VI. A non-descript species of onwmay with short crooked woody stems, lanceolate, 
aDfhblunt bristly leaves, from about half an inch to an inch in length, the bunches 
©f flowers short, nodding, generally simple; the corolla about a third part longer 
than the calyx, and the atiganr two-cleft. We have named it bristly onoswa. 
onosma SETiOERA. Onosma caulc fruticente,pumUo ivrtuoso: ramis brevibvs hispt~ 
dis r/bhit laneealalis, papulosis setis pungentibus asperis: ratltnir bzmtibvt: call /- 
cifrar dense? rflom: corolla dongata subcylindricd: antheris exeertis. 

VII. A non descript species of tefolivti, about nine or ten inches long, the stem a 
little hairy upward, with few branches, or quite simple, the leaflets Aversely 
heart shaped and toothed; the flowers purple, in short close heads, persisting, and 
becoming rigid-; the standard very large, rounded above, but narrowing, down¬ 
ward. The species ought to be armnged near the well known trifolium *padjcti/« 
of Linneus, and the trlfolium sptciasum of Professor Willdenow. We have called 
it TRiF0LH f M ciMATUM Trifoltvm anntmm, tpitbs subovatis hemlspharisve ptucf 
dor is, cuTOiid cariosd majvsculd: petalis denticulate; calycis dentibus subulatix, alia- 
tis inaqualibus :foliolis obcordatis denticulate: slipulis ciiiatis tnajuscitlis. 


Upon the We of Abercrombie, in the mouth of tbegulpb, we discovered, among 
other very rare plants, the four following entirely new species, hitherto undeserved 

P At»H°Mn- r descript species oficropAs^ria, w ith the leaves repeatedly cutawlj*S- 
«d into narrow sharp seements; the pann.cle of flowers from one o two feet or 
mori h, lanzth. with hract,. the lowermost of which are pionatmed, and the up- 
EWmost enis nearly ltaearat the subdivisions; and the flowers about as large as u 
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cd a beautiful little uninhabited island, 1> ing in the mouth of 
the bay. It consists of a single mountain covered with au ex¬ 
uberant vegetation, and full of mosquitoes* “ wheeling their 
droniug flight,” sole tenants of the wilderness, w ith the excep¬ 
tion of a few rabbits. The aromatic odour exhaled from the 
shrubs and herbs whereby it is completely maulled, is full as 
powerful as is the scented atmosphere of Rhodes. A few soli¬ 
tary graves of unknown persons appeared near the shore ; con¬ 
taining, probably, the,bodies of British seamen, who had fqlleu 
victims to the pestileutial air of the gulph, during their station 
here. We added to the number of the journals found upon it, 
by losing four out of the fourteen sheep put on shore by our 
crew, to graze while we remained at anchor. Neither ancient 
nor modern geographers have bestowed any name upon this isl¬ 
and: this is the more remarkable, as it affords a very impor¬ 
tant landmark for vesselsentering the gulph. Its lofty conmal 
form, resembling those sepulchral mounds erected by ancient 
nations as monuments of departed heroes, together with its situ- 
atiou, snrrouuded by colossal monuments of the dead, not ill 
befits it for a natural cenotaph. It may therefore bear the 
name of Abercrombie* whose deathless glory, green as the 
perennial foliage by which it is invested, will-flourish to the end 

f'rophulnrta canina. We have called it scrophtjlaria silaifolia. Sctnphulana 
glabra , foliis triplnnali/idis taciniis angustis aentis:: panievMt tvilnnli longisslvio. 

M. A non <!es*rlpt species of las rpiiium, the lower-leaves t>f which are from ei*ht 
inches to a foot or more to length, and from two to three inches across where they 
are broadest, having nearly the general onlinet»f an ostrich feather, except in be¬ 
ing less flattened, and m6re attenuated upwafd r Vhefr segments repeatedly suWi* 
vlded, till they become as fine as threads* the leaves on the stem have the same 
outline, but their segments are more distant from each other. The stems are 
smooth; and vary, in the specimens we saw, from a Toot to more than two feet in 
height. The Umbels have frota eight to twelve raya, and measure from two to 
four Inches over; their partial umbels are small,,atid crowded with flowers; the 
petals ydllow. We have called this Very beautiful plant laskrtitiom *xegan3. 
'Aasrrpitivm foliis deeompositit rirtumscription* obioiigo-plvmi;ormibns, laoiniis sub- 
sctaceit mucronatis glabrit: pctiqns pabris xtriatis: involucrl lacinits clongatis apict 
tenuifsimis: umbcllis hemixpharlci*. 

Til A non-descript species of vabascum, Prom flve to six feet high, the stem erect, 
shrubby, and a little cottony, as well as the leaves, which are from an inch and a 
half to two inches or more in leogth; the lowermost attenuated downward into 
long footstalks, the uppermost sessile. The bubches*of'flowers on the smaller 
plants eight to ten inches long, hearly simple, on large plants eighteen inches or 
more in length, very much branched, and twiggy; the flowers yellow, about au 
inch in diameter; the filaments woolly toward the base, and one of them always 
shorter than the rest. We have named<tb»apeciea verbasccm strictum. Ver* 
basum cavle frvlicoso ereeto r foliis inferioribus spatulato-ovatis prtiolatis , snptnonbus 
oi alo-lanceolatis obsalctissimi cUntatis ijitegenimuvc sessilibus: omnibus pilis stef/atis 
runfscenlibus, muticis : ractmo elongatoi pediullis cal.ycc longioribus divaricatis. 

7 V- A nou-descriptshrubby specie* of bt/ptriewn^ with upright stems, from one to 
two feet high;-the largest leaves little more than an inch in length Mlie flowers of 
a golden yellow, Email, with petals double the length of the calyx. We have called 
it hypsricum viaoATUM. HypericumfruUcosumJloribustrigfnis, calycibus obtusti. 
K i'anduJoso-cUiatif: racemis caulibus gracilibw qnlntuplu brtvioribus, tenninalibus : 
foliis Memodils, longioribus erectopntvlis, punctatis, midis, siibtus glands: inferiortbus 
.fWldato vblongit ; superioribm lUuurtbvs margirte revolut\s. 
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of time, while the boasted renown of every howling soothsayer 
of Telmessus is hushed in oblivion. 


CHAP. IX. 

FROM ASIA MINOR TO EGYPT. 

The Tauride sails for 2? gypt—Vigilanee of the English Crui¬ 
sers—Extraordinary Instance of the Propagation of Sound 
—Astonishing Appearance presented by the British Fleet — 
Spectacle caused by the Ravages of War—Slate of Affairs 
upon the Author's Arrival—Obstacles encountered by the Ex¬ 
pedition under Sir.Ralph Abercrombie—Sir Sidney Smith — 
Account of the Campaign—Causes ef the Delay in landing 
the Troops—Death of Major M-Arras—Descent of the 
Army — Battle , and Victory, of the Eighth of March—Gene¬ 
ral Menou—Affair of the Trvefth—Action of the Thirteenth 
—Battle of the Twenty first—Sensation caused by the Death 
of Abercrombie—Measures pursued by his Successor—The 
Author's View of the Country—Journey to Rosetta. 

The impatience of our captain to get forward with his cargo 
to the fleet, added to the weak state of my health, made us 
eager to leave Macri. Having got in our stock of water, and 
our sheep from Abercrombie’s, isle a contrary wind prevailing, 
we beat out of the gulph, and made our course for Egypt. The 
wide surface of the Lybian sea was before us. We entertained, 
anxious thoughts concerning the safety of our lititle' bark, 
deeply laden and ill suited, either iu her complement of man¬ 
ners or style of construction, to encounter the deadly gales and 
the calms of the Mediterranean. Landsmen, however, are gene¬ 
rally erroneous in their calculations at sea. The success of the 
voyage surpassed our most sanguine expectations. A land breeze 
came oti soon after we had cleared the gulph : the sea was un¬ 
ruffled : we stole aloug .almost imperceptibly, with hardly wind 
or sensible motion, over a surface so tranquil that a glass full ef 
water might have remained upon deck without spiliin« a drop. 
During this voyage, wliich continued only five days,'the most 
surprising vigilance was manifested by our cruizers, wlio had 
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the guardianship of the coast of Egypt. Over an expanse com¬ 
prehending six degrees of latitude, it might have been supposed 
a vessel lyiug so low in the water, and so small as that wherein 
we sailed, would escape observation; but we were spoken to at 
least half a dozen times; and the master of one of the ships 
actually boarded the Tauride, believing, from her French as¬ 
pect, that he should take possession of her as a prize. A very 
remarkable circumstance occurred, which may convey notions 
of the propagation of sound by means of water, greater than 
will perhaps be credited. I can appeal to the testimony of 
those who with me were witnesses of the fact, for the truth of 
what I now relate. By observation of latitude, we were an 
hundred miles from the Egyptian coast: the sea was perfectly 
calm, with little or no swell, and scarcely a breath of wind 
Stirring: suddenly, captain Castle called our attention to the 
sound as of distant artillery, vibrating in a low; gentle murmur 
upon the water, and distinctly heard at intervals during the 
whole day. He said it was caused by an engagement at sea, 
and believed the enemy had attacked our fleet off Alexandria. 
No such event had, however, taken place; and it was afterward 
known, that die sounds we then heard proceeded from an at¬ 
tack made by our troops against the fortress of Rachmanie 
upon the Nile, beyond Rosetta: this had commenced upon that 
day, and hence alone the noise of guns could have originated. 
The distance of Rachmanie from the coast, in a direct line, is 
about ten leagues; allowing a distance of one hundred and 
thirty miles for the space through which the sound had beeu 
propagated wheu it reached our ears. 

On the sixteenth of April, toward sunset, ire first made the 
fleet olT Alexandria from the masthead of the Tauride. Our 
captain, being out of his course, mistook it for the fleet of troop 
ships and other transports. Evening coming on, we steered 
for the harbour of Alexandria, believing it to be Aboukir Bay, 
-and wishing to get in before it grew dark; au intention which 
would soon have been interrupted by the guns of our fleet, if 
we had persevered; but the boatswain at length perceiving our 
error, we lulled up, and lay to all night. In the morning of 
April the seventeenth, we saw Alexandria very distinctly, with 
the French ships lyiug in the harbour; and had a fine view of 
the famous columu of Diocietiau, then called Pompey’s pillar, 
as well as of the obelisk, to which mariners give the name of 
Cleopatra’s needle. A stiff gale coming on, we steered along 
4he coast for Aboukir. About nine o’clock a. m. we made 
X2 
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Nelson’s island, and presently saw the whole fleet of troop 
ships, transports, with all the Turkish frigates, merchant vessels, 
and other craft belonging to the expedition. It was the grand¬ 
est naval sight I had ever beheld; much more suprising in its 
appearance than the famous Russian armament, prepared* 
during a former war. Innumerable masts like an immense* 
forest covering- the sea; swarms of sailing boats and cutters, 
plying about in ail directions between the larger vessels* pre¬ 
sented a scene which it is not possible to describe. We stood 
on, for a considerable distance, to the eastward of Nelson’s 
island, in order to avoid the shoal where the Cuiloden struck 
before the action of the Nile; our course being precisely the 
same pursued by the British fleet previous to that memorable 
engagement; and the fleet of transports lying at anchor afforded 
a correct representation of the position of the French armament 
upon that occasion. 

Bearing down at last upon the fleet, we passed under the 
stern of the Delft frigate. Unmindful of the temerity of such 
proceeding, I seized the trumpet, hailing a young officer upon 
the poop, and inquired for the situation of the Braakel. Cap¬ 
tain Castle immediately warned us to beware of repeating the- 
question; saying, that we should soon discover the immeasurable 
distance at which the inhabitants of those floating islands hold 
the master of a merchant smack: and so the answer proved, 
coming Kke thunder, in three monosyllables, easier for the 
reader to imagine t ban for me to express. Soon after, the quarter¬ 
master of the Braakel came alongside, in the jolly boat; ray 
brother, who expected us, having surmised, as he afterward in¬ 
formed us, from our pitiful appearance and wavering track, 
that we were his visiters, aud in want of a pilot. Having 
reached his comfortable cabin, we were soon introduced to the 
officers both of the army and the navy : and found, after our 
long absence from England, the society- of our countrymen 
particularly grateful. We enjoyed what we had long wanted, 
the guidance of books and of well-informed men, concerning 
countries we were yet to esplore. According to the promise I 
had made to the Capudan Pacha, I accompanied my brother 
on board his magnificent ship, and introduced them to each 
other. Several other days were employed visiting the different 
ships in search of friends and schoolfellows, some of whom, 
particularly of those belonging to the guards, I had the misfor¬ 
tune to find desperately wounded. The sight of many of our gal¬ 
lant officers, mutilated, hacked, or wounded by shot in different 
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parts of their bodies, and of others brought off from the shore 
incapable of service from the injuries of die climate, presented 
a revolting picture of the ravages of war. Nor was this all. 
One day, leauing out of the cabin window, by the side of an 
officer who was employed in fishing, the corpse of a man, newly 
sewed in a hammock, started half out of the water, and slowly 
continued its course, with the current, toward the shore. No¬ 
thin? could be more horrible: its head and shoulders were visi¬ 
ble, turning first to one side, then to the other, with a solemn 
and awful movement, as if impressed with some dreadful secret 
of the deep, which, from its watery grave, it came upward to 
reveal. Such sights became afterward frequent, hardly a day 
passing without ushering the dead to the contemplation of the 
living, until at length they passed without our observation. 
Orders were issued to convey as many as possible for iuterment 
upon Nelson’s Island, instead of casting them overboard. The 
shores of Egypt may in truth be described as washed with 
blood. The bones of thousands yet whiten in the scorching 
sun, upon the sauds of Aboukir.* If we number those who have 
fallen since the first arrival of the French upon the coast, in 
their battles with the Turks,f Arabs, and English, we shall 
find no part of their own ensanguined territory so steeped in 
human gore. Add to this the streams from slaughtered horses, 
camels, aud other animals, (the stench of whose rentaius was 
almost sufficient to raise a pestilence even before the arrival of 
the English,) and perhaps no part of the world ever presented 
so dreadful an example. When a land wind prevailed, our 
whole lleet felt the tainted blast: while from beneath the hulks 
of our transports, ships that had been sunk4 with all the en¬ 
cumbering bodies of men aud carcasses of animals, sent through 
the waves a fearful exhalation. 

At the time of our arrival, the French had been defeated in 
three successive actious; that of the eighth of March, the day 
of lauding our troops; the thirteenth, wlien the English drove 
them from tile heights to which they had retreated; a id the 
memorable battle of the twenty-first, when Abercrombie fell. 

* Netwe.n the village of (Jtko and a place called the Caravanserai, I saw the shore 
entire;*.’ covered with human sculls find bones. Dogs were rakiug the sands for human 
flesh and carrion Nelson’* Island became a complete charnel-house, where our 
sailors raised mounds of sand over the heaps of dead cast up after the action of the 
Wile. 

1 Ten thousand Turks were drowned at once in the Bay of Aboukir; being driven 
into the sea by Buonaparte, after the slaughter of four thousand of their countrymen 
Id the rieltJ of battle. See the plate, representing this dreadful massacre, in DtnxnCs 
** Voyage d'ffgypte,” Pt. 89. ana also a narrative of the fact. p. 250. 

f Part of UteL’Orient, with one offccr cables, was raised by the crew ol the Certi, 
'Captain Hum), in wei|hing anchor. 
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There had been a skirmish on the twelfth, ia which Colonel 
Archdale, of the twelfth dragoons, lost an arm, and Captain 
Butler of the same regiment was taken prisoner. In the action 
of the twenty-first, the French lost five thousand men, eleven 
hundred of whom the English thetnselve buried before their 
own lines, and in different parts of their camp. We saw the 
trenches wherein they were deposited. 

It is a subject of wonder, that our troops should have succeed¬ 
ed in this instance so well as they did. They landed under 
every possible circumstance of disadvantage, and yet drove 
from their posts, with the bayonet, the veteran legions of Buona¬ 
parte’s army; a mode of fighting in which the French were 
supposed, at that time, to be superior to every other nation. It 
was there manifested, as it has siuce been so decidedly proved, 
that, man to man, they have no chance of success when opposed 
to British soldiers. The laurels acquired by our army in Egypt 
can never fade. Posterity will relate the heroism, which, on 
these remote and almost unknown deserts, enabled an inex¬ 
perienced army to vanquish an enemy, not only in 'possession 
of the territory, but also inured to the climate, and well ac-. 
quaiuted with the country. The obstacles encountered by our 
troops were greater than have everbeen described. The most 
powerful originated in their want of information. Never did 
so much ignorance accompany an expedition. The maps they 
brought with them would have disgraced a Chinese atlas. The 
iqgl ruction they had received was a mere mass of error: and 
their guides were unable to direct them. It is said, Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie lameuted, in his last moments, the false notions he 
had been taught to entertain of Egypt, and of the situation in 
which tbp French were there placed. In fact every one possessed 
more information than the conductors of the British armament. 
There was not a clerk in the factory of Constantinople or 
Smyrna who was not better informed. Instead of the flat sands 
they expected to find between Aboukir and Alexandria, they 
discovered a country full of eminences, and advantageous 
posts; so that the French, when defeated, had only to fall back 
from one strong position to another. Once having effected a 
landing, our troops were told, and they believed the tale, that 
they might march without interruption to the walls of Alexan¬ 
dria. It may be important to the interest of our empire to 
state the truth at this distance of time; and to afford a brief 
record of this memorable campaign, as far as it can be com¬ 
municated by a writer destitute of any military science: It will 
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be given as lie recived it, from the most impartial among the 
French, as well as the most candid of his own countrymen. 

The divisions and cabals among the chiefs on both sides 
were productive, often of failure, and sometimes of disaster. 
The rare military talents and valour of Sir Sidney Smith, 
beloved too as he was by the soldiers and sailors of the expedi¬ 
tion, could not be viewed without jealousy by the commanding 
officers both of the army and navy. The most unpardonable 
resistance was therefore opposed to his measures, and to his 
suggestions. His situation was, in truth, singular. Certain of 
the captains in t|te fleet felt umbrage because one of their pro¬ 
fession associated so much with landsmen, and was so often on 
shore ; while the geuerals of the army could ill brook counsel, 
or even assistance, from a naval officer. On this account, the 
important project, recommended by him, of sending gunboats 
into the lake of Aboukir,* previous to the action of the thir¬ 
teenth of March, and the voluntary offer he made of conduct¬ 
ing that operation, with a view to impede the retreat of the 
French, was not only' rejected, but his information respecting 
that lake was scouted as false; it was even asserted, that there 
was not water sufficient in the lake for the free passage of boats 
of burden, fit for the conveyance of artillery or troops; al¬ 
though Sir Sidney Smith had himself been there, in his ship’s 
cutter, and had sounded every part of it. One of his private 
letters, about this time, to his brother f in Constantinople, re¬ 
flects so much credit upon his patriotism and national charac¬ 
ter, that it deserves a place iu the history of the expedition. 
Having stated the peculiarities of bis situation, and the obsta¬ 
cles he had to encounter in his earnest endeavours to serve his 
country’, he added, “ it is true , I once held the helm where I 
must now work a labouring oar ; but I shall not pull less stout¬ 
ly on that account ,” 

The fleet with our army arrived lin Marmorice harbour, 

* In the extraordinary changes to which this part of Egypt has been liable, the 
very limited observations of the author do not authorise even an attempt to ieconcjle 
the existing appearance of the country with the descriptions of ancient geographers. 
Strabo (Mb. xvii. p. 1135. ed. Oxon.) journeying by land from the Canopiau gate of 
Alexandria toward the east, arrives, after the distance of one .hundred and twenty 
atadia (fifteen mitea), at the city aC Canopus- l*hte seems to coincide with the posi¬ 
tion of Aboukir. Cut as to the present lake, the result of an inundation during the 
year 1784, whether It cover the original course of the Ai<6po£, by means whereof, as 
distinct from the Alexandrian canal, the annual voyage took place from Canopus to 
Alexandria; or occupy territory formerly inundated, in a similar manner, by the 
sea; or whether the site of Aboukir may be not rather that of Tapotiris than of 
Canopus, according tQ Forster’s conjecture, in Ids notes upon Granger, supported by 
the testimonies of Niebuhr; may remain for future determination. 

. t John Spenser Smith, Esq. his majesty’s envoy extraordinary and minister pleni¬ 
potentiary, previous to the arrival of ttje earl of Elgin, at the Ottoman Port*. 
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tipon the coast of Caria, od the twenty-eighth day of Decem- 
berj, 1800. Having waited there near two months, during 
which lime a small reinforcement arrived from England, it 
sailed for Egypt on the twenty-second* of February. The 
troops, burning for action, in excellent health and spirit^,, ar¬ 
rived in Aboukir Bay upon the second of March, at’ten 
d’clock a. m. A sham descent had been practised in Mai mo- 
rice, to exercise the soldiers. By this it was found, that six 
thousand men might be landed, in the most perfect order, and 
ready for immediate action, in the short space of twenty-three 
minutes. Their passage had been boisterous. Several Greek 
transports parted from the fleet during a gale of wind, and dis¬ 
appeared for many days, with part of the 12th, the 20th, and 
Hompesch’s regiments of dragoons. Owing perhaps to this 
circumstance, or finding it was too late to land the troops upon 
the day of their arrival, the undertaking was postponed until 
the next: an uufortunate circumstance, although perhaps una¬ 
voidable, as an opportunity was thereby lost nor to be after¬ 
ward recovered. Had the landing been then effected, it is 
certain we should have encountered no opposition; and it was 
well known-that the reserve at least might have been put bn 
shore. The enemy, although long beforp informed of our 
approach, was totally unprepared ,• and the lives ' of - mnny 
brave soldiers might have been spared. The following day 
proved unpropitious, and our army was unable to l uid ; in 
consequence of this, the enfemy gained time to strengthen him¬ 
self, and to spread news of the invasion in all part t-of t:’e coun¬ 
try w here his forces were stationed. Preparations were ac¬ 
cordingly made for a stout opposition. The succeeding morn¬ 
ing was equally unfavourable, and six days were lost in the 
same manner; during all which time, the English fleet re¬ 
mained in sight of the French army, and were at leugth so 
little regarded, that the French, becoming dupes by the delay, 
believed the whole was intended to operate as a feint, in order 
to beguile their attention from the part of the coast where the 
descent was really meditated. So completely did this opinion 
finally prevail, that the time thus allowed them to prepare for 
their defence was not employed so advantageously as it might 
have been. A Greek deserter, sent, as they afterward be¬ 
lieved, by our army, had circulated among them a report, to 

* According to Sir R. Wilton’s narrative, this happened on the twenty-third, The 
author gives his information as lie received it from the captains of the fleet, and from 
the logbooks of their ships.. 
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which implicit credit was given. This man affirmed, that 
our ioteuiion was to laud the army at Jafla, upon the coast of 
S) ria 

■ The delay shown upon this occasion was not solely, owing 
to the,weather. A principle source of it might be referred to 
another cause. Major M’Arras, chief engineer, had been for¬ 
warded iu a vessel, previous to the sailing of our fleet from the 
bay of Marinorice, in order to reconnoitre the country, and to 
obtain information necessary for expediting the landing of our 
troops. This officer bad been twice on shore, either in the 
Penelope’s or Pctrell’s boat, and with the greatest success. 
He had observed the iakemf Aboukir ; had surveyed all the 
adjoining territory ; ascertained the different heights ; and 
selected a convenient place for landing. Having finished all 
his plans, he unfortunately ventured on shore the third time, to 
confirm the accuracy of certain observations, and was observ¬ 
ed by a French armed boat, in the very instant when he was 
puttingoff to return to his ship. The wind was against him; 
and the crew of Iris boat, finding every effort ineffectual, suf¬ 
fered it to fall alongside, and surrendered. By a most das¬ 
tardly instance of cruelty on the part of the French, they pour¬ 
ed a volley of musquetry into the boat, afterdhp surrender bail 
taken place ; by which Major M‘Artas was killed. Soon af¬ 
ter this disaster, our fleet arrived; aud. the commander in 
chief, instead of obtaining the information confidently expect¬ 
ed, was reduced to the dilemma of waiting until the business of 
recommit ring, uow rendered more difficult thau ever, could in 
some measure be again accomplished. 

Thus was the descent of our army postponed until the 
eighth of March. The French had gained even more time 
thau they thought proper to employ for the means of defence; 
and were stationed upon the sandy heights eastward, and with¬ 
in gun shot of Aboukir castle, between that fortress and the 
entrance to the lake Said. The spot selected for landing the 
troops was immediately under litis bill; and that a worse place 
could hardly have been chosen, is evident from this circum¬ 
stance, that the enemy had, beside their artillery upon the 
heights, a covering for their flanks, of eight field pieces upon the 
right, aud four upon the left. These, together with the guns of 
tile castle, bore down upon the place of landing. 4 ' The day prior 

* It is known to every officer who attended this expedition, that the army might 
have been landed any where to the eastward, near Roeeita, without the toe* ofasingle 
man. Whenever it is asked, why was not this the cast ? there is but one mode of 
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to that of thedescent, signals were made to cook three days’ 
provisions for the troops, and for boats of every description to 
put ofT from their respective ships, and repair to the Mondovi 
brig, as a point of rendezvous, when a false fire should be 
shown from the Foudroyaut, the ship of the commander in 
chief. On the following morning, the eighth of March, at 
three o’clock a. m. the expected signal was made. Agreea¬ 
bly to the instructions given, every boat then repaired to take 
in her proportion of troops from the ship, or ships, to which 
-they were allotted; and then proceeded to the appointed sta¬ 
tion, close in under the hill, about a league from the eDemy, 
whenee they were to move, according to the order of battle ; 
there they all remained, until the whole of the reserve was 
collected around the Mondovi. 

Never was any thing conducted with greater regularity: 
The French, to their astonishment, as they afterward often 
related, instead of beholding a number of men landed pell-mell, 
saw the British troops preserving a regular line, as they ad¬ 
vanced iu their boats, although the wind was directly in their 
teeth; and, finally, landing in regular order of battle, under 
the heaviest fire perhaps ever experienced. Shells, cannon 
balls, and grape shot, coming with the wind, fell like a storm of 
hail* about them; yet not a soldier quitted his seat nor mov¬ 
ed, nor did a single sailor shrink from the hard labour of his oar. 
Not a musket was sutiered to be charged, until the troops could 
form upon the strand. They were commanded to sit still in 
the boats; and tilts command, with inconceivable firmness, did 
these men obey; with the exception only of returning for each 
volley of shot from their enemies three general cheers, an effect 
of ardour in which their officers found it impossible to restrain 
them. The feelings of those who remained in the ships were, 
not proof against such a sight. Several of our brave seamen 
wept like children ; and many of those upon the quarter decks, 
who attempted to use telescopes, suffered the glasses to fall from 
their bands, and gave vent to their tears. 

But'the moment of triumph was at hand. For three long 
miles, pulling in this manner against the wind, did our bravfe 

reply; namely, that suggested by enotber interrogation: why were ire as ignorant of 
the eouotry whereof we came to take possession, as of the interior of Africa * 

* The sailors upon this occasion compared the thick shower or shot felling Aout 
them to e violen’ torm of hail the fleet had experienced in the Bay of Marmorice, 
■when the hailstone-- were said to have been as large as musket balls. On the eighth 
of February,” saj - Sir R. Wilson, (Hist: eftki F.rp p: 5.) ■> commenced the mo-t eio- 
lent thunder and had storm erer remembered, and which continued two days and 
Bights iBlermittiogly. The liaif, or rather the ice stones, rccrc as Mg or targe nutxuls." 
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tars straiu every sinew. Several boats were sunk by die burst- 
in" of the shells, ami about two hutuhetl and seventy men were 
killed before they reached the shore. At length, with all their 
prows touching the beach at the same instaot, the boats ground¬ 
ed. Then a spectacle was presented that will be ever memo- 
Table. Two hundred of the French cavalry actually charged 
into the sea, and were seen for a few seconds hacking the men in 
the boats : these assailants were every one killed. It was now 
about ten o’clock; and within the space of six minutes, from 
this important crisis, the contest was decided. The 42d regi¬ 
ment, leaping up to their middle in water, formed rapidly upon 
the shore ; and with a degree of impatience nothing could re¬ 
strain, without wailing to load their muskets, broke from the 
main line before it could be formed, and ran gallantly up (he 
hill, sinking deep in the sand at every step they took.* In this 
perilous situation a body of French cavalry pushed down upon 
them; but instead of being thrown into any disorder, they cool¬ 
ly received the charge upon the points of their bayonets; and 
the rest of the army coming up, routed the enemy'on all sides. 
The French (led with the greatest precipitation. Our troops 
had been (aught to expect no quarter, and therefore none w as 
given. The wounded am! the dying neither claimed nor ob¬ 
tained mercy ; all was blood, and death, and victory. It is in' 
the midst of the glory this day’s success reflected upon the lii i- 
tieh arms, that humanity remembers some tilings she may wish 
to forget, but never will record. The cool and patient valour 
with which our soldiers had sustained the torrent of French 
artillery, and beheld the streaming wounds ul their companions, 
previous to their landing, could but prove a prelude to the fury 
they would manifest, when it became their turn to attack ; and 
a consequence so inseparable from human nature must bring 
along,with it thoughtless havoc, and indisci iminate slaughter. 
Our loss iu killed and wounded upon this occasion amounted 
to five hundred and sixty. 

*Sir R. Wilson relates, IhHt the 23d and 40t!i ran first up the hill, sod. chargin '; 
»’»Ul the bayonet the two ha Italians which crowned it, carried the two ?Cole hills in 
the rear, atid tools three nieces of cannon. *' The 42d,”t:i\*s H\-“ had lundui, ant f 
farmed as on a ju\radt." Hist, of Exped- p. 11. Where *• altncsi pralcrnatural tncrgif' 
was everywhere uiiplayed, ii is of Jittle moment to ascerttvn the most impetuous, 
fc'lr Robert had every opportunity of ascertaining the truth} but a di-lecenc.- in bis 
statement wouh * *t justify the author in altering notes made Horn t^tinmny upon 
the spot, in order to copy the narrative even of a more accurate writer. Having gr- 
terward an occasion to examine the pi ice of landing, the author veiled the hill here 
alluded to; and was at a loss to'coiiceive, bow troops could charge lapidly with fixed 
bayonet* a ?:»mat a heavy fire, where, tyiimpedea by any other difficulty than the sulk¬ 
ing of his feet >n the loose sand, he found it aitfft'St impracticable to a%cend. The 
fact, however, only proves what ardent valour*may accomplish) for that this *as 
rfeatly done, it wouldbc absurd to doubt. 

a 
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. When our (roops landed, Jaqucs Abd’allah Menou, com¬ 
mander in chief of the French forces in Egypt, was in Cairo. 
Intelligence had been repeatedly sent to him, accompanied by 
entreaty, that he would hasten to the relief of Alexandria. The 
French described him as a pompous, obstinate, corpulent man, 
entirely absorbed in composing or in delivering harangues to 
his soldiers. No persuasion could induce him to move. lie 
Considered the affair of our invasion as of little importance. 
Until onr army had actually gained footing in the country, and 
twice defeated tire French troops, lie took no measures to in¬ 
terrupt their progress. According to the French statement. 
General Friai.t, with a body of cavalry, amounting to fifteen 
hundred men, was the only force upon the spot to oppose the 
landing of the English army. Hair (he resistance been greater, 
and Meuou present, it is believed, that, with all the advanta¬ 
ges possessed by the French, a descent upon tile coast would 
have been impracticable. 

A skirmish look place upon the twelfth of March. In this 
a (fair the 12threginient of dragoons, by too precipitate a charge, 
sufleied very considerably. Colonel Archdale, who command¬ 
ed it, lost an arm, receiving a shot in the very instant that he 
raised his sabre as a sigual for his troop to advance, from one of 
die French tirailleurs . This did not prevent him ftom lead- 
ing his men gallantly through a body of the enemy, much su¬ 
perior in numbers. Captain Butler of the same regiment was 
also taken prisoner. This brave, but rash action, was publicly 
noticed by our commander in chief; and a caution promulga¬ 
ted, warning the army against the ill effects of too impetuous 
zeal and intemperate valor. The command of the 12th de¬ 
volved upon Colonel Brown, and Colonel Arehdale came ou 
board tlie'Braakel. 

On the thirteenth, the following day, our army attacked and 
drove the enemy from the heights to which they hail retreated 
after the actiou of the eighth. This battle was desperately, 
fought on both sides, and mutual loss sustained to a very con¬ 
siderable amount.- The result, however, made it evident that 
no resistance could be offered to the English bayonet. It w as 
also discovered, that upon this occasion the French used bullets 
mid cannon shot of copper and brass; generally denied a dis¬ 
honourable practice, as calculated only to gratify cruelty and 
malice. The slightest wounds so inflicted are said, with what 
truth others may determine, to be mortal. This species of am¬ 
munition was obtained from the sheathing of ships in the port of 
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Alexandria. Several of those balls were exhibited in the fleet, 
and some of them we afterward found in the sand where the 
action look place. An opinion then prevailed, that if the ac¬ 
tion of the thirteenth had been properly followed up, the English 
would have been the same day in possession of Alexandria. 
We had reason afterward to believe this would have been the 
case, by information from the people of the city; stating, that 
no reinforcement having arrived from Cairo, the merchants, 
tradesmen, and other inhabitants, were compelled to mount the 
ramparts, and attend the gates as sentinels; who would gladly 
have cast away their arms to receive the English, or would 
have turned them upon the French during tlieir retreat. In¬ 
stead of this being done, the enemy were allowed to establish 
themselves, in a very advantageous position, upon some heights 
before the walls, whence it was found exceedingly difficult to 
dislodge them. To this place our army pursued them, and 
then retreated to an eminence neat' some ruins, rendered after 
ward renowned, as the theatre of the most dreadful carnage 
during the glorious battle of the twenty-first. 

About the ulueteenth, Menou arrived in Alexandria, pour¬ 
ing forth a torrent of abuse upon the garrison and troops who 
had opposed the landing of the English army. Delivering 
one of. his turgid harangues, he reproached them, % “ ?« allow¬ 
ing, to their everlasting shame, an army of heroes to he chas¬ 
tised by a mob of English school boys." The fat figure of Me- 
nou, added to his blustering and gasconading manner, rendered 
him a pleasant object of ridicule to tire natural vivacity of 
Frenchmen, who distinguished him by the. appellation of 
“ Cochon General frequently retiring from the parade high¬ 
ly diverted by his fanfaronnades. Having ended the speech 
he had prepared for the occasion of his arrival, immediate pre¬ 
parations were made for a general attack, upon the English, 
with his whole force; “ pour anfanlir lea Anglais as he term¬ 
ed it, “tout (Tun coup,'' The day for this great event was 
fixed for the twenty-first, when our army was to be surprised 
before day light in its encampment, routed, and tumbled] into 
the lake of Abottkir. 

At the hour appointed, the attack was made. In the begin¬ 
ning of it, the Freucli conducted themselves with admirable 
skill. It is certain our arnty did not theu expect them; al- 

#Thc words were given to me by some French officers present upon that occasion. 

t The literal translation or tfifbuttri the word used Jty Menou in.the orders given 
ofr that attack; as round in tfte pocket of General Itoisc, whose head was taken ofl'hy 

cannon ball. See tbe ordinal, In Sir Robert Wilson’s of the Expedition 
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though, for two preceding nights, the soldiers had been ordered 
to lie down Upon their arfhs, and be ready at a moment’s notice. 
They came silently on, and in good order; which is the more 
remarkablt, as it was said the greater part of them had been 
dosed with brandy. They bad crept with amazing perseve¬ 
rance, evea upon their hands and knees, through fear of alarming 
our videttes. The French videttes were, however, observed 
to draw nearer and nearer to ours, until, at length, the English 
sentinel observed the French army close behind, coming slowly 
on in a line. This man gave the alarm, by firing bis piece, and 
retreating with all possible expedition. The French instantly 
and rapidly charged up the hill, beginning a false attack upon 
our left, and, carrying a redoubt by means of the bayonet, 
hoped thereby to throw our army into confusion, by drawing 
the .attention from its right, where the main assault was intend¬ 
ed. This project was soon perceived by our commander in 
chief, and failed of its effect. It was still dark. The firing 
ceased upon the left, and was soon beard very warm upon the 
right. To that point General Abercrombie directed all bis at¬ 
tention, although both armies discharged their.artillery without 
discerning a single object, except during the flashes of the can¬ 
non ; when, as an officer belonging to the reserve assured us, 
the French army was not otherwise visible, although now so 
near, than by the appearance of a long black line, disclosed du¬ 
ring those momentary coruscations. As dawn appeared, the 
French were found to have succeeded in turning our right 
wing ; and a party of their cavalry were actually seen advan¬ 
cing in the rear of the 28th regiment. The prudence and gal¬ 
lant conduct of this regiment gave the first favourable turn to 
the conflict of the day. Cavalry, in tire rear of infantry, have 
generally the power to throw them into disorder. It was, at 
this critical moment, decisive as to the fate of Egypt, that an 
adjutant of the 28th,gave the word, “Rear rank! rightabout, 
face!” This was readily obeyed, and the soldiers, with astonish- 
ing firmness and presence of mind, sustained a severe attack in 
front and rear at the same time, without a single man moving 
from his place.* At this juncture, the 42d regiment, coming 
up to aid the 28tli, were themselves overwhelmed and brokeu 
by a body of the enemy’s cavalry. Stilly although dispersed, 
they resisted to a man; and were seen so intermingled with 

* The 58th is said to have been also in a similar situation. Wilson's HiU. fifths 
Qtped-, y 22- 
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the enemy, that the flank companiesof the 40tli, stationed in 
the openings of the ruin upon the right, were afraid to fire, for 
fear of destroying them. Menou had promised a Louis to every 
French soldier who should be concerned in establishing a posi¬ 
tion in that building; and several attempts were made for the 
purpose. The 58th had been stationed there in the beginning 
of the action, with a part of the 23d, and had already repulsed 
a column of the enemy in its attack upon this place; w hen, du¬ 
ring the severe conflict sustained by the 28th in front, three 
columns forced in behind the redoubt where that regiment was- 
statioued; and while some of them remained to carry on the 
attack upon its rear, the principal part penetrated iDto the 
quadrangular area formed by the min. Uere they were re¬ 
ceived by the 58th and 23d,.and followed by a part of the 42d, 
who cut off their retreat, so that a most desperate contest en¬ 
sued. Our men attacked them like wolves, with less order than 
valour, displaying a degree of intrepidity nothing could resist. 
After expending all their ammunition, they had recourse to 
stones aud the but ends of their pieces, transfixing the Frenchmen 
with their bayonets against the walls of the building, until they 
had covered the sand with the blood and bodies of their ene¬ 
mies; where they remain heaped, at this hour, a striking.monu¬ 
ment of the tremendous glory of that day. Not fewer than se¬ 
ven hundred Frenchmeu were, bayoncited or shot among those 
ruins. 

r.y some unaccountable negligence, the principal part of the 
artillery and ammunition had not been brought to the station 
then occupied by our army; hence originated a saying, that 
tile French had been defeated by an enemy destitute of artil¬ 
lery. Certain it is, that both the 28th and 42d regiments, to¬ 
ward the termination of the contest, were reduced to the neces¬ 
sity of throwing stones.* General Sir Ralph Abercrombie, 
with a view, asvit is related, of rallying the 42d, and restoring 
order arming-their-ranks, hastening toward the dreadful conflict 
in the ruin upon the light, where the action was hottest, was 
nearly surrounded by a party of French cavalry. A dragoon 
made a thrust at him; but Sir Rapli, receiving the sabre be¬ 
tween his breast and his left arm, wrested the weapon from his 
antagouist. At this instaut, an English soldier, seeing another 

* “ The French on the right, during the want of ammunition among the British, hav¬ 
ing also exhausted,theirs, pelted stones frda the ditch at the 28th; who returned 
r 'ia*e unusual, yet not altogether harmless, instruments of violence, as a sergeant of 
tse 2iltb was killed fry odc Breaking through his forehead.” Hist <f thr Eipttf p !U. 

a 2 
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riding toward the general .to aim a blow at him, and -beiti* 
without ball, thrust his ramrod into his-piece, and with it shot 
the dragoon. Soon after. Sir Ralph was seen without his horse, 
the animat having been shot itmier him; when Sir Sidney 
Smith coming up, supplied him with that whereon lie was 
mounted. 11 was on this occasion that Sir Ralph presented to 
Sir Sidney the sabre he had wrested from the dragoon.* Soon 
after, our venerable commander received, in the hour of con¬ 
quest, the fatal shot in his thigh, of which he afterward expired. 

Victory now declared itself for the English; and it may be 
said to date from the moment when Abercrombie received:his 
mortal wound. Five French generals were killed. Menou’s 
horse was shot umier him. It was reported, that lie wept when 
he beheld the fate of the day, and exerted himself in vain en¬ 
deavours to rally his retreating army. Among the wounded 
on our side, were Generals Oakes, Moore, Hope, and Sir Sid¬ 
ney Smith. The loss sustained by the French was not less tiiau 
four thousand. Eleven hundred of their dead, as before stated, 
were buried by ottr own troops. After the action, both armies 
maintained, the positions they had occupied before the baule.f 

After the twenty first of March, the affairs in Egypt remained 
for a considerable lime at a stand. We joined the fleet,,Us be¬ 
fore mentioned, upon the seventeenth of April. The death of 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie had then thrown a gloom over every 
thing; and to its dissipation, neither the spleudid talents nor the 
acknowledged popularity of Iris successor were in any degree 
adequate. Although General, now Lord, Hutchinson,received 
as members of hiscouucil all those persons whose advice or as¬ 
sistance was esteemed by the iate commander in chief, and im¬ 
plicitly adopted every measure to which it had been his inten¬ 
tion to adhere, the regret of the army and navy in the loss of 
their beloved veteran was expressed only by murmur and dis¬ 
content. A less enviable situation could not have been sought 
than that which General Hutchinson was called upon to fill. 
There is now, indeed, botit satisfaction and pleasure in dwel- 

* Sir Sidney has since placed this sabre upon the monument of Sir Ralph Abet- 
crombie. 

t The French army upon this occasion consisted, according to their own statement* 
of nine thousand seven hundred men, including fifteen hundred cavalry, with forty «ix 
pieces of cannon. TtiC British force, reduced by their losses in the actions of the 
eighth and thirteenth, &c. did not yield an ellective-strength often thousand men, in¬ 
cluding three hundred cavalry. As the battle was fought by the right of the English 
army only, half that number resisted the concentrated attack pf all the French forte, 
it* Bist. of the Ejptd. £ 43. 
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ling upon the difficulties of his arduous station; because the re¬ 
sult has proved, that no one could either have been better qua¬ 
lified for the undertaking, or could have devised a scheme more 
wisely for the ultimate success of the enterprise, than the very 
system he pursued, and accomplished, for the final delivery of 
Egypt. Profiting by the moral inference contained in the an¬ 
cient fable,of “the four bulls and the lion,” he directed the 
operations of the army successively to the different stations 
held by the dispersed forces of the enemy: subduing these, one 
after another, instead of allowing them to combine their strength, 
he was enabled to effect what no other plan of carrying on the 
campaign could possibly have brought to pass. It is true, 
matters did not proceed so rapidly as before, but they advanced 
with greater certainty., A mere spectator in the fleet would 
have heard continual 'complaint of the tardiness and torpor 
seeming to prevail. Even the French, from their advanced 
posts, conversing with onr officers, were known to indulge their 
sarcasm at the slowness of our operation, by expressing pre¬ 
tended impatience for better quarters, and by occasionally re¬ 
marking, “ Messieurs, vous vous h&ter iris lentement." The 
sentiments, however, of their own generals might now be cited, 
if it were necessary, to prove that a more soldier-like under¬ 
taking was never brought to issue, nor one more characterized 
-by sound military science, than the plan for the expulsiou of 
the French, which the successor of Abercrombie adopted. 

To accomplish this desirable object, the first effort was, to 
prevent all communication between the garrison of Alexandria 
and the rest of Egypt. This was effected by destroying the 
canal of Alexandria, and thereby not only preventing a supply 
of fresh water, but alsocatising the waters of (he lake of Abou- 
kir to fall into the ancient bed of the the lake Mareotis. We weie 
present during this operation. The canal was cut through in 
two places: the torrent rushing vehemently down a steep of 
eight feet, soon carried away the intervening mound, and pro¬ 
duced an inundation extending to such a prodigious distance, 
over all the desert to the east anil south of Alexandria, that 
before the middle of May, the French, than whom no people 
show more alertness iu converting even disaster to some advan¬ 
tage, had a flotilla of gun boats upon this new created sea. 

About this time, Fort Julien, upon the Rosetta branch of the 
Nile, was taken by the English and Turks; which was follow¬ 
ed by the evacuation of Rosetta. Rachntanie, an important 
fort, was then attacked and carried: by the capture of this 
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place, all communication with Alexandria was said to be inter¬ 
rupted. Immediately after the capture of Rachraanie, the Eng-? 
lish army'began its march to Cairo. Their route was alopg 
the banks of the Nile. They proceeded about ten miles a day, 
suffering much from the heat, as well as from the drenching dew, 
and the mosquitoes during the night. Berelos and Damiata, 
upon the coast, were moreover abandoned by the French and 
Maltese, and taken possession of by the Turks. The Maltese 
deserted to us, and the French, putting to sea, were captured by 
our fleet. 

Upon the twenty-second of April, Captain Clarke con¬ 
veyed us, in bis cutter, to visit the English camp off Alexan¬ 
dria ; on which occasion we first landed in Egypt. We entered 
the Iake:of Aboukir by the block house, remaining a short time 
to examine the lauding plaee of our troops. The waters of this 
extensive lake broke iu from the sea in the year 1784. It is 
every where shallow ; and so full of fishes, that they leap into 
the boats passing over the lake; a circumstance which greatly-' 
surprised us. The opening of the sluices for the inundation of 
the old bed of lake Mareotis had then drained it so low, that, 
boats could barely pass. We were often stranded, and every’ 
one of us obliged to get into the water, for the purpose of heav¬ 
ing our bark over the mud, upon which she rested. We landed, 
just below the English camp, and beheld the extraordinary, 
spectacle of a desert rendered lively by the presence of a British 
army; admiring the singular concurrence of circumstances 
which had.occasioned an exhibition of English soldiers and 
sailors, lounging about, and seemingly at home, upon the sands 
of Egypt. TJie shore was covered with palm trees in full bloom, 
making, at tills season of the year, a splendid appearance.— 
Arabs and Moors vere seen mounted on dromedaries and ca¬ 
mels; while the officers of our army appeared cantering upon 
asses, to and from the little shops established by Greeks in tents 
near the shore. The strong reflection of the sun’s rays from the 
sand is painful; but the most refreshing breezes, as constant as 
the suo, daily cool this parched coast. We did not experience 
any oppressive degree of heat, but walked about two miles, from 
the shore to the camp, with great pleasure. The sands were 
covered with rare plants; and these were all iu flower. 

The 12th dragoous, the regiment to which our visit was prin¬ 
cipally intended, had received orders to march for Rosetta the 
day following that on which we arrived. We dined with them 
in their Egyptian mess room : this consisted of a square hole 
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in tlic sand, covered with the branches of palm trees. In the 
evening we rode with them throughout the camp, and passed the 
outside of the lines. The.whole front of the British army was 
then drawn out, and under arms, behind the breast work. We 
visited the 28th regiment, in which were several officers of our 
acquaintance: and also the artillery upon the heights opposite 
Alexandria. Our videltes were then going out. From this 
place we Very distinctly saw the French cavalry descending 
from the works before Alexandria, to relieve their own videttes. 
They were so near, that we eould discern the riders, and dis¬ 
tinguish them putting on their long white cloaks for the night. 
The French and English videttes were then stationed within 
nn hundred paces of each other, and often conversed; the 
French party coming frequently over to ours, to ask for water. 
At that time, the enemy occupied a lofty mound opposite to 
our line, and a deep valley separated the two armies. This 
valley reminded me of the neutral territory in America where 
Major Aridrfi was taken, while endeavouring to effect his escape 
from the enemies’ works he had been so hardy as to reconuoi- 
tre. As we returned to the station occupied by the 12th, we 
passed the ruin where the action was hottest during the battle 
of the twenty-first; visiting its interior, an old soldier, one of 
the heroes who had there distinguished himself, pointed out the 
heaps of sand raised over the bodies of those who fell during the 
terrible conflict, and showed us the dark traces of their blood 
yet remaining upon the walls. Afterward we rode to examine 
the sluices made through tlie Alexandria canal, and beheld th.e 
torrent still gushiug, with uoabated force, from the lake of 
Aboukir. We bad a tent allotted to us for the night'; and al¬ 
though it was double lined, so copious are the dews of Egypt 
after sunset, that the water ran plentifully down the tent pole.. 
We slept upon the sand, not without dread of scorpions, which 
are here very numerous, and had stung several of the soldiers.* 
In the morning, we discovered that our teat was the only one 
remaining upon that station. The 12th had marched before 
day light. During our return to the fleet, we had greater dif¬ 
ficulty than before in getting our boat over Aboukir Lake. 

Upon the twenty-fifth we again quitted the Braakel; and 
sailed for the caravanserai at the mouth of the lake Maadie, de¬ 
termined to visit Rosetta. As there was not sufficient depth of 
water in the lake, we steered along the coast, and landed at the 

* One of the'privites received a wound from a scorpion, and lost tbe upper joint of 
U3S fore-finger before it could be'be*led. 
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village of Ulko, to the west of an old castle upon the shore — 
The surf ran very high, and is here generally dangerous. We 
found the sand covered with human sculls and other - b'oneg, 
.which the sea and the sun had whitened ; the jackals having 
previously stripped them of every particle of flesh. These were 
xtescribed to us as the remains of those Turks who fell in the. 
dreadful slaughter, when Buonaparte drove a whole army iuto 
the sea.* 

We had to cross a perfect specimen of the pathless African 
desert,j in our way to Ulko. The distance, however, did not 
exceed three miles. High mounds of sand, shifting with every 
change of wind, surrounded us ou all sides, and concealed the 
view of other objects. Yet even here were found a few rare 
plants, and some of these we collected; but the heat was ex¬ 
tremely oppressive. We also observed in this desert an inte¬ 
resting proof of the struggle maintained by man against the for¬ 
bidding nature of the soil. Here and there appeared plantations 
of pumpkins, and a few jars and cylinders of terra cotta con¬ 
taining young palm trees*: these were placed in holes deep in. 
tile sand; a hollow space surrounding each plant, to collect thtj, 
copious dew falling every night. The vegetation of Egypt, 
even the redundant produce of the Delta, is not owing solely to 
partial inundation from the Nile, or artificial irrigation. When 
we hear that rain is unknown to the inhabitants, it must not be 
supposed the laud is on that account destitute of water. From 
all the observations we could collect during our subsequent 
residence, it seemed doubtful whether any other country has so 
regular a supply of moisture from above. Even the sands of 
the desert partake largely ofthe dew of heaven,” and, in a 
certain degree, of “ the fatness of the earth.” Hence it is that 
we meet with such frequent allusion to the copious dew distilled 
upon oriental territories in the sacred writings. Brotherly love 
is compared by Davidj to “ the dew of Hermon.” The goodness 
of Judah is described as the dew.$ “ The remnant of Jacob shall 
be ” it is said,|| “ in the midst of many people, as a dew from the 
Lord.”And the blessings promised by the son of Becri,** are to 
“ be as the deiv unto Israel.” In all this sandy district, palm trees 
are very abundant, and their presence is a never-failing indica¬ 
tion of water below the surface: wheresoever they are found, s' 

* See note, page 163. 

t This is a part of the desert described by Savary. Letters oh Ezvpt, vol I n 
At. 2. Lond. 1787. •* * ” * p * * 

| CNXxlii. 3 $ Ho 3. vi. i r Mlcah. ▼ " ** Ho? xW. k 
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brackish and muddy pool may speedily be formed, by digging 
a well near their loots. The natives are chiefly occupied in- 
the care of them; tj iug up their blossoms with bands formed of 
the foliage, to prevent their beiug torn off, and scattered by the 
winds. Our soldiers were at first ignorant of the extent of the 
mischief caused by cutting down these trees, each of which 
proves as a little patrimony to the native w ho is fortunate 
enough to be its owuer. We bad ventured into these wilds 
without guides; and were therefore glad to perceive, as we 
advanced, the traces of dromedaries’ feet upon the sand, cross¬ 
ing the line we pursued. Following the track marked out by 
these animals, we presently arrived at the wretched solitary 
village of Utko, near the uutddy shore of the lake Maadie. 
Here wc procured asses for all nur party, and, setting out for 
Rosetta, began to rccross the desert, appearing like an ocean 
of sand, but flatter and firmer, as to its surface, than before. 
The Arabs, uttering their harsh guttural language, ran chat¬ 
tering by the side of our asses; until some of them calling out 
“ Raschid!" we perceived its domes and turrets, apparently 
upon the opposite side of an immense lake or sea, that covered 
all the intervening space between us and the city. Not having 
in my own mind, at the time,' any doubt as to the certainty of 
its being water, and seeing the tall minarets and buildings of 
Rosetta, with all ilsgroves of dates and sycamores as perfectly 
reflected by it ashy a mirror, insomuch that even,the minutest 
detail of the architecture and of the trees might have been 
thence deiiucated, I applied to the Arabs to be informed in 
what manner we were to pass the water. Our interpreter, al¬ 
though a Creek, aud therefore likely to have been informed of 
such a phenomenon, was as fully convinced as any of us that 
we were drawing near to the water’s edge, ami became indig¬ 
nant when the Arabs maintained that w ithin an hour we should 
reach Rosetta by crossing tire sands in the direct line we then 
pursued, and that there was no water. “ What,” said he, giv¬ 
ing way to his impatience, “ do you suppose me an idcot, to be 
persuaded contrary to the evidence of my senses ?” The Arabs, 
smiling, soon pacified him, and completely astonished the whole 
party, by desiring us to look back at the desert we had alrea¬ 
dy passed, where we beheld a precisely similar appearance. 
It was, in fact, tlic mirage ,* a prodigy to which every oue of 

* An explanation of the phenomenon, called the French, was published 

at CaifO.irt the “ DCcadr K^ptiinar,'* vol.,1. p. 39. by Monge, It is too longfoi* in- 
S.i>rtion here; but the author thus previously describes the illusion : 

11 Lc soir flt le matin, l’a^pect du terrain e=t tel qti’il dqlt 6tre; et entre vous ct Je9 
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Us were then strangers, although it afterward became more fa- 
miliar. 'Yet upon no future occasion did we ever behold this 
extraordinary illusion so marvellously displayed. The view 
of it afforded us ideas of the horrible despondency to which 
travellers must sometimes be exposed, who, in traversing the 
interminable desert, destitute of water, and perishing with thirst, 
have sometitijes this deceitful prospect before their eyes. 

Before we arrived at Rosetta, seeing a flag displayed upon 
the tower of Abu-maridUr, to the right of our route, we suppo¬ 
sed a part of our troops might be there stationed, and therefore 
climbed that mountain of sand, to visit them. Here we were 
unexpectedly greeted with an astonishing view of the Nile, the 
Delta, and the numerous groves in all the neighbourhood of Ro¬ 
setta: it is the same so wretchedly pictured in Sonoini’s tra¬ 
vels, and of w hich no idea can be formed from his engraved 
representation. v rhe scene is beyond description. The sud¬ 
den contrast it offers, opposed to the desert we had' traversed, 
the display of riches and abundance poured forth by tire fer¬ 
tility of this African paradise, with all the local circumstances 
of reflection excited by an extensive prospect of the Nile, and 
of the plltins of Egypt, render it one of the most interesting, 
sights in the world. Among the distant objects, we beheld the 
English,camp, stationed about five miles up the river, upon 
its western side; and all the country as far as the fortress of 
Ractunanie. The beautiful boats peculiar to the Nile, with 
their large wide-spreading sails, were passing up and down the 
river. Doable to quit the spot, we dismissed our guides,’’and 
remained some time contemplating the delightful picture. AI-. 
terward, descending on foot, close by the superb mosque of 
Abtl-mandur, we continued our walk along the banks of the 
Nile, through gardens richer than imagination can pourtiay, 
beneath, the shade of enormous overhanging- branches of syca¬ 
more and fig trees, amidst bowers of roses, and - through groves 
of date, citron, lime, and hanaua trees, to Rosetta. As we en¬ 
tered the town, Arabs, iu long blue dresses, welcomed our com- 

derniers Tillages qui s’offrent A votrevue, vous n'appercevez quo la .terre : mais t!fs 
<|ue 1 h surface du sol est sutRsammcnt fcchatiffee par la presence du soleil, et jusqu 1 & 
ce que, vers le soir, elle commence 5 se refroldir, le terrain ne parait. plus avoir le 
tfic.me extension, et il parait terming A une Ueue euvfron par une iiiondat ion g6ne rale. 
I,es villages qui sent places au deli de cette distance paraissent comme defiles 
situ€es an milieu d’un grand Lac, et dont on«erait s£part* par une fctendue d’eau plus 
ou n;oins considerable. Sous Chacun ties villages on volt son ima°e renvprsfie, telle 
qu’on la verrait elfectivement s’il y avait en avant une surface d'eau r6(16cbwfinie.” 

To this IVHmge adds, that the large masses only are distinctly reflected» hut when 
the mirage is very perfect, the most minute detail, whether of trees or Buildings, may 
he plainly perceived, tremblin§, as when the inverted, images of olgects appear is 
■watBr, the surface whereof is agitated by wind.- 
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iog, placiog their hands upon their breasts, and saying, “ Balaam, 
Alta,! Bon Ingleaes!" while from the camp, English officers, 
on horses, camels, or on foot, and boats, filled with troops, up¬ 
on the water, gave to the place a character of gayety never, 
perhaps, possessed by it in any former age. All authors mention 
the beauty of its scenery, complaining only of the monotony and 
dulness of the city. At the time we saw it, no such complaint 
was applicable; for, with unrivalled natural beauty, Rosetta 
then exhibited one of the liveliest and most varied pictures of 
human life itis possible to behold. From the different people 
by whom it was throDged, its streets resembled an immense 
masquerade. There was hardly a nation in.the Mediterranean 
but might have been then said to have had its representative 
in Rosetta; and the motley appearance thus caused was fur¬ 
ther diversified by the additioa of English ladies from the fleet 
and army, who, in long white dresses, were riding about upon 
the asses of the country. 

Upon our arrival, we went to the quarters of Sir Sidney 
Smith. He was then with our army, in the camp near 
Rachmariie, but we were conducted to a house he had kiudly 
prepared fdr our reception, “ that the turbulence of war might 
not,” as he was pleased to express it, interfere with the arts 
of peace.” This dwelling was the most delightful of any hi 
Rosetta. Placed in a prominent situation upon the quay, it 
commanded a view of the Nile, and of the Delta, in every di¬ 
rection.* We had therefore only to return to the fleet for a 
few articles of convenience, and for our books, and here to fix 
bur residence. 

* Sir Sidney Smith, afterward viewingthis prospect from our terrace, said, **W# 
have.often abused Savary for bis extravagance and amplification; but the view her£ . 
may at least reconcile us to his account of Rosetta.” 
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CHAP. X. 

FROM ROSETTA IN EGYPT, TO tARNECA 
IN CYPRUS. 

Return to the Fleet — Nelson’s Islands—Antiquities — Rosettar— 
Trilinguar Inscription — Scarabteus Pilul arius — Curious Edi- 
;fice in Rosetta of the Gothic form—Voyage to Cyprus — 
Appearance of the Island — Salines—Hot Winds — Larneca— 
Insalubrity of the Island—Produce of the Land—Wine of 
Cyprus—Wretched Condition of the Country—Phoenician 
Idols—Nature of the Cyprian Venus—Ancient Gems — Sig. 
net Rings—Origin of the Camachuia—Theban Stone — 
Paintings commemorated upon Gems—Notice of a Picture 
by Zeuxis from an ancient Greek Manuscript—Substances 
usedfor the Signets of Cyprus—their most ancient form. 

Upon the first of May, we returned to the fleet for our bag- 
gage, and took this opportunity to examine the Isle of Bekier, 
(or Aboukir,) or, as it is now called, “ Nelson’s Island .” We 
procured here about half a bushel of the bulbs of a very superb 
species of lily, with which the whole island was covered. 
Hteaps of human bodies, cast up after “ the action of the Nile,’’ 
as it lias been rather improperly termed,* and not haying been 
exposed to the devouring jackals, still presented upon the shore 
a revolting spectacle. Captain Clarke, who was with us, em¬ 
ployed the crew of his cutter in burying their remains; and 
we were proud to aid their pious labour. Small as-this island 
is, it yet contains some very remarkable antiquities. We ob¬ 
served the paved floors of buildings, with part of their super¬ 
structure, and some arched chambers lined with stucco, stretch¬ 
ing out from the island toward Aboukir. Other remains might 
also be observed under water; a convincing proof of the chan¬ 
ges to which the coast has been liable, from the encroachment 
of the sea. A very singular subterranean passage, now open,at 
its northern extremity, leads to some apartments • in the oppo¬ 
site-direction, which have an aperture above them, even with 
the surface of the higher- part of ibe island : no conjecture can 

' « -A 

# Even the Rn«elta branch of the Nile is at sucb^ a considerable distance to the 
east of Aboukir Bay, which was the real scene of action, that to call it- the action of 
the Nile is not fees absurd than to came the tattle of Tralalsalr the action of Ti* 
"lers- 
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be formed wliilhcr this passage extended elsewhere, as it lias 
been opened by the sea toward the bay. Pliny, speaking of 
Canopus, says it was an island : on which account these ruins 
may have belonged to that city. Sonnini has described other 
remains upon the opposite coast; and these seem to owe their 
origin to Canopus. If, therefore, Pliny’s statement be incor¬ 
rect, nud the island ouce formed a part of the continent, as the 
inhabitants of the country maintain, the ruins here, and those 
mentioned by Sonnini, may altogether have resulted from the 
destruction of the same place, now lying buried beneath the 
waves, a memorable instance of the fate attending cities dis¬ 
tinguished only by their vices. We found here a few other 
curious plants, and observed in great abundance, among the 
sand, those small and beautiful shells worn by Maltese sailors 
in their ears. 

We were detained with the fleet until the ninth- Upon the 
morning of that day, the Braakel’s cutter being ordered to Ro¬ 
setta, we again set out for that place; sailing in company witli 
the Dorothea frigate, until she came off the mouth of the 
Wile. The surf of the bar being low, we were able to pass 
over it, and therefore entered the Rosetta branch of the river. 
Of the seven mouths this river formerly possessed, only two 
now remain ; those of Damiata and Rosetta. Soon after pass¬ 
ing the bar in the embouchure of the Rosetta branch, an island 
divides the stream into two broad channels ; and just beyoDd 
the point where these again unite, upon the western side of the 
river, Rosetta is situated ; appearing equally beautiful, whe¬ 
ther approached by land or by water. The small island I 
have mentioned is covered with clover aud date trees, and 
was then appropriated to the use of the French and Maltese 
prisoners, taken at Damiata, aud other places upon the Wile 
toward Cairo. 

We remained at Rosetta until the twentieth, visiting, occa¬ 
sionally, the Delta, and environs of the town.. Concerning this 
place, the account already published by Sonnini is so faithful, 
that to attempt knottier would be introducing a superfluous 
repetition. Chameleons are very common in the gardens, and 
upon the island in tiie midst of the river, w here we procured 
two, that lived with us until we finally left Egypt. These 
were large, and of a most vivid green colour when first taken. 
Afterward, their ordinary appearance was that of a common 
lizard ; and we found, as they became unhealthy, that their 
power of changing colour diminished. Indeed,, this effect is 
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seldom rapid or iustautaneous. It seems always the result of 
suddeu apprehension or surprise, when the poor defenceless 
auimal, having no means of resistance, gradually assumes the 
colour of some substance over which it passes, being thus pro-’ 
vided by nature with the means of concealment. Frogs and 
toads,appear to possess this property in a certain degree, al¬ 
though' it may have escaped the observation of naturalists. 
After these reptiles have remained a certain time upon a re¬ 
cently turned border of earth, their colour so much resembles 
that'of-the soil, that they are not easily perceived; and some¬ 
times among grass, when alarmed by the sudden approach of - 
any other animal, they assume a greenish hue. The inclo¬ 
sures for gardens near Rosetta are formed by hedges made of 
palm branches, or of the cactus jicus indica, prickly pear. 
We had often the pleasure of collecting its fine yellow blos¬ 
soms : these are faithfully represented by an engraving pub¬ 
lished in the account of Lord Macartney’s voyage to Cbiua. 
Apricots of a small size, the produce of standard trees, together 
with the fruit of the banana,* sugar canes, pumpkins* lettuces, 
and cucumbers, are common in the markets of Rosetta, at this 
season of the year. 

In viewing Egypt, there is nothing more remarkable titan 
the scarcity of those antiquities which appear so common in all 
the museums of Europe. From Rosetta, the French had remov¬ 
ed almost every thing of this description ; but their acquisK, 
tions were by no means so remarkable as might have been ex¬ 
pected. We found only some granite columns remaining : these, 
indeed, were frequent in the streets of the place, and they were 
the only antiquities of the city. The famous trilingular in¬ 
scription, preserved upon a mass of syenite, commonly called 
the Rosetta■ stone, afterward a subject of contention between 
General Menou and our commander in chief, during the capitu¬ 
lation of Alexandria, was not found iu Rosetta. Its discovery 
was first officially announced by an article in the “ Courier 
d'Egypte," or Cairo Gazette :f it is there described as the 
result' of an excavation made in digging for the fortificafions 
of Fort Julien, situated upon the western side of the Rosetta 
branch of the Nile, between that city and the embouchure of 
the river, at three thousand toises, or fathoms, distance from the 
latter.:}: The peculiar form of countenance discernible upon 


* Musa sapicntvm. 

t Dated *♦' Rose tie, U 2 Prvctidor, AnT.” 


t The following is the bulletin of the event; remarkable for the Ignorance f et ra»etf 
ij the Freest umtu employed by Menou in translating the Greek inscription uptMj 
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the statues of Isis may yet be recognized in the features of the 
Egyptian women, and particularly in those of Rosetta, when 
they can be prevailed upon to lay aside their veils. Upon the 
sands around the city may be seen the scarabcms pilularius, 
or rolling beetle, as sculptured upon the obelisks and other 
antiquities of the country, moving before it a ball of dung, 
wherein it deposits an egg. The natural history of this little 
insect exhibits, in a surprising manner, the force of that incom¬ 
prehensible emanation of the mundane soul, to which we give 
the name of instinct, With the ancients it was a type of the 
sun. We often find it figured amoug the characters used in 
hieroglyphic writing. As it makes its physicat appearance in 
that season of the year immediately preceding the inundation of 
the Nile, it may have been so represented as a symbol, general¬ 
ly, of the spring, of fecundity , or of the Egyptian month anteri¬ 
or to the rising of the water.* An argument for the second hy- 

tbt stone. By this elso it appears, that an officer of the name of Btiuchari made the 
discovery. 

Parmi lea travaux fortifications qne le Citoyen d’Hautpoul, chetMe bataillon dt,; 
genie, a fait faire ft I’ancien Fort du Raschid, nomm6 aujourd’hui Fort Julicn, situ’fe 
KUr la rive gauche du Nil, ft trois mille toises du Boghaz de labranehe de Rosette, il a 
6’G.lrouvfc, dans des Touilles, une pierre d’on trds beau granit noir, if tin grain trfis fin. 
trda dure au tnarteau. lies dimensions sont de3Q pouces tie hauteur, de 28 notices de 
hrgeur.et de 9 ft 10 pouces d'fepaisseur. Une seiilcface bien po]le,offre trois inscrip 
tious diatinctea etsdparfies en trois bamles parallile9. La premiere etaupferieure est 
fcrite en caract^res hltroglyphiques: on y trouve quatorze lignesda caractftres, majs 
dont une partie est perdue par uneeaasure de la'pierre. Laseeonde etintermCdiaire 
est en caractiSres que fon emit etre Syriaque\ on y compte trente deux ligoes. I .a 
troisiftme et la deroiere est tcrite en Grec; on y compte cinquante quatre iijnes de 
carect^res trt»a fins, trfcs bien sculptGs, et qui comme ceux des deux autres inscrip¬ 
tions suptrieures, sont ties bien conserves. 

“ Le General Menou a fait faire traduire en partie l’inerlption GtSqtie. Elle porte 
eu substance que Ptolemy Pkitopater Jit rouvrir tous les canaux de I'Egypte, et que ce 
prince employa a ces immenses travnui un nnrtibre iris considerable d'uuvriers, des sommes 
Miimenxts ct hull annfet de son regne. Cette pierre ofVre un grand intfiret pour l’6tude ’ 
de* carai teros hieroglyphjquea; peut etre merae en donnera-t-clle enfin la cJef. 

“ I.a Citoyen Bouchard, offleier du corps de gfinie, qufsous les ordres tfU Citoyen 
d’ilautpoul, conduisoil les travaux du Fortdu Rasehfd, a bien voulu se elrarger de fhire 
transporter gette pierre au KnYre. Elle est maintenant ft Boulagd* Courier de 
I'Empte, IVo 37. p. 3- Au Faire, de VJmpximerie Rationale. 

* There are other reasons for believing it the sign ef an epocha.or date; aad among 
these may be particularly stated the maimer nf its occasional introduction in the apices 
of Egyptian obelisk*, beginning their inscriptions according to the style of the translate, 
t-d legend upon the Rosetta stone. With such evidence, we have, perhaps, something 
beyond tnere conjecture for its illustration. W r e there find the promulgation and - 
commemoration of a decree. Inscribed in hieroglyphic characters, opening with a,'. 
ifate : “ On the ith day qf the month Xandieus, atid the 18 th of the Egyptian Mechetr.] 1 ' 
There sefems to be as mile reason for doubting that the characters Aipon Egyptian * 
obelisks were used to register transactions* according to annals preserved by the 
priests of the country, as that the pillar of Forres in Shetland, similarly inscribed, 
and other more ancient Gaelic monuments, were erected to record public events. 
Yet the learned Kircher, upon the authority of Plutarch, explains this symbol in a- 
more abstract manner; and to his illustration, the natural bistoiy of the msect offers 
> ery remarkable support He considers it as a type of the Auima Afundi, or Giver qf. 
light. Inasmuch as every sign used In the writings of the priests had a mystical ab 
well as a literal signification, this may be trite concerning its sacred and originaljm- 
port The figure of Jrtes; used to denote the monih of March, had also, among the 
ancients, its mythological signification. The image of the scarabents was worn as an. 
amulet both by Egyptians and by Greeks; and so was the bead of the ram. “ Scarab»i 
R 2 
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pothesis may be urged, in the fact that the women of the country 
eat those beetles, in order to become prolific.* 

A building of considerable, although unknown, antiquity, 
still exists in Rosetta; which seems to afford proof that the 
pointed Gothic arch owes its origin to tlie appearance pre¬ 
sented by contiguous palm trees. The roof is entirely of stone, 
and consists of curvatures supported by props, representing 
the trunks of palm trees, placed in the aides and corners of the 
structure. Their branches;' crossing each, other upward, form 
intersections corresponding in shape with the pointed arehds of 
our cathedrals. 

We bad not remained a fortnight in Rosetta, when our plan 
of residence was suddenly interrupted by an invitation from 
Captain Russell, of the Ceres frigate, to accompany him to 
Cyprus; his ship having been ordered to that island for water. 
We accepted his kind offer, and, returning to'the Braakel on 
the twentieth of May, set sail in the Ceres on the twenty- 
ninth, steering first toward the mouth of the Nile; Captain 
Russel being commissioned to send to Rosetta some chests of 
dollars, to purchase supplies for the fleet. H e lay all that 
night off the mouth of the Nile, after taking the latitude of its 
embouchure at noon. Our own latitude we found to be 31° 
25'; and our distance from the mouth being two miles at the 
time of the observation, makes ihe juuction of the Nile with 
the Mediterranean precisely 31° 2*’. Our voyage was at¬ 
tended by no circumstance worth notice. In the examination, 
of the ship’s log-book, we found only a repetition of the same' 
statement, of favourable breezes and fair weather. In the 
Archipelago and Mediterranean, during the summer season, 
mariners may sleep. Their vessels glide over a scarcely ruf¬ 
fled surface, with almost imperceptible motion. But in other 
months, no part of the main ocean is more agitated by winds, 


figura.circuit? ins^nita nihil aliud .indicajt, quiro JSolem supra-muDdanum” 
Kircftwr. QQdip. tor t. Jii. p, 320 Ron. 1654, 44 Auiroa Moodi-, sive Spiritus 

Universi, ex Scarabjeo cops tat” Ibid, p. 147. 

* TJiis curious remnant of an ancient superstition is also not without its illustration 
in Kircher: 4 * Accedit quod tdem &carab<zvs significalionedd mores trunslnia idem, teste 
fforo , lib. 1. c< f 10. qy'xf piU.rcm.il piofculam virtutim notcl.” <Edip. JCryvt. torn Hi. 
<*p. 4 p. m. The subject admita.of ftirther illustration, by reference to Plutarch- 
According to him,soldiers wore thejmage of the beetle, upon their signet? • and this 
perhaps may account not only for the number of them found, but also for the coarse¬ 
ness of the workmanship ^Of a like nature,” says he u is thfe beetle which we se« 
engraven upon the signets of Uie soldiersfor t&ei;e are no females ofthi* species, hut 
all males, who propagate thqirkwd by casting their seed into those round balls of 
dung, which they form on purpose*providing thereby, not only a proper nidus for 
the reception of their young,, but nourishment likewise for them as soon as thpv are 
'torn.” Plutarch. de -Isiilt et Oiir. cap. ID. y ? 
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or exhibits, during calms, a more tremendous swell. It k in* 
deed singular, that even fresh gales in the Mediterranean, 
throughout May and Jtioe, cause no turbulent waves. In a 
subsequent voyage to the coast of Syria, ou board the Romu¬ 
lus frigate, we took in the royals, and carried reels in the 
topsail, lore and aft, and also in the tnizeu, playing all the 
while at chess in the cabin, as if we were sailing on the Thames. 

About six o’clock in the evening of June the third, we 
made land, northeast and by east. It fell to my lot to give 
the first intelligence of its appearance, being aloft, upon the 
look-out, in the phuttock shrouds. Cape Blanco, anciently 
Curias Promontory, then hove in view, (to use the language of 
seamen,) anil soon after the whole island was seen indistinctly, 
looming amidst thick fogs. It appeared very high and moun¬ 
tainous. YVo had such light breezes and frequent ealms, that 
we did not reach Silines bay until three o’clock, p. m. on 
Saturday the sixth of Juue. We. had coasted the whole 
island, from its western extremity, and so nea# to the shore, 
that we had a distinct survey of the features of the country. 
We saw the fortress and town of Batfa, anciently Paphos, 
backed by high mountains. The coast toward the west much 
resembles the southern part of the Crimea; the villages and 
cultivated places being near the shore, and all behind craggy 
and mountainous. From Baffa to Limasol, near tire spot 
where the ancient city of Amathus stood, the coast appears 
very fertile, and more so than any part of the island that we 
afterward visited. Toward the south western "district the 
country is well .covered with forest trees, and particularly the 
neighbourhood of Baffa. Limasol produces (he finest musca¬ 
dine wine of Cyprus; some of this pours, like oil, and may be 
kept to a great age. The wine called Commandena is,how¬ 
ever, held principally in esteem among the natives. 

As we sailed into Salines bay, anciently that of Citium, now 
palled ‘Aa<»i 5, from a cluster of salt lakes near the sea, the 
town of . Salines appeared covered with that white fog, so 
much dreaded, and so well knowD iu Italy, by the name of 
malaria. The mountains behind the place were partially 
concealed by this unwholesome vapour; It rose Iron) (lie 
shore aud buildings like smoke. Whenever this appearance is 
presented, the beat upon the island is excessive. Few of the 
natives venture out of their houses during mid-day; and all 
journeys, eveu those of caravans, are performed in' the night; 
Jf'.e dews are then neither abundant nor dangerous: m this re- 
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spect Cyprus differs entirely from Egypt, and from all the 
neighbouring shores. I ts ports are more sultry than any other 
in the Levant. Salines, and the towns situated on the eastern 
and north eastern coasts of the island, are subject to such 
dangerous temperature, that, in the months of June and July,' 
persons fall victims to the afflicting malady called a sunstroke* 
or coup de sol'eil, if they venture out at noon without the pre¬ 
caution of carrying an umbrella. The inhabitants, especially 
of the lower order, wrap their heads as if. exposed to the rigour 
of a severe winter; being always covered with a turban, over 
which, m their journeys, they place a thick shawl, many times 
folded. The great heat experienced upon the eastern coasts 
of Cyprus is owing to two causes: to the situation of the 
island with respect to the Syrian, Arabian, and Lybiandeserts; 
and to its mountainous nature, preventing the cooler winds,'- 
the west and northwest, from the low shores-’to the east and 
northeast. 

We had scirce entered the bay, when we observed, to 
the northeast, a lurid haze, as if the atmosphere was ou fire; 
and suddenly, from that quarter, a hurricane took us, that laitF 
the Ceres upon her bfcam ends. At the time of this squall I eu-^ 
deavoured to ascertain the temperature of the blast. We found 
it so scorching that the skin instantly peeled from our lips; a' 
tendency to sneeze was excited, accompanied with great pain 
in the eyes, and chapping of the hands and face. The metal¬ 
lic scale of the thermometer, suspended in a port‘hole to wind¬ 
ward, was kept in a horizontal position by the violence of thq 
gale; and the mercury, exposed to its full current, rose six de¬ 
grees of Fahrenheit in two minutes, from eighty to eighty-six; a 
siogularconsequenceof northeast Wmd to Englishmen, accustom¬ 
ed to cousider this as the coldest to which iheir'islaiid is exposed. 
All the coast of Cyprus, from Salines to Famagosta, anciently 
Salamis, is liable to hot winds, from almost every point of the 
compass; from the northeast; from the east; from the south¬ 
east; from thesouth; and southwest. The northeast coming 
from the parched deserts of Curdistan; the east from the 
sands of Palmyra; the southeast from the great desert of 
Arabia; and the south and southwest from Egypt and Lybia. 
From the west, northwest, and north, the inhabitants are shut 
by high mountains, lying open to the beams of a scorching sun, 
reflecting from a soil so white,-that the glare is ofteu sufficient 
to c-tuse temporary blindness, without even the prospect of a 
single tree, beneath which one might hope for shade. Iu the 
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middle of the day, few animals are seen in motion, except the 
lizard, seeming to sport with greatest pleasure a here the sun is 
most powerful, and a species of long black serpents, abounding 
iu Cyprus: one of these we killed, four feet three inches in 
length. Sometimes, also, a train of camels may be noticed, 
grazing amoug dusty thistles and bitter herbs, while their 
drivers seek shelter from the burning noon. 

We found at anchor, in this bay, the Iphigenia, Captain 
Stackpole, from the fleet, with several transport ships, waiting 
for supplies of cattle and water. On the following morning, 
June the seventh, about ten o’clock, we landed, and carried 
our letters of recommendation to the different consuls residing 
at Larneca, about a mile from Salines, .toward the north. Here 
the principal families reside, although almost all commercial 
transactions are carried on at Salines. We dined in Larneca, 
with our own consul: collecting, during our walk,to and from 
his house, beneath the shelter of umbrellas, the. few plants that 
occurred in our way. In our subsequent visits, we soon found 
that the mal aria we had witnessed from the decteof the Ceres, 
veiling all the harbour with its fearful mist, could not be ap¬ 
proached with impunity. Our lamented friend, and exemplary 
commander, captain Russel, was the first to experience its bane¬ 
ful ^influence; being seized with a fever, from which he never 
afterward recovered.* Indeed, the fevers of Cyprus, unlike 
those caught upon other shores of the Mediterranean, rarely 
intermit; they are almost always malignant.f The strictest at¬ 
tention is therefore paid by the inhabitants to their diet. For¬ 
tunately for them, they had no butter on the island; and in hot 
weather they deem it fatal to eat fat meat, or indeed flesh of 
any kind, unless boiled to a jelly. They likewise carefully 
abstain from every sort of pastry; from eggs, cream and milk. 
The island produces abundance of delicious apricots, from 
standard trees, having a much higher flavour than those of Ro¬ 
setta, but equally dangerous to foreigners, and speedily causing 
fever, if they be not sparingly used. Those of Famagosta are 
the most celebrated. They are sent, as acceptable presents to 

* The salt lakes in the neighbourhood of Salines contribute much to the insalubrity 
•f the hay, and of the surrounding territory. ’For an account oT them, see Dryh i- 
mond't Travels *.p 141 Travellers should he particularly cautioned to avoid all 
places where salt is mHde in the Levant; these,are generally called la?unts. 

t “ Some authors,” savs the At>h6 >lariti, vol. i. p. 6. “ tell us that the air of this 
island is bad and unheallhful- This prejudice prevents many strangers ffpm remain¬ 
ing in it loug enough to make the experiment themselves. But peojile Who have 
lived here a year, have been convinced of the ■wholesomenes? of the air, and of the 
error of the ancient writers With similar effrontery Tournefort maintained, 44 
I'fi.i alent dit anciens, let la mer noir «’a ricn dc turfr ” 
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Njcotia, the capital. The apricots of Lanieca are also fine, and 
may be purchased in the market at the small price of three 
shillings the bushel. Many different varieties of the gourd, or 
pumpkin, are used in Cyprus for vegetables at table. The 
young fruit is hoiled, after being stuffed with rice. We found' 
It'refreshing and pleasant, partaking at the same time’'' the fla¬ 
vour of asparagus and artichoke. We noticed also the beef 
root, fnelons, cucumbers, and a very insipid kind of mulberry 
of a white colour. The corn of the island, wherever the inha¬ 
bitants have courage Or industry euough to venture on the 
cultivation of the land, in despite of their Turkish oppressors, 
and the dangers of the climate, is of the finest quality. The 
wheat, although bearded, is very large, and the bread' made 
from it extremely white and good. Perhaps there is no part 
of the world where the vine yields such redundant and luscious 
fruit. The juice of the Cyprian grape resembles a concentrated 
essence. The wine of the island is so famous all over the Le¬ 
vant, that, in the hyperbolical language of the Greeks, it is said 
to possess the power of restoring youth to age, and animation 
to those who are at the point of death. Englishmen, how¬ 
ever,'do not consider it a favourite beverage, as it require*: 
nearly a century of age to deprive it of that sickly sweetness 
which renders it repugnant to their palates. Its powerful 
aperient quality is also not likely to recommend it, where wine 
is drunk in any considerable quautity, as it sometimes'eausesa 
disorder of the bowels, even after being kept for marly years. 
When it has been in bottles for ten or twelve years, it acquires 1 
a slight degree of effervescence; and this, added to its sweet¬ 
ness and high colour, causes it to resemble Tokay more than 
any other wine. This, however, is not the state wherein theinhab- 
itants of Cyprus drink their wine. 11 is preserved by them in casks 
to which the air has constantly access, and will keep in this 
manner for any number of years. After it has withstood the 
changes of a single year, it is supposed to have passed the re? 
quisite proof, Shd then it sells for three Turkish piastres the 
gooze.* Afterward, the price augments in proportion to its 
age. We tasted some of the coinmanderi'a, which they said' 
was forty years old, and was still in the cask. After this period 
it is considered quite as a barm, and reserved, on account of its 
supposed restorative and healing quality, for the sick and the 

* About twenty-on8 pints. The Tartu* of the piastre Taries continually. It was 
worth about twenty peace wbea we were la Turkey 
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dying. A greater proof of its strength cannot be given, than 
by relating the manner in which it is kept; in casks neither 
filled nor closed. A piece of sheet lead is merely laid over 
the bung hole; and this is removed almost every day, when¬ 
ever persons visit their cellars to'laste the different sorts of wine 
proposed for sale. IJpon these occasions, taking the. covering 
from the buughole, they dip a hollow cane or reed into the li¬ 
quor, and, by suction drawing some of it, let it run from the 
reed iuto a glass. Both the commanderia and the muacad are 
white wines. When new, they have a slight tinge of a violet 
liue; but age soon removes this, aud afterward they retain the 
colour of Madeira. Cyprus produces also red wines; but these 
are little esteemed, and used only as weak liqtiors for the table, 
answering to the ordinary “ vin du pays ” of France. If the 
people of Cyprus were industrious, and capable of turning their 
vintage to the hest accoupt, the red wine of the island might 
be rendered as famous as thq white; and perhaps better cal¬ 
culated for exportation. It has the flavour of Tenedos; re¬ 
sembling that wine in colour and strength; and good Tenedos 
not only excels every other wine of Greece, but perhaps has 
no where its rival in Europe. 

This island, that had so highly excited, amply gratified our 
curiosity,by its most interesting antiquities: although there is 
nothing in its present state pleasing to ibg eye. Instead of a 
beautiful and fertile land, covered with groves of fruits and fine 
woods, once rendering it the paradise of the Levant, there is 
hardly upon earth a more wretched spot than it now exhibits. 
Few words may forcibly describe it: Agriculture neglected— 
inhabitants oppressed—population destroyed—pestiferous air— 
contagion—poverty—iudolcnce—desolation. Its antiquities 
alone render it worthy of resort; and these, if any person had 
leisure and opportunity to search for them, would amply repay 
the trouble. In this pursuit, Cyprus may be considered as yet 
untrodden. A few inscribed marbles were removed from Baffa 
by Sir Sidney Smith. Of two that the author examined, one 
was an epitaph, in Greek hexameter and pentameter lines; and 
the other commemorated public benefits conferred by one of (be 
Ptolemies. But the Phoenician reliqucs upon the island are 
most likely to obtain notice, and these have hitherto been un*. 
regarded. The inhabitants of Larneca rarely dig near their 
town without discovering either the traces of ancient buildings, 
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subterraneanchambers, or sepulchres.*. Wot long before our 
arrival, the English'consul, signor Peristiani, a Venetian, dug 
up, in one place, about thirty idols belonging to the most ancient 
mythology of the heathen world. Their origin refers to a pe¬ 
riod long anterior to the conquest of Cyprus by the Ptolomies, 
and may relate to the earliest establishment of the Phoenician 
colonies. Some of these are of terra cotta ; others of a coarse 
lime stone ; and some of soft crumbling marble. They were 
all sent to our ambassador at Constantinople, who presented 
them to Mr. Cripps. The principal figures seem to have been 
very ancient representations of the most popular divinity of the 
island, the pantamorpha mater,; more frequently represented as 
Ceres than as Venus, (notwithstanding all that poets have 
feigned of the Paphiau goddess,) if we may safely trust to such 
documents as engraved gems, medals, marbles, and to these 
idols, the authentic records of the country. Upon almost all 
the intaglios found in Cyprus, even among the ruins of Paphos, 
the representations are either those of Ceres herself, or of sym¬ 
bols designating her various modifications. Of these, the au¬ 
thor collected many, which it would be tedious to enumerate. 
In their origin, the worship of Ceres and of Venus was" the 
same. The Moou, or Dea Jana, called Diana by the Romans,} 
and Astarle, “ daughter of Heaven by the Phoenicians,}: whe¬ 
ther under the name of Urania, Jtmo, or Isis, was also the Ce¬ 
res of Eleusis. Having in a former publication § pointed out 
their connexion, and their common reference to a single’priori- 
pie in nature, (a subject involving more extraneous discussion 
than might be deemed consistent with the present undertaking.) 
it is.not necessary to renew the argument further, than to ex¬ 
plain the reason why the symbols of the Eleusinian Ceres were 


* De la Roque was in Cyprus in May, 16P8. At that time, a relation of his, Messr. 
Fean, the French consol at J.arneca. showed to him sundry antiquities rereotly dis¬ 
covered in sepulchres near the town. He particularly mentions, lachrymatories and 
Tamps. Vo-, dr Sqrie.et du Mont. Likin, par Dr La Roque, tom. i. p 2 Par. 1722. 

t“ The Latin Diana (Vosslus do Idotnt lib. ii, c. 25.) is the contract or Diva Jowl. 
or Dea Jana." See also the erudite dissertation of Gale (Court of the GeuWciVp 113. 
Qion. 1662.) ” They styje.l the!-n)poo' UrqnLa, Juno, Jana . Diana, Venus, (rc .; and aa 
the sun was called Jupiter,.from ft' ja trarnp, and Janus from the same n* ( io also 
the moon was called first Amo, and thence Juno, from tl'jah, the proper name qfGedJ’ 
So Vossius dr Idolai. lib. ii. c 26. " Juno is referred to the moon, and comes from IT 


tats, the proper name of God, as Jacchus from it' ja Chus. Amongst the ancient Ro¬ 
mans, Jana and Juno were the same.” ....... 

t According to the learned Gale, our wqrd Batter, considered of such doubtful ety¬ 
mology, is derived from the Saxon fodders .SsTAa.-or ^starts, to whom thev su re 
Head in the month of April. See Oals’s Court rf theta, tiles, b. it c 2 y 
} “ Greek Marbles,” p. 7*. 
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»ko employed as the most ancient types of the Cyprian Venus.* 
A very considerable degree of illustration, concerning the history 
of the idols discovered at Larneca, is afforded by the appear¬ 
ance of one of them, although little more of it remains 
than a mere torso. It belonged to an androgynous figure, 
represented as holding, in its right hand, a lion’s cub, pendent 
by the tail, upon the abdomen of the statue. We might iu vain 
seek an explanation of this singular image, were it not for the 
immense erudition of Athanasius Kircher, whose persevering 
industry enabled him to collect, and to compare, the innumer¬ 
able forms of Egyptian deities; while his learning qualified 
him for the task of exploring every source, whence indisputa¬ 
ble testimony might be derived, touching their hidden meaning. 
AcCoi ding to the different authorities he has cited,+ the momph - 
ta or type of humid nature,^ (that is to say, the passive prin¬ 
ciple,) was borne by Isis in her left hand, and generally repre¬ 
sented by a lion. In her right she carried the dog Amibis.5 
Either of these symbols separately denoted the magnii mater ; 
aud may thus be explained. The leonine figure, as employed 
to signify water, was derived from the astronomical sign of'the 
period for the Nile’s inundatiou.|| Hence we sometimes see 
the momphta expressed by a sitting image with the lion’s head.** 
Plutarch gives to Isis the epithet momphbean.tf Her double 
sex is alluded to by Orpheus, who describes Iter as at once fa¬ 
ther and mother of all things.}}: By the figure of Anubis, Isis 
was again typified as the Hecate of the Greeks. It is a sym¬ 
bol frequently placed upon their sepulchral moifttmenls and 
was otherwise represented by the image of Cerhents, with three 
heads, or with fifty, as allusion is intended either to the diva 
trifonnis, or to the pantamorphic nature of the goddess. Among 

* CCJUS Nt’MEN VNKTX, Nt’LTIEORMI SPECIE, RITG VARIO, NOMINE MULTlJUa® 
TO TUB VENEHATt R ORMS. 

t Vid Kircher. (Edip. -Egypt. tom. ill. pp. 98 , IS 4 , ooj t 333 , 50 l Rmn _ J654 

t Per Leonena, Momphta, humidsi naturae praxes.” Kirch. Dt Diit Avtmmei? 
ifyat. 17- 

{See the engravings iu Kircher. (Edip. iE*ypt. tom. iii. p. 503. ALo tn m . |j. 
pars 2 p. 259. 

II *' PiaRitor leonino vuitu, quod Sole in Leonem incrediente increments Nilotic* 
tteu imindationes contingent." Kircher, (Edip. Egypt. tom. iii. p. 323. 

** A beautiful colossal statue of this description is no* in the British museum. It 
*as among the antiquities surrendered by the French, at the capitulation of Alex¬ 
andria. 

ft Plut. de I*id. et Oair Kirch. Obel. Sallust Syntag. 4 . cap. 4. 

It Also as Luna, according to Plutarch (De Is. elOsir. c.43.), Isis bears the same de- 
acriptlon with regard to her double sex. " Thf, y caU the moon,** says he* “ Mother ef 
the fforld, andthiu. it hat a double tex. Aid *al Mu Tip a r\\v £iA4vtij 
aa\oOffi, »*! dyff*v<$l}nXuv oTjvtcu. 

$ See the author’s "Greek Marbles," p- 10. No. XII. 

s 
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the gems found in Cyprus,.we noticed inlagliated scarab®! with 
similiar symbols; ami obtained oue whereon Isis was exhibited 
holding the quadruped, precisely according to the appearance 
presented by the statue discovered at Larneca. Since these 
antiquities were found, the inhabitants have also dug up a num¬ 
ber of stone coffins, of an oblong rectangular form. Each of 
these, with the exception of its cover, is of an entire mass of 
stone. One of them contained a small vase of terracotta, of 
the rudest workmanship, destitute of any glazing or varnish.* 
Several intaglios were also discovered, and brought to us for 
sale. Ti'e found it more difficultlo obtain ancient gems in Lar¬ 
neca than in the interior of the island, owing to (he exorbitant 
prices set upon them. At .Nicotia, the goldsmiths part with 
such antiquities for a few paras. The people of Larueca.are 
more accustomed to intercourse with strangers, and expect to 
make a harvest in their coming. Among the ring stones we 
left in that town, was a beautiful intaglio representing Cupid 
whipping a butterfly : a common method among ancient lapi¬ 
daries, of typifying the power of love over the soul. Also an 
onyx, which there is every reason to believe one of the Ptole¬ 
mies had used as a signet. It contained a very 7 curious mono¬ 
gram, expressing all the letters of the word irrOAEMAior, ac¬ 
cording to the manner here represented: 



The use of such instruments for signature is recorded in the 
books of Moses, seventeen hundred years before the Christian 
mra; and the practice has continued in eastern countries, with 
little' variation, to the present day. The signets of the Turks 
are of this kind. Tlje Romans, Greeks, and Egyptians, had the 
same custom; indeed, almost all the ancieot intaglios were so 
employ ed. In the thirty-eighth chapter of Genesis, it is re¬ 
lated mat Tamar demanded the signet of Judah ; and above 
three thousand years have passed since the great lawgiver of 


*? It Is now io the author’s possession. 
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the Jews was directed* to engrave the Dames of the children 
of Israel upon onyx stones, “like the engravings of a signet 
that is to say, (if we may presume to illustrate a text so sacred, 
with reference to a custom still universally extant,) by a series 
of monograms, graven as intaglios, to be set “ in ouches of 
gold, for the shoulders of the ephod.” That the signet was of 
stone, 6et in metal, iu the time of Moses, is also clear from 
this passage of sacred history : “ With the work of ari engra¬ 
ver in stone, like the engravings of a signet, shalt thou en¬ 
grave the two stones. Thou shalt make them to be set in 
ouches of gold.” Signets without stones, and eutirely of 
metal, did not come into use, according to Pliny,f until the 
time of Claudius Cassar. The most ancient intaglios, of 
Egypt were graveu upon stones, having the form of searabaei.f 
This kind of signet was also user) by the Phoenicians, as will 
further appear. The characters upon them are therefore 
either in hieroglyphical writing, Phoenician letters, or later 
monograms derived from the Greek alphabet. Alexander, at 
the point of death, gave his signet to Perdiccas ;§ and Laodice, 
mother of Seieucus, the founder of the Syro Macedonian em¬ 
pire, in an age when women, profiting by the easy credulity 
of their husbands, apologized for an act of infidelity by pre¬ 
tending an intercourse with Apollo, exhibited a signet found 
in Iter bed, with a symbol afterward used by all the Seleucidae.il' 
The introduction of sculptured animals upon the signets of the 
Romans was derived from the sacred symbols of the Egyp¬ 
tians : hence the origin of the sphinx for the signet of Au¬ 
gustus. When the practice of deifying princes and venerating 
heroes became general, portraits of men supplied the place of 
more ancient types. This custom gave birth to the cama- 
chuia, or camfo ; a later invention, merely exhibiting a model 
of the impression or cast yielded to a signet. The use of the 
cameo does not, in ray opinion, bear 1 date anterior to the pe¬ 
riod of the Roman power. The remains of these are rarely 
found in Greece ; and even when discovered, with the excep¬ 
tion of the remarkable stone found at Thebes, representing a 
female Ceutaur suckling its foal,** the workmanship is bad. 

* Exod. xxviil. 9,10,11. 

t Hist, tilt lib. xxxiil. c 1. 

i See a former note ii) this chapter, for the history of the ancient superstition cob 
corning the.tcuraitw. 

) Justin, lib. xil. 

(| Ibid lib xv. «c. 4. 

** Thi- celebrated camSo haa been long known io all travellers who have visited 1 
Greece, It belonged to a peasant, who esteemed it ,beyondall price, from its ima- 
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Concerning the'Theban gem, it can perhaps be proved that 
the subject thereon exhibited was originally derived from a 
very -popular picture painted by Zeuxis; and as its execution 
is by' no means uniformly excellent, there is reason to conclude 
that the work is not of remote antiquity. Every traveller who 
has visited Italy may have remarked a practice of represent¬ 
ing, both by cameos and intaglios, the subjects of celebrated 
pictures; such, for example, as those of the Danae and tbe 
Venus by Titian, and many other. Copies of this kind were 
alstrttnown among the Romans,* and perhaps at an earlier pe¬ 
riod, taken from the works of Grecian painters. The first 
style of imitating such pictures by engraving was probably that 
exhibited by the intaglio, from whose cast the cameo was made. 
Gems of this kind, executed by the lapidaries of Greece, even 
so long- ago as the age of Zeuxis, may have given origin to the 
Theban stotie. That it does exhibit a subject nearly coinciding 
with an ancient description of one of his pictures, is manifest 
from a Greek Commentary upon Gregory Nazianzen, discover¬ 
ed by tbe late professor Person, in a manuscript of that author 
brought by me from the library of the monastery of the Apo¬ 
calypse in the Isle of Pattnos.f The commentary would per¬ 
haps have been illegible to other eyes than those of the learned 
professor.J I shall therefore subjoin an extract from his owa 
-copy t>f this very curious marginal illustration,5 as authority 

jgjnary. virtue in healing diseases. Many person? in vain endeavoured to purchase if. 
*Tlie earl of Elgin, ambassador at tbe Porte, at last found the means of inducing its 
rfrtrne? to part with it. 

* The famous Mosaic picture of the vase and pigeons, found in the Villa of Me* 
•caenas, and lately in the capitol at Rome, exhibits a subject frequently introduced 
(upon the ancient gems of Italy. - 

f The writing both of the commentary and of the text, in that manuscript, 
•fleeriaed, by the learned professor, as ancient as that of Plato from the same place, 
§jow with the copy or Gregory in tbe Bodleian liBrary. 

t It impossible to give an idea of tbe difficulty thus surmounted, without exhi¬ 
biting the manuscript itself. Above two thirds of every letter in the beginning of the 
note had been cut off; these tbe professor restored, from their reliques. and from the 
context: and the abbreviated Style of the whole is such as would baffle all but Porso- 
nian acumen. m 0 

$ Z uttnos etpif'rot, truyypaptoy ytvofjttvoe, t at fxtY <ffc [A.my'H x*i 
itwtL oi/K typ*pwj w ?<£yv o&tya t». ttti ft xative rafxth t7rtipATo, n 

giv ov X*i dkkottcrof iTWOfoeLty $*r x #xi svo TJ»V dupt^UOLY 

W'TO' Onxwtv ovv iV^rc-xIvTatupav Z t6£ts eTra/ucrer tt vetTpipscar nrporfot 7rnt- 
if/a> ijr^rexiv'rttu^aj n.opiiS't v»7nm’ -rfo tixovof dvTiypttw 

*A Bnyitn ytyort irpos avtsiv ext tvnv tLKpifiti <rnt nraytCp dp^iruTrvr 

e f. '£u>p*iu>? errpctrnyk ftiTct re»v AKhuy sH.v\a >r tie ’inrAhUf 

UrOL 7rtpl M«t\8XV KO.T&S'vfU TOf CXXflt/pS TTAV'TOL iteLl ypsl- 

<t7T9hi cfldtt* KtytTAtyp&fOUSl KetKKtfXA^Of xat) KotAct/tTJf? («ic; 
fortasseKxAxxa^'TMVfixov* tmc (oxcide fortasse vox ttp^sLlittf ukoyo( outm. 
*£ 5 r) tu 9 «tA 5 yc Ksj’Txnotc £«sy <r?< 'intrut 
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for the following translation.*' That ■'same Zeuxis, the best 
painter that ever lived, did not paint vulgar and common sub¬ 
jects, or certainly but a very few ; hut was always endeavour¬ 
ing to strike out something new; and employed dll the accuracy 
of his art about some strange and heterogeneous conceit. He 
painted, for instance, a female Hippocentaur, nursing two infant 
HippocctUaurs. A copy of this picture, very accurately taken, 
existed at Athens: for the original, Sylla, the Roman general, 
sent away, with the rest of the plunder, to Italy; and it is"said 
that the ship, having foundered off the Malean Promontory, the 
whole cargo, and with it this picture, was lost. The copy if 
the original painting is thus with some difficulty described by 
Callimachus and Callases (or Callaces.) “ The female cen¬ 
taur herself is painted as reclining upon a rich verdure, with 
the whole of her horse's body on the ground, and her feet ex¬ 
tended backwards ; but as much of her as resembles a woman, 
is gently raised, and rests on her elbow. Her forefeet are not 
stretched out, like her hind ones, as if she were lying on her 
side, but one of them is bent, and the hoof drawn under, as if 
kneeling, -while the other is erect, and laying hold of the ground, 
as horses do when endeavouring to spring up. One of dhe two 
infants she is holding in her arms, and suckling, like a human 
creature, giving it her teal, which resembles that of a woman ; 
but the other she suckles at her mare’s teat, after the manner of 
a foal. In the upper part of the picture, a male Hippocentaur, 
intended to represent the husband of her who is nursing the 


xtipxivx, xxixtotitxitxi tic t ouTtsov oi Titsc Ts'J'i yuvxixtiov tturtis 
ijpipxx tTtyxyipTxi kcc'i it' dyxtovot i xtiv oi tl Title oi t / uTfoc$ov oittari 
xxi xi/Toi xTOTdtnv oiov iTiTMupoi xupxivxf xkx' o «tv ok sdfovTi lomo 
XXfXTVKOt VTitTX\(XIVXl Tiil OTKOC 0 /I TdLxtV iTXVIXTXTXI X2t TOutdpoUC 
dvTihxpx^dvtTXi, oT oi <j<riv oi ittoi Tiipot'/xnoi dvxTxtxiv Toly vioytoiv 
<f« To pth i%u Toole ayxdhxie xxi Tptpu dvBpxTixtot, iTt%orx Tot yvvxi- 
xiiov pjtxabof TO ift 'irtpov ix Trio ittov Bxhd^iiiip tov tukixov rpoTov 
<tvo> tfi tsc ilxovoe, o'iot at xto tivoi txoonit 'iTToxtvTxvpot, xvip ixiivxt 
toxxto t»c tx Spifo TiSutov/uitttt ’otikuttu ytsotv- oii%p oxoc pxmpjuvot, 
d ,\ >. ' tic pxisov, xtoVTot txupxvov Igoff tv TOT tigixi, do titi^xiTO tx @pipf 
TotvQxOfJtOUTOV TOO Zlt/fftfeCj : .Tl TO TOIXIMV T»C Tl^»»c tV ,UIXI iretXni 
ITltllj-XTO ITTOV xo8xpov,xypi0t, xaiptlto \xri 01 T»t gxlTHI TTtptot TMx’i- 
to (root, 0 /xpj.x Bifixfis kx) dypiof Tiv ti ittov, c 'ixituv Sittuo'i xvi- 
t!/3xtoi, afiKOTtc St/ xxiuTipOit i/uiro/uov yovxixif irx ft Tat vx'txv 
’ if to, rXTttpd tx- xx) pt/f it Tit xxi xp/xoyx toT v xoofiXTXv. 

Axtbqvistbno in Cnmmextarto Qtegor. Ifaoianscn. Cod. MS. 

* The merit of ftia translation is entirety ilue to the Rev. Charles James Blom» 
field, ,\l. A. of Trinity College; the learned editor of the Prometheus of Jlachvlua. 
printed at the univeratty press in 1810; ohose illustrious acquirements peculiarly 
Qualify him to supply a version suited to the style of interpretation adopted by pro. 
rsasor Porson. 

s 2 
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children,is leaning over an eminence as it were, and laughing; 
not being wholly in sight, but only half way down, and holding, 
a lion's whelp in Jus right hand, to frighten the children. The 
admirable skill of Zeuxis consists in displaying all the va¬ 
riety of the art in his treatment of one and the same subject ?! 
here we have a horse, proud, spirited, a shaggy mane over, 
his chest and shoulders, a wild and fierce eye; and a female, 
like the Thessalean mares, never to be mounted nor teamed^’-, 
the tipper half a woman, but all below the back like a satyr; 
and the different bodies fitted, and, as it were, blended toge¬ 
ther.” 

The signet stones of Cyprus, althought cut in a variety of 
substances, were more frequently of red carnelian than of any 
other mineral. Some of the most diminutive size were finely 
executed in red garnet, the carbuncle of the ancients. Others 
were formed of plasma, onyx, bloodstone, topaz, jasper, and 
even of quartz. Of all these, the most ancient had the scara- 
baean form. Two very interesting examples are here repre¬ 
sented. 



The first is of the most remote antiquity. It was found 
among the ruins whence the idols recently alluded to were 
discovered. The substance of it is an onyx, in a very advan* 
eed state of decomposition. The characters are evidently 
Phoenician, and correspond with those exhibited by inscription* 
found upon the same spot, aDd published by Pococke.* The 
subject represented appears to be the dove, a very ancient 
symbol of Venus ; but whether the figure placed before the 
.bird be a grain of the bearded wheat so common in Cyprus, 


♦ Sm PocockeTravels, vol, ti. p. 213. 
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Or any other type connected with its ancient mythology, it is 
not easy to conjecture. The second is a carneliao scarabseus, 
bought in the bazar of Nicotia, representing, in front, a sepul¬ 
chral stele. One of the letters is evidently a compound ; and 
four others agree with characters in the Etruscan alphabet. 
There is, moreover, the following inscription upon the back of 
thisstooe, which is evidently Phoenician ; but this also exhi¬ 
bits Etruscan letters. Hence it seems manifest that the Elms' 
cans and Phoenicians were originally the same people.* 

7 -2 

A p w 

7 Y-m 

m 

* It is a cuflout circumstance, that Leonhart Rauwolf, in his itenary into tbV 
eastern countries, («i published, by Ray in 1693. part 2. c. 13.) calls the Druses e<f 
Mount L.baous by the name ul Trusci. This people now use the Arabic language 
hut very mistaken notions prevail concerning their origin. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

CYPRUS. 

Ancient Geography of the Island—Situation of Citium — Phani- 
cion Settlements — Illustrious-Citians—Last Remains of the 
City—Reports concerning Baffa—Minerals 'of Cyprus— 
Journey to Nicotia—Women of Cyprus—Gardens of Larnect 
—Desolate Appearance of the Country—Village of Attien — 
■Primceval Mills—Curious Mode of keeping Bees—Curob 
Tree—Appearance if Nicotia—Banishment of Prostitutes 
Palace of the English Dragoman—Visit to the Turkish 
Governor—His reception of the Author—Oriental Mode of 
Entertaining Guests—Guyumjee, or Goldsmiths of Turkey- 
Antiquities obtained in the Bazar—Polished Stones of Cy¬ 
prus—Ancient Gems found in Nicotia — Camels—Rivers of 
the Island—Ancient Phoenician Medal—Tetradrachm of 
Tyre—Return to the fleet—Loss if the Iphigenia. 

It will now perhaps be interesting to ascertain.from what 
Phoenician city the antiquities discovered at Larneea derived 
their origin; and if the reader will give an author credit for 
the difficulties he has encountered, iQ order to ascertain this 
point, he may perhaps spare himself some trouble, and render 
unnecessary any ostentatious detail of the volumes it was ne¬ 
cessary to consult. The ancient geography of Cyprus is iovol* 
ved in greater uncertainty than seems consistent with its former 
celebrity arpong enlightened nations. Neither Greeks nor 
Romans have afforded any clue by which we can fix the lo¬ 
cality of its eastern cities. Certain of them, it is true, had dis¬ 
appeared in a very early period. Long prior to the time of 
Pliny, the towns of Cinyria, Malium, and Idalium, so necessary 
in ascertaining the relative position of other places, no longer 
existed.* Both the nature and situation of important land¬ 
marks, alluded to by ancient geographers, are also uncertain. 
According to Strabo, the Cleides were two islands upon the north- 

* Aftei»enunj6rating fifteen cities belonging to Cyprus* Pliny adds, ‘i futrt et IW 
Binyria, Malium, Idalium” (Plin. lib. v. c. 31- L. Bat. 1635 ) Idalium signifies, lite* 
rally, the “ plow of the goddess-” whence Idalia Venus. In Hebrew it was called Idala, 
und under this appellation it is mentioned in the scriptures, (Jos. xix. 15 ) as the name 
of a town belonging to the tribe of Zabuloa. See Gale’s ” Court of theG entiles f £)so 
Bochart. Can, Jib. i. «. 3 
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east coast; Pliny makes their number four-: and Herodotus 
mentions a promontory that had the name given to these islands. 
If we consult the text of Strabo, his description of Cyprus* 
appears to be expressed with more thau usual precision and per¬ 
spicuity. Yet of two renowned ci'ies, Salamis and Citium, 
the first distinguished for the birth of the historian Aristits, and 
the last conspicuous by the death of Cymon, neither the situa¬ 
tion of the one nor the other has been satisfactorily determined. 
D’Anville as-igns a different position for these cities, and for 
the present towns of Famagosta and Larneca; although Drum¬ 
mond,t “ Fir hautlcontcmnendus.” as he is styled by a late 
commentator upon Strabo,J and also Pococke,§ «hose prover¬ 
bial veracity is beyond r.ll praise, from their own ocular tes¬ 
timony reconcile the locality of the ancient and modern pla¬ 
ces. “ At Larijeca,” observes the former of these w riters,[| 
are undeniable proofs of its having beeu the ancient Citium. 
Perhaps the antiquities now described may hereafter serve to 
confirm an opinion of Drummond’s, founded upon very dili¬ 
gent inquiry, and repealed examinatiou of the country. Dur¬ 
ing the time he was consul at Aleppo, he thrice visited Cyprus, 
and upon every occasion industriously surveyed the existing 
documents of its ancient history. The sepulchral remains oc¬ 
cupying so considerable a portion of the territory where the 
modern town is situated, appear to have beeu those of the Ne¬ 
cropolis of Citium ; and this city probably extended from the 
port all the way to Larneca, called also Larnec, and Larnic ;** 
implying, in its etymology, independently of its tombs, “« place 
of burial.” Descending to later authors, we find this position 
of Citium strongly confirmed by the Abbe Mariti.ff who dis¬ 
covered very curious testimony concerning it, in a manuscript 
preserved at Venice.Jt From his very interesting account of 
Cyprus, we learn that the erroneous notions entertained with 
regard to the locality of the city, originated with Stephen de 

# Strabon Geogr. lib xiv. p. 979. ed. Oroi*. 

■f Travels, he. in a series or letters, by Alexander Drummond, Lond. 1754. 

t See the notes to the Oxford edition of Strabo, p. 872. 

f It should Ke observed, however, that Drummond, although he seems t<*agree 
with Pocockein the situation of Citium, criticises very severely the freedom used by 
that author, in presuming to trace the wells of the city from imaginary remains; and 
also for his erroneous map of the coast. See Drummond’s Travels, Lett. xii. p. 248. 

|| Drummond'p Trivets, Jett. xiii. p. 251. . 

## Larneca w the name In most common acceptation acQong foreign nations; but the 
inhabitants call it Larnec, ami the Abb6 Mariti writes it Larnic. The bay of Salines 
is also sometimes called Larneca Bay. . . 

ff Travels through Cyprus, Syria, and Palestine,by the Abb6 Mariti. Eng, edition, 
London, 1791. . 

Jt MS. description of Cyprus,. by As cagne~sevornitn, m the library oriMe-wic* 
A lanni. 
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Lusignan : who was deceived by the name of a neighbouring 
village, called Cili, from a promontory at present bearing that 
appellation. Mariti places Citium between Salines and Lar- 
necu, upon the authority of the manuscript before mentioned,, 
and the ruins he there observed* It is, as he remarks,! of 
some importance to determine the true situation of a city once 
so renowned, on account of the celebrated men it produced, and 
the splendid actions of which it was the theatre. Yet it is sin¬ 
gular, that this writer makes no mention of its Phoenician origin. 
Concerning this fact, so well ascertained, a few observations 
may therefore suffice. 

Citium, from whose ruins we shall now consider both (be 
modern towns of Salines and Larnecsv to have arisen, was 
founded, together with the city of Lapethas, by a Phoenician, 
king, of the name of Belus.J Its inhabitants, according to Cice¬ 
ro, were originally Phoenicians.? Cyprus, from its vicinity 
to their country, and its commercial advantages, was the first 
island of the Mediterranean that came under this dominion. 
Eusebius observes,that Paphos, a Phoenician city in Cyprus, 
was built when Cadmtis reigned at Thebes.|| It is moreover 
affirmed by the learned Bochart,** that before the time of the, 
Trojan war, Cinyras, king of Phoenicia, possessed this island of. 
Cyprus, having derived it from his ancestors. To this monarch,, 
Agamemnon, according to Homer, H was indebted for his breast; 
plate. The cities of Urania and Idalium were also founded, 
by the same people; the former received its name from Urania 
Venus, whose worship, as related by Herodotus, was transferred 
to Cyprus by the Phoenicians from Ascalon.jJ Citium derived, 
its name from the Hebrew appellation for the island Chetim^ 
the Ckitlitn , or Cittim, of the Holy Scriptures. §§ It was famous- 


* This is also the ppsl tion assigned to it by Pococke. There is reason to believe it 
•ccupied a greater extent of territory, and reached from the port as lar as Larneca. • 
t Mariti’s Travels, vol. I. p. 53. . 

J There were many kings of Phcenecia who had this Dame; so called from Booty 
signifying Lord. ’Hence all the Phoenician Baalim bad their denomination. See Gale's 
Court of the Gen/ifer.”^. i e. P. p. 47. ' 

$ See also Gale, p. 48 ; Cic lib. jv. de Finibtis; Laertes and Suidas on the life o i 
£eno ; Grotius ; and Vosmiis de Philos. Sectis, lib- ii. c. 1. 
dfiipeb. ChrontGOn. In Nuro. 1089. 

** Bochart. Praef. ad. Canaan. 

ft Horn. Iliad. A. Bnch. Can. lib. i.c. 3. . 

It There were four cities in-Cyprus famous for the worship of Venus; 

“ Est Amathvs. est celsa tnihi Paphot . atque Cythera, 


M This word. having a plural termination, is said to imply the descendants of Crit, 
the son of Javan. Josephus places tl.eir establishment io the isle of Cyprus; aod the 
seventy interpreters render the word by KHTIOI, that is to say, the Ketii or Celtic 
The valuable compilation of Dapper. (Description det Isles dt Velrthipd) written otf 
finally in the Flemish language, of which a Frendb translation was published in folio, 
at Amsterdam, in n&j, concentrates much valuable information upon the subject oi 
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as the bit th place of Apollonius, a disciple of Hippocrates; and 
of Zeno, who, being shipwrecked upon the coast of Attica, Irani 
aPhtEiiiciaii merchant became founder of the Stoics, and bad 
for his illustrious followers, Epictetus anti Seneca. According 
to l‘lit‘arch, it was with the sword presented by a king of Citi¬ 
um that Alexander triumphed over Darius.* This weapon 
was held by him in such estimation, that he always wore it up¬ 
on his person. The same author also informs us, that at the 
siege of Citium, Cimon, sou of Miltiades, received the wound 
whereol he died. It is quite uncertain when this city nas‘de- 
s r.n ed. Mariti believes that event did not take place later 
than the beginning of the third century,f * In 1767, an exca¬ 
vation being made to procure front its ruins materials for build¬ 
ing, the workmen discovered a marble bust of Caracalla, some 
medals of Septimius Severus, Antoninus Caracalla, and Julia 
Domna, with Greek inscriptions- Upon their obverse sides were 
exhibited the temple of Paphos,| with the legend koinonkt- 
npi.QN. Some of them had the image of Caracalla on one side, 

Cyprus. The author believes he shall contribute to the reader’s gratification, by in¬ 
serting from that work, which is now rare, the observations concerning the name of 
the island “ This island, which ali the Greek and Latin authors have called KurPof, 
Cyprus ,, and which is designated under that name in the New Testament, had been 
known under that of CVirtima, or of Chetim, among the Hebresa; as Josephus relates 
riV « " rsl h, 0 ? 1 *’ chap. 7. of bis Jewish antiquities; deriving it from Chctimos, or 
Cfrcttm, son of Javan, son of Japhet, son of Noatu who, in the division of territories, 
had ihafirst possession of this isle Thence it followed, that all Islands, and maii 
time places, were called Chetim by the Hebrews. Re supports this opinion, by 
1 1 U* l " at , ClTi y M is a name corrupted fVom that of or.e of the cities or the island, 
T 1 tV s,<ler,vert * r0fa tbe a PP* !lla ^ io n Chetim* borne by the whole island; ‘ for,' bays 
J , ®»- 2J was called Citium by those who wished to render, hy a Grecism. the name of 
C httfnos, of Chilltm, or of C'tutim. which seems couched under that of Citium. St. 
Jerorn relates [Comment, in Esgi. in Tradurl. Hcbr. in Genes.) that some authors have 
translated the word Chetim, in the prophet Isaiah, by that of Cyprus -, and that the 
Chetim* are the Cyprians, whence a city of the island still borepiri his time, the name 
of Citium Tbeodoret, [In Heremi, c. 2.1 shows that it ix railed rh,tim in the Pro¬ 
file island 
d been the 


stance here noticed, makes the fo; lowing re murks: “You mention,” say a? he, “1 he 
sword presented to Alexander hy the king of Citium. It is to be.observed, that the 
prophecy of Ba'aam Hoses with the following prediction: • Ships shall come from the 
eoast of Chittim, p. e Citium,] and shall afflict Jssur , and shall qfflict Eber , and he 
also shall perish far evtr: T his prediction 1 propose hereafter more fully to illus¬ 
trate ; but at present shall onlj observe, that the naval armament, by which Alexan¬ 
der was alone enabled to overcome Tyre and the whole power orthePersipn empire 
by sea was chiefly furnished to him from Cyprus, or Chittim. [See 1 Maccab. i. 1.) 
• And it happened, after that Alexander, the son or Philip the Macedonian, nhocame 
out of the land of Chettcim, had smitten Darius, king or the Persians and Medes, that 
he reigned in his stead, the first over Greece.’ From not adverting to this historical 
wet. Woptaphew have made a strange mistake, in supposing that Macedonia had been 
tailed Chittim ; for Arrian, who has given a distinct account of Alexander^ maritime 
equipment, expressly mentions, that the reinforrement from Cyprus* consisted. of 
one hundred and twenty ships , whilst from Macedonia be had but a single vessel, See 
As RIAN, de Expcditionr AlexfindH, ltf>. ii. c. 30. 

t Mariti’S Travels, voi,i. p fil, 

X I have never lean Wymedifs correrpondicj with this dowription-, but they are 


phet Jeremiah, and Zonoras [2. c. 2. v. a. Anna/ ] affirms that Chciima i 
which the Greeks call Klutpoi, whereof Ch-Jim, great grandson of N«ah, I 
original possessor.” Let Islesde I'Arehipcf. par Dapper, Amst. 1702. p.2l. 
* The reverend and learned Dr. Henlv, writing to the author uuon * 
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ami that of Gets on the other. There were also others, with 
tile head of the emperor Claudius.* 

Many circumstances concurred to excite our curiosity con¬ 
cerning tile interior of the island; although we despaired of 
being able to penetrate as far as Baffa, the ancient Paphos, on 
account of the plague, then raging over all the western part of 
Cyprus, and particularly at BafFa. The ruins, and other an¬ 
tiquities of. this place, are numerous. Sir Sidney Smith remov¬ 
ed some inscriptions already aljuded to; and the English con- 
sul at Larneca presented me the hand of a colossal marble sta¬ 
tue, found there, of the most exquisite sculpture.! We also 
hoped to enrich our collection of plants, and make some obser¬ 
vations concerning the minerals of Baffa, especially a beauti¬ 
ful var'ety of crystallized quartz, as diaphanous as the rock 
crystal of the north of Norway, called yenymaden, or madem\ 
by the Turks, and sold by Armenian merchants in the Cri¬ 
mea for diamonds. Before we left that peninsula, professor 
Pallas.had particularly requested information with regard to 
tile locality of this stone. Among the substances ofiered for 
sale as fa se diamonds, there is nothing more common, ali over 
the Mediterranean, than highly transparent quartz; hence the 
various names'of “ Gibraltar diamonds.” “ Vesuvian dia¬ 
monds,” “ Baffa diamonds,and many other. We have also, 
in our own country, the “ femtoZ diamouds.” All natural, re¬ 
semblances of the diamond have, however, been lately eclipsed 
by a very different mineral, the white Topaz of New Hollam!.|| 
This stone, when cut and polished, with the exception only of 
the white Corundum, possesses a degree of lustre, and. limpid- 

alluded to l.y different authors, and recently by the editor of the Oxford edition or 
Strabo, in bis notes to that work \ ** Formam tcmpli cl sfimboli Veneris in nimivris vidat 
est (YiU, p, 973. in not.] The image of the goddess had not the human form. 
_*# Simulacrum Diet von.effigie humana." f Tacitus.] HcUpfow n jAtv’ Jt<ppo5'r«i rcu 

Ttfiat lx* 1 * Arayahua oca 3tv tindaats aXKu tu> 1 , irujpafxti » Xtu*n‘:’i <51 aTvoiWa. 
[Miix.Tyrius, Djss. 38.] The form of an Indian idol at Jaggemrtut is said tow* 
cone, answering to the ancient account of the Paphian goddess. This confirms wlm 
l before advanced, concerning the nature of the Cyprian Venus. The pater&s usel 
by 1 priestesses intbe rites of Ceres, had this pyramidal node or cone, in the ceni/«- 
A priestess is represented holding one of these, upon a has relief in the vestibule® 
{varoVidge University Library. See “ Creek Marbles.'* No. xv. p 37. 

* The bust was sent to the British consul and is therefore, probably, now in Eoj- 
land. Maritisays the medals were given to him, voi. i. p.60. 

f See** Greek Marbles,” No. x^xvili. p. 55. 

t Signifying the 'ncrugem." 

\ This name was given to the rock crystal of Baffa, so long aeo as the time in wmc« 
Kgmont and Heyman visited Cyprus. “ Near Baffe are mines of rOck crysttf; **«* 
French merchant there showed me a most beautiful stone, which might pass fora™; 
nro* 1 and sucb stones befog found in the mines here, are commonly called Bap 
dinrnwds." .Trav ofEgm. andlleym. vol’i. p 289. ..,.,, 1 , 

|| Among the lapidaries of London, it bears the name of “ mmwuna,” ana H uu* 
esteemed by them. 
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u«ss superior to every other, excepting the real diamond. The 
ancient mines of Cyprus, now entirety neglected, appear to 
have been situated toward the Paphian extremity of the isl¬ 
and ; for if the natives exhibit any mineral substance remarka¬ 
ble for its beauty, utility, or hardness, they name it, by way 
of eminence, “ a Baffa stone.” Amianthus of a very superior 
quality is found near Baffa,* as llexible as silk, and perfectly 
white; finer, and more delicately fibrous, than that of Sicily, 
Corsica, or Norway. The Cypriots call this mineral “ the 
cotton stone.” 

Early orithe morning of June the eighth, having procured 
an order for mules and asses, anti a firm&n to author¬ 
ise the expedition, we left the Ceres, and set out for Nico- 
tia, the Leucusia or Leucosia of the Greeks, and present cap¬ 
ital of Cyprus We were detained at Larneca until the even¬ 
ing, by .the hospitality of the English consul, Signor Peris- 
tiani, who had prepared a large party of ladies and other in¬ 
habitants, all eager to represent to us the danger of travelling 
during the day; and to gratify very reasonable curiosity— 
for a sight of strangers, and for news from Egypt. Among the 
party was the English consul from Berylus, from whom I ob¬ 
tained a silver tetradrachm of Tyre, in the highest state of 

* See Drummond's Travels, p. 157. Mariti mentions a village caller! Amianthus, as 
still existing in Cyprus, in his time; and adds, that it*‘ was a considerable town in 
the time 0; the Romans. The neighbouring country,” says he, “ produced the stone 
asbestos, U9ed for making a kind of incombustible cloth, in which the bodies of empe¬ 
rors were burned.” (Mariti’s Trav. vol. 1. p. 177.) This village ta mentioned by 
Dapper, (Isles de PArchipcI. p 52 ) as marking the spot where the stone amianthus 
was found in abundance, and manufactured, by being mixed with flax, spun and then 
wove, for the incombustible cloth of the ancients. The process is given by Dios- 
corides. (Lib. v. c. 46.) Dapper says the village took its name from tho mineral; 
and that it was once a place of great renown, on account of the cloth and thread there 
manufactured of amianthus 

It is often supposed, that the art of manufacturing an incombustiblecloth, by medns 
of amianthus, is not possessed by the moderns; but the inhabitants of a certain dis¬ 
trict in Siberia are in the practice or preparing thread by mixing flax with this sub¬ 
stance, and then spinning it After weaving with this thread, the cloth is expos®*! to 
the action of fire, which consumes the flax, and leaves an incombustible web. This, 
according to Dinscorides, (as above cited0 was the method used.by the ancients. 
The principal manufacture of amianthlnt ctvlh existed in this island, the mineral 
being found here in abundance and perfection. The art, of making it was also formerly 
known in India. If we might rely upon the mineralogy of the ancients,.real diamonds 
were once lound in Cyprus; but Pliny's observations concerning them, (Hist. Nat. 
lib. xxxvii. c. 4 .) although he describes the Cyprian diamond iu“ rfficadssimus in me- 
dicind prove they were nothing more than the sort of quart* before mentioned. 
The actites, nr eagle stone, which they superatitiously esteemed on account of the aid 
it was supposed to render to women 111 labour, is still valued by the ignorani inhabit¬ 
ants for this, its imaginary virtue. Pliny considered the jasper of Cyprus as ranking 
next in perfection to that of Scythia; and crystal, he says, was turned up by the 
plough. The other minerals or the island were, emerald (a r.atne they gave to any 
greenish transparent stone), agate, opal, sapphire, laeutite (winch they called cya- 
rteus), mica, or Muscovy glass, elum, nitre, siilphur, gypsum, and great abundance of salt. 

' The latter was chiefly collected from the environs of Citium, where the salt marshes 
now are. 
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preservation; The interesting costume presented in (lie dress 
of *he Cyprian ladies ought unt to pass without notice. Their 
head apparel wag precisely modelled after the kind of caialhus 
represented upon the Phoenician idols of the country, and upon 
Egyptian statues. This was worn by women of all ranks, 
from the wives of the consuls to their slaves. Their hair, dy¬ 
ed of a firie brown colour, by means of a plant called henna, 
hung behind, in numerous long straight braids; arid, in some 
linglets disposed near the face, were fastened blossoms of the 
jasmine, strung together, upon slips from leaves of the palm tree, 
in a very curious and pleasing manner. West to the Calmuck 
women, the Grecian are, of all others, best versed in cosmetic 
arts., They possess tbe valuable secret of giving a brown co¬ 
lour to the whitest locks, and also tinge their eye brows with 
the same hue; an art that would be highly prized by the 
hoary courtezans of Loudon and of Paris. The most splen¬ 
did colours are displayed in their habits; and these are very 
becoming to the girls of the island. The upper robe is al¬ 
ways of scarlet, crimson, or green silk, embroidered with gold. 
Like other Greek women, they wear long scarlet, pantaloons, 
fastened round the ankle; and yellow boots, with slippers o£ 
the same colour. Around the neck, and from the head, were 
suspended a profusion of gold coins, chains, and other trinkets;. 
About their waists they have a large belt or zone, fastened in 
front by two large and heavy polished brass plates;. They 
endeavour to make the waist appear as long as possible, and 
the legs, consequently, short. Naturally corpulent, they fake 
no pains to diminish lire size of their bodies by lacing, but seem 
rather vain of their bulk; exposing their bosoms, at the same 
time, in a manner highly unbecoming. Noiliwithstanding the 
extraordinary pains they use to disfigure their natural beauty 
by all sorts of ill-selecled ornaments, the women of Cyprus are 
handsomer than those of any other Grecian island. They 
have a taller and more stately figure ; and the features, par¬ 
ticularly of the women of Nicolia, are regular and dignified, 
exhibiting that elevated cast of countenance so universally ad¬ 
mired in tbe works of Grecian artists. At present, this kind of 
beauty seems peculiar to the women of Cyprus: the sort of ex¬ 
pression exhibited by one set of features may be traced, with 
different gradations, in them all. Hence were possibly derived 
those celebrated models of female beauty, conspicuous upon 
. the statues, vases, medals, and gems of Greece; models select¬ 
ed from the throDg of Cyprian virgins, who, as priestesses of 
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Venus, officiated at the Papbian shrine.* Indefinite as our 
notions of beauty are said to be, we seldom differ in assigning 
the place of its abode. That assemblage of graces, which, in 
former ages, gave celebrity to the women of Circassia, stilt 
characterizes their descendants upon Mount Caucasus; and 
with the same precision that enables its to circumscribe the 
limits of its residence, we may refer to countries where it ne¬ 
ver was indigenous. Foremost in the list of these, may be men¬ 
tioned Egypt. The statues of Isis, and the mummies, exhibit, 
at this hour, the countenance common to the females of the 
country ; nor'did the celebrated Cleopatra much differ from 
the representation thus afforded, if the portrait given of her 
upon Mark Antony’s medals may be considered as authority. 
There are some countries (for example, Lapland) where it 
might be deemed impossible to select a single instance of fe¬ 
male beauty. Here, it is true, the degraded state of human 
nature explains the privation. But among more elightened na¬ 
tions, a traveller would hardly be accused of generalizing inac¬ 
curately, or partially, who should state that female heauty was 
rare in Germany, although domtnon in England; that it ex¬ 
ists move frequently in Russia than in France ; in Finland, 
than in Sweden; in Italy, than in Greece; tliaftlie Irish women 
are handsomer than the Spanish ; although learned antiquaries 
would assure us, that both were originally of Pelasgiaa origin. 

The gardens of Larneca are very beautiful, and constitute 
tiie only source of delight the women of the place seem Jo pos¬ 
sess. They are, however, no ornament to the town, being'in¬ 
closed ( 13 - high walls. Almost every house has its garden : the 
shade and verdure thus afforded is a delightful contrast to the 
glare of a white and dusty soil, every where observed around.— 
In these gardens we noticed two sorts of jasmine, one common 
in European countries, and the other derived from Syria ; the 
double blossomed pomegranate, a imost beautiful shrub; also 
lemons, oranges, plums, and apricot,s. The phaseolus caracal- 
la, kept in the greenhouses of lire seraglio gardens at Causta 11 - 
tinople, flourished here in the open r. They had also the 
arbutus ant/rachne , growing to an enormous size. 

We left Larneca ib the evening, and found a very good road 
fo Nicolia; travelling principally over plains, by a gradual and 
almost imperceptible ascent, totyard the northwest. Mountains 
appeared in the distant scenery, on almost eyeyy side... Tin: 

- it-ubi temphim ill], centumque Sabaeo, 

Thur« calect u; tv’ a^ tisque rccentRms haltot.*’ 
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soil every where exhibited a white marly clay, said to be ex¬ 
ceedingly rich in its nature, although neglected. The Greeks 
are so oppressed by their Turkish masters, that they date not 
cultivate the land : the harvest would instantly be taken from 
them iftliey did. Their whole aim seems to be, to scrape together 
barely sufficient, in the course of the whole year, to pay their 
tax to the governor. The omission of this is punished by tor¬ 
ture, or by death: and in cases of their inability to supply the 
impost, the inhabitants fly'from tire island. So many emigration 
of this sort happen during the year, tltat the population of all 
Cyprus rarely exceeds sixty thousand persons; a number for¬ 
merly insufficient to have peopled one of its towns. The gover¬ 
nor resides at Nicotia. His appointtaeut is annual; and as it 
is obtained by purchase, the bigiiest bidder succeeds; each striv¬ 
ing, after his arrival, to surpass his predecessor in the enormity 
of his exactions. From this terrible oppression the consuls arid 
a few other families are free, iu consequence of protection grant¬ 
ed by their respective nations. Over such a barren tract of 
land, altogether desolate, and destitute even of the meauest 
herbage, our journey was neither amusing nor profitable. It- 
might have suggested reflections to a moral philosopher, thus 
viewing the horrid consequences of barbarian power; but wheat; 
a traveller is exposed to the burning beams of an eastern sun . 4 
mounted on a sorry mule dislocating his very loins, fatigued, 
aud breathing hot pestilential vapours, he will feel little disposi¬ 
tion to moralize. We rejoiced indeed, when, in a wide plain, 
we came in view of the little huts where we were to pass part 
of the nio-ht, previous to four more hours of similar penance. 

The veuerable pair with whom we rested in the village of 
AlliSn * were the parents of our mule drivers, aud owners of 
the mules. They made us welcome to their homely supper,by * 1 
placing two planks across a couple of benches, and setting 
thereon boiled pumpkins, eggs, and some wine of the island in 
n hollow gourd. I observed upon the ground the sort of stones, 
used for grinding corn, called querns in Scotland, common also 
in Lapland, and in all parts of Pahsstine. These are the pri¬ 
meval mills of the world; and they are still found in all conn 
countries, v, here'rude and ancient customs have not been liable 
to those changes introduced by refinement. The employment 
of grinding with those mills is confined solely to females ; and 
the practice illustrates the observation of our saviour, alluding 

Marifi ivrites.llie name of this pVce Mml. fee to!. J. {• ST 
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to Ciiis custom in his prediction concerning the day of judg¬ 
ment :* “two women shall be grinding at the mill; the oue 
siiall be taken, aud the other left.” 

In these little cottages we found very large establishments 
for bees, but all the honey thus made is demanded by the go¬ 
vernor; so that keeping these insects is only considered as the 
means of an additional tax. The manner, however, in which 
the honey is collected, is so curious, aud so worthy of imitation, 
that it merits a particular description : the contrivance is very 
Simple, aud was doubtless suggested by the more ancient custom, 
still used in the Crimea, of harbouring bees in cylinders made 
from the bat k of trees. They build up a wall formed entirely 
of earthen cylinders, each about three feet in length, placed, one 
above the other, horizontally, and closed at their extremities 
with mortar.f This wall is then covered with a sited, and up¬ 
wards of one hundred swarms may thus be maintained within 
a very small compass- Close to this village grew the largest 
earob tree we noticed in all our travels. It is, by some, called 
St. John’s bread tree : th e.ceralonia siliqua of Linnaeus. It 
was covered with fruit, the pods being theu green, and had at¬ 
tained the size of our largest English oaks. We could neither 
discover nor hear of antiquities near this village; except one 
large reservoir for water, pointed out as an ancient work, al¬ 
though probably of Venetian origin. This is still in a perfect 
state, liued with square blocks of stone, about twenty-five feet 
deep, and fifteen feet wide. It is situated in a field close to the 
village. 

Two hours before sun rise, we again set out for Nicotia.— 
The road lay through an open country; but high mountains 
were everywhere in view', as on the preceding evening. Some 
of these, as we drew nearer to them, exhibited very remarkable 
forms, standing insulated, and with flat tops, like what are 
usually called table mountains. On our right, we observed one 
that rose out of a fine plain, having a most perfect conical form, 
excepting that its vertex appeared truncated parallel to its base. 
Upon the road we noticed distinct masses of the purest tran¬ 
sparent selenites, or crystallized sulphat of lime, as diaphanous 
as the most limpid specimens from Montmartre, near Paris. It 

* Matt. Mir. 41. 

1 The bee hives of Egypt, and of Palestine, are of the same kind. ‘ Those of Egypt,* 
says Hasselqutet, ‘are made of coaldust and clay, which being well blended together, 
they form of the mixture a hollow cylinder, of a span diameter, and as Ions as they 
please, from six to twelve feet: thie is dried In the sup, and becomes so hard, that it 
niay he handled at will. 1 mw some thousands of these hives at a village between D3r» 
miata and Mam ora,* Ban c/quisl't Vou. and Trav • p> 236. Land. 1706. 

‘T’ 2 
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seemed as jf they !iad been dropped by caravans passing tiic 
road; although we could learn nothing, either of the place 
whence they were derived, or the purpose for which they were 
intended. A ridge of mountains bounded all the view in front 
«f our route: at length, at the distance of two hours aud a half 
from AttieD, we beheld the city of Mcotia, situated in the mid¬ 
dle of one of the fine plains common ip this part of the island, 
at the base of one extremity of the mountain barrier. As we ad¬ 
vanced toward it, we were struck with the maguitude of its for¬ 
tifications : these, although neglected, still remain nearly entire, 
surpassing, in extent and beauty, those of almost every other 
city. The moat is half a mile wide ; it is now dry, or at best 
an unwholesome swamp. Beneath the walls, the bed of this 
moat abruptly terminates in a deep and wide fossa The ram¬ 
parts are still mounted with a few pieces of artillery. The road' 
winds round the walls toward the gate, which bad once a port¬ 
cullis. We found the entrance filled with beggars. The guard 
demands a toll Jiom all Greeks passing through. As we rode 
into the town, we met a long train of women, dressed io white 
robes, the beautiful costume of the capital, filling the air with 
their lamentations. Some of these were of the middle age, but • 
all were handsome : as they came on, they exposed their faces 
and breasts to public view, tearing their hair, and weeping pi¬ 
teously. In the midst of the procession rode a Turk upou ao 
ass, smoking his pipe iu the most tranquil mauner, and wholly 
indifferent to their cries. Upon inquiring the cause of this tu¬ 
mult, we were told that these women were all prostitutes, whom 
the governor had banished the city, and whom they were there¬ 
fore conducting beyond the gates. Their dress was modelled 
after a very ancient form, and highly elegant: it consisted en¬ 
tirety of fine white linen, so disposed as to veil at once the 
whole figure, unless when pusposely cast aside ; and it fell to 
the ground in long graceful folds. 

We went to the house of Mr. Sekis, (the English Dragoman, 
as he is vulgarly called,) a rich Armenian merchant, who en¬ 
joys the English protection for transacting whatsoever business 
their nation may have with the governor. His house was io 
all respects a palace, possessing the highest degree .of oriental 
magnificence. The apartments were not only spacious, but 
they were adorned with studied elegance ; the floors being 
furnished with the finest mats brought from Grand Cairo, and 
the divans covered with sattin, set round with embroidered 
cushions. The windows of the rooms, as in all oriental houses; 
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were near the roof, and small, although numerous, and placed 
close to each other. They had double casements, one being 
of painted glass, surrounded by carved work, as in the old 
Gothic palaces of England. These perhaps derived their ori¬ 
ginal form from the east, during the crusades. So many in¬ 
stances occur to strengthen the opinion, that I may be liable 
to unnecessary repetition, when allusion is made to this style 
of building. The custom of having the floor raised in the 
upper part of a chamber, where the superiors sit, as in our 
old halls, is strictly oriental: it is the same in the tents of the 
Tartars. We were permitted to view the ebarem. This al¬ 
ways consists of a summer and a winter apartment. The first 
was a large square room, surrounded by divans; the last an 
oblong chamber, where the divans were placed parallel to 
each other, one on either side, lengthways; and at the upper 
extremity was the fireplace, resembling our ancient English 
hearths. 

About half an hour after our arrival, the worthy old Arme¬ 
nian came home; and throwing himself at full length upon 
the divan, began to fan himself with a bunch of coloured 
feathers, while his secretary opened and red to him our let¬ 
ter*. Refreshments were instantly served, and pipes brought 
by ids attendants: soon after this he proposed that we should 
accompany him to the governor’s. As we descended, he 
showed us his beautiful garden, filled with standard apricot 
trees .laden with ripe fruit, aud our wine, ‘as he said, for din¬ 
ner, already cooling in marble fountains, beneath the shade of 
orange, dtrou, lemon, fig, vine, and pomegranate trees. We 
entered the court yard of the governor’s palace, and observed 
several beautiful horses, richly caparisoned, standing without 
any attendants, each fastened-by a chain to its fore leg, and to 
a spike in the ground. This custom exists, as a kind of pa¬ 
rade, in almost all the palaceyards of pachas who are go¬ 
vernors, and are called MussuLeem-* We were conducted 
first into the chamber of the dragoman, or interpreter, where 
we found a crowd of persons assembled upon business. Here 
again pipes were brought, while our firmans were examined, 
and some questions put, concerning the state of affairs in 
Egypt, the death of the Emperor Paul, and the victory gained 
by Nelson over the Danes. We were then led through seve- 

# The Dutch ambassador* from the East India Company to China, in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, observed the*ame custom of exhibiting state horses in the 
court of the emperor’s palace at Pekin. See SXitVhoJPt JccWfli qf tb< Embassy, as 
jHbttitod by p. 126. 
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vera! passages, until we came to the governor's apartment, who 
having heard our names and busiuess, desired us lo.be sealed 
upon the divan opposite to him. As this man affected all that 
haughtiness with which Franks were formerly received, in 
times when the English name was not quite so much respected 
as it is notv in Turkey, I sluHl particularly specify the cere¬ 
mony attending our visit. The custom shown in the recep¬ 
tion of strangers, is the same over all the Ottoman empire; 
and'in all countries the punctilios of hospitality are best ex¬ 
ercised by proud men. It is only our equals who lay aside 
ceremony.* 

The governor of Cyprus- was no pacha, nor had be any 
other rank than what his wealth had procured in his tempo¬ 
rary station at Nicotia; an honour aauually purchased of the 
Capudan Pacha, as before stated, by the highest bidder. 
One short year of dominion, wholly dedicated to the exercise, 
of a vaiti ostentation, and to unbounded rapacity, was there¬ 
fore all that awaited him, in return for the expenditure where¬ 
by the post had been obtained. It was truly amusing, there¬ 
fore, to see the manner of displaying his new soverignty. Our 1 
credentials were of a very superior nature; because, in addi¬ 
tion to our firman, we carried with us letters from the Cnpu-' 
dan Pacha, and the commander in chief, both of the fleet aud 
of the army. At sight of these, however, his new-made ex¬ 
cellency affected to turn up his nose, muttering between his 
teeth the expressive word djorvr\ with considerable emphasis, 
and taking up the skirts of his pelisse, (as our venerable 1 
frieud the Armenian kneeled before him, to act as our inter¬ 
preter,) that they might not be defiled by the touch of an in¬ 
fidel. This insolence was the more remarkable, as the Turks, 
except when in a stale of open rebellion, generally salute the 
.Grand Siguior’s firman: even the haughty pacha of Acre al¬ 
ways made sign of obeisance when it was produced. After- 
thus endeavouring to make us feel our inferiority, he next 
strove to dazzle our senses with his splendour aud greatness.’ 

* Persons of enlightened understanding, whatsoever be their rank. know very well 
that real^reatoess is best displayed by affability and condescension. I remember hear* 
ing an Italian physician at Naples, a man of the world, who bad studied human na¬ 
ture well, and travelled mocb, give this advice to a young practitioner, who was be- 
ginuijut bis career: '* If thou be called, 1 ' said he, “ to attend a man Of real high birth, 
with an accomplished mind, throw thyself into^be best chair in his room, ahd male 
tby.-'<l! at borne with him; but if the summons be to a newmade dignitary, to one of 
newly acquired wealth, or to a tradesman who has retired from business, stand tHl If* 
kids thee sit, and then take the humblest seat that offers.’” 

t A term used by the Turks to express either * deg or ar.iqfidth 
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Having clapped Ins hands,* a swarm of attendants, most mag¬ 
nificently habited, came into the room, bearing gilded goblets 
filled with lemonade and sorbet, which they presented to us. 
A high priest of the dervishes then entered, and prostrated 
himself before the governor, touching his lips wijfi his fineers, 
crossing his hands upon his breast, and raising his thumbs af¬ 
terward to his ears. All these marks of reverence ended, he 
rose aud took his station upon the divan, on the left side of 
the governor. .Next came a fresh party of slaves, bringing 
long pipes of jasmine wood with amber heads, to all tire party; 
these were suddenly followed by another host of myrmidons iu 
long white vests, having white turbans on tbeir heads, who 
covered us.with magnificent cloths of sky-blue silk, spangled 
and embroidered with. gold. They also presented to us pre¬ 
served fruits aud other sweetmeats; suatchiug away tire em¬ 
broidered cloths, to cover us again with others of white satin, 
still more sumptuous than before. Then they brought coflee, 
in gold cups studded with diamonds; and the cloths were 
once more taken away. After this, there came slaves kneel¬ 
ing before us with burning odours insilver censers, which they 
held beneath our noses; and finally, a man, passing rapidly 
round, spattered all our faces, hands, and clothes, with rose¬ 
water; a compliment so little expected at the time, aud so 
zealously administered, that we began to wipe from our face 
aud eyes the honours which had almost blinded us. The 
priucipal dragoman belonging to the governor next presented 
each of us with an embroidered handkerchief; “gifts,” he 
said, “ by which infidels of rank were always distinguished iu 
their interviews with his master.” The handkerchief consist¬ 
ed of embroidered muslio, and was enclosed in a piece of red 
crape. These presents we in vain solicited permission to de¬ 
cline ; adding, that “ as private individuals, meanly habited, in 
the view of travelling expeditiously through the island, we 
hoped he would not form his ideas of Englishmen of rank 
either from our appearance or preteusions.” Upon further 
conversation, we found that all intercourse with Baffa and 
the western side of the island was cut oflfby the plague, which 
had begun to show itself even in the neighbourhood of Ni- 
cotia: we therefore resolved to return to our more humble 
host in the village of Attifin the same night; when, to our 
great surprise, the governor requested that we would spend a 

* This method of summoning its vet to the presence of their master is common ati 
over the Turkish empire. 
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few days with him; and as we stated this to be impossible, he 
even threatened to detain the frigate at Salines for that pur¬ 
pose. We were however resolute in our determination; and 
therefore representing to him the illness of our captain, audour 
utter inability to remain an instant after the Ceres had got her 
cargo on board, we took our leave; accompanied by an offi¬ 
cer of his guard, whom he permitted to attend us among the 
goldsmiths of the place, in search of medals aud other autiqur- 
tiep. 

It is to these artificers bearing the name of Guyumjee, almost 
universally in Turkey, that the peasants of the country, and 
lower order of .people iu the towns, carry all the pieces of gold 
or silver they may chance to find in the soil, to be exchanged 
for modern trinkets. They are generally men in a very small 
way of trade, sitting in a little stall, with a crucible' before 
them, a touchstone,* and a handful of very ordinary tools. 
Their chief occupation consists in making coarse silver rings, 
of very base metal, for the women, and in setting signets for 
Turks of all denominations. There is hardly a Mahometan 
who does not bear upon one of his fingers this kind of ornament. 
The Turkish signet is generally a carnelian stoue.f-inscribcd 
with a few words from the Koran, a proverb in Arabic; of a 
couplet in Persian. We found, as usual, ample employment 
among these men; and were so much occupied in the puisui', 
that we even neglected to visit the Cathedral of St. Sophia^, 
built iu the Gothic style by the Emperor Justinian, when he 
raised the edifice of the same name in Constantinople. We 
have the testimony both of Drummond and Mariti for the 
architecture exhibited in this building. The cathedrals both; 
of Famagosta and Nicotia are described as Gothic. If it be 
true, therefore, that the Nicotian church was erected by Justi* 

« Various substances are in use under the name otlovchstone, and of course it has 
various appellations.. Mineralogisis have called it lapis lyditts , comm. trayrriui, 
primitive basalt, basanite , trap, sthislus, &e. The substance most employed by oriental- 
goldsmiths *8 a dark and very compact basalt. 

f To supply these stones, they frequently disfigure or enpeeal the finest antique 
geotf: eKber by cutting them into a more dmjtbutive form, or by biding the work of 
the ancient lapidary in the setting, amt turnihg the obverse side outwards for the- 
writing- . ' 

J “ The most beautiful edifice here, re, without doqbt, the church of St Sophia 
where the kings of Cyprus w« ;e formerly crowned. U is built in the Gothic si wb'.ami 
ha'* three large naves'. It contains the tombs of the Lusignans.'aod fcf several ancient 
Cypriots ao-i noble Venetians. The choir andtlje altars were destroyed when thecibj 
was,taben. This church then became the principal mosque; apd Mustapba the TuiJ 
ish general, went to it for the fu.*t time, to offer thanks to the Almighty, on the foiB 
teentb of September 1570.” Marili's Travels, vol l. p. DO. It is said by Dappfl 
(Defcript. drs Isles tie L'Arckipd. p. 32. Amst 1733.) to contain an ancient toinbol 
very beautiful ja*per. of i orie entire piece, eight feet and a halflong, four feet ;ind ’ 
quarter wide, an 1 five feet high. Dapper, perhaps, alludes to that beautiful hi.<i <•'*' 
marble called Rosso Jntico bythe Italian? 
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uian, we tiave authority for the existence of that style ot ar¬ 
chitecture, iu a high degree of perfection, so long ago as the 
middle ol the sixth century, six hundred and forty } ears before 
the conquest of Cyprus by Richard the First; and certainly 
long anterior to the introduction of any specimen of the ar¬ 
chitecture called Gothic in Great Brilian. Other instances 
of still higher antiquity exist in Egypt aDd Paltesline. 

Our success in collecting gems was so great, that the number 
of our acquisitions in Nicotia exceeded the total of what we 
had been able to procure since our departure from Constanti¬ 
nople. We found also silver medals of Antoninus Pius, Severus, 
Faustina, and of the Ptolemies. The bronze were all of late 
date, and almost all after the time of Constantine. We also 
made diligent inquiry concerning the yeny madem crystal. 
Some detached and very ordinary specimens of crystallized 
quartz were shown to us, by the name of Baffa stones ; but the 
inhabilants were unable to polish even these. All the stones 
found in the island, capable of being polished, are sent to Grand 
Cairo for this purpose. This fact, while it serves to show the 
wretched slate of the arts in Cyprus, also conveys a proofof their 
flourishing state in the present capital of Egypt, beyond the 
notions usually entertained of that remote city. Among our in¬ 
taglios were numerous representalious and symbols of Isis, Ceres, 
and Venus: a very beautiful gem representing Mercury leaning 
upon a sepulchral sleli ;* of Anubis, kneeling with' the dove 
upon his left hand ;t and one of very diminutive form, but of 
rxquisite beauty, meriting a move particular description : it is 
a highly transparent garnet. The subject engraven represents 
n colossal statue, whose two arms extended touch the extremity 
of the stone. Before this figure is seen a person kueeling, iu 
the act of worshipping the idol This corresponds so accu¬ 
rately with the descriptions given of the statue of Jupiter Se- 
rapis at Alexandria, whose two hands touched the sides of the 
temple, that it is probable the gem was intended to preserve a 

* The learned antiquary will perceive the classical accuracy oUerved by the an¬ 
cients in such representations. The sutgects displayed upon their pictured vases, 
sculptured marbles, medals, andk.ems, were not the result of any idle fancy or mo¬ 
mentary caprice. Copious as the sources were.whence all their varied imagery was 
derived, its exhibition was nevertheless circumscribed by canons. Mercury is pour-* 
trayed rccliniug upon'a stilS , thereby typifying his office of conducting departed 
souls. 

t “ Per columbamverft acrem intelli^it Horapollo, lib. i rationem ibidem datquod 
adeo sincerac et pur* nature sit. ut ft hullo contagiofn acre quemadmodtjm catcra 
auimalia, InCci posait ? Kircher (K'dip. JK^ypi. tom. iii. p. 291. 

“ Alba Paiwstlaa hancta Columba Syro.” 

TfbuUittt Lit h Rl S. vers. 18. 
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memorial of the Image. Ii has uo resemblance to the appear* 
ance oT any Grecian Deity ; the calathus, or rather the films 
upon i;s head, is like that seen upon Indian or Chinese idols; 
and this further coincides with the history ol the worship of 
Serapis, transferred by one of the Ptolemies from Asia to Egypt. 

In the evening we mounted our mules, and again returned to 
Attien. Our good friend Mr.-Sekis had laden an ass with all 
sorts of provisions for our journey, but we would only accept a 
basket of his fine apricots. These he said were Dothing in com* 
parison with the apricots he received annually from Famagosta, 
yet they' were the finest we had ever seen. We met caravans 
of camels in our way to Attifin, marching according to the order 
always observed in the east; that is to say, in a line, one after 
the other; the whole caravaD being preceded by an ass, with a 
bell about its neck. Camels never seem to seek the shade: when 
left to repose, they kneel down, exposed to the hottest beams of 
the sun. Trees, however,- are rarely seen in this part of the 
island : the inhabitants relate, that east ward of Nicotia, toward 
Baflfa, the country being more mountainous, is also well co¬ 
vered with wood.* The rivers of Cyprus are dry during the 
slimmer months. Sudden rain swells them into torrents. Some 
fell during the second night we passed at Attien. In the morn¬ 
ing, two hours before sunrise, we set out for Larneca; ami 
having to cross a bridge, found it shaking so violently with the 
impetuosity of the water, that we feared it would fall. The 
ancient Cypriots pretended, that their paphian altars, although 
exposed to the atmosphere, were never wetted by rain. Proba¬ 
bly they would not have escaped dreuching during the showers 

* The list of plants found during this visit to Cyprus, being too long to be inserted 
here, we shall only mention three new discovered species. 

g, ^.non descript, tali, branchy, strong-thorned species of onanis. This we tyifc 
called ononis macracantha. Ontnis cattle suffruttxcente ramisque spiHDcU\fj& 
svperioribns soiitariis obovatis glandularis apice d/ntatis ; fioribus solitaries 
culatis—Caulls ra-mosiisimvs, Jeciuosut, deorsum, hirsutus. Rami valde j WIL 
acvti, crassi, rigidi, supra glabri. Spinet foliata, validte , fiorifcre, 'subbind, fiflf 
petiolata tineas ires tonga , inferior a non vidi. Pcdunculi breves. Calyces 
caralfa breviores, basin versus pilosi. '' . . : V * * 

Tl. A non- descript species_of Euphorbia. This we have called EupaoiBiA maLa* 

cboPhtlla. Euphorbia dichotorna t Jbliis ovatis, acute denticutatis, /drsvtiiom- 
tibus : peduncvhs'fOKtnriif mifloris, petalis laciniqlis.—Planta anr.ua magnUuil* 

E. seordifoliife.iota Wfttrfo., Folia exacte ovata , tineas octo ad duodecim torso, **■ 
crone innocud terminate, vaO* xfersvsintegerrima. Petiuli fohis ter brcvioiis.- 
Ftores t dickoTonitls ptdunculaU parvi. 

HI. A non-descript species of centaurea, .or gar thistle. This we have called ctf* 
TAOHF.A mo,v acatitha. Centaurea divaricala, calncis foliotis integris spind tin- 
pliciMsimd temiinalu, gtabris ; fioKis superioribvs spinoso denticulaiis , lonceotalo o*;, 
lortgis; infcrioribvs dentato pirtnuti/idis, scabris—Planta kumilisramosissima; rtm' 
divaricati , dichotomy Capital ft scssilia. Calycif /blinlis arete imbrientU fW#. 

>netrgme scuriotis. Spinet patvia, validissima. 
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'which had caused this foundation. We reached Larueca at 
eight o’clock, and M ere on board the Ceres before ten. Cap¬ 
tain Mussel's fever had much increased. The apricots we 
brought for him seemed to afford a temporary refreshment to 
his parched lips and palate, but were ultimately rather injurious 
than salutary. The symptoms of his melancholy fate became 
daily more apparent, to the great grief of every individual of 
his crew. 

During our absence, the English consul had been kindly en- 
deavourfog to procure for me other reliques from the interesting 
vestiges of Citium. Before I left the island, he obtained, from 
one of tile inhabitants, a small, but thick, oblong silver medal 
of the city; considered, from its appearance, as older than the 
foundation of the Macedonian empire. * A ram is represented 
couched in the front. The obverse side exhibits, within an in¬ 
dented square, a rosary or circle of beads, to which a cross is 
attached. Of these rosaries, and this appendage,.as symbols, 
(explained by converted heathens at the destruction of the tem¬ 
ple of Serapis,f) having in a former publication been explicit,^ 
it is not now necessary to expatiate. That the soul’s immortali¬ 
ty wag alluded to, is a fact capable of the strictest demonstra¬ 
tion.? The consul from Ber} lus also presented to me a mag¬ 
nificent silver tetradrachm of Tyre, with the insetiption “of 

TV RE . HOLY . AND . INVIOLATE” 

irporiBPmAumoT 

and also this monogram, marking the year when if was struck; 
tsamely, 183 of the Seleucidan sera : 


Fp 


We left Cyprus on the sixteenth of May, steering for the 
coast of Egypt, and first made land off Damiata. Thence pass- 

* OF this opinion is that learned antiquary, R. P. Knight,- Esq. author of som&of tie 
most erudite .dissertations in pur language, 
t Socrates .Schojftstjciis, lib. v. c. 17. 
t lee 1 • CreeK Mhfblea,” p. 78. 

} Ibid A most aatlsfactory proof, not Only of the Phoenician origin of this medal, 
but of its relationship to Citium, i3 afforded by the Cit Sean inscriptions published by 
Pococke, (Description of the Kast , vol. II.p. 213 .) wherein more than one instaac* 
occurs of the introduction of the identical symbol, aeen upon its obverse 6i(*e. 

u 
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ing round a head land, called Cape Brule, we saw again the 
whole coast of the Delta, as far as the Rosetta branch of the 
Nile. We arrived in Aboukir Bay upon the morning of the 
twentieth. An alarm had been given at day break, as we drew 
uear to the fleet, of smoke issuing from a frigate on fire. It 
proved to be the Iphigenia, Captain’Stackpole, which ship we 
had so lately seen at Cyprus. She broke from her mooring as 
we were sailing toward her, and, passing through all the fleet, 
discharged her guns as they grew hot, but without doing any 
mischief.^ Exactly at nine o’clock, the very instant we let go 
our anchor, she blew’ up, and presented a tremendous columu of 
smoke and flame, being then close in with the shore. We be¬ 
held the explosion from our cabin windows. After it took place, 
not a vestige of the ship remained. We breakfasted with Cap¬ 
tain Russell, and took leave of the crew : my brother’s barge 
then coming alongside, conveyed us to the Braakel. 

We had been ouly two days in the fleet, wheD, being on 
board the Dictator, Captain Hardy, to attend a court martial 
held in consequence of the loss of the Iphigenia, Captain Cul- 
verhouse, of the Romulus frigate, said he was ordered to Acre 
ior a supply of bullocks; and asked if we were willing to ac¬ 
company him. To this proposal we readily assented ; happy 
in the favourable opportunity it offered of enabling us to visit 
the Holy Land, as well as to become acquainted with a very 
extraordinary man, Djczzar Pacha , tyrant of Acre, the Herod 
of his time, whose disregard for the Ottoman government, and 
cruel mode of exercising government among his people, render¬ 
ed him the terror of all the surrounding nations. The old story 
of Blue Beard seemed altogether realized in the history of this 
hoary potentate. Sir Sidney Smith entrusted some presents for 
him to my care; and Captain Culverhouse* expressed « wish 
that I would act as his interpreter with Djezzar’s dragoman, 
■who could ouly translate the Arabic spoken in the country into 
the Italian language. We therefore made all things ready for 
another embarkation. 

* Neither of these excellent officers, Captain Russel, and Captain Culverheuse, are 
tiow living. Captain Russel diet! of the fever he caught in Cyprus ; and Captain Cul¬ 
verhouse fell a victim to hi*eedeavours to save a beloved wife, wbo was upset with 
him tn a boat otf theCape’of Good Hope He narrowly escaped a similar fate in early 
life, being by accident on shore when tbe Royal George sunk at Spithead, to which 

ship he then belonged, as a jmdsjHpmaD. 
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CHAPTER XH. 

FROM EGYPT TO SYRIA. 

Departure from Egypt—Course of the Romulus frigate, in her 
Voyage to St. John el'Acre—Djeszar Pacha—Importance qf 
the Port of Acre — Druses—Interview with Djessar—fls 
Consequences—Climate of Acre—Shores of the Mediterra¬ 
nean—Present State of the City—its former Condition — Re¬ 
mains of ancient Buildings—Medals of Acre and ‘of Si don — 
Attack upon the Cong Boat of the Romulus—Appeal to the 
Pacha—his Conduct upon that occasion—Further interview 
with Djezzar—Commerce of Acre. 

On Wednesday morning, June 24tb, the Romulus having 
made the signal for sailing, we left the Braakel, and were re¬ 
ceived by Captain Culverhouse upon his quarter deck, at ele¬ 
ven o’clock. At half past eleven the ship’s crew weighed anchor. 
At twelve, the island of Aboukir, or Nelson’s island, bore west, 
distant five miles.* Our observation of latitude at that time 
was 31 s 26', the ship’s course being northeast, and the wind 
northwest and by north. An officer, Mr. Paul, came on board 
from the Foudroyant, as second lieutenant of the Romulus. 
At three, p. m. the poiut of Rosetta bore southwest and by south, 
distant Gve leagues. At six, cape Brule bore south of us, dis¬ 
tant five leagues; the Romulus steering east and half north. 
This day we sailed, upon the average, about seven miles an 
flour. At noon, Fahrenheit’s thermometer indicated 78°. 

Thursday, June the 25th. It had been calm all night. About 
eight a. m. a light breeze sprung up from the e s. f.. and we 
were compelled to steer s. s. w. south, and s. s. e. until twelve 
o’clock. Then found our latitude to be 31° 48’. Nothing 
more occurred worth notice this day. 

Friday, June the 26th. At ten this morning a strange 
sail appeared, bearing s. e. and by south; the Romulus theu 
steering cast, and half south. At eleven, liore up, and m.ade 
sail toward her. Ship’s latitude at noon 31° 48’. At half past 

* For the Fake of greater precision, the author has detailed the observations a» 
taken from Uie ship’s logbook. The navigation of this part of the Mediterranean, 
little known, these may, perhaps, not be without utility. 
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one fired a gun, and brought to the strange vessel. At two 
o’clock boarded her. She proved to be a Turkisli brig from 
Gaza bound to llamiata, with ammunition, Ac. for the Turkisli 
army. At half past two dismissed her, and bore up again. 

Saturday. June the 27th. At five this morning discerned, 
the haze over the coast of Syria, and at seven a. m. made the 
land from the mast head, bearing east and by south. At eight, 
light breezes .and clear weather; observed two strange sail 
bearing s. e. At noon, saw the town of Jaffa, bearing east, dis¬ 
tant five or six miles. Latitude observed, 31° 69’. Found no 
bottom in seventy-five fathoms water. At one p. m. the ex- 
tremesof the land visible bore n. e. and by north, and s. w. and 
by south. At five, Jaffa lay to the s. e. distant four leagues 
and a half. At half past seven the northernmost extremity of 
the land bore n. e. Iialf east, distant seven leagues. 

Sunday, June the 28th. At half past five this morning saw 
the laud in the s. e. quarter. At ten made the coast more dis¬ 
tinctly. At'noon, the cxiremes visible bore northeast and 
south. A sail appeared close in with the shore. Latitude 
32° 40’. At sun set, observed the point of mount Carmel, 
called cape Carmel, bearing east by south, half south, distant 
six leagues. Also cape Blanco,* bearing north; the extremes 
of the land being northeast and south. Stood off and on all 
night. 

Monday, June the 29th. At six a. m. cape Carmel bore b. 
E. by east, distant only four leagues. At half past eight, a calm; 
let down the boats to tow the ship ahead. Sent the jolly boat 
and master to take (he soundings. At half past nine, a. m. 
came to anchor in the bay of Acre, in five fathoms water; cape 
Carmel bearing s. w. and by south, and the town of Acre, 
north. Fired asalute of twenty-one guns, which was returned 
from the fort in a most irregular manner. At noon, got out the 
launch, and moorec! with the current to the northeast. Coming 
into the bay, we found a shoal; soundings varying .instantly 
from eleven to five fathoms. The town of Caipha s. w. and 
by south, distant five miles; cape Blanco n. n. e.; and the 
centra of the town of Acre, n. e. by south. 

Soon afier we arrived, ire went on shore with the captain, 
to visit Djezzar Pacha, whom Barou de Toil found at Acre, 


* A put of Mount Liljious 
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and described as a horrible tyrant* about twenty years prior tw 
our coming. Having acted as interpreter for Captain Culver- 
house, in all his interviews with this extraordinary tnaD, and 
occasionally as his confidential agent, when he was not himself 
present, I had favourable opportunities of studying Djezzar’s 
character. At that time, shut up in his fortress at Acre, he 
defied the whole power of Turkey, despised the Vizier, and 
derided the menaces of the Capudan Pacha: although he al¬ 
ways affected to venerate the title and the authority of the 
Sultan. Jlis mere name carried terror with it over all the 
Holy Land, the most lawless tribes of Arabs expressing their’ 
awe and obeisance, whensoever it was uttered. As for his ap¬ 
pellation, Djessar, as explained by himself, it signified butcher ; 
but of this name, notwithstanding its avowed allusion to the 
slaughters committed by him, he was evidently vain. He was 
his own minister, chancellor, treasurer aud secretary; often his 
own cook and gardener; and not unfrequently both judge and" 
executioner in the same instant. Yet there were persons who 
had acted, and still occasionally officiated, in these several ca¬ 
pacities, standing by the door of his apartment; some without 
a nose, others without an arm, with one ear only, or one eye; 
* marked men," as lie termed them; persons bearing signs of 
their hav ing been instructed to serve their master with fidelity. 
Through such an assemblage we were conducted to the door of 
a small chamber, in a lofty part of iiis castle, overlooking the 
port.f A Jew, who had been his private secretary, met us, 
and desired us to wait in an open court or garden before this 
door, until Djezzar was informed of our coming. This man, 
for some breach of trust, had been deprived of an ear and an eye 
at the same time. At one period of the pacha’s life, having 
reason to suspect the fidelity of his wives, he put seven of them 
to death with his own hands. It was after his return from a 
pilgrimage to Mecca; the Janissaries, during his absence, hav- 
fug obtained access to the charem. If his history be ever writ¬ 
ten, it will have all the air of a romance. His real name is 
Achmed. lie was a native of Bosnia, and speaks the Sclavo- 
niau language better than any other. It is impossible to give 

* De Tott Bay*?, that he immured alive a number or persons of the Greek com-' 
munion, when he rebuilt the walls of Berytus, now called Berooty, to defend it from* 
the invasion of the Russians. The heads of those unfortunate victims were then to btf 
,reen. Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 316. ed. Loud. 1785. 

t Many wretched objects, similarly disfigured, might be observed daily, in th* 
streets of Acre. 

. 2 *V 
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even a detail of liis numerous adventures here. At an early 
period of Ins life, lie sold himself to a slave merchant in Cob* 
staiitiuople; and being purchased by All Bey, in Egypt, he 
rose from the humble situation of a Mamluke slave, to the port 
of governor of Cairo. In this situation, he distinguished him¬ 
self by tire most rigorous execution of justice, and realized the 
stories related of oriental caliphs, by mingling, iu disguise, with 
the inhabitants ofihecity, and thus making himself master of all 
that was said concerning himself, or transacted by Iris officers.* 
The interior of his mysterious palace, inhabited by his women, 
or, to use the oriental mode of expression, the charem of his se¬ 
raglio, is accessible only by himself. Early in every eveuiug 
he regularly retired to this place, through three massive doors, 
every one of which he closed and barred with his Own hands. 
To have knocked at the outer door after he had retired, or 
even to enter the seraglio, was an offence that would have been 
punished with death. No person in Acre knew the number of 
his women, but from the circumstance of a certain number of 
covers being daily placed in a kind of wheel or turning cylin¬ 
der, so contrived as to convey dishes to the interior, without any 
possibility of observing the person who received thera.j He 
had from time to time received presents of female slaves; these 
had been sent into his charem, but, afterward, whether they 
were alive or dead, uo one knew except himself. They entered 
never to go out again; and, thus immured, were cut off from 
ail knowledge of the world, except what he thought proper to 
communicate. If any of them were ill, he brought a physician 
to a hole in the wail of the charem, through which the sick 
person was allowed to thrust her arm; the pacha himself hold¬ 
ing the hand of the physician during the time her pulse was 
examiued. If any of them died, the event was kept as secret 
as wheu he massacred them with his own hands; and this, it 
was said, he had done iu more than one instance. Such stories 
are easily propagated, and as readily believed; and it is proba- 

* The author received this information, from Diezzgr himself; together with the 
fact of his having been once governor of Cai'ro. He has generally been known only 
from his situation as pacha of Sei'de. and Acre : Volney described bis pacbalic, is 
1784, as the emporium of Damascus and all the interior parts of Syria. (See Trav. in 
■Egypt and Syria, vol. ii. p. 181. Lond. 1787) The gates of bis frontier towns bad 
regular guards. (Ibid. p. 183.) Hi« amounted to nine hundred Bosnian and 

.Aroaut horsemen- By sea* he had a frigate, two gal iota. and a xeheck. His rsvenua 
amountp<i to four hundred thousand pounds. (Ibid. p. 182.) His expenses were prin- 
cipalj> confined to his gardens his baths* and h|s women. In his old age be grew 
»ery avaricious. 

t He pressed eighteen white women in 1784; and the luxury allowed them ac¬ 
cording to Volney, was most enormous. (Ibid. p. 269.) This may be doubted; extra- 
/▼*©**«# of *ny kind, except in cruelty, fieitfg inconsistent with Djezzar’s characftp 
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bio that many of them are without foundation. We must how¬ 
ever admit the truth of the terrible examples he made after his 
return from Mecca, iu consequence of the infidelity of his wo¬ 
men. From all the information we could obtain, he considered 
the female tenants of his charem as the children of bis fami¬ 
ly. When he retired, he carried with him a number of watch 
papers he had amused himself by cutting with scissars during 
the day, as toys to distribute among them; neither could there 
be any possible motive of cruelty, even in the worst of tyrants, 
toward such defenceless victims. He was above sixty years 
old at the time of our arrival, but vain of the vigour he still re¬ 
tained at that advanced age. He frequently boasted of his ex¬ 
traordinary strength ; and used to bare his arm, in order to ex¬ 
hibit his brawny muscles. Sometimes, in conversation with 
strangers, he would suddenly leap upright from his scat, to show 
his activity. He has been improperly considered as Pacha of 
Acre. His real pachalic was that of Settle, anciently called 
Sidon; but, at the time of our arrival, lie was also Lord of Da¬ 
mascus, of Berytus, Tyre, and Sidon; and, with the exception 
of a revolt among (be Druses, might be considered master of 
all Syria. The scat of government was removed to Acre, on 
account of its port, which has been at all times the key to Pa¬ 
lestine. The port of Acre is bad: but is better than any other 
along the coast. That of Settle is very insecure, and the har¬ 
bour of Jafla worse than any of the others. The possession of 
Acre extended his influence even to Jerusalem. It enables its 
possessor to shut up the country, and keep its inhabitants in sub¬ 
jection. All the rice, which is the staple food of the people, eu- 
ters by this avenue; the Lord of Acre may, if so it pleases him r 
cause a famine to be felt even over all Syria. Here then we 
have a clue to the operations of the French iu this, as welt as in 
every other part of the world. They directed every effort to¬ 
ward the possession of Acre, because it placed the food of 
all the inhabitants of this country in their power, and, conse¬ 
quently. its entire dominion. It is a principle of policy, which, 
even Djez7.nr Pacha, with his propensity for truisms, would 
have deemed it superfluous to insist upon, that the key of a 
public granary is the mightiest engine of military operation. 
Hence we find Acre to have been the last place from which the 
chri.stians were expelled in the Holy Land; ami hence its 
tranquil possession, notwithstanding the iusiguificarit figure it 
makes in the map of this great continent, is of more importance 
than the greatest armies, under the most victorious leader, ever 
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sent for its invasion.. This it was that gave to an old man pent 
up in a smalt tower by the sea side the extraordinary empire 
he possessed. Djezzar had with him, in a stale of constant im¬ 
prisonment, many of the most powerful chieftains of the coun¬ 
try. The sons of the princes of Libanus remained with him 
always as hostages; for the Druses,* inhabiting all the moun¬ 
tainous district to the north and east of Seide, were constantly 
liable to revolt. Sir Sidney Smith, by cultivating an alliance 
with this people, when the French were endeavouring to march 
through Syria, prevented their affording assistance to our ene¬ 
mies. He undertook to guaranty their safety from all attacks, 
whether of the French or of Djezzar: and when the latter 
most unjustifiably violated his treaties with them, he enabled 
them to protect their territory. It was this circumstance which, 
ever honourable on the part of Sir Sidney Smith, gave rise to 
a misunderstanding between him and Djezzar. Matters had 
not been adjusted betweeo them at the lime of our arrival. 
With due intimation therefore of his prejudice against the here¬ 
of Acre, as well as the knowledge we had obtained of his pri¬ 
vate character and disposition, we were ushered to his presence; 

We found him seated on a mat in a little chamber, destitute 
even of the meanest article of furniture, excepting a coarse, 
porous, earthenware vessel, for cooling the watc-r he occasion¬ 
ally drank. He was surrounded by persons maimed and dis¬ 
figured in the maotier before described. He scarcely looked 
up to notice our entrance, but continued his employment of 
drawing upon the floor, for one of his engineers, a plan of 
some works he was then constructing.! His form was athletic, 
and his long white beard entirely covered his breast. His 
habit was that of a common Arab, plaiD blit dean, consistin' 
of a white camlet over a cotton cassock. His turban was also 
white. Neither cushion nor carpet decorated the naked 
boards of his divan. In his girdle he wore a poignard set 

* A sect of Arabs inhalriting the environs of Mount Libanus; so oalled from thete 
founder, surnamed F.l Durxi , who came from Persia into Egypt in the year 1020. 

Egtnont and Heyman's Trav vol. i. p. 293.) Niebuhr and Volney have given 8' 
full account of their history,. It has been ignorantly.supposed that they are the off¬ 
spring of a colony of French crusaders •, but their name occurs in the itinerary of 
Benjamin of Tudela, written anterior to the crusades; their language, moreover, is 
purely Arabic. Pococke fell into the error of their Christian origin. •• If any ac¬ 
count,” says he, “ can be given of the original of the Druses, it is, that they are the 
remains of the Christian armies in the Holy War.” Descript, of the East, p. 94. Lood. 

i7 f Djezzar built tbe mosque, the bazar, and a most elegant public fountain, i.i 
Acre. In all these works he was himself both the engineer and the architect. *' He 
fanned the plans,” says Volney, ” drew the designs, and superintended the ««u- 
Tray, in Egypt and Syria, vol- IU p. 226. 
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with diamonds; but this he apologized for exhibiting, saying it 
was his badge of office, as governor of Acre, and therefore 
could not be laid aside. Having euded his orders to the en¬ 
gineer, we were directed to sit upou the end of the divan; 
and Signor Bertociuo, his dragoman, kneeling by his side, he 
prepared to hear the cause of our visit. 

The conversation began by a request from the Pacha, that 
English captains, in future, entering the bay of Acre, would 
fire only one gun, rather as a signal, than as a salute, upon 
their arrival. “ There can be no good reason,” said he, “ for 
such a waste of gunpowder, in ceremony between friends. 
Besides,” he added, “ I am loo old to be pleased with ceremo¬ 
ny ; among forty-three pachas of three tails, now living in 
Turkey, I am the senior. My occupations are consequently, 
as you see, very important,” taking out a pair of scissars, and 
beginning to cut figures iu paper, which was his constant em¬ 
ployment when strangers were present: these lie afterward 
stuck upon the wainscoat. “ I shall send each of you away,” 
said lie, “ with good proof of old Djezzar’s ingenuity. 
There,” addressing himself to Captain Culverhouse, and offer¬ 
ing a paper cannon, “ there is a symbol of your profession 
and while I was explaining to the captain the meauing of this 
singular address, he oflered me a paper flower, denoting, as 
he said, “ a florid interpretation of blunt speech As often as 
we endeavoured to introduce the business of our visit, he af¬ 
fected to be absorbed in these trifling conceits, or turned the 
conversation by allegorical sayings, to whose moral we could 
find no possible clue. His whole discourse was in parables, 
proverbs, truisms, and oriental apologues. One of his tales 
lasted nearly an hour, about a man who wished to enjoy the 
peaceful cultivation of a small garden, without consulting the 
lord of the manor, whenever he removed a tulip; alluding, 
perhaps, to his situation with reference to the grand signior. 
There was evidently much cunning and deep policy in his 
pretended frivolity. Apparently occupied in regulating the 
shape of a watch paper with his scissars, he was all the while 
deeply attentive to our words, and even to our looks, anxious 
to discover whether there was any urgency in the nature of 
our visit ; and certainly betraying as much ostentation in the 
seeming privations to which lie exposed himself, as he might 
have done by the most stately magnificence. He was desirous 
of directing the attention of his visiters to the homeliness of 
bis mode of living: “ If I find,” said he, “ only bread 
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and water in another world, I shall have no cause of com¬ 
plaint, because I have been accustomed to such fare all my 
days; -but those who have fared sumptuously in this life, wilt, 
I suspect, be much disappointed in the next.” We spoke of 
the camp of his cavalry, then stationed near the town; and of 
the great preparations he seemed to be making against the 
Druses, and other rebel Arabs, with whom lie was at war. “It 
is not,” said he, “ the part of a wise man to despise his enemy, 
whatsoever shape he may assume. If he be but a pismire, 
there is no reason why lie should be permitted to creep upon 
your cheek while you are sleeping.” We found we had 
touched a tender siring: he believed these dissentions had 
been fcxcited in his dominions by Sir Sidney Smith, to divert 
him from the possibility of assisting the French, by attacking 
the Vizier’s army in its march through Syria; and was much 
incensed while he complained to us of this breach of confi¬ 
dence. “ I ate,” said he, “ bread and salt with that man ; we 
were together, as sworn friends. He did what he pleased here. 
I lent him my staff;* he released all my prisoners,f many of 
w hom were in my debt, and never paid me a para. What en¬ 
gagements with him have I violated ? What promises have! 
not fulfilled? What requests have I denied? I wished to 
combat the French by his side; but he has taken care that I 
shall be confined at home, to fight against my own people; 
Have I merited such treatment ?” When he was a little pa¬ 
cified, we ventured to assure him that he had listened to his 
own and to Sir Sidney’s enemies; that there did not exist a 
man more sincerely allied to him; and that the last commission 
we received, previously to our leaving the fleet, were Sir Sid¬ 
ney’s memorials of his regard for Djezzav Pacha. In proof of 
this, I presumed to lay before him the present Sir Sidney had 
entrusted to my care. It was a small but very elegant teles¬ 
cope, with silver slides. He regarded it however with dis¬ 
dain, saying, it had too splendid an exterior for him; and 
taking down an old ship glass, that hung above his head, cover¬ 
ed with greasy leather, added, “ Humbler instruments serve 
my purposes; besides, you may tell Sir Sidney that Djezzar, 
old as he is, seldom requires the aid of a glass to view what 

* A short cratch, frequently inlaid with mother of pear], of which I cannot recollect 
the oriental name, serves men of rank iu the east to. sup port their bodies while sitting 
erect. Djezzar always bat! one of these; and the possession of it enabled the bearer 
to exercise the aut bority of the pacha, himself. 

■j Djezzar’s pri?oner? were confined in a dungeon beneath the apartment wherein 
he lived; so that alj persons ascending or descending the staircase lejidiDg to 
ohambeis passed the grated window ol thoir jail. 
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(lanes around him.” Finding it impossible to pacifySiini upon 
this subject,' we turned the conversation, by stating the cause 
of our visit to Acre, and requested a supply of cattle for the 
use of the British fleet. He agreed to furnish an hundred bul¬ 
locks, but upon the sole condition of not being offered payment 
for them in money.f He said it would require some time to 
collect cattle for that purpose: we therefore persuaded Cap¬ 
tain Culverhouse to employ the interval in making, with us, a 
complete tour of the Holy Laud. Djezzar, having heard of 
our intention, promised to supply us with horses from his own 
stables, and an escort, formed of his body guard, for the un¬ 
dertaking; ordering also his dragoman, Signor Bertociuo, to ac¬ 
company us tluring the expedition, and to render us every as¬ 
sistance in his power. 

The air of Acre is much better than that of Cyprus, and the 
same may be said generally of all the coast of Syria and of 
Palestine. The maritime districts of these two countries con¬ 
sist of the fiuesl territories in the Levant. As a proof of the 
salubrity of their climate, may be mentioned (he absence of 
noxious reptiles, and of those venomous insects which, by their 
swarms, peculiarly characterize unwholesome air. We observ¬ 
ed neither toads nor mosquitoes, nor even locusts ; although it 
is probable that the last of these have not altogether- forsaken 
a region where their visits have been occasionally calamitous. 
There are few exceptions to an observation which lias, in a 
certain degree, been confirmed by my own actual experience ; 
namely, that unwholesome air prevails, during certain seasons, 
over all the shores of the inland seas, from the Straits of Gib¬ 
raltar to the marshes of the Don. We are told, indeed, of the 
salubrity of the south of France ; and certain situations may be 
pointed out along the coast of Syria, uninfected by my summer 
malariq.% But, generally speaking, all the shores of the 
Mediterranean, of the Archipelago, of the sea of Marmora, the 

* The Rev. J. Palmer. Arabic professor in the University of Cambridge, has 
visited Acre siure the death of Djezzar- Being at the place of his successor, Djez- 
zar’s secretary confessed to him, that his master had“ long made up his mind to pvt 
Sir Sidney to death, whenever the means mere in his pow:r. y> Considering the open un¬ 
suspecting frankness of Sir Sidney, in all his dealings with the Arabs, it is wonderful 
this was not effected 

t The only remuneration required by Dieztear, for the supplies he twice sent te 
our fleet, was a few pieces of artillery taken by our army from the French in Egypt, 
or a little ammunition. It Is said, however, that no payment of any kind was ever 
ipade to him. 

X According to Volney, even that or Acre is unwholesome in summer. He speak* 
of Infectious vapours from lakes lithe low grounds; (vol. ii. p. 227.) thereby con¬ 
tradicting the statement made by the author, who is not, however, disposed to alter 
ifee account given above*, owing to the proofe whereby the opinion is maintained. 
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Black sea, and the sea of Aaof, have their periodical vapour* 
ofpestileuoe and death. Many of them are never free from 
bad air; and numberless are {lie victims who, unconscious of 
the danger, have been exposed to its etfects. Some attention 
should be paid to proper caution iu visiting countries so cir- 
dutnstanced; especially as it was affirmed by our great moral¬ 
ist,* that “the grand object of travelling is to see the shares tf 
the Mediterranean. Oh those shores,” said he, “ were die 
four great empires of the world; the Assyrian, the Persian, 
Greek, and Roman. All ouv religion, almost all our laws, al¬ 
most all our arts,, almost all that sets us above savages, ha* 
come to us from the shores of the Mediterranean,” Yet, iu 
exploring countries so situated, amoDg the ruins of ancient 
cities, and in the very midst of objects to which a literary tra¬ 
veller would most eagerly direct hfe attention; the danger to be 
apprehended from bad air is particularly imminent. Stagnant 
water, resulting from ruined aqueducts, from neglected wells, 
and many other causes, proves fatal by its exhalation. This I 
have found to be so true, with regard to ancient ruins iu the 
feoulh of Europe, that' I rarely recollect an instance where the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring district do not caution strangers 
against the consequences ot resorting thither during the sum¬ 
mer months ; consequences far more dangerous than any other 
accident to which travellers may fancy themselves exposed in 
foreign countries. By the introduction of these remarks, lam 
sensible of repeating observations already introduced ;f but the 
imp irtauceof the caution they convey cannot be too much en¬ 
forced. Places iftfected by such dangerous vapour may be dis¬ 
tinguished, at the setting or rising of the sun, by thick and 
heavy mists of a milky hue; these may' at that time be ob¬ 
served, liojferihg, aud seldom rising high above the soil ^ 
The mildest diseases inflicted by this kind of air, are quartan 
and tertian fevers: sometimes instant death is occasioned by 
them. The inhabitants of the gulph of Salernum and the coast of 
Baia, as well as those resident in the Pontine Marshes,^ suffer 

* Sec Boswell's Life of Johnson, voL ii. p. 6J. Loud. 1791. 
f See page Ul. c. vifi. of this volume. 

+ The air of any place Is seldom salutary where flies are found in great abundance 
A pother criterion of the sources of mephitic,exhalation is, the appearance of tbe 
arunao phragmttu. This plant, in warm countries, may generally be regarded by 
travellers as a training buoy." 

} A mal-aria prevails at Rome during summer; particularly in the 7Va»iKt*rf' w 
auburbsofthe city. This seems alluded to by Pliny, in a letter to Clemens, wherein 
be describee the residence of Regulas. 44 Tenet se trens Tybeiim in hortit , in prib+ 
latissimum solum porticibus inwnnsis. tipam statuis suit occvpavit. til ist in ttmatf 
avarittd svmptvosus, in svmmd itifamifi'jrtoriosus. P’exat ergo civitatem in saluberri ft 
tempore, et quod vesot solatium putot." rli A. Bpist. lib, iv. Bp. 2. Bipant. 1789. 
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\ iolent contraction of the joints, and appear in the most de¬ 
crepit! state after the immediate dauger of the fever lias sub¬ 
sided. Various parts of Asia Minor, of Egypt, Greece, and 
Italy, experience only the short period of their winter as a sea¬ 
son of health. During summer, a visit to the islands in the 
south of the Archipelago, (especially to the island of Milo,) to 
tbegulphs of Smyrna, Salonichi, and Athens, is as a passage 
to the grave; and over almost all the shores of the Black Sea, 
and the sea of Azof, it is impossible to escape the consequen¬ 
ces of bad air, w ithout the most rigorous abstiuence. Iu those 
countries, swarms of venomous iusects,by the torments they in¬ 
flict, warn mankind to avoid the deadly atmosphere. No idea 
can be given, from mere verbal description, of the appearance 
they present. The noise made by them is louder than can he 
imagined; and wlieu joined to the clamorous whooping of 
millions of toads, (such as the inhabitants of northern countries 
are happy never to have heard,) silence, the ordinary charac¬ 
teristic of solitude, is so completely annihilated, that the few r 
unfortunate beings occasionally found iu those fearful regions 
are strangers to its influence. 

The external view of Acre, like that of any other town in 
the Levant, is the only prospect of it worth beholding. The 
&ight of the interior exactly, resembles w hat is seen iu Constan¬ 
tinople, $nd in the generality of Turkish dues : narrow dirty 
lanes, with wretched shops, audas wretched inhabitants. Yet 
fume of the early travellers speak ol its pristine splendor, and 
of the magnificent buildings by which it was once adorned.* 1 
In the discordant accounts that have been published concerning 
its present state, some describe it as interesting iu the spectacle 
afforded by remains of former grandeur; w hile others relate, 
that the Saracens, after the final expulsion of the Christians, 
left not one stone upon another. It is a very common error to 
suppose every tiling barbarous on the part of the Mahometans, 
mid to attribute to the Christians, in that period, more refine¬ 
ment than they really possessed. A due alleutiou to history 
may show, that the Saracens, as they were called, were in fact 
more enlightened than their invaders ; nor is there any evi¬ 
dence for believing they ever delighted in works of destruction. 
Whatsoever degree of seventy they might exercise toward 
their invaders, the provoca ion they had received was unex¬ 
ampled. The treachery and shameful conduct of the Chris- 

* \ i.!. TliC it/um Terrs Sanstae Christian. AJricliOfnii. CoJom. 1628. p 6. 

x 
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iiaus, durii:- their wars in tire Holy Land, liave seldom been 
surpassed. 'Every treaty was violated ; and the most disho¬ 
nourable practices were said to be justified by the interests Of 
religion. Acre, during almost two centuries, was the principal 
theatre of the crusades, and it had been long memorable on ac- 
count of perfidies committed there by men'who 1 styled them¬ 
selves its heroes. The history of their enormities we derive 
from their own historians: nor is it possible to imagine what 
the tale would be, if an Arabic writer were presented to us 
with the Mahometan records of those times* After a most 
solemn covenant of truce, guarantied, on the part of the Chris¬ 
tians, by every consecrated pledge of honour and religion, they 
massacred, iu one day, nineteen of the principal Saracen mer¬ 
chants; who, upon, the faith of the treaty, resorted to Acre for 
commercial purposes.! And this, although it led to tile down¬ 
fall of the place,j was but a specimen of transactions that had 
passed upon many a former occasion.- Fuller,§ describing the 
state of the garrison previous to its last siege, drives us the fol¬ 
lowing animated picture of its condition : “ In it,” says he'll 

were some of all counlreys; so that he who had lost his na¬ 
tion, might find it here. Most of them had several courts to 
decide their causes in ; and the plentie of judges caused "the 
acarcite of justice, malefactours appealing to a triall in the 
courts of their own countrey. It was sufficient itinocencie for 
any offender in the Venetian court* that he was a Venetian. 
Personal acts were entituled national!* and made the cause of 
the couutrey. Outrages were everywhere practised, nowhere 

* A manuscript, which the author brought to England, of “ Sbeikahbeddin’s history 
of the reisns of Noureddui anti Sa/aheddin,” commonly called Salto&iiK, now deposited 
in the Hodleian Library at Oxford, might possibly.affo«tu>formaUon.of this nature. 

t Marin. Sanut. lib: iii. parsxii. e 2i. ' !K 

| .Sultan Serapha, indignant at this outrage, laid .siege to Acre, Tuith an army of 
160,1)00 infantry, and 6O.D00 cavalry, and took the city, A. D. 1201. This event took 
place upon the fiftlvof April, during so great a tempest, that the fugitives from' the 
girrisou, unable to reach the ships in toe }*ay, perd&hgd in, the waves. , Th^spirlted 
description of the confusion and slaughter that ensued ujfon the capture of the city, 
-together with the moral reflections of its-autboc, preserved in the* 4 GeiU'Deiper 
Francos,” (Hanov. 1611.) are well worthy of notice. ” Undiqut erat tremor^ ctpnvor, 
it gcmitus mortis. ‘ foldanvs qtroque ad qualvor jxtrtes tivUatisfetn {pits accendi, vl 
J'cttq et igne consumrret universa. liunc luit pcqcqta, sgd non abhtit civilcs sceiwtto, 
gratiis divinis ingraft i. Adipsam conjtiicbahl reget elprinciper terra; ad ipsam mittc- 


menta. Terra enim (jus sangninem deyoral quae CliT%sliano sanguine tola made suit; 
mare, obsorbet popQtot t; itadiftcin conhmtl ignis; aer 'jvmol et caligine tenebraiur.” 
Marin. Hanut. Secret. Fidel, true. lib. Iii. pars xii. cap. 21. 

$ Hlslorie qf the Holy Wane , Camb . 1651. Fuller thus qoaintIJr descriWs the pre¬ 
parations .made in Acre tosuatain theriege. "And norr fH6Iertimsbeing to brestleher 
last fail, stripped herself of aH cumbenoin clothesr noifirtuttMldn'n, aged persons, vrak 
Jolts (all such hindering help, and mmdftes tvUhovt arms) were'sent array, and frrlve 
thousand remained, conceived competent to make good the. placed Book iv. c. 23. 

I! Historic qf the Holy Wane, b. iv. c. 32. 
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punished.” If, upon Ihc capture of the-city, every building 
belonging to the Christians had been levelled with the earth, 
it is not more than might be expected in this enlightened age, 
from the retributive spirit of a victorious army, whose feelings 
have been similarly outraged. Fuller, indeed, asserts, that the 
conquerors, upon tbsft occasion, “evened all to the ground,*and 
(lest the Christians should ever after land here) demolished all 
buildings.” But the same author, upon the testimony of 
Sairdys, afterward insinuates his own doubt as to the matter of 
fact. *• Some say,” observes Fuller, speaking of the cooduet 
of the suitan, “ he plowed the ground whereon the citie stood, 
and sowed it with corn : but an eyc-witnesse* aflirmeth that 
there remain magnificent mines.’' The present view of Acre 
vouches for the accuracy ofSandys. The remains of a very 
considerable edifice exhibit a conspicuous appearance among 
the buildings upon the left of the mosque, toward the nbrtli 
side of the city. In tins structure, the style of architecture is 
of the kind we call Gothic. Perhaps it lias on that account 
borne, among our countrymen,! the appellation of “ King Rich¬ 
ard's Palace >•” although, in the period to which the tradition 
refers, tho English were hardly capable of erecting palaces, or 
any other buildings of equal magnificeucc. Two lofty arches, 
and part of the cornice, are all that now remain, to attest the 
former greatness of the superstructure. The cornice, orna¬ 
mented with enormous stone busts, exhibiting a series of hide¬ 
ous distorted countenances, whose features are in no instances 
alike, may either have served as allusions to the decapitation 
of St. John, or were intended for a representation of the heads 
of Saracens, suspended as trophies upon, the walls. But there 
are other ruins in Acre, an account of which was published in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, by a French traveller 
whereby it will appear, that many edifices escaped the ravages 
of the Saracens, far surpassing all that Sandys has described, 
or Fuller believed to have existed. A reference to this work 
will be here necessary, as many of the remains there mentioned 
escaped the observation of our party, notwithstanding a very 
diligent inquiry after the antiquities of the place ; and nothing 
can he more lamentably deficient than- the accounts given of 

'* Sandys, p. 204, f-ondon, 1637. 

1 •* There are,” says SjunUys, *• the ruines of a pahice, which yet doth acknowledge 
King Richard for the founder; confirmed liktvhe bv the passant lyon This tast'oV 
nervation may refer theori*iu of the building to the Genoese, who assisted Baldwin 
in the rapture of Acre, A. £). 1104, #ud had •* buildings and other immunities assigne-i 
them the Ron being a symbol of Genoa. 

* \ oya£« t'e la Terre Saintr last Kan 1 CW par M. 1. Dbubdan Paris, If.5~ 
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Acre by the different travellers who have Visited this part of 
Palestine, or have alluded to it in their writings.* Of those 
published in our language, .Maundrell’s and Poeocke’s are the 
best.f The former of these' respectable authors was, probably, 
no stranger to the work I have cited, if he did not - borrow his 
own description of the antiquities of Acre' from the account 
-here given.J Both of these writers consider the building, 
commonly called King Richard’s Palace, as the Church of St. 
Andrew. Perhaps it was that of St. John ihe Baptist, erected 
by the Knights of Jerusalem, whence the city changed its 
name of Plolemais for that of St. John d'Acre.i Lusignan, 

author of the History of the Revolt ofAli Bey,|| speaks-of 
parts of the ancient city, as built by the Knights of St. John.** 
The strange ornament of a human head with distorted features, 
as represented in the cornice of'lhe building, seems rather to' 
confirm this opinion; since it is after a similar manner that we 
see the head of St'. John barbarously delineated in those rude 
paintings used as idols in the Greek church. Boubdan des¬ 
cribes this btiildingff as exhibiting traces of a style of architec¬ 
ture .which we may peritfq^ennsider. ill some degree, the origi¬ 
nal of our ornamented Gothic, before its translation from, tljs 
Holy Land to Italy, to France, and to England. A similar 
circumstance lias been already noticed in the account of the 
Isle of Cyprus; and there are others in different parts of Pa¬ 
lestine. The rest of the ruins in Acre are those of the Arse- 

** See, for example, ihe works of Litligow, Sandys, Egmont and Heymaa, Paid 
Liras, Shaw, Baron de Tott, Perry, &c. Among the accounts given of Acre by these 
wr iters ,.tbat*of Paul Lucas is truly ludicrous. Arriving there, he proceeds to describe 
* he city; and excites our expectation by this marginal note, 1 * Description de edit 
viUp .** When the reader seeks the promised information, he finds only these words, 
" S. Jean d'Acre est on)nurd'Ami assez pcupUM See Voy. de Sieur P, Lucavhv. iii. 
tom. i p. 370 Amst. 1744. 

•f Jou**n. from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 52. Oxford. 1721. r >?. 

\ Douhdan performed his journey in 1652, and published Ihe account ofit at Paris, 
In quarto, A. I). IG57. Maundrell’s journey took place at Easter, 1697?nnd his *or\ 
appeared at Oxford, in 1703. It is from the similarity of the following passages that 
i.he author has ventured a remark concerning their common origin. . They are both 
describing the ruins of Acre. “ Lex rulnes de in ititle font tftit granites , let premiers 
detqueliex semt celles dc I'Eglise de Sni t Andri, qni est sur une eminence proctie de la 
nter,” The same subject is thus introduced by Afaundrell: “ Wjihin the walla there 
ftili appear several ruins ..... as first, those of the cathedral church, dedicated to 
f?t. Andrew, which stands not far from the sea side, more high and conspicuous than 
cheother ruins.*? 

*. The ftrtiek name of this pla^e, according to Ftra’jo, (p. 1077. ed. Oxon.) was Ace. 
Its Hebrew appellation Archo. (See Judges, i. 1.71 ) St. Jerom says, that it hail 
more anciently the name of Cath ; (see also Adrichotnii Theat. Terrs Sanctfe, p. 6.) 
a singular circumstance. cdn«ideririglhat the Goths, nr Geta. previous to their passage 
of the Hellespont, were from this country. Being augmented by Ptolemy the first, 
Ace was from him called Plolemais. . 

jj The second edition whs printed in London in 1781. I have not seen the Jjrxh 

■#* Revolt of Ali l}ey, p. 177. 

■jt Enjolivcs de milt monlurrs Moresques, (t outre $ cry me ns d'aYchitecture. 
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nal, of ihe College of llie Knights, the Palace ami Chapel of the 
Grand Master, and often or twelve otherchurghes; but they 
are now so intermingled with other buildings, and iq such au ut¬ 
ter stale of subversion, that it is very difficult to afford any sa¬ 
tisfactory description.* Many superb remains were observed 
by us in the pacha’s palace, in the khan, the mosque, the pub¬ 
lic bath, the fountains, and other works, of the town; consist¬ 
ing Defragments of antique marble, the shafts and capitals of 
granite and marble pillars, masses of the verd antique breccia, 
of ancient serpentine, and of the syenite and trap of Egypt. 
In the garden of Djezzar’s palace, leading to his summer apart¬ 
ment, we saw some pillars of yellow variegated marble, of extra¬ 
ordinary beauty ; but these lie informed us he had procured 
from the ruins of Caesarea, upon the coast between Acre and 
Jaffa,! t *ether with almost all the marble used in the decora¬ 
tions of his very sumptuous mosque. A beautiful fountain of 
white marble, close to the entrance of his palace, has also been 
constructed with materials from those ruins. 

We were, as usual, diligent in our inquiries, among the sil¬ 
versmiths of Acre, for medals and antique gems; but could 
neither obtain nor hear of any. The most ancient name of the 
city, AKH, has been observed upon small bronze medals found 
5n this country, but they arc extremely rare; and as it was an¬ 
nexed to the government of Sidon, in the earliest periods of its 
history, perhaps no silver coinage erf/fee ever existed. Even 
the bronze medals are not found in our English cabinets. The 
Hdonian medals, although better known, are not common. 
There is one. of matchless beauty and perfection, in the Im¬ 
perial Collection at Paris. Those of Plokmais have only- 
been observed in bronze: they exhibit the bearded - head of 
Jupiter crowned with laurels, and, for rever se, a figure of Cr 
res, with the legend 

11 T O A E M A I 2 j E P A X K A I A Syir A O r 


v. The author of the l”o'j<tge <k la.Txrre SrAnfc enters into some detail concerning 
rvory one of thc«*e ruins. According to him. three of the churches were originally 
dedicated to »St. H»ba, £t Thomas, and St. "Nicholas: there whs a No another church, 
dedicated to, ht. John. (Pee Voy. tie la T. S. p 597.) In the magnificent edition of 
the. account of the Holy Tiftnd by Christian. Adrichomins , printed at Cologne in 1638 , 
v e have the following enumeration, of publics edifices in Acre, when the city was an 
i pNropat bee, under the archbishop of Tyre. “ Instgmhie tonplnm S. Crttcu, rt 
rtU.’W i 5, Stibbar, clque hospitate daminorvm TcvtanicurvM ..iVec nun munitissima cash* 
(t turns , inter quas it hi, quam tnalediciam appellant, cxcetltbal- JEdts turn pubticae turn 
privataf, wagaifieM office pulcturrintac.'* Adrichooiii Theatrum Terr* Ninety, p. 6. 

t The ruins of Csesarea are about fu teen or iFepiy miles to the south of the ppjV 
of the n rom.’iftory of tilount CurmcJ 
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A very extraordinary accident happened the third day after 
our arrival, which had like to have put an end to all cur pur¬ 
suits in this /mi every other part of the world. We had been 
in the morning to visit Djezzar, and had passed the day in 
viewing the bezesten (a covered place for shops, very inferior 
to that of Constantinople or of Moscow,) the custom liousr, 
and some other objects of curiosity .in the place. Signor Ber- 
tocino, interpreter to the pacha, and the imperial consul, Mr. 
Catafago, came to. dine with us on board the Romulus. In the 
evening we accompanied them on shore, and took some coffee 
in the house of the consul, where we were introduced to the 
ladies of hjs family. We were amused by seeing his wife, a 
very beautiful woman, silting cross-legged by us upon the 
divan of his apartment, and smoking tobacco with a pipe six 
feet in length. Her eyelashes, as well as those of all the 
other women, were tinged with a black powder made of the 
sulphuret of antimony, and having by no means a cleanly ap¬ 
pearance, although considered as essential an addition to the 
decorations of a woman of rank in Syria, as her ear rings, or 
the golden cinctures of her aukles. Dark streaks were also 
penciled, from the corners of her eyes, along the temples. This 
curious practice instantly brought to our. -recollection* certain 
passages of scripture, wherein mention is made of a custom 
among oriental women of “ puffing the eyes in painting and 
which our English translators of the bibie,* unable to reconcile 
with their notions of a female toilet, have rendered “painting 11 
the face."’ Whether the interesting conversation to which-Iw 1 
observance of this, custom gave rise, or any other cause pre*' 
vented the consul from informing us of an order of the pacha, 
is nbw of no moment, but it was after the hour of eight when 
we left his hospitable mansion to return on board the Romulus; 
and Djezzar had decreed that no boat should pass the bar of 
the inner .harbour after that hour. The crew of * the long¬ 
boat were pulling stoutly for the ship, when, just as we were 
rowing beneath the tower of the battery that guards the inner 
harbour, a. volley of large stones came like canuon shot upon 
•js from above, dashed the oars from the hands of our sailors, 
and wounded three of them severely. It is very fortunate 
none of their brains were beat out, for some of the stones 
weighed several pounds. The cries of our wounded men 
gave us the first alarm, and presently another volley drove us 

*2 Kings, Is. 30. " And when Jehu ess come to Jezreel, Jezebel heard of it, soil 
•he pa'.nlcd her flue, and tired her head," !tc- 
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bavk H'ii.’i ail possible speed toward tiie shore. Not one of 113 
who sat in the stern of the boat received any injury. Captain 
CuJverhousc, and Mr. Loudon, purser of the Romulus, ran 
for the consul: the rest of us rushed into the ground floor of the 
watch tower whence the attack proceeded : it was a kind of 
guard room. Being the foremost of the party, I observed a 
man in the very act of descending from the tower into this 
place, evidently in some agitation. Having seized him by the 
collar, a struggle ensued: the other Arabs attempted to rescue 
him, and a general confusion prevailed, in the midst of which 
the .consul and Captain Culverhouso entered the place. It 
was some time before any order could be restored; our party 
were determined not to give up the culprit we had secured 
but the consul knowing him, and undertaking to be responsible 
for his appearance when called for, we retired, and went on 
board the Romulus. 

Next morning, word was brought to the ship, that unless the 
captain went on shore, the man would be put to death. We 
accompanied him to the consul’s hoitse, and met the pacha’s 
interpreter; but found that theiwhole was a fabrication; no 
notice had been taken of the event, and Djezznr was yet igno¬ 
rant of the circumstance. Upon this, Captain Culverhouse re¬ 
turned to his ship; and sent me to inform the pacha, that he 
sliQiuld be compelled to have recourse to other measures, if the 
insult offered to his majesty’s flag was not properly noticed ; 
and that he would go no more on shore until this was done. 
Determined, therefore, that Djezzar should have due informa¬ 
tion of the outrage, I took with me the stones which were 
found in the longboat, tied in a sack; one of the wounded 
sailors, and a midshipman, being ordered to accompany me. 
Signor Bertocino met ns upon the shore, assuring me that it 
was the hour when Djezzar always slept; that it would be 
certain death to any one of ills slaves who should wake him : 
and having earnestly entreated me not to venture to the pa¬ 
lace, he declined acting as interpreter. I resolved therefore to 
make myself understood without his aid; and ascended the 
staircase of the seraglio, toward the door of the apartment 
wherein Djezzar had always received us. This I found 
shut. The guards, mute, or whispering, began their signs to 
us, as we advanced, not to make any noise. The young mid¬ 
shipman, however, as well as myself, began to knock at the 
door, and immediately every one of the guards fled. It was 
some time before any notice was taken of our summons; but 
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at length the door was opened by a slave, appointed, as we 
were afterward informed, to keep flies from the pacha’s face 
during his sleep, and who always remained with him, in the 
outer apartment of his cbarem, for this purpose, during the re¬ 
pose he look in the day. This man, after putting his finger to 
iris lips, pushed us from the passage, saying, “ Heida! heula, 
rijour! hist! hist that is to sny, “ Begone, beg one, infidel 1 
hush! hush /” We called loudly for Djessar; and presently 
heard the murmuring of the old pacha’s voice in the inner 
apartment, somewhat milder than the growling of a bear, 
roused from his repose, calling for his slave. As soon as he 
had been told the cause of the disturbance, he ordered us to 
be admitted. I presented tnyself foremost, with my sack of 
stones; and understanding enough of Arabic to comprehend 
Irim when he asked what was the matter, untied the cloth, and 
rolled them before him upon the floor; showing him, at the 
same time, our seaman's broken shins and wounded shoulder. 
Bertocino was now loudly called -for by the pacha, and, of 
course, compelled to make his appearance; Djezzar-making 
signs to me and to the young officer to remained seated by 
him until his interpreter arrived. As soon as Bertocino had 
placed himself, as usual, upon his knees, by the pacha’s side, • 
aad informed him of the cause of our visit, an eider was 
given to one of the attendants, to bring the captain of the 
guard instantly into Djezzar’s presence. This man came: it 
appeared that bis absence from his post the preceding evening 
hail given occasion to the attack made upon the longboat; 
same of the fanatic Arabs thinking it a fine opportunity to 
strike a blow at a party of infidels. Nothing could exceed the 
expression of fury visible in Djezzar’s countenance at this in¬ 
telligence. It might have been said of him as of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, “ The form of his visage was changed.” Drawing his 
dagger, he beckoned the officer—as Bertocino trembling said 
to ils, “ Xon-yeu will be satisfied!” “ What,” said I, “ is lie 
going to do ?” “ To put to death that poor man,” added he, 
and scarcely were the words uttered, than I, more terrified than 
any of the party, caught hold of Djezzar’s arm; the midship¬ 
man adding Ilfs entreaties to mine; and every one of ns 
earnestly supplicating pardon for the poor victim. Ali we could 
obtain, was permission from the pacha to have the punishment 
suspended until Captain Culvevhouse was informed of the cir- 
enmstance, who, coming on shore, saved the man’s life; but no¬ 
thing could prevail upon Djezzar to grant him a free pardon. 
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He was degraded from his rank ai an officer, and we heard of 
him no more. 

The nest morning, at) Albanian general was ordered info 
the mountains, with a party of cavalry, to act against the 
Druses. 'Djezzar, who sent for us t6 inform us of- this circum¬ 
stance, further told us, that he entertained some apprehensions 
on account of our journey to Jerusalem ; but, said he, “ I have 
already sent messengers into the country, that every precau¬ 
tion may be used among the chiefs in the villages.” He 
spoke also of the news he had received from Egypt, whereby 
be understood that the Vizier had retreated from before 
Cairo, on account of the plague. “ Tins conduct,” said he, 
“ might be justifiable in a Christian general, but it is disgrace¬ 
ful in a Turk.”* He then informed us that upon Mount Car¬ 
mel lie had found several thousand large balls,f and never 
could discover a cannon to fit them ; but that a peasant had 
found a fieldpiece, which Buonaparte had concealed previous¬ 
ly to his leaving the country, capable of receiving every one 
of those balls. During this conversation, which lasted about 
an hour, interlarded, on the part of Djezzar, w ith a more than 
ordinary allowance of aphorisms, truisms, and childish stories. 
Tie - tvasTJCCIlpied, as'iisual, hi ciifting-pnpcr4“ta various shapes; 
such as those of coffee pots, pipes, cannon, birds, and flowers. 
At last, his engineer coming to consult him concerning the- Im¬ 
provements he imagined himself making in the fortifications of 
Acre, we took that opportunity to retire. Some notion may 
be formed of his talents in fortification, by simply relating the 
manner in which those works were carried on. He not only 
repaired the memorable breach caused by the French, and so 
ably defended by Sir Sidney Smith, but directed his engineers 
to attend solely to the place where the breach w as effected, re¬ 
gardless of all that might be wanted elsewhere. *• Some per¬ 
sons,” said he, putting ids finger to his forehead, “ have a head 
for these matters, and some have not. Let us see whether ov 

* Alluding f o the predeslinarlan doctrines of the Mahometans v.l»o> consider all 
endeavours to escape c oming events as impious and heretical. 

f Wo wtippOHed that, by these t.aJIs, Djezzar alluded to mineral concretions, <jf a 
• pbemi'dal form, found in that mountain As the Turks make u-e of stones instead of 
c annon shot. It is probable that Djezzar, who was in great want of ammunition, had 
determined upon tiding the stalagmites of Carmel for that purpose. Maun.lrell, how¬ 
ever, speaks of having seen, in the fields near Acre, •* large halls of atone, of at least 
thirteen or fourteen Inches- diameter, which were part of the ammunition u-ed in bat¬ 
tering the? city ; guns being then unknown.” e Journ. from Aleppo to Jerusalem, 
p. 54. 0\f. K'-1 Htrmont and Reyman saw, within the walls of the castlr , lt several 
itiSge stone hi/fift, thrown into it bit means of some military engine new unkmivn.'* TfRv. 
thrimvli pan of Jhuope, k<\ u»! i. p. 395. Lend* lift)- 
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not Buonaparte will make a breach there again. A breach is 
a breach, and a wall is a wajl!” 

Tlie bath of Acre is the tinest and best built of any thafw'e 
saw in the Turkish empire. We all bathed here, during our 
stay. Every kind of antique marble, together with large pillars 
of Egyptian granite, miglrt be observed among the materials of 
its construction. A great quantity of cotton is exported'frtim- 
tliis place. The country abounds iu cattle, corn, olives, atld 
linseed. In almost every town of Syria there is a fabric' for 
the manufacture of soap; but every thing depends upon the 
will of tlie pacha : the/produce of the land' was exported, or 
not, as it pleased Djezfcar, who cared very little for consequen¬ 
ces. Iiis avarice, it is true, prompted him to increase the in¬ 
come of his custom hokises, but his:ignorance, as it was observed 
of him by Baron de Tott,* prevented his discovering, that 
“speculations of revenue, wlieD they strike at industry, can¬ 
not, for that reason, ever be calculated on any principles of 
commerce.” 


ciiap. xm. 

T£LE liOLY LAND—ACRE TO NAZARETH,3 

Commencement erf the Author's Journey in the Holy Land- 
Gamp of Djessar Pacha's Cavalry—Cavalcade for the Ex¬ 
pedition— Syrian Tents—River Belus— Plants— Skefua- 
jier —Reception by the Agka—Grave of an Egyptian farm 
—Plain cfZabulon —Sappkura, or Sepphoms— Medals— 
Druses—Stale of Christianity in the Holy Land—Church 
of St. Joachim and St. Anne—Gothic Remains — Discove¬ 
ry of Ancient Pictures—Their probable Age—Country be¬ 
tween Scphoury and Nazareth—Dress of the Arabs — At$m 
cf the Plague —Nazareth —Condition of the Inhabitants— 
Fountain cf the Virgin—Custom illustrating a saying of our 
Saviour—Franciscan Convent—Pretended Miracle — Super¬ 
stitions of the Country—Empress Helena—Other Objects of 
Reverence in Nasarcth —Mensa Christi— Environs of flic 
Town — Ordinary Penance of Travellers in the llohj Rand. 

Upon the third of July, we began our journey to Jerusalem j 
intending fust to visit all those places in Galilee rendered te- 

♦ Memoirs voV li p. C2f>. ed, Lend. 17f5, 
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markable by the life and actions of. Jesus' Christ. "Wc left 
Acre,* by the southern "ate of the city; at four o’clock f. n.f 
It would be curious to ascertain when thi»plnce obtained a name 
so near to its ancient appellation, after bearing that of Ptole- 
mais, not only down to the time of Strabo. + but to that of Pliny, 
who also calls i t Colon ia( l an (hi. <> It is moreover named Pto- 
lemaib iu the history of the actious of the holy apostles, wherein 
mention is made of the visit to it by St. Paul and Ins compa¬ 
nions, during their voyage from Tj re to C* saves.j| Tlie edi¬ 
tor ot the Oxford edition of Strabo affirms that it'regained its 
ancient name under the Mahometans.'"* Ammiatius Marcelli- 
nus,+t as cited by Maundrelktt best explains the cause; by say- 
iug, that “the Greek ami Roman names of places never took 
amongst the natives of this country.” it is therefore most pro¬ 
bable that it always retained its original oriental appellation 
among the natives of Syria; and that the word “ Ptolcmais," 
used by Greek and Roman writers, and found upon medals of 
the city, struck after it was a Roman colony, was never adopt¬ 
ed by the indigenous inhabitants of the country. 

In the light sandy soil, containing a mixture of black vege¬ 
table. earth, which lies near the town, we observed plantations 
of water melons, pumpkins, and a little corn; also abundance 
of cattle. We continued along the sea shore until we arrived 
at the carrip of Djezzar’s cavalry. The pacha had fixed upon 
this place, as a point of rendezvous for mustering our party. 
Wc found our whole force to consist of twenty-three armed 
persons on horseback, with two camels laden; a cavalcade 
which the turbulent state of the country at this time rendered 
absolutely necessary for our security. The individuals com¬ 
posing it were, Captain Culverhouse, of the Romulus frigate; 
Mr. Loudon, purser of the same ship; Mr. Catafago, the ini- 

* Bmcardus aflirnis, that Acre was never included among the places properly be¬ 
longing to the Hedy Land. (Vi<J. I;oc. Terr. Sanct. Ueec.) “ Nunquom J\iit hrrac 
s.mrtat connumcrata, nee a fihis Israel unquam posscssa: tamclsf tribvi Astr in sorUm- 
cccidrrit." li may therefore be considered with regard to Phoenicia, which he'de¬ 
scries as a part of t^e Holy Land^what. Gibraltar now, is with reference to Spain. 
Hib mutes it the centre of his observations concerning Terra Sunday “taking his 
departure always.from that city.” It was moreover the rallying place of tUd'Chris- 
tian^, ip every period of the Crusades. t 

t About the same hour.' 63 years before',’ Pococke set out upon Uie same journey. 

■$ Strab. Geojtr. lib. xvi. p. 1077. ed. Oxpo. 

f Hist. Nat. lib. v. e. I'J. p. 204. ed. L. Bat. 1635- 

41 <Aqts, Kxi. 7, U.-~“ And when had finished our course from Tyre we came to 
Ptolnnai's .. . . And the next day, we that were of Paul’s company departed, and 
came unto Cntxarra,'* 

**” fc’uh .Mahommedanis nomcn vetusrevixit.” Vid. Annot. in Strtb. Geogr. ed 
Ojtpn p- 1077. 

H Lib. Xiv. Hist non longfi ah initio. 

jf Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 64. Qxf 1721. 
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penal consul; Signor Bertocino, interpreter lo the pacha; the 
Captain of Djezzar’s body guard; ten Arab soldiers of his ca- 
>alry; the cockswain of die captain’s barge; two servants; 
two Arab grooms belonging to Djezzar's stables; Antonio Ma- 
ituraki, onr own faithful interpreter; Mr. Cripps; and the 
author of these travels. This number was soon augmented by 
pilgrims from the different places we passed through, desirous of 
an escort to Jerusalem; so that at last we formed a redoubta¬ 
ble caravan. In viewing the camps of the country, we were 
struck by (be resemblance between the ordinary tents of Eu- 
lopean armies, and those used by Arabs in this part of Asia.— 
Perhaps there is no art of man more ancient than that of con- 
'jucting these temporary habitations; but although simplicity 
may be supposed their universal characteristic, they are by no 
means uniformly fashioned among ditferent nations. A variety 
of climate necessarily modifies the mode of their construction. 
The conic dwelling of the Laplander is not shaped after a mo¬ 
del borrowed from the waiidering hordes of Tartary; nor does 
the lodging place of a Calmuck resemble the wide-spreading 
airy pavilions of Syria. To what then can be owing the simili¬ 
tude w hich exists in this respect, between a tribe of Arabs and 
the inhabitants of Europe; unless the latter derived the luxury 
and the degance of their tents, as they did so many other of 
their refinements, from the inhabitants of this country, in the 
time of the crusades ? Where customs are beheld as they ex¬ 
isted during the first ages of the world, there is little reason to 
believe the maimer of building this kind of dwelling lias under¬ 
gone any material alteration. The tent of an Arab chief, in 
;d! probability, exhibits, at this day, an accurate representation 
of the Hebrew Shapheer ,* or regal pavilion of the Laud of 
Canaan : iis Asiatic form, and the nature of its mateiials, render 
H peculiarly adapted to the temperature of a Syrian climate: 
but viewing it in northern countries, where it appears rather as 
an article of elegance and of luxury, than of comfort or of utili¬ 
ty, w e can perhaps ouly explain the history of its introduction 
by reference to events, which, for more than two centmirs, 
enabled the inhabitants of such distant countries to maintain an 
intercourse with each other. 

I n the beginning of our journey, several of the escort amused 
us by an exhibition of the favourite exercise called djirit 

* See (farmer's Observations on Pass, of Scrip, vol. i. p. IL’O. eA LomJ. I80S, 
t See c. vii. of this volume. It is generally written Djerid. I'have written ft as 
it is pronounced. According to the Chevalier d'Arvjeux (Voy. daus Ja Palestine, 
p. 62. Par. 173 7*) it takes its name from the weapon used, which is a PJ'rtd. This 
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also by an equestrian sport, resembling a game called “ prison¬ 
er’s base”.in England. In the plain near Acre we passed a 
small conical hill, whereon we observed a ruin and several ca¬ 
verns: this answers to the situation assigned by Josephus for 
the sepulchre of Memnon.* We crossed the sandy bed of the 
river Belus, near its mouth, where the stream is shallow enough 
to allow of its being forded on horseback; here, it is said, Her¬ 
cules found tire plant colocasia, which effected the cure of his 
wounds. According to Pliny, the discovery of the art of mak¬ 
ing glass was made by some mariners who were boiling a ket¬ 
tle upon the sand of this liver;(■ at continued for ages to 
supply not only the manufactories of Sidon,J but all other 
places, with materials for that purpose.§ Vessels from 
Italy continued to remove it, for the glass houses of Ve¬ 
nice and Genoa, so late as the middle of the seventeenth centu¬ 
ry, |{ It seemed to us to be muddy, and mixed with various 
impurities: we afterward.regretted that we did not collect a 
portion, in order to examine whether it naturally contains an 
alkali. There is an air of something strained in the addition 
made to the story, concerning the Phoenician mariners, of the 
blocks of nitre used as props for their caldron. Pliny may 
have added this himself, by way of accounting for the acci¬ 
dent that followed. Farther toward the south,, in the east cor- 
. ncr of the bay of Acre, flows “ that ancient river, the river Kish - 
on,"*" a more coDsiderab e stream than this of Belus. .Nothing 
else was observed in this afternoon's journey, excepting a 
well, where the Arabs insisted upon halting, to prepare their 
coffee. Shepherds appeared in the plain, with numerous droves 
of cattle; consisting of oxeo, sheep and goats. As evening 
drew on, wc reached the foot of a hill, where the village of 
Shefhamcijj is situated. It is visible in the prospect from Acre, 
and stands upon the western declii ily of a ridge of eminences, 
risiug one above another, in a continuous, series, from Libanus 

Arabic word signifies the branch of a palm tree stripped of its leaves. Forne times canes 
or reeds, or common sticks, are employed ft>r the same purpose. A representation 
of this sport is given iu Niebuhr’s description of Arabia, tom- i. tab xv. Coaenh. 
1773. 

* Joseph De Bell. Jud. lib. ii, c. 9. 

| Hist. Nat. lib. xxxvi. c. 26. 

I Strabo says, it was carried to Sidon, to be made ready for fusion. Strab. Ceogr. 
Mb. xvi. p. 1077. ed. Oxoii. 

5«‘ Idoue tantum multa per secula gignendo fuit vitro.” Ibid. I, Bat. 1635. 

-|| Doubdan relates, that even in his time vessels from Italy came to be freighted 
with that sand. “ Quclques fois, qttop que fort rarement, quclques vaisscaux d' Italic m 
ont chargi pour cel effect ” Yoy, de la Terra Sainte, p. 599. 

•» See the sublime song of JJeborah, (Judges, v. 20,21.) ” They fought from heaven; 
Uie stars In their course fought against Sisera. The river Kisfcon swept them away, 
that ancient river, the river Kishon.” 

■ft Written Shafa Avtre by d’Anville, in his Carte de la Phanicie, published at Paris, 
In 1780 In Egmont and Heyman’s Travels (vol- ii. p. 15.) the same village is called 
'Chq/hmora ; and in the journal of one of the party who was with the tuthor, he find* 
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to Carmel. The laud, uncultivated as it almost every wbeie 
appeared in Djezzar’s dominions, was redundantly fertile, and 
much covered with a plant exhibiting large blossoms of aggre¬ 
gated white flowers, resembling those of the wild parsley : I 
believe it to have been the cachrys libanotis. Of all the plants 
we noticed during our journey, this is the only one we neglect¬ 
ed to add to our herbarium, from the absurd notion that what 
appeared so common might be had any where, and at any time. 
It disappeared when our distance from the sea was much in¬ 
creased. The variety and beauty of the different species of 
Carduus, or thistle, in this country, are well worth notice; a 
never failing indication of rich soil in any land, but here mani¬ 
festing the truth of Jacob’s prophecy, who foretold the “ fatness 
of the bread of Asher,” and the “royal dainties” of his terri¬ 
tory .* We observed one in particular, whose purple head co¬ 
vered all the inland parts of Palestine with its gorgeous hue. 
After we had quitted the valley, and ascended the hill, we ar¬ 
rived about eight p. m. at the agba’s mansion, the chief of the 
village. Being conducted up a rude flight of steps, to the 
top of the house, we found, upon the flat roof, the aglia of 
Shefhairier seated upon a carpet; mats being spread before 
him, for our reception. Djezzar had despatched couriers to the 
aghas and sheiks in all places where we were instructed to 
halt, that provisions might be ready, as for himself, when we 
arrived. Without this precaution, a large party would be in 
danger of starving. Tire peasants of tire country are wofuily 
oppressed; and what little they have, would be carefully con¬ 
cealed, unless extorted from them by the iron rod of such a ty¬ 
rant as Djezzar. Judging by the appearance our supper pre¬ 
sented, a stranger might have fancied himself in a land of abun¬ 
dance. They brought boiled chickens, eggs, boiled rice, and 
bread; this last article, being made into thin cakes, is either 
dried in the sun, or baked upon hot stoues.f They prepare it 


it written ChtfFhambre. Thus is there no end to the discordance caused t.y writing 
the names of places uiere’y as they seem to he pronounced; particularly among tra¬ 
vellers of different countries, when each individual adapts an orthography suited to 
Uis own language. 

* Genesis, xtiX-20. 

4 The account given by the Chevalier d’Arvieux (in the narrative of his very inte¬ 
resting travels, aa they were published by Dt La Roque) concerning one inode of 
making bread among the Arabs, seems to frustrate a passage in the Psalms, “ Or rver 
vour pots blenadt hot with thorns." (Ps. lviii. 8.) According to d’Arvieux, the Arabs 
heat stone pitchers by kindling fires in them, and then dab the outside with dough, 
which is tbtis baked. “ They kindle " says he, “ ajire in a large stone pitcher: and nhtn 
it is hot they mix the meal in water, as we do to make paste , and dab it with the hoJlow 
of their hands upon the outside of thepitck&.artd this sqft pappy dough spreads and is 
baked in an instant: the heat of the pftmf having dried up all Us moisture, the bread 
comes off in small thin slices, like ontfof tnsr wafers” Voyage fait par ordre dii Roy. 
Louis XIV. c. xiv, p.283. Par. 1717. fieealso the English edition, Lqnd 172J. 
C- ijY. p- SOI. 
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fresh for every meal. Wine, as a forbidden beverage, was not 
offered to us. We supped upon the roof, as we sat; and were 
somewhat surprized in being told we'were to sleep there also. 
'■ trig the aglia said tfould be necessary, in order to avoid the 
fleas; but they swarmed in sufficient number to keep the whole 
party sleepless, and quite in torment, during the few hours we 
allotted to a vain expectation of repose. The lapse of a cen¬ 
tury has not effected the smallest change in the manners of the 
inhabitants of this country, as appears by the accounts earlier 
travellers have given of the accommodations they obtained, 
llishop Pococke’s description of his lodging at Tiberias exactly 
corresponds with that of our receptiou here.* A wicker shed, 
or hovel, upon one side of the roof, w as found capable of con¬ 
taining six of us; the rest extended themselves, in the open air, 
upon the stuccoed roof, and perhaps, on that account, were 
somewhat further removed from the centre of the swarm of ver¬ 
min ; our situation being, literally, a focus, or point of concourse. 

At three o’clock we roused all the party, and were on horse* 
back a little before four. We could discern the town of Acre, 
and the Romulus frigate at anchor, very distinctly from this 
place. In a cemetery hard by, we noticed a grave, so con¬ 
structed as to resemble an Egyptian mummy : it was plastered, 
over, and afterward a face and feet had been painted upon the 
heap, like those pictured upon the cases wherein mummies are 
deposited. After leaving Shef hamer, the mouutainous territory 
begins, and the road wiuds among valleys covered with beau¬ 
tiful trees. Passing these hills, we entered that part of Galilee 
which belonged to the tribe of Zabulon; whence, according to 
the triumphal song of Deborah ami Barak, issued to the battle 
against Sisera, "tluy that handled the pen of the writer.” The 
scenery is, to the full, as delightful as in the rich vales upon the 
south of the Crimea; it remineded us of the finest parts of 
Kent and Surrey. The soil, although stony, is exceedingly 
rich, but now entirely neglected. That a mau so avaricious 
as Djezzar could not discern the bad policy of his mode of go¬ 
vernment, was somewhat extraordinary. His territories were 
uncultivated, because he annihilated all the hopes of industry; 
but had it pleased him to encourage the labours of the 
husbandman, he might have been in possession of more wealth 

* " Wo supped on tlie top of the house, for coolness, accordiug to their custom 
*fid lodged there liktwlte , in a sort of close/, about ei^hlfcet square, of n icker work ', 

plastered round tonard the. bottom, but without any door* . The “place abounds 

with vermin." PocockeM Trav. vert. lip. 69. Load. 17^5. 
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nnd power than any pacha’in the grand signior’s dominions, 
Tlie delightful plain of Zabuion appeared every where cover¬ 
ed with spontaneous vegetation, flourishing in the wildest exu¬ 
berance. The same proof of its fertility is given by other tra¬ 
vellers*. As we proceeded across this plain, a castle, once the 
acropolis of the city of Sapphura,t appeared upon a hill, dis¬ 
tant from Shefhamer about seven miles. Its name is still pre¬ 
served, in the appellation of a miserable village, called Sephoii- 
ry. An ancient aqueduct, which conveyed water to the city, 
now serves to supply several small mills. We were told, that 
the French had been quartered in All these villages; that their 
conduct had rendered the name of a Frenchman, once odious, 
very popular among the Arabs; that they paid punctually for 
every- thing they required; and left behind them notions, con¬ 
cerning the despotic tyranny of the Turks, which the govern¬ 
ment of that country will not find it easy to eradicate. We as¬ 
cended the bill to the village; and found the sun’s rays, even 
qt this early hour of the morning, almost insupportable. If we 
had not adopted the precaution of carrying umbrellas, it would 
have been impossible to continue the journey. The cactus fi- 
cus--m<licus, or prickly pear,- which grows to a prodigious size : 
in the Holy Laud, as in Egypt, where it is used as a fenc^ for 
the hedges of enclosures, sprouted luxuriantly among the rocks, 
displaying its gaudy yellow blossoms, amidst thorns defying all 
human approach.^ We afterward saw this plant, with a stem, 
or trunk, as large as the mainmast of a frigate. It produces a 
delicious cooling fruit, which becomes ripe toward the end of 
Jufy, and is then sold in all the markets of the country. 


* Particularly by Poppqke, Description of the East, vol w. part irLond. 1745. 
tin the enumeration of the cities of Judah, (Joshua, xv. 55.) this plare is 
tjonpd with Carmel . under the name of Ziph And ttavid is saidlo have hid himself 
■with the Ziphiles , in strong holds in the Hill of Hachilah, (I Sam. xxiii. 19 ) Hariluin, 
(N,um. Antiq. illust p. 450. Paris* 1684.) upon the subject of its appellation, says, 
More.porro Hebraeo Stforin dicimus, quanquam in scribendo. Gneci *que atque 
Latioi, SfTrtpt'.'piv et Spphorin seribunt ” Cellarius writes it Scpphoris, from Josephus, 
(lib iii. De Bell. cap. 3.) Etirtpwpu pf^'ern oust* toj raAi\ct,'ai Brocardua, 

(Theet. Terr. Sanct.) as from the Greek, Sepkoron, *nd£epkorvm ; also Scpbor, under 
which m*me it occurs in the writings or some authors. It is, according to Cellanus, 
the Zipper or Zippori, of the Rabbins. In the Codex Palatinus of Ptolemy, (W>. v. 
capV 16.) the name however occurs so nearly according to the manner in which it is 
bow" pronounced in the country (2tt7r<pouP<*), that this ancient reading may be pre¬ 
ferred to any other. A curious etymology of Zipporis is noticed by Ceilariusj (lib. 
\\\ f c 13 . Lips. 1706.) “ Judaeis est Zlpporis, ut in Talmud. Megill. fol. 6. col. 

1 aiunt, quia rnontfin^idet, sievt avis.’ ^ 

' i It i« applied to the fame use in the West Indies. Baron de Tott notices its im¬ 
portance, as ft fence, iq tbe Holy tand.' “ The Indian.0g tree, of which the hedges, 
are forme tl, serves as an imuvmnuntabte barrier for the .security of the fields.” (Me¬ 
moirs vol i>. f>- 312. Tond. }7!>5.) It jnlght, in certain latitudes, answer temporary 
purposes as an outwork or fortification. Artillery has no effect upon it; tire will not 
act upon'it; pbocers cannot approach it^ and neither cavalry nor infantry can tra¬ 
ipse it. 
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Sapphuua, or Sepphoius, how Sephoury, was once the chief 
city anti bulwark of Galilee.* The remains of its fortifica¬ 
tions exhibited to us an existing work of Herod, who, after its 
destruction by Varus, not only rebuilt and fortified it, but 
made it the chief city of his tetrarchy.f Here was held one 
of the five Sanhedrims of Judtea.| Its inhabitants often 
revolted against the Romans. § It was so advantageously sit¬ 
uated for defence, that it was deemed impregnable. In later 
ages, it bore the name of Diocatsarea.\\ Josephus relates, that 
the inhabitants of Scppkoris amicably entreated Vespasian, 
when he arrived in Ptolemais.** Harduin commemorates 
medals of the city, coined afterward, under the Romans, in the 
reigns of Domitiau and of Trajan.ft Wewere not fortunatein our 
search for medals, either here, or in any other part of the Holy 
Land; and, speaking generally of the country, these antiqui¬ 
ties are so exceedingly rare, that the peasants seemed unac¬ 
quainted with the objects of our inquiry. This was not the 
case among the Arabs in Egypt, nor in any part of Greece. It 
is true, the French had preceded us, and they might have car¬ 
ried off the few which had of late years been discovered; but 
they had weightier matters to consider, and the inhabitants 
among whom we made our inquiry did not mention iiaving 
supplied them with any reiiques of this kind. When we arriv¬ 
ed in the village, we were invited to visit the house of St. Anne. 
The proposal surprised us, coming from persons in the Arab 
dress; but we afterward found that the inhabitants of Galilee, 
and of the Holy Land in general, are as often Christians as 

* EtTTtpwpiv, iirylffTw nh outrav rfif rctAiAecicu rr<5Aiv, ipufiv<$TaTC|) 5i ijrntri<r(it*^v 
X W P‘V* * a < (ppoupaw £Xou rot) Wvavs itroRtvnv. “ Scpphoris, qua Galilaa maxima , el in 
tutiumo loco condita, tatiusque geniisjutura praesidio.^ Joseph, lib. lii. Bell JutJ 
cip. i- p- 832. 

t Joseph. Antiq. lib. xviii. c. 3. 

♦ Ibid. lib. xiv- C- 10. 

} Of which instances are mentioned by various authors. Of Iv Ai 0 J»cu<raptfy r fis 
fluKet o-Tt'vm *l«5aroi jram ‘Pcojjafwv Stria dvrfouv. (Socret. Hist. il. c, 33.) “ Judsei 
am Diocatsaream Palaestinae incolebant contra Romanos arma sumserunt” See also 
wozotneo. Hiator. lib iv. e. 7. 

|| Cellarius, tom ii. p. 499. Lips. 1706. and the authors by him cited. Hieronymus 
de Locis Ebr. in Araba s “ Est et alia villa, Arabfi nomine, in finihus Diocaesareze, 
qu® olim Sapborlne dicebatUr.” Hegesippus, lib. i. cap. 30. “ Praeveniens adventus 
*ui nuntio Sepphorim prisco vocitatam nomine, quam Diocaesareara postea nuncupa- 
verunt." 

** Kal xara ra&rnv fliraiTfi<riv otiTtp rnv irdAiw of tnj raAtAai'cw Ebr^wpiv wiSunot, 
rflv rfiif flpnviai q povoDvtir. “ la h&cporro civitate occurrerunt ei Sepphorjta?, 
qui Galilee* oppidum incoiunt, animia pacis atudiosis." Joseph, lib. iii. Bell. Jud. 
cap. I. 

it CEI"I<I>OPHNQN. “ Domitiani ac Trajani nummi, e Cimelio Uegio, quorum 
postremum laudat Patinus. p. 183, cum palm®, effigie, qui Phomices in primis, ac 
Jud®® typus.” Hardulnl Numm. Antiq. illust. p. 449. Paris, 1684. See also Patti? 
p, 146. and Vaillant, Imp. August, et Ca»s. Numism. pp. 23> 31. Par. 1693, 

y 2 
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U \ e y areJM^lioroetaos; indeed, they sometimes consider liiem- 
sel v.es equally followers of Mahomet and of Christ. The Dru¬ 
ses, concerning whom, notwithstanding the detailed account 
published by .Niebuhr* and by Yolney,f we have never receiv¬ 
ed due historical information, worship Jonas, the Prophets, and 
Mahomet. They have also Pagan rites; and some among 
them certainly oflfer their highest adoration to a calf.J This 
account of their religion we received from a sensible and well- 
informed member of their own community. The worship of 
the calf is accounted for, iu their Egyptian origin ;$ (he remains 
of superstition, equally ancieut, being still retained in that 
country. Although the vicinity of Mount Libanus may be 
considered as the residence of the main horde of this people, 
stragglers, and detached parties of them, may be found iu every 
part, of the Holy Land. The inhabitants of Sephoury are gene¬ 
rally 'ftlaronites.11 yet even here we found some Druses. T hose 
o/Jfazaretli are Greeks, Maronites, and Catholics. Cana of 
Galilee is tenanted by Greeks only ; so is the town of Tiberias. 
In Jerusalem there are sects of every denomination, and, per¬ 
haps, of almost every religion upon earth. As to those who 
call themselves Christians, in opposition to the Moslems, we 
found them divided into sects, with whose distinctions we were 
often unacquainted. It is said there are no Lutherans; aud if 
we add, that, under the name of Christianity, every degrading 
superstition and profane rite, equally remote from the enlight¬ 
ened tenets of the gospel, and the dignity of humau nature, 
are professed and tolerated, we shall afford a true picture of the 
state of society in this country. The cause may be easily assigned. 
The pure gospel of Christ, every where the herald of civilization’ 
aud of science, is almost as little known in the Holy Laud asm 

* Voyage en Arable, tom. ii. p. 348. Amsterd. 178m. 

T Travel in Egypt aad Syria, vol. ii.p. 33 . Loud. J787. 

t The worship of the calf has been doubted, and by some denied; but the existenc* 
of this curious relique of the ancient mythology of Egypt, as well as of the worship 
oif^enus, among the inhabitants of Mount Libanus, is, now placed beyond dispute. 
Colonel Capper, ‘journeying, over lendr from India to Cyprus, in order to joiD our 
fleet in the Mediterranean, informed the author that he had witnessed the existence 
of the last-mentioned superstition. 

} fcee a note in the last chapter, p. 224. 

|j A very curious account of the Marpn.ite Christians, collected from their own his¬ 
torians, is given by De la Roque, (Voyage en Syrie et du Mont Liban, Par. 1722.) 
wherein it is stated, that this sect were named from their founder, St. Mar on, a Syrian 
hermit, who lived about the beginning of the fifth century, and whose life is written 
by Theodoret. His austere mode of living spread his reputation ail oxer the east. 
St. Chrysostom wrote a letter to him fwmn the place or his exile, (“Ad Maronem. 
.Monachum et Presbyterum Epist. 8. Joan. Chrysost. 36 ”) which letter fixes very 
nearly the time when St. Maron lived, which was about the year of Christ 400. Po- 
cocke says (Descript, of the East, vm. i'r. p. 94 ) that the Maroiiites- are esteemed, 
more honest than any other sect of Christians in the east. 
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(thdipimrnia cr New Holland. A scries oflegendary tradi¬ 
tions, mingled • with remains of Judaism, and the wretched 
phantasies of illiterate ascetics, may now and then exhibit a 
glimmering of heavenly light; but if we seek for the "blessed 
effects of Christianity in the land of Canaan, we must look for 
that period, when “ the desert shall blossom as the rose, aud 
the wilderness become a fruitful field.” For this reason we 
had early resolved to make the sacred Scriptures our ouly 
guide.throughout this interesting territory ; aud the delight af¬ 
forded by the internal evidences of truth, in every instance 
where their fidelity of description was proved by a comparison 
with existing documents, surpassed even all we had anticipa¬ 
ted.* Such extraordinary instances of coincidence, eveu with 
the customs of the country as they are now exhibited, and so 
many wonderful examples of illustration afforded by contrast¬ 
ing die simple narrative with the appearances presented, made 
ns only regret the shortness of our time, aud the limited sphere 
of our abilities for the comparison. When the original compi¬ 
led of “ Observations on various passages of scripture” un¬ 
dertook to place them in a new light, aud to explain their 
meaning by relations incidentiy mentioned in books of Voy¬ 
ages and Travels into the East, he was struck by communica¬ 
tions the authors of those books were themselves not aware of 
having made ; and it is possible, his commentators may discern 
similar instances in the brief record of our journey. But if the 
travellers who have visited this country (and many of them 
were men of more than ordinary talents) had been allowed full 
leisure for the inquiry, or had merely stated what they might 
have derived solely from a view of thecounlry, abstracted from 
the consideration and detail of the lamentable mummery where¬ 
by (lie monks in all the convents have gratified the credulity 
of every traveller for so many centuries, and which in their 
subsequent relations they seem to have copied from each other, 
we should have had the means of elucidating the sacred wri¬ 
tings, perhaps in every instance, where the meauing has been 
“ not determinable by the methods commonly used by learned 
men.'"! 

* Solo equidem tmilta loca falsoosteodi ab hominibus lucri avidis per uoivercaro 
PulSdtfnam; «c si baic et ilia miranrla opera ib) patrata fuisaent, sed hoc tauten negari 
non potest, allqua sane certosciri,” Relandi Palaestiuft, cap. iv. in Thesaur. Antiu 
J&acrar. Ugolini, vo] vi. Veoet. 1746. 

t Tb^ Rev. Thomas Harraer. See the different editions of his work, 1764, J777. 
17^7: and especially tho/bvrM, published in 1803,bv Dr- Adam Clarke.. 

t See the title to the work above mentioned. 
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The House of St. Anne, at Sephoury, presented us with the 
commencement of that superstitious trumpery, which; for a 
long time, has constituted the chief object of devotion and of 
pilgrimage in the Holy Land, and of which we had afterward 
instances without number. 1 * A tradition prevails that St. 
Joachim and the mother of the Virgin Mary resided in this 
place: accordingly, some pious agent of Constantine the First 
erected over the spot where the monks fancied their house had 
stood, or, what is more likely, over what they vouched for be¬ 
ing the house itself, a most magnificent church. The remains 
of this saucluary were what we had been iuvited to see; and 
these now bear the name of the house I have mentioned. 
The visit was, however, attended by circumstances which may 
possibly interest the reader more than the cause of it will iu- 
duce him to imagine. 

We were conducted to the ruios of a stately gothic edifice, 
which seems to have been one of the finest structures in the 
Holy Land. Here we entered, beneath lofty massive arches 
of stone. The roof of the building was of the same mate¬ 
rials. The arches are placed at the intersection of a Greek 
cross, and originally supported a dome or a tower : their' ap¬ 
pearance is highly picturesque, and they exhibit the grandenr 
of a nobie style of architecture. Broken columns of granite 
and marble lie scattered among the walls, and these prove how 
richly it was decorated. We measured the capital of a pillar 
of the order commonly called Tuscan, which we found lying 
against a pillar of granite. The top of this formed a square of 
three feet. One aisle of this building is yet entire; at the 
eastern extremity whereof a small temporary altar had been 
recently constructed by the piety of pilgrims: it consisted of 
loose materials, and was of very modern date. Some frag¬ 
ments of the original decorations of the church had been ga¬ 
thered from the ruins, and laid upon this altar; and, although 
it was opeu to every approach, eveu Mahometans had abstain¬ 
ed from violating the sacred deposit. We were less scrupu¬ 
lous ; for among these, to our very great surprise, we noticed 
au ancient painting, executed after the manner of the pictures 
worshipped in Russia,! upon a square piece of wood, about 
half au inch in thickness. The picture, split through the 
middle, consisted of two pieces: these, placed one upon the 


* A house supposed to have belonged to the same persons is afco shown in JertlSa* 

‘m. 

1 See the first part of these travels* ch. IJ*. 
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olheiy lay, covered with dust and cobwebs, upon the altar. 
From its appearance, it was evident that it had been found 
near the spot, the dirt not having been removed; and that the 
same piety, which had been shown in collecting together the 
other scraps, had also induced some person to place it upon the 
altar, as a relique. How long it had remained there could 
not be ascertained; but in all probability it had lately been 
deposited, because the cattle, coming into this place, might 
have disturbed it; and the Moslems, from their detestation of 
every pictured representation of the human form, would have 
destroyed it. the instant it was perceived by them. We there¬ 
fore inquired for the person to whom this place principally be¬ 
longed. An Arab came, who told us the picture had been 
found in moving a heap of rubbish belonging to the church; 
and that there were others like it, which were discovered in 
clearing some stones and mortar out of an old vaulted lumber- 
room belonging to the building, where certain of the villagers 
had since been accustomed to keep their plaster bee-hives* and 
working utensils. To this place he conducted us. It was 
near the altar. The Arab opened it for us; and there, in the 
midst of bee-hives, implements of husbandry, and other lum¬ 
ber, we found two pictures upon wood, of the same kind, al¬ 
most entire, but in the condition which might be expected from 
the manner of their discovery. Of these curious reliques, 
highly interesting, from the circumstances of their origin, and 
their great antiquity, as specimens of the art of painting, a 
more particular description will now be given. 

The first, namely, that which was found in two pieces upon 
the altarf represeuts the interior of an apartment, with a man 


* Hasselqu>9t was at this place upon the firth of Way, 1751. The moeks who were 
with him alighted to honour the ruins of the church. “ The inhabitants,” says he, 
•’ breed a great number of bees. They make their hives of clay, four feet long, and 
halTa footln diameter, as in Egypt.” This sort of bee hive is also used in Cyprus 

^Savingpresented this picture to the Rev. T. Kerrich, principal librarian of the 
University of Cambridge, exactly as it was found upon the altar of the church of 
Sepboury, that gentleman, well known for the attention he has paid to the history of 
ancient painting, has. at the author’s request, kindly communicated the following re¬ 
sult of his observations upon the subject. 

“ This ancient picture is on cloth, pasted upon wood, and appears to be painter! 
in water colours upon a priming of chalk, and then varnished, in the manner taught 
by TheophUus,(l) an author who i$ supposed to have lived as early as the tenth 
century .(2) ' 

*• It K a fragment, arid nearly one fourth part of it seems to he lost. Three per¬ 
sons who liy tho nimbus or glory about the head of each, must be all saints, are at * 
table, on which are radishes , or some other roots, bread, &e. Two of the figures *ro 
sitting, and one of them holds a gold vessel, of a particular form, with an ear-, th* 


'1) See Raspe’s Essay on Oil-Painting, p. 68, and 87. 4to. Land ITS- 
t2) fago -’e, cf the same book. 
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aod woman sealed at their supper table. The marks of age 
are strongly delineated ip the features of these two personages. 
A joung, female is represented as coming into the house, afiti 
approaching the table in haste, to communicate intelligence. 
Her left hand, elevated, points toward heaven. A circular 
symbol of sanctity surrounds the beads of all of them; and 
the picture, according to the most ancient style of painting, is 
executed upon a golden back ground. The subject seems evi¬ 
dently the salutation of Elizabeth by the Virgin, in (he house 
of Zacharias.* Upon the table appears a flagon, some 
radishes, and other articles of food. Elizabeth is represented 
holding a cup half filled with red wine, and the Virgin’s right 
band rests upon a loaf of bread.f A chandelier, with lighted 
candles, hangs from the ceiling; and, what is more remarkable, 
the Fleur de Lis, as an ornament, appears among the decora¬ 
tions of the apartment. Tile form of the chalice in the hand 
of Elizabeth, added to the circumstance of the chandelier, 
give to this picture an air of less antiquity than seems to cha¬ 
racterize the second, which we found in the vaulted chamber, 
near the altar; although these afford no document whereby its 
age may be determined. Candelabra, nearly of the same 
form, were in use at a very early period, as we learn from the 
remains of such antiquities io bronze; and the lily,* as a symbol 

•tbera gold cup, with red liquor in it: the third appears to be speaking, and points 
up- to heaven. 

** The glories, and some other parts of the picture, are gilt, as the whole of the 
hack ground certainly was originally. 

44 It is undoubtedly a great curiosity, and very ancient, although it may be ex¬ 
tremely difficult to fix its date with any degree of accuracy. From the style I cannot 
conclude any thing, a* I never saw any other picture like it; but there is nothing m 
the architecture represented in It to induce us to suppose it can be later than the end 
of the eleventh century; and it may be a great deal older. 

* Lukefi. 39, 46. 

t Probably intended as an allusion to the elements of 'the holy sacrament. 

+ The vulgar appellation of Flower de Luce is given in England to a species of iris, 
but the flower originally designated by the French term Finer de Us. was, as its name 
implies, a lily. Jt i9 represented in all ancient paintings of the Virgin, and sometime* 
in the band of the archangel, ih pictures of the annunciation; thereby denoting the 
advent of the Messiah. Its original consecration was of very high antiquity. • In 
the Song of Solomon (ch. ii. 1, 2.J it is mentioned with the rose, as an emblem of the 
church: 4 ‘ I am the rose of Sharon, and the lily of the valley.” This alone is suffi¬ 
cient to explain its ap;»earance upon religious paintings. Its introduction as a typo 
io heraldry may be referred to the crusades. Jt appears in the erowu worn by Edr 
ward the Confessor, according to.a coin engraved both in Speed and in Camden. But 
there is another circumstance which renders its situatioaupon pictures of the Virgin 
peculiarly appropriate: the word Nazareth, in Hebrew, signifies a flower : and St 
Jerom, who mentions this circumstance, (tom. I. epist. xvii. ad AlarcellaraSee 
also Fuller’s Palestine, book lit 6. p. U3. I.ond. 1650) considers it to he the cause 
of the allxsion made to a flower in the prophecies concerning Christ. Mariiius Sana- 
tija hints at this prophetical allusion in the writings of Isaiah. These are his words: 
** H®c est ilia amabilis civitas Nazareth ,quxflorida interpretatur:in qufcJfo* campi 

omur* 3dlim in Virgine Verbum carO effihifur.Ornatu* tamen illo nobili /tore, super 

quern const at cpiritum domini quievis$e. ‘ Actnad,' inquit Isayas, 1 flvs.de rodito 
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of Christianity, has been found upon religious pictures as long 
as any specimens of the art of painting have been known, 
which bear reference to the history of the church. The wood 
of the sycamore was used for the backs of all these pictures; 
and to this their preservation may be attributed; as the syca¬ 
more is never attacked by worms, aQd is known to endure, 
unaltered, for a very considerable time. Indeed, the Arabs 
maintaiu that it is not, iu any degree, liable to decay. 

The secoud exhibits a more ancient style of painting : it is 
a picture of the Virgin, bearing, in swaddling clothes, the in¬ 
fant Jesus. The style of it exactly resembles those curious 
specimens of the art w hich are found in the churches of Rus¬ 
sia;* excepting, that it has an Arabic, instead of a Greek, in¬ 
scription. This picture, as well as the former, is painted ac¬ 
cording to the mode prescribed by Theophilus, in his chapter 
“ De Tabulus Altarium ;”f which alone affords satisfactory 
proof of its great antiquity. The colours were applied to a 
priming of chalk upon cloth previously stretched over a wooden 
tablet, and covered with a superficies of platen or size. The 
Arabic inscription, placed in the tipper part of the picture, 
consists only of these words < 

Spar;! the (UitBln. 


The third picture is, perhaps, of more modern origiu than 
cither of the others, because it is painted upon paper made of 
cotton, or silk rags, which has been also attached to a tablet of 
sycamore wood. This is evidently a representation of the Vir¬ 
gin Mary aud the child Jesus, although the words “ ULlje 8?ot?>” 
in Arabic, arc all that can be read for its illustration; what fol¬ 
lowed having been effaced. Three lilies are painted above 

Jesse* et requiescct super evmspiritus domlnl.'” (Marin. Sanut. Secret Fidel. Cruc. 
lib# Hi. pars 7.c. 2.) Hence the cause wherefore, in ancient paintings used for Hlu- 
tninatlng missels, the rose and the lily, separately or combined, accompany pictures of 
the Virgin. In old engravings, particularly those by Albert Durer, the Virgin is 
rately represented unaccompanied by the lily. Hence, again, the origin of those 
singular paintings wherein subjects counected with the history of Christ are repre¬ 
sented within a wreath of flowers, added, not for ornamental purposes alone, hut as 
having a religious interpretatios ; and heuCe. in all probability, the curious ancient 
legend of the miraculous ^flowering of Joseph’s staff in the temple, whereby the 
will of God, concerning his marrjage with the Virgin, was said to be miraculously 
manifested, bee the book of “ The Ootdcn Legcndc as printed by Caxtoo. In the 
account given by Qiiaresmlus concerning Nazareth (lib. vii. c. 5 Elucid. Ter. Sanct.j. 
Chri't is denominated “ Flos campi , et tilium convullium , cvjm odor est sioui odor 
o»rt ptfui ■” Vid.tom. ILp 817 dntwrp. 1 G39- 
* .See the first volume of tjieae Travels, chan. 11. 

, i See the ancient manuscript published by Raspe, and referred toby Mr. Kerrlcji 
io his note upon the forner picture. 
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the lieadaf llie infant Messiah: aud wiiere the paint has wholly 
disappeared, in consequence of the injuries it has sustained; an 
Arabic manuscript is disclosed, whereon the picture was painted. 
Titis manuscript is nothing more than a leaf torn from an old 
copy book. : the same line occurs repeatedly from the top of 
the page to the bottom; and contains this aphorism: 

<3tibttoD« hath talftra in the Mag of <&itt, 

.. -Whatsoever may have been the antiquity of these early spe¬ 
cimens of the art of painting, it is pfrobable that they existed 
long prior to its introduction into Italy; since they seem evi¬ 
dently of au earlier date than the destruction of the church, 
beneath whose ruins they were buried, and among which they 
were recently discovered. No value was set upon them : they 
were not esteemed by the Arabs io whose possession they were 
found, although some Christian pilgrim hau placed the two frag¬ 
ments belonging to one of them upon the rude altar which his 
predecessors had constructed from the former materials of the 
building. Not the smallest objection was made to their re¬ 
moval : so, having bestowed a. trifleupon the Mahometan tenant 
of the bee hive repository, we took them-into safer custody 1 ;* 
Among the various authors who have mentioned Sephoury, 
no intelligence is given of the church in its entire state: this is 
the more remarkable; as it was certainly. one of the stateliest 
edifices in lhg Holy Land. Q,uaresmius, who published in the 
seventeenth century a copious and elaborate description of the 
Holy Land,t has afforded the only existing document concern- 

* The author is further indebted to his learned friend, the Rev' J. Palmer, of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, Arabic professor in the university, for the following ob¬ 
servations upon these pictures. Professor Palmer travelled in the Holy Land soon 
after they were discovered. 

“ The antiquity of the tablets cannot be determined precisely; yet it may be of im* 

portance to remark the absence of any Arabic titles corresponding tvfth MP. ©X,. 
and©EOTOKOC, go commonly, ndtto say invariably, inscribed upon the eddies of 
the Virgin* some of thpra more than five hundred years did, which are seen in the 
Creek churches. 

“ 1 assume, as beyond doubt, that these tablets helooged to some church, or ,do¬ 
mestic sanctuary, of MiJkite Greeks; both from the cfoad correspondence, in figure 
andexpresiibn, between the effigies in their churches, and those on the tablets; and 
from the fact, familiar to*ll who have visited eastern countries, that, such tablets are 
rarely, irever, found ajnong CatboucJ;bri»>tiaj»&.” 

f This work ii ver f little known. It was printed at Antwerp-in 1639, in two large 
folio volumes, containing some excellent engravings, under the title of o Historic 
Tflwlogica Ki Moralis Tcrrct Sunda KlUCiaalio" Qqaresmius was a Franciscan friar 
of Lodi in Italyv and once apostolic commissary and ptgeses ,of the Holy Land. Ha 
had therefore every-opportunity, frttm tiw situationas well as bis own actual observa¬ 
tion, to tiluMrate the ecclesiastical antiquities of that country. * 
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ing the form of this building; but his account is avowedly de 
rived from a survey of its ruins. Speaking of the city, he ex 
presses himself to thefollowiiigelfect :* “ It now exhibits a scene 
of ruin aud desolation, consisting ouly of peasants’ habitations, 
aud sufficiently manifests in its remains, the splendour of the 
ancient city. Considered as the native place of Joachim and 
Anna, the parents of the Virgin, it is renowned, and worthy of 
being visited. Upon the spot where the house of Joachim stood 
a conspicuous sanctuary, built with square stones, was after¬ 
ward erected. It had two rows of pillars, by which the vault 
of the triple uave was supported. At the upper end were three 
chapels; now appropriated to the dwellings of the (drabs) 
Moors.” From the allusion here made to the nave and side 
aisles, it is evident Qjiavesmius believed its form to have been 
different from that of a Greek cross: yet the four arches of the 
center and the dome they originally supported rather denote 
this style of architecture. The date of its construction is in- 
cidently afforded by a passage in Epiphanius,f in the account 
giveu by him of one Josephus, a native of Tiberias, who was 
authorized by Constantine to erect this and other edifices of a 
similar nature, in the Holy Land. Epiphanius relates, that lie 
built the churches of Tiberias, Dioctesarea, and Capernaum; 
and Diocmsarea was one of the names given to Sepphoris.J— 
This happened toward the end of the life of Constautine; there¬ 
fore the church of Sepphoris was erected before the middle of 
the fourth century. “ There was,” says he,5 “ among them one 


* " N unc diruta et desolate jacet, rusticanas dumtaxat continens clomos, et multas 
ohjiciens iv.ulis ruinas; quibus intelligitur qnam eximia otim excitant urbs Celebris 
est. et digna ut visitetur, qu6d credatur patria Joachim et Anne, sanctorum Dei 
pemtricia pal eiitum. Et in loco ubi Joachim dornus erat fuit posteA illustrls tediRcatt 
ecrlesia ex quadratis lapidibus : quos hahebat ordines columnarum, quibus triplicis 
oavis testudo fiikiehatur: in canite tres habebat capellas, in prnsent'ili in Manrorun 
domunculas accommodatas," Quartmii Elucld. Terr. Sonet. lib. vil. cap. 5. tom. II. 

t The testimony of Epiphanius concerning this country is the more valuable, as be 
was himself a nut ive of Palestine, and flourished so early as the fourth century He 
was born atthe village of Besanduc, intt'O; lived with Hilarion and Hesychius- was 
made hwhop of Salamis (now Famacmtu) in Cyprus, in 36G; and died in 403 . at the 
age or eighty, in retu. 1111114 from Constantinople where he had been to visit Chrysos- 
tom. 

„ t It appears in the writings of Socrates Ecclesiasticus and So 2 omen. Fid 
Socrnt. Hist xr ,33. Sosomen. ffltlor. lib. iv. c 7. 

, > 6* t« I? aarOv ’Iw<rnr'j t ol>x <nr/ 7 pa<par, xai urT^pio7'pA$of, xai 7 raXaiJ* 

iwr«>n a\k o anc l o Ivxpdvou too naxaplTou Kcovorai r.'jou roe Ba<riXi6ffav- 

tw, tdD 7 ipovrjf. 3s »ai w?6s auToD rou (3acr>A‘Uj d^iojfxaros Ko^ff^v foxi xai ifscriav 
«TXn<ptv iv rn airo, ’] ipipuidi mXr,cnav Xpi<rra> i<5pvo-ai, xai iv Aioxanrapii'^ xa| iv 
Karripvaouji. xai rals iUaif. “ Euit ex illorum numero Josephus quidam, non histo- 
rbe ilte sorlptor antiqinm, M»d Tiberiadensis alter, qui beat* memoriae Constantin* 
demons Iroperalnria wtate vivit: & quo eiiam comitivam accepit, cum e& potestatr 
utcum in urbe Tpha Tiberiadi*. turn Uioccsarere, Capharnaumi, ac vicinw allis in 
onpidis ecclesias in Ctirhti lionorem extruerot.” Epiphanii Opera, Ear. lG22,iom 
11 lib. i. Adv. ffacr. p. 128. 
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■fyseptms, not the ancient writer and historian of that name, hut 
^native of Tiberias, contemporary with the late emperor, Con¬ 
stantine the elder, who obtained from that sovereign the rank 
of Count, and was empowered to build a church to Christ in 
Tiberias, and in Diocaesarea, aud in Capernaum, and in other 
cities.” 

The sera of its destruction may be referred to that of the 
city, in the middle of the fourth century, as mentioned by Re¬ 
land,' upon the authority of Theophanes.f Phocas describes 
the city as totally ruined, without exhibiting a trace of its 
original splendour.} Brocard, Bieidenbach, Adrichomius, and 
even William of Tyre (who so often introduces an allusion to 
Sephoury, in mentioning its celebrated fountain,§ are silent as to 
the existence of this magnificent structure ; although all of 
them notice the tradition concerning St. Joachim and St. Anne. 
MariDusSauutus,in hisbriefaccount of the city, notices the great 
beauty of its fortress,|| but is also silent concerning the temple. 
It is only -as we approach nearer to our own times, that these 
stately remains obtain any Dotice in the writings of travellers 
Visiting the Holy Land. JDoubdan is perhaps the first person by 
whom they have been mentioned. He passed through Sephoury 

* The reader, after a fruitless examination of the pages of Adrichomius , and his 
predecessors, Breidenbach and Brocard, for an account or tills city, may find, in the 
Palaestine of Reland, every information, concerning its history, that the most pro¬ 
found erudition, joined to matchless discrimination, diffidence/'and judgment, could 
select and concentrate. It is the peculiar characteristic of Reland’s inestimable ac¬ 
count of Palestine. a work derived from the purest original sources, to exhibit, in a 
perspicuous and prominent manner, the rarest aud most valuable intelligence. Yet 
even Reland is silent as to the existence of this building; which is the more remark¬ 
able, as it seems obscurely alluded to by these words of Adricbomim, in speaking of 
Sepphoris: “ HifUtur quondam cathrdratem habmsse ecclesiam „• nam Tyrius, in Cala- 
logo Poniijicum Svjpragancorum Antiocheniz Ecclesia, inter Epiuopalus Scltucia, Dioc, t- 
saream second* nomina, loco." Vide Adrichom. in Zabulon. N um. 88. p. 142. Thcat. 
Terr. Sanct. Colon. IG28. 

f *• Annoaerae Christians 339 destructa est urbs Sepphdris, oh seditionem civium. 
Ita rem narrat Theophaues, p. 33. Toutw tu> *t£» oi koto, IlaAanrrmtv ’louSafcn av- 
Tnpav* xal iroAAcitf r3v aAAjfSvuv 'EAAnvwv rt xai 2cqjaj>fiTu>v dV^TAov* xal auroi 
jra-yyivtl (naLyytvr\ Crtlrenus) too roDo-rparS *P«paftoV avnpifWov xal n rrdA.u aurwv 
Aioxato-Apeia nipavfaSti. “ Hoc anno (xxv. Coastantii) Judaei in Palaestifia ret 
novas moliti sunt, excitata seditions ■ pfurimisque tvm Graecontm turn SamarUanorton in- 
dcremptis ,. ipsi tandem omncs ab cxercitv Romano internccione dtleti sunt , el vrbs 
comm Diocaesarea dirttia Itelandi Palmstina, lib. iij. de Urb. et Vic. in Xora Sep- 
phor. 

\ npwTWi oJfv‘ koto, inv TlroUiia'fta o SqKpupl jrrfAif to* TaAiAafaj rum 
doixoi <jx*5ov jin5i A£.'d/avjv r^r ffpcinv afirh* tudaipovt'a; Iji^afoao-a. “ Prima port 
Ptotcmrudem urb* GaUtacne Semphori sita tst, prorsus incufta, alque inhabitabilis, nut- 
lumquefcre prist inae beatitatis prae xej'erl vestigium. Phocas de loc. Palaestiuae, x- P» 
10. Leon. Allatii £f MMIKTA. ed. Hart. ft thus. Colon. 1642 

‘>Nostri autem quiapud fontfm sephoxitaxum, de quo saepisszmnn in his 
tractntibus noslris ftcimus mentiouem &c. Wilierini Tyrensis His tor. iib, xxii. 
C. 26. _ . 

|| “De Ngzareth ad duas leucas estSephorum, untie beata Anna traxit originem 
oppidum istud habet desuper castrum veJda.pulchrtim: ioi)0 Joachim ortus dfcitur.** 
Marini SatnU Secrcta FideliumCrucis,Ub. hl pars 14. cap. 7, 
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in tlic middle of the seventeenth century, but was prevented 
halting;, in consequence of the evil disposition of the inhabi¬ 
tants toward the Christians.* As no author more patiently, or 
more faithfully, concentrated the evidences of former writers, 
if aoy document had existed upon the subject, it would at least 
have had a reference in Doubdau’s valuable work : he contents 
himself, however, with barely mentioning the desolated condi¬ 
tion of the town, and the ruins of its church.f Egmont and 
I fey man found the vaulted part of the building, facing the 
east, entire ;J and it has sustained no alteration since their time. 
Maundrell,§ IIasselquist,|| and Pococke,* 1 * allude slightly toils 
remains. In this survey, it is not easy to account for the dis¬ 
regard shown to a monument of antiquity, highly interesting, 
from its title to consideration in the history of ancient archi¬ 
tecture ; or to the city of which it was the pride, once renowned 
as the metropolis of Galilee. 

Here, protected by the stone roof of the building from the 
scorching rays of the sun, all our party were assembled, and 
breakfasted upon unleavened bread, in thin cakes, served hot, 
with fowls, eggs, and milk, both sweet and sour. Surrounded 
by so maiiy objects, causing the events of ages to crowd upon 
the memory, we would gladly have reposed a longer' time. 
We dreaded a second trial of the Intense heat to which we had 
been expoaed; but Nazareth was ouly five miles distant, aud 
we had resolved to halt there for the remainder of the day and 
night. Full of curiosity to see a place so memorable, we there¬ 
fore abandoned our interesting asylum in Sephoury, and once 
more encountered a Galilsan sun. Our journey led us over 
a billy and stony tract of Jaud, having no resemblance to the 
deep and rich soil we had before passed. The rocks consist- 

* Voy. de la Tern, Silnete, p. 5 C 8 . Par. 1657. 

1 “ A present la villeest toute combine de mines, et sur la done de la mnntagne. 
p»« haute, on volt encore un reste de bastimeot d’une fdise qui avoit est6 
edifiee & la place de la maison de Sainete Joachim et Sajnte Anne.” 

I u aV T through Europe, Asia, fce. vol.II. p. J5. LonA. 1759. 

} He calls t he place Sepkaria. «• Ou the west side of the town stands good part pf 
1 ha 6 chu ' cl ?’ ~ U|1 * 0n the sarae place where they say stood the hou^-e of Joachi/n 
and Anna; it is fifty paces Ions, and in breadth proportionable ” MaundrdCs Journ. 
from Alep. to Jerux. p. 117. Oxf. 1721. 

If “ Su/fcri, a village inhabited by Greeks. In thisnlace, the monks who were with 
rne alighted to honour the ruins of an old destroyed clnirch, which is said to have heeti 
built Jn memory of the motherof St. Anne arui St. Mary, who are reported to have 
dwelt here.” Hasseh/ttisCs Trav. to the Fa>t , p. 153. l.ond. 176G. 

** •* There is a castle on the top of the hill, with a fine truer of hewn stone« 
and near half a mile below it Is the village of Stphouro, railed by the Christian 
Af Anna, because they have a tradition that Joachim aud Anna, the parents of the 
Messed Virgin, lived here, and that their house stood On tbe spot where there arr 
rums of a church, with some fragments of pilldrsof grev granite about it ’* Pucocke' 
Obs*rv. on Palestine, p. 62. Land. 1715 
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ed of a hard compact limestone. Hasselqnist relates, that it is 
a continuation of a species of territory peculiar to the same 
meridian through several’countries.* He found here the same 
plants which he had seen in Judea; and these, he says, were 
not common elsewhere. Among the more rare, he mentions 
the Kali fruticoswn. Hereabouts we found that curious plant, 
the He/lysantm Alhagi ,f together with the Psaralea Paltssli- 
na of Liurmis, and a new species of Pink.\ ..This last, from 
the interesting circumstance of its locality, we have named Di* 
anthus Nazarjbus. About a mile to the southeast of Se- 
phoury, is the celebrated fountain so often mentioned in the 
history of the Crusades.§ The dress of the Arabs, in this part 
of the Iloly Land, and indeed throughout all Syria, is simple 
and uniform: it consists of a blue shirt, descending below the 
knees, the legs and feet being exposed, or the latter sometimes 
covered with the ancient cothurnus , or buskin.|| A cloak is 
worn, of very coarse and heavy camel’s hair cloth, almost iwi- 


* Travels to the East, p. 154. Lend. 1766. 
t See Forskai’s Flora, p. 136. 

t In this journey between Acre and Nazareth we discovered three new species; 
{••e?ide other rare plants, mentioned in the appendix. The new species are, 

I A non-descript species of mild bugloss, (lycopsis Linn.) with lanceolate bluntleaves, 

. from two to three inches ip lengthy and the flowers sessile, pointing to one side, 
' incurred close racemes at the ends of the branches; the bracts linear, longer than 
the blossoms, and, as weil as every other part of the plant, excepting theMoa- 
somsand roots, hispid, with strong pungent bristles. We have named it lycopsis 
. CO’FF.RTH'LORA. Lycopsisf olHs lorigib lanceolatis calloso-hispidis, iiitegris; ramis 
diffusis dcoumbenlibinvc asperrimix ; Jtonbus racemosis, imbricatis, sessilibust, co- 
rotlis calyce tongioribus ; bracteis clojtgatis lanceolato-lincaribus ; stminibus supra 
. , glabrisi nitidis, basi dentimlatis . 

II. The new species of pink mentioned above, ( dianthus J.inri.) with slender steipa, 
% a foot or more in height, and very narrow three-nerved leaves, about an inch ami 

a half Lqng; the flowers solitary, embraced at the base by six ovate Ebarp-pointed 
bracts, the petals unequally six-toothed at the end. This we have named 
eiahthus NAZAR^us. Dianthus caulibus pantm ranesis sijnplicibvsvc floribvt 
solitariis ; squamis calycinis tubo dimidio bnvioribus, ovatis,acutis, stepivs adprrssi j, 
pdalis sex dentatis; Joliis elongatit subulafo-lincaribus, trinerviis, tnarginc scabris. 

III. A curious non descript species of stone-crap (ration Lion.) with lanceolate fleshy 
leaves, the flowering stems neaily erect, from above fourteen to eighteen inches, 
dr more in height, and often leafless; the flowers yellow, in a sort of umhet, 
composed of close unequal racemes; the petals six, lanceolate and acute, with 
the same number of capsules, and twelve stamens! We have named it bedum 
ALT CM. Sedianfoliis lanceolatis aentis integer rimis basi solvtis ; cuvlibiu jlorige- 
ris ereclis, sapius denudatis\ racemis sub/’astigiatis ; pidicellis secundis brevibus ; 
floribus hexnpelalis hevagynisipetalis lanceolatis; catgcibus acfUis. 

N.B. The squam® at the base of the germ are wanting in this species, which, 
with the S. ochrolevctm of Dr. Smith, and the S', allissirnttm of M. PoireVousrlit, in an 
artificial system, to form a separate genus from sedvmin the class dodecandria; both 
their habit and inflorescence keeping them very distinct from sempervivum. 

$ Almost all the writers, who have given an account of the Holy Wars, mention 
this fountain: it served as a place of rendezvous for the armies belonging to the kings 
of Jerusalem, particularly during the reign of Almerick and Baldwin the Fourth. 
Vid. Gesta Dei per Francos, in Histor. W. Tyr. lib. xx. c. 27. lib xxii- c. 15,19,15. 
jjanov. 1611. William of Tyre speaks of it as between Sephoury and Nazareth; 
•• Convocatis Regni Principibusjuxta fonitm ilium ctUberrimtm, $«£ inter Kaiaretk el 
Srpborim mJ.V . , , . 

|| Nearer to Jerusalem, the ancient sandal is w orn, exactly as it appears on Gro 

statues'. 
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versglly decorated with broad black aud white stripes, passing 
vertically down the back : this la of one square piece, with 
holes for the arms : it has a seam down the back. Made with¬ 
out this seam, it is considered of greater value. Here, then, 
we perbaps beheld the form and materials of our Saviour’s gar¬ 
ment, for which the soldiers cast lots; being “without seam, 
woven from the top throughout .” It was the most ancient dress 
of the inhabitants of this country. Upon their heads they now 
wear a small turban, (or dirty rag, like a coarse handkerchief, 
bound across the temples,) one corner of which generally 
hangs down ■, and this, by way of distinction, is sometimes frin¬ 
ged with strings, in knots. The Arab women are not so often 
concealed from view as in other parts of Turkey: we had of¬ 
ten seen them in Acre. They render their persons as hideous 
and disgusting as any barbarians of the South Seas: their bo¬ 
dies are covered with a long blue shift; but their breasts are 
exposed j and these, resembling nothing human, extend to an 
extraordinary length. Upon their heads they wear two hand¬ 
kerchiefs; one as a hood, and the other bound over it, as a fil¬ 
let, across the temples. Just above the right nostril they place 
a small button, sometimes studded with pearl, a piece of glass, 
or any other glittering substance: this is fastened by a plug 
thrust through the cartilage of the nose. Sometimes they have 
the cartilaginous separation betw een the nostrils bored for a ring, 
as lar«e as those ordinarily used in Europe for hanging curtains; 
and this, peudent on the upper lip, covers the mouth ; so that, 
in order to cat, it is necessary to raise it. Their faces, hands,/ 
and arms, are tattooed, and covered with hideous scars; their 
eyelashes and eyes being always painted, or rather dirted, with 
some diugy black or blue pon der. Their lips are dyed of a 
deep and dusky blue, as if they had been eating blackberries. 
'Iheirtceih are jet black ; their nails and fingers brick red ; 
their wrists, as well as their ankles, are laden with large metal 
cinctures, studded with shaip pyramidal knobs aud bits of 
glass. Very ponderous rings are also placed in their ears; so 
that altogether it might be imagined some evil daemon had em¬ 
ployed the whole of his ingenuity to maim and to disfigure the 
loveliest work of the creation. In viewiiig these women, we 
may form some notion of the object beheld by the Chevalier 
ii’Arvieux,* when Ifycke, wife of Ilassan the Majorcan slave, 

* Foe U>« Teryinterpstin? travels of the Chevatierd'Arvtau* s, v rltten bv M. dels 
Cn-nip, end published at Paris in 1717. O’Arvieux was made French consul in Syria 
jti iuSh‘. P.a ascount or the Arabs exhibits a faithful picture of. their mumert, anti 

2 b 2 
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for Uie first finje condescended to unveil herself before him 
only there was this difference, to heighten the effect of such a 
disclosure, that Hyche, with all the characteristic decorations 
of an Arabian female, was moreover a negress. 

About half way between Sephoury and Nazareth, as we as¬ 
cended a hill, two very singular figures met us on horseback, 
exciting no inconsiderable mirth among the English members’ 
of our caravan, iu spite of all their endeavours to suppress it. 
These were, the worthy superiors of the. Franciscan Monaste¬ 
ry in Nazareth : two meagre little men, iu long black cassocks, 
having hats upon their heads of the size of an, ordinary um¬ 
brella. It is impossible to give an idea of the ludicrous ap¬ 
pearance they made, sitting beneath these enormous hats, with 
their knees quite up to their chins, as they descended the hill 
toward us. They had been informed of our approach by a 
party of Arabs, who had proceeded, by a different road, with 
our camels of burthen, and were, therefore, kindly coming to 
meet us. They soon converted our mirth into gravity, by in¬ 
forming us, that the plague raged, with considerable fury, both 
in their convent, and in the town; but as the principal danger 
was said to be in the convent, our curiosity superceded all ap- 
prehension, and we resolved to pass the night in one of the 
houses of the place. These monks informed us, that, provided 
we were cautious in avoiding contact with suspected persons, 
we might safely venture; we therefore began, by keeping them 
at such a distance as might prevent any communication of the 
disorder from theirpersons. The younger of the two, perceiy- 
iug this, observedy that when we^had been longer in the coun¬ 
try, we should lay aside our fears, and perhaps fall into the op¬ 
posite extreme, by becoming too indifferent as to the chance of 
contagion. They said they visited the sick from the moment 
of their being attacked: received them into their convent yand 
administered to their necessities; always carefully abstaining 
from the touch of their diseased patients.* The force of imagi¬ 
nation is said to have great influence, either in avoiding or in 
contracting this disorder; those who give way to any great de¬ 
gree of alarm being the most liable to its attack; while pfedes- 
tinarian Moslems, armed with a powerful faith that nothing can 
accelerate or retard the fixed, decrees of Providence, pass uu- 

hears the strongest internal evidence of truth. The particular circumstance to 
which allusion is here made is related in the 26th page of the edition cited. 

* We' afterward found a very different line of conduct observed by the Monks ot 
the Holy Sepulchre, who refused, and doubtless with very good reason, to admit any 
of our party after a visit to Bethlehem, where the plague was vehement. 
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hurt through the midst of contagion.* Certainly, the danger 
ii riot so great as it is generally believed to be. The rumour 
prevalent in the neighbourhood of Asiatic towns, where the 
plague exists, of the number carried off by the disorder, is al¬ 
ways false; and this gaining strength, as it proceeds to any 
distance, causes the accounts which are published in the ga¬ 
zettes of Europe, of whole cities being thereby depopulated. 
The towns of the Holy Land are, it is true, often emptied 
of their inhabitants, who retire in tents to the environs when 
the plague is rife; but they quickly return again to their ha¬ 
bitations, wheiothe alarm subsides. A traveller in these coun¬ 
tries, will do well to be mindful of this; because, were he to 
halt or turn back upon the event of every rumour of this na¬ 
ture, he would soon find his journey altogether impracticable. 
We had reason to regret that we were thus prevented from 
visiting Baffa in the isle of Cyprus. Iu a subsequent part of 
our travels, we were often liable to exaggerated reports con¬ 
cerning the plague. They are something like the stories of 
banditti, in many European mountains inhabited by a race of 
shepherds as harmless as the flocks they tend. The case is cer¬ 
tainly somewhat different in Asia, especially iu the Holy 
Land, where banditti are no insubstantial phantoms, that van¬ 
ish whenever they are approached. The traveller in this 
country must pass “ the tents of Kedar, and the hills of the 
robbers.” So it is concerning the plague; he will sometimes 
find the reality, although it be inadequate to the rumour. We 
visited several places where the inhabitants were said to die 
by hundreds in a day; but not an individual of our party, 
which was often numerous, experienced in any degree the con¬ 
sequences of contagiou.' The French, from their extreme care¬ 
lessness, were often attacked by it, and as often cured. The 
members of the medical staff, belonging to their army iu Egypt, 
seemed to consider it as a malignant, and therefore dangerous 
fever; but with proper precaution, by no tneaus fatal. 

* The author knew a Mahometan of high rank;, who when his " ife was attacked by 
Hie plague, attended her, with impunity, until she died. Hr would not suffer any of 
his slaves to approach her person; but gave her food and medicines wjtb his own 
hands; and, in the hour of death, impressed a parting kiss upon her lip?, as he wept 
over her. In a similar state or indifference as to the consequence of his temerity, 
the celebrated Dr. White, physician to our army and navy, when in Egypt, resided in 
the plague hospital at Grand Cairo, and escaped, until he actually inoculated himself 
with the purulent virus of the disorder. 
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The rest of. this short .journey, like the preceding part of i(; 
was over sterile limestone,'principally ascending, until we en¬ 
tered a narrow defile between the hills. This, suddenly open¬ 
ing toward our right, presented us with a view of the small 
towo or village of Nazareth,* situated upon the side of a barren 
rocky elevation, facing the east, and commanding a long valley. 
Throughout the dominion of Djezzar Pacha, there was no place 
that suffered more from his tyrannical government than Naza¬ 
reth. Its inhabitants, unable to sustain the burthens imposed 
upon them, were continually emigrating to other territories. The 
few who remained were soon to be stripped oftl*ir possessions; 
and when no longer able to pay the tribute exacted from them, 
no alternative remained, but that of going to Acre, to work in 
his fortifications, or to flee their country. The town was in the 
most wretched state of indigence and misery, the soil around might 
bid defiance to agriculture ; and to the prospect of starvatiou 
were added the horrors of the plague. Thus it seemed destined 
to maintain its ancienUreputation; for the Nathanael of his day 
might have inquired of a native of Belhsaidadwhether ‘any good 
thing could come out of Nazareth ?’ A party of Djezzar’s troops, 
encamped in tents about the place, were waiting to seize even 
the. semblance of a harvest which could be collected'from all 
the neighbouring district. In the valley appeared one of those 
fountains, which, from time immemorial, have been the halting 
place of caravans, and sometimes the scene of contention and 
bloodshed. The women of Nazareth were passing to and from 
the town, with pitchers upon their heads. We stopped to view 
the groupe of camels, with their drivers, who were there repo¬ 
sing: and, calling to mind the manners of the most remote 
ages, we renewed the solicitation of Abraham’s servant unto 
llebecca, by the well of Nahoi.J In the writings of early, pil¬ 
grims and travellers, this spring is denominated “the fountain 
of the Virgin Mary;” aud certaiuly, if there be a spot through¬ 
out the Holy Land, that was undoubtedly honoured by her 
presence, we may consider this to have been the place; be¬ 
cause the situation of a copious spring is not likely to change; 

^ “Nafapir, scribit Epiphanlus, olim oppidum erat, nunc vicn?, wojjm. I.ib. i. 
adversus Iteresea, p. J22. notatque-p. I:i6. ante tempora Josephi (usque ad imperium 
Constantin! Senioris) nullis prster Judaeos illic habitare licuisse ” Relandi Falctlina , 
i* verb. Xagarelh. 

“ Phocas' appellat cam tie ut et vici et urbit, ccrto re- 

*pectu nomep mereatur.’’ Ibid. Se# also William of Tyre, lib. xxiii. c. 2G. 

-f John, c. 5 | Geo. c. xxiv. 17. 
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and because Ihc custom of repairing thither to draw water, has 
been continued, among the female inhabitants of Nazareth, 
from the earliest period of its history. Marinus Sanutus, who 
accurately describes its situation, nevertheless confounds it 
with the fountain of Sephoury. He relates the ancient tradi¬ 
tions concerning it, but mingles with his narrative the legenda¬ 
ry stories characteristic of the age in which he lived.* 

After leaving this fountain, we ascended to the town, and 
were conducted to the house of the principal Christian inhabi¬ 
tant of Nazareth. The tremendous name of Djezzar had suc¬ 
ceeded in providing for us, in the midst of poverty, more sump¬ 
tuous fare than is often found.in wealthier cities: the convent 
had largely contributed; but we had reason to fear, that many 
poor families had been pinched to supply our board. All we 
could do, therefore, as it was brought with cheerfulness, was 
to receive it thankfully ; arid wo took especial care that those 
from whom we obtained it should not go unrewarded. 

Scarcely bad we reached the apartment prepared for ottr re¬ 
ception, when, looking from the window into the court yard be¬ 
longing to the house, we beheld two women grinding at the 
mill, in a manner most forcibly illustrating the saying of our 
Saviour, before alluded to, in the account given of the ancient 
band mills of the island of Cyprus.f They were preparing 
flour to make our bread, as it is always customary in the coun¬ 
try when strangers arrive. The two women, seated upon the 
ground, opposite to each other, held between them two round 
flat stones, such as are seen in Lapland, and such as in Scot¬ 
land are called querns. This was also mentioned in descri¬ 
bing the mode of grinding corn in the villages of Cyprus; but 
the circumstance is so interesting, (our Saviour’s allusion actu¬ 
ally referring to aQ existing custom in the place of his earliest 
residence,) that a little repetition may perhaps be pardoned. 
In the centre of the upper stone was a cavity for pouring in the 
corn; and, by the side of this, an upright wooden handle, for 
moving the stone. As the operation began, one of the women, 
with her right hand, pushed this handle to the woman oppo¬ 
site, who again sent it to her companion, thus communicating 

• He often conies Jacobus dc Vitnaco, word for word. Marinus Sanutum began 
the St err la Fidclhtm Crucis in 1206. .lae. de Vitriacowas bishop or Ftolemai's, and 
died in May, 12-10. * De Conte Siphoritano clilects! cnatri (./mix) portaret arpiam; font 
antem civil at is rst: il»i dicitur ptier Jesi r seme!, vase lactili fracto, aquam 

poruihse in gremioniatiisuse.” Marin. .Sauut. Secret. Fidel Cruc. lib. iii. para vii* 
cap. 2. 

, See chap, xi p 208. of tin- volume- 
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a rotatory and very rapid motion to the upper stone; their left 
hands being all the while employed in supplying fresh corn, as 
fost as the bran and flour escaped from the sides of the ma¬ 
chine. 

The convent of Nazareth, situated in the lower part of the 
village, contains about fourteen friars, of the Franciscan order. 
Its church (erected, as they relate, over the cave wherein the 
Virgin Mary is supposed to have resided) is a handsome edi¬ 
fice ; but it is degraded, as a sanctuary, by absurdities too con¬ 
temptible for notice, if the description of them did not offer an 
instructive lesson showing the abject state to which the human 
mind may be reduced by superstition. So powerful is still its 
influence in this country, that, at the time of our visit, the 
Franciscan friars belonging to the convent had been compelled 
to surround their altars, with an additional fencing, in order to 
prevent persons infected with the plague from seeking a mira¬ 
culous cure, by rubbing their bodies with the hangings of the 
sanctuary, and thus communicating infection to the whole 
town ; because, all who entered saluted these hangings with 
their lips. Many of those unhappy patients believed them¬ 
selves secure* from the moment they were brought within the 
walls of this building, although in the last stage of the disovtjeg. 
As we passed toward the church, one of the friars, rapidly 
conducting us, pointed to invalids who had recently exhibited 
marks of the infection; these were then sitting upon the bare 
earlh, in cells, around the court yard of the convent, waiting a 
miraculous recovery. The sight of these persons so near to 
us rather checked our curiosity; but it was too late to render 
ourselves more secure by retreating. We had been told, that, 
if w r e chose to venture injo the church, the doors of the convent 
would be opened; and therefore had determined to risk a little 
danger, ratherthan be disappointed ; particularly as it was said 
the sick were kept apart, in a place expressly allotted to thenv 
We now began to be sensible we had acted without sufficient 
caution ; and it is well we had no reason afterward to repent 
of our imprudence. 

Having entered the church, the friars put lighted wax ta¬ 
pers into our hands, and, charging us on no account to touch 
any tiling, led the way, muttering their prayers. We descend¬ 
ed, by a flight of steps, into the cave before mentioned; enter¬ 
ing it by means of a small door, behind an altar laden with pic¬ 
tures, wax candles, and all sorts of superstitious trumpery. 
They pointed out to us what they called the kitchen and fir.e- 
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place of the Virgin Mary. As all these sanctified places in 
the Holy Land, have some supposed miracle to exhibit, the 
monks of Nazareth have taken care not to be without their 
share in supernatural rarities ; accordingly, the first things tliey 
show to strangers descending into this cave, are two stone pillars 
in front of it; one whereof, separated from its base, is said to 
sustain its ca, ital and part of its shaft miraculously in the air. 
The fact is, that the capital and a piece of the shaft of a pillar 
of gray granite has been fastened on to the roof of. the cave; 
and so clumsily is the rest of the hocus pocus contrived, that 
w hat is shown for the lower fragment of the same pillar resting 
upon the earth, is not of the same substance, but of Cipolino 
marble. About Ibis pillar a different story has been related to 
almost every traveller since the trick was first devised. Mattn- 
drell,* and Egmont and Heyman,} were told, that it was 
broken by a pacha in search nf hidden treasure, w ho was 
struck with blindness for Ins impiety. We were assured that 
it separated in lids manner when the angel announced to the 
Virgin the tidings of her conception.}; The monks had placed 
a rail, to pretent persons infected with the plague from coming 
to rub against these pillars : this had been, for a great number 
of years, their constant practice, w believer afflicted with any 
sickness. The leputation of the broken pillar, for healing every 
kind of disease, prevails all over Galilee.? 

It is from extravagances of this kind, constituting a com¬ 
plete system of low mercenary speculation and priestcraft 
throughout this country, that devout, but weak men, unable to 
discriminate between monkish mummery and simple truth, have 
considered the whole series of topographical evidence as one 
tissue of imposture, and have left the Holy Land worse Chris¬ 
tians than they were when they arrived. Credulity and scep¬ 
ticism are neighbouring extremes: whosoever abandons either 
of these, generally admits the other. It is hardly possible to 
view the mind of man in a more forlorn and degraded state, 
than when completely subdued by superstition; yet this view 
of it is presented over a very considerable portion of the 
earth; over all Asia,. Africa, almost all America, and more 
than two-thirds of Europe : indeed, it is difficult to say where 
society exists without betraying some or other of its modifica¬ 
tions ; nor cau there be suggested a mote striking proof of the 

* Journ. from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 113, Oxf. 1721, 

t Travels through Europe, A?ia, &e. vol. ii. p. 17. Lond. 1759. 

J Loire. 1. 20. 

{ Travels tiirougb Europe, Asia, (kc. vol. ii. p 17, Lox»d. 1759- 
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natural propensity iu human nature toward this infirmity, 
than that the gospel iteelt, the only effectual enemy supersti¬ 
tion ever had, should have been chosen for its basis. In the 
Holy .Land, as in Russia; and pertepriuSphitf and Portugal, 
the gospel is only known by representations more foreign from 
its .-tenets than the worship of the sun ahdthe mbon'.‘ If a 
country, which was once so * disgraced by' the feuds of a reli¬ 
gious war, should .ever become the ’theatre of honourable anil' 
holy contest, it will be when reason and' -revelation‘extermi¬ 
nate ignorance and superstition. Those who 1 peruse the fol¬ 
lowing pages, will perhaps‘ fitut it difficult to credit the de¬ 
gree of profanation which true religion has here sustained. 
While Europeans areseiiding messengers;'the heralds of civili¬ 
zation, to propagate the gospel iu the remotest regions, thfe- 
very land whence‘that gospel originated is suffered to. remain’ 
as a nursery of superstition for surrounding nations, where vo¬ 
luntary pilgrims, from all parts of the eartb^meu warmly rt£- ; 
voted to the cause of religion, ntitl more capable of dissemi¬ 
nating the lessons ttody receive! (hat) the most zealous mission¬ 
ary,) are daily instructed in'the grossest ei-rors. Surely the 
task of converting 4uel) persons, already more than half dis¬ 
posed toward a due comprehension cf the truths of Christiani¬ 
ty,, were a less arduous’undertaking, than that of Withdrawing 
from their prejudices, atid heathenish propensities, the savages 
of'America ami of India. ‘AS it now is, tile pilgrims return 
bacts to their respective countries, either'<!evc?ted of thWief--' 
ligious opinions they once entertained, or more than' eVef 
shackted by the trammels of superstition, ' Ill'their joitfuev 
through (he.Holy Land, they a rc’ccfn ducted from qiic collmi? 
to another (each striving to otrtdo'the former in the lisf of in¬ 
dulgences and df-rfeliques it has at WS disposal.) bearing testi¬ 
mony "to the wretched ignorance, itotf sometimes to the disor-" 
deriy lives : Of’a swarni bF monks,’ Irjj 1 Whom,411 this trumpery 
is manufactured. Among the early’cpntnbutois to the system 
of abuses thus established, no dtie appearfe mo're pi e emiiienily 
distinguished than the Empress Helena, mother of Constantino' 
the First ; "to whose charitable donations these repositories) of 
superstition were principally ( indebted. No one laihopri&tf 
more effectually to obfiterate'evtfry trace - of whatsoever riiignt 
have been regarded with reasonable, reverence, than, did 
old lSdyi wi h the best'possible intentions, whensoever it was 
in her power,, II.addfy e Tiberias beep capable of anni¬ 
hilation by her means, - it would have been desiccated, paved, 
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covered with churches and altars, or converted into monaste¬ 
ries and markets of indulgences, until no feature of the origi¬ 
nal remained; and this by way of rendering it more particu¬ 
larly holy. To such a disposition may be attributed the sort 
of work exhibited in the church ami convent of Nazareth, 
originally constructed under her auspices. Pococke has prov¬ 
ed, that the tradition concerning the dw elling place of the pa¬ 
rent* of Jesus Christ existed at a very early period; because 
the church, built over it, is mentioned by writers of the se¬ 
venth. century ;* and in being conducted to a cave rudely 
fashioned in the natural rock, there 'ib nothing repugnant to 
the. potions one is induced to entertain concerning the ancient 
customs of the country, and the history of the persons to whom 
allusion is made.f But when the surreptitious aid of architec¬ 
tural pillars, with alt the garniture of a Roman catholic church, 
above, below, and on every, side of it, have disguised its origi¬ 
nal simplicity; and we finally call to mind the insane reverie 
concerning the transmigration of the said habitation, in a less 
substantial form of brick and mortar, across the Mediterranean, 
to Loretto in Italy, maintained upon authority very similar 
to that which identifies the authenticity of this rclique; a 
disbelief .of the whole mummery seems best suited to the feel¬ 
ings of Protestants; who are, after all, better occupied in me¬ 
ditating the purpose for which Jesus died, than in assisting, 
by their presence, to countenance a sale of indulgences in the 
place where Joseph is said to have resided. 

The church and convent of Nazareth, in their present state, 
exhibit stiperstruciure of very recent date: haviog.heen re¬ 
paired, or entirely rebuilt in no very distant period; when 
the monks were probably indebted to some ingenious mason, 
for the miraculous position of the pillar in the subterraneous 
chapel, whose.two fragments, consisting of different substances 
now so naturally give the lie to each other. The more an¬ 
cient structure was erected by the mother of Constantine; and 
its remains may be observed in (he form of subverted co¬ 
lumns, which, w ith the fragments of their capitals and bases, 
lie near the modern building. The present church is hand¬ 
some and full of pictures, most of which are of modern date; 

# »‘The jrrfiat church, huilt over the house of Joseph, is mentipned bythe^ritf* , 
of the seventh ami twelfth centuries;’’ Pecoetfa’s Description -of the East, toL li. 
part I p. 6a. I«ond. 1745 « 

■f “ Pietro do la Valle, in the 13th letter of his travels, is of opinion, that the sttfc-. 
terraneous chapel of ^Nazareth was part of the vault-oPthe church of the Holy Virgin** 
and afterward turned, bf the Christiana, into a ehapel. In order to preserve a re* 
merabrance of the piece.” Ermont and Dayman's Travels, vol. il. p. CJ 

2 c 
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au.l all of them-below mediocrity. Eg m on t ami IfeyWaa 
mention'an'ancient portrait .of-our Saviour, brought hither 
from Spain by one of the Fathers,, having a Latin inscription, 
purporting that it is “ the true image of Jesus'Christy sent to' 
king Abgsrus.”* . 

The other objects of veneration in Nazareth, at everyone 
of which indulgences are sold to traveller?, are, I/The 
work shop of Joseph, which'fe near the convent,' and was 
formerly inclmlerl within its walls; this is now a small chapel; 
perfectly modern, and lately whitewashed. II. The syna¬ 
gogue, where Christ is said to have read the scriptures to 
the Jews,f at present a church. III. A precipice without 
{he town, where they say the Mesiaii leaped <k>wo, to escape 
the rage.of the Jews, after the offence his speech in the 'syna¬ 
gogue had occasioned.}: Here they show the impression of 
his hand, made as he sprang from the . rock. From the de¬ 
scription given by St. Luke, the monks affirm, that; anciently; 
Nazareth stood : eas{ward of its present situation; upon a more 
elevated spot; The words of the evangelist are, however, re¬ 
markably explicit, and prove the situation of-the ancient'tltjA 
to have been precisely that w hich is now occupied by the 
modern town. 'Induced, by the word of the gospel, to exa¬ 
mine the place more attentively than we should have otherwise 
done, we went, as it is written, “ out of the• city, unto the brow 

•»‘ l Vsiia Imago S^lvatoais IJostai Domxi Jesu Christi, ad Regem Aboa- 
rim fJSgonoot and Hey mail's Travels, vol ii. p. 19.) I do not recollect 

seeine this picture, although I have seen Cnpies of it. There is an expression of 
countenance, and a set of features. common to almost all the representation*ofopr 
i&viour.withWhlch every one is acquainted, although we know not whgoce they w*ere 
derived: nor wouldAbe subject have been-mehtioned. but to state,' further, Chat the 
famous picture by Carlo Dolci tears no resemblance to thqse features; nor’lo the 
ordinary appearance presented fiy the natives-flf Syria. • C tori oUtilei’sterns to have 
■borrowed his aotjons for that picture from the spurious lelter.of Publius Lentylus to 
the Roman senate, which issd interesting, that, while we believe it td he fake, we 
perhaps.wish'tbat it *?aetrue: ( . , 

*‘,There appeared in these our days, a man of great virtue, named Jesus Cbkist, 
who is yet living among us? and of the Gentiles* is'aocepted for a prophet of trnth, 
but bis awn djfrolptes call him the Son of God. Hgs nrneth tho dead,, and.cureth all 
manner of jliseaws. A -man of stature, 6omewhat fall and comely, with h very ttf- 
verend countenance, such a?.the beholders may both love and fear; bis hair, the co¬ 
lour of a filbert, full ripe, Ip his ears, whence downward it is more orient pC colour, 
somewhat cilrling hr waving ab6ut his shoulders; 1h the-midst of his heal?is aaearo, 
or partition of his hair, after the manner of the Nazarjtes; his forehead plain and 
delicate; bis ftee without spot o» wrinkle, beautified with a comely red: bis nose 
and mouthexactly formed} bfc beard thick, tbe colour of bi^hajr. not of any great 
length, but forked; -his look innocent: his eyas gray; clear, and quick; j 0 : reproving, 
awfuf; Jn admonishing, courteous ; in speaking, very raodeat and wise; .in proportio* 
ofbody, welUhaped. 1 None have ever6een him laugh,. busman y have seen him weep. 
A man, fortiis beauty; surpassing the children of men.” 
t Luke, iv. 16. , ,, . 

t “AndHU they in the KyMgpgoe, when they heard these things, were filled with 
■wrath, anriftee up. and thrust him out of the city; aud led him unto the brow of the 
Am whereon their city was built, that they, might cast him down headlomp But be. 
ptftfing through the midst of them, went bis way.” Luke, iv. 28,29, 30. 
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rtf the hill whereon thtxcity is built" and catne to a precipice 
corresponding will* the words of the evangelist- <It. is above 
the. Maronite churctvaml probably the precise spot alluded 
to by the text of SULukew gospel. 

But because the monks and friars, who are most interested in 
such discoveries, have not found within the gospels a sufficient 
mimbel' of references to Nazareth, whereupon they might erect 
shops for t(te>saleof their indulgences, they have actually ta 
Ken the liberty to add to the writings of the evangelists,., by 
making them Vouch, for a number of absurdities, concerning 
w/licit not a syllable, occurs within their records. It were an 
endless task to enumerate all these. One celebrated ■ relique 
may however be mentioned; because there is not the slightest 
notice of any sttdr thing hi the New Testament; and because 
his boliuess,tl>e Pope, has not scrupled to vouch for its authen¬ 
ticity. rs well as to grant very plenary indulgence to those 
pilgrims tv ho visit the place where it is exhibited* This is 
nothing more than a large stone, on which they affirm that 
Christ did eat with his disci pies,both before and after his re¬ 
surrection. They have ;built a chapel, over it ; and upon the 
trails of this building; several copies of a< printed certificate, as¬ 
serting its title .to-revemice, are affixed. We transcribed one 

of.lh°KB r,iirinilK.djf.[imgnlB. nmt.lieiH mVnmp ;t Jjj g note,* 
There is not nujOkyect in all Nazaretli so. much the resort of 
pilgrims as this stone—Greeks, Catholics, Arabs, and even 
Turks; the two former classes, on account of the seven years’ 
indulgence.granted to those who visit it; the two latter, because 
they, believe.that some virtue must reside within a stone before 
which all comers are so eager to prostrate themselves. 

A* we passed through the streets, loud screams, as of a.per¬ 
son frantic wiliiittgc. gad grief, drew our attention toward a 
miserable hovel, whence we perceived a woman'issuing hastily, 
will) a cradle, ’containing an infant. Having placed the chiju 
Upon ih^;area before her dwelling, she as quickly ran back 
ugain; we then perceived her beating something violently, all 
thcwliil; filling tlie air with, the most piercing shrieks. ' Hun- 

•* While the author was encased io makio® the following transcriptpef the Papa 
certificate; the Greeks and Catholic*, who were of the party, busied themselves i 
breaking off pieces of the stone asreliquqn. 

•«“ Tradictio contiuua eat. et ntmqtiao* iiiterrupta* apud omnes nationes-Orieut^s 
hint* petfam. tUctam MKNSA,Ciranm. illara ipsam esse auprfc quam Domious coste 
Chrialui cum suIe comedit di=cipuli&, ante et p?st suqm j-esurreeUvueiu 
mortiiis. 

xf.-^Bk&nct* RoniTinn Redesia lNOi'iiOENTJ AM ooncesajt septem anjiorumet tot idem 
^jliiidrajrftntirum, tunnibos Cfariati fidelihus hone sanctum locum.visitairtUm-}, rcmaccto - 
ftditjB ibixjuyflj Pater, et A?e, duaimodo sit iuoutn gratia. 
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oingto see 4 what \yas the. cause #j[ hercri.es, we,.obscj;y£<j f i an 
cnormous serpetit, which she 'had fount} near-her i4fpipt,, r and 
liad completely despatched before our arrival, . Never were 
maternal'feelings more strikingly.poprtrayed .than, ,|n the couny 
teiiance of this woman. Not satisfied with haying killed tbq. 
animal, she continued her blows until she had reduced itjtp. 
atoms, unheeding aiiy tiling that was said,to her, aiiri only ab¬ 
stracting her attention from its mangled body to cast, occasion¬ 
ally, a wild and momentary glaoce toward her child. 

In the evening we visited the environs, and, walking to the 
brow of a hill above the town v were gratified by an interesting 
prospect of the long valley of Nazareth, and some hills between 
which a road leads to the neighbouring plain of Esdraelon, and 
to Jerusalem. Some of the Arabs came to converse with us. 
We were surprised to hear them speaking Italian: they said 
they had been early insuuctediu this language, by the friars 
of the convent. Their conversation was full of complaints 
against tire rapacious tyranny,of their governors. v . One.of.them 
sai'dj “ Beggars ii)'England ape. happier aud better than we 
poor Arabs,” “ Why better ?' said ope of-our parly,.- “.Hap 
pier?’ replied the A rab who had made the observation,." in a 
gopd gmerninent;, bcUer t _be^y^eihey,,n/ill.not endure, a byd 

The plants near.,(he town were almost all withered. We 
found ouly four#!,which we were able to select tolerable spe¬ 
cimens. Tliese were,, tire. new species of dieuithus, mention¬ 
ed it* the account of our journey from Sephoury, the Syrian 
pink , or dianlhm menadelpbin;* til© ammi eoplicum cf and 
the antheutn gravco'cns .-^. tliese we Carefully - placed in our 
herbary, as memorials of the interesting spot wheveou 4l>ey 
were collected. We observed the manner of getting iu the 
harvest; it is carried, on . the badU .of camels 5 and the corn 
being afterward placed hi: heaps, is trodden out by bullocks 
walking in a circle; something like the mode of treading corn 
iu the Crimea, where Jiocses are used for this purpose. 

The second night after our arrival, as soon as it grew dark, 
we. all stretched ourselves upon the floor of our apartment, not 
without serious alarm wf catching the plague, but tempted by 
tire hope of obtaining a little repose. This we had found im¬ 
practicable the night before, iu consequence of the vermin. 
The hope was, however, vain; not one of our party could 

* Ycntenat.. t Lintr * Lina, el nm. 
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close-bis eyes. Every instant it was necessary to’ rise, and 
endeavour to shake off the noxious animals with winch our 
bodies were covered. In addition to this penance, we were 
serenaded, until four o’clock in the morning, the hour we had 
fixed for our departure, by the constant ringing of a chapel 
bell, as a charm against the plague; by the barking of dogs 
braying of asses; howling of jackals: andby the squalling o£‘ 
children. 


CHAPTER XI f: 

THE HOLY LAND.—NAZARETH TO TIBERIAS; 

The [Author leaves Nazareth, to visit Galilee — Rani — Cana— 
Chapel of' the Village — Reliques — Turan — Caverns — In¬ 
tense Heat—-Basaltic Phanomena—their Origin explained — 
Plants—Geological FeiitUres ejf Galilee—View from the 
Kefn-cl-Hatli— Libamts—Village of Haiti — Druses — In¬ 
tel opts—Sea of Galilee, or Lake Gennesareth—Tiberias — 
Baths of Emmans—Capernaum—Soil and Produce—Castle 
—House of Peter —Adrianseum —Description of Tiberias — 
Antiquities—Minerals ef the Lake—Non descript Shells — 
River Jordan — Hippies—Dimensions of the Sea of Galilee — 
Singular Fishes—Ancient Naval Engagement—Slaughter ' 
of the Jews—Supposed Miracle caused by the French—-Popu¬ 
lation if Tibericu). ' 

After a sleepless night, rising more fatigued than when We 
retired to rest, and deeming a toilsome journey preferable to 
the suffering state we had all endured, we left Nazareth at five 
o’clock on Sunday morning, July the sixth. Instead of pro¬ 
ceeding to Jerusalem, (our intention being to complete the tour 
of Galilee, and to visit the lake of Gennesareth,) w e returned 
by the way we came, until we had quitted the valley, and as¬ 
cended the hills to the north of the town. We then descended; 
in the same northerly direction, or rather northeast, into some 
fine valleys,-more cultivated than any land we had yetWoin- 
this country, surrounded by hills of limestone, destitute of 
trees. After thus riding for an hour, we passed the village of 
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Rani, leaving it upon our left, and came io view of the smaR 
Tillage of Cana,* situated on a gentle eminence, in the mitlst 
of one o» these valleys, ft is difficult to ascertain its exact 
distance tirom Nazareth.f Our horses were never out of . a 
foot’s pace, and we arrived there at half past seveu. About 
a qnartcr of a mile before we entered the village, is a spring of 
delicious limpid w ater, close to the road, whence all the water 
is taken for the supply of the village. Pilgrims of course half 
at this spring, as the source of the water which our Saviour 
by'his first miracle, converted into wine.£ At such places it 
is - certain to meet either shepherds reposing with (heir flocks, or 
caravans halting to drink. ’A few olive trees being near the 
spot, travellers alight, spread their earpets beneath these trees, 
and, having filled ttieh''pipes,; generally smoke and take some 
coffee; alwaysprcferring repose in these places, to the accommo¬ 
dations which are olTered in the villages. Such has been the 
custom of the country from time immemorial § 

We entered -Cana, and-balled at a small Greek chapel, in 
the court of which we all-rested, while our breakfast was spread 
upon the ground. This grateful meal consisted of about a 
bushel of cucumbers, some white mulberries, a very insipid 
fruit, gathered from the trees reared-to feed silk- wormshot 
cakes of unleavened bread, fried in honey and butterand, as 
usual, plenty of fowls, 'We had no reason to complain of oftr 
fare, aud all of us ate heartily. We were afterward conduct- 

- t 

* U Kava, Cotne in versione, SyrraciLV (Reland.- Pal»stina Illuslrata.) The strik¬ 
ing evidence concerning the disputed situation of this place, as it is contained in the 
words of the request made by the ruler' of Capernaum to our Saviour, when he'bd- 
sougbt him to heal his sQn,pnly proves how accurately the writings-ofthe Evangelism 
correspond with the geography aud present appearance of the tounfry- Hd suppli¬ 
cates Jesus, who was then at Cana, ” that ho would come down, and heal hit son.’* 
^John.Jv, 47 .) Ut dcsccndat, et venit Capernaum; unde judicari potest,” observes 
the learnedfteland, “ Capernaum in inferior! regione sitam fufese quam Canam. Erat 
autein Captmutan ad mare.” .. How singularly is confirmed hy the extraordinary 
Teature^ of this part of Syria, will appear itf the‘description given of our jburuey from 
Cana toward the Sett of Galilee. In the 51qt verse of tlie same chapter of St. Johruit 
is stated, ** J* t he n-as non going do?cp, his servaiUs net Awt.” His whole route from 
Oana; according to the'positibii Of'ftie place now so calldd,was, in fact, a continual 
descent toward Capernautn, . 

t Cana of Galilee ha3 been confounded with ,S tpher Cttna, or Cana Major, in the 
territory of the tribe of Asher : behce t he discordant accounts given by Attrichomiys, 
Aranda, and others,concerning its distance from Nazareth.. Cano Major is mentioned, 
as the inheritance of the tribe of Asher, in the 28th verse'nf the ISth chapter of thq 
book of Joshua, together with Hebron und Rchob, and Hammon Cana of Galilee (John, 
ii. 1.) is often called Cana Minor. St, Jerotn describes it as near to Nazareth : * Ham} 
procul inde (Id eet a Nazareth) cerhetuf Cana, in qua aqu* in' vinum vers® sunt.” 
Hieron. tom.Xepist. 17.ad iVlarcellam- . 

1 John, c. if . 

$ A tradition relates,' that at this spring St. Athanasius converted Philip. We were 
thus informed, by the Christian pilgrims who had joined our cavalcade; but it was 
the first intelligence we bad ever recemd, either of the meeting, or of the person 
'SoctftYerted, 
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ed into the cliapel, in order to see the reiiques and sacred vest- 
nte/ifs there preserved. Wheu the poor priest exhibited these, 
he wept over them with so much sincerity, and lamented the 
indignities to which the holy places were exposed in terms so 
affecting, that all our pilgrims wept also. Such were the tears 
which formerly excited the sympathy, aodroused the valour of 
the Crusaders. The sailors of our party caught the kindling 
zeal j and little more was necessary to indite in them a hostile 
disposition toward every Saracen they might afterward en- 
couuter; The ruins of a cliurch are shown ia this place, 
which i* said to have been erected over the spot where the 
marriage feast of Cana was hdtd.* It is' worthy of note, that, 
walking among these mins, we saw large massy stone water 
pots, answering the description given of the ancient vessels of 
the country ;f not preserved, nor exhibited, as reiiques, but ly¬ 
ing about, disregarded by the preseat inhabitants, as antiqui¬ 
ties with whose original use they were unacquainted. From 
their appearauce, aiid the number of them, it was quite evident 
that a practice of keeping water io large stone pots, each hold¬ 
ing from eighteen todwenty-seveo gallortt, was once common in 
the country. • 1 " 

About three miles beyond Cana, we passed the village of 
Turau: near tbisplace they pretend tosliow the field where 
the disciples of Jesus Christ plucked the ears of corn-upon the 
Sabbath iday.J The Italian Catholics have named it the field 
“ dexli Seiti Spini ,” and gather the bearded wheat, which is 
annually growing-there, as a part of the collection of reiiques 
wherewith they return burilieued to their owo country. The 
heat of this day was greater than any to which we had yet been 
exposed in the Levant; nor did we afterward experience any¬ 
thing so powerful. Captain Culyerhouse had the misfortune 
to,break his umbrella"; a frivolous event in milder latitudes, 
but here of so much importance* that all hopes of continuing 
our journey depended upon its being repaired! Fortunately, 
beneath some rocks, over which we were then passing, there 
were caverns,§ excavated by primeval shepherds, as a shelter, 
from scorching beams, capable of baking bread, and actually 

* M Nicepborua gives to account of jt, and says it was built by St. Helen * 1 Mariti’e 
Trav. vol. ii. p. 171. Lood. 1791. 

t *• And there were sei there six water pots of atone, after tbe manner of the puri¬ 
fying ot‘ the Jews, containing two or three firkins apiece.” John, ii 6. 

j Luke. vl. 1. Watt. xii. 1. Mark, li-23- 

j Small reservoirs for containing water, of great antiquity, tame in tbeffcrm r ■ 
besons, appeared in these caverns. 
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of dressing'meat :* into these caves we crept, not only for the- 
purpose of restoring the umbrella, but also io profit by the op¬ 
portunity thus offered of unpacking our thermometers, aud as-, 
certairtiog the temperature of the atmosphere. It w as now 
twelve o’cloek. The mercury, io a gloomy recess under; 
ground, perfectly shaded, while the scale was placed so as not 
to touch the rock, remained at one hundred degrees of Fah¬ 
renheit. As to making any observation in the sun’s rays, it 
was impossible; no one of the party had courage to wait with 
the thermometer a single minute iu such a situation. 

Along this route, particularly between Cana and Turan, we< 
observed basaltic phenomena. The extremities of columns, 
prismatically formed, penetrated the' surface of the soil, so as 
to render our journey rough and unpleasant. These marks of 
regiitftn’ or of irregular crystallisation, generally denote the 
vfciuity of a bed of water lying beneath their level. The tra¬ 
vel ter, r passing over a series of successive plains, resembling ia 
their gr adation, the order of a staircase, observes, as he des¬ 
cends to the inferior stratum whereon the water rests, that where 
socks are disclosed by the sinking of the, soothe appearance 
of crystallization lias taken place; aQd then the prismatic corn- 
figuration is vulgarly denominated basaltic. When this series 
of depressed surfaces occurs very frequently, and the prismatic 
form is very evident, the Swedes, from the resemblance such 
rocks have to an artificial flight of steps, call them trap; a word 
signifying in their language, a stair cat c. Io this state science 
remains at present, concerning an appearance in nature which- 
exhibits nothing more than tiie common process of crystalliza¬ 
tion, upon a larger scale than lias hitherto excited attention.!— 
Nothing is more frequent in the vicinity of very ancient lakes, 
jn the bed of considerable rivers, or by the borders of the ocean. 

* We afterward ate bread which liad been thus baled, in a camp of Djezzar’s 
troops- id the Plait of Esdraeloo-; and the first lieutenant of the Jtomulus frigate ate' 
badon so dressed ih Aboukir.. ' 

t See" the observations which occur in the first part of the first volume of 
these travels It ■was 1 'in consequence of a journey upon the Khine, in thdyeaf; 
1793 , that the afatborlirati applied the theory of crystallization toward explain¬ 
ing tbe formation of what areAulgwiy called ftam/fic pillars• an appearance common, 
to a variety of rftrftereirt mineral Substances, imbedded in which are found" ammonifex, 
vegetable impresFhins, fostnlwood. crystals of feldspar, masses of chalcedony, zeolite, 
aria sparry carbonate of litter Tbe author has seen the prismatic configuration, to 
whtfh the term towMc is usually applied, in common nottpact limestone. Werner, 
according to Mr; Jameson, (8jst. of Min. vol. 1 . p 372.) confines basalt to "the foetr 
Trap formation.” and (p. 389. Ihid.) to the concretionary structure; alluding to a par¬ 
ticular substance, under 'Vfet appellation Count Dournon (see not© 3. part iA 
conVidets Ihe-Adsu/lic fdrm as the result of a rtt-cat. This is coming very near to 
the theory maintained hy the author; in furtheranre of which, h e will only urge as a 
more general remark, that" ait crystals are ammtiMar} mbi all cohmtier mtnfrct- 
cristate, more or lees regular, the cOoeqjrence of 0 rrlrret.” 
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gueh ao appaaiauce, therefore, in the approach to the Lake of 
Tiberias, is only a parallel to similar pliaenomeoa exhibited by 
rocks near the lakes of Locarno and Bolsenna ia Italy ; .by 
those of the Winner lake in Sweden ; by the bt:d of the iihioe, 
near Cologne in Germany ; * by lire valley of Ronca. in the 
territory of Verona,!the giant’s causeway of the pont du Bri- 
don, in the state of Venice,} and numerous other .examples iu 
the same country ; not to enumerate instances which occur over 
all, the islands between the north coast,of Ireland and Iceland, 
as well asiu Spain, Portugal, Arabia, amtlpdia.5 When these 
crystals have attained a regularity of structure, the form is often 
hexagonal, like that of cauuou spar, or the Asiatic and Ameri¬ 
can emerald,|) It is worthy.,of remark, ,that Patrin, during his 
visit to the mountain Od</n Tchelon, in the deserts of oriental 
Tartar} , discovered, ,iq breaking the former kind of emerald 
wh^n fresh taken frumthe stratum wherein it lies,*" Dot only 
the same alternate convex and concave fractures which cha¬ 
racterize the horizontal fissures of,certain basaltie pillars,!! but 


♦ The town gates of Cologne are constructed of stone* having the form commonly 
called butzKic: r.nd similar-anhstances-fliay be obsetveiUu , .. 

fgVw the account published by the Aitate Portia, lJdlaVaTleuj 
ritorio Veronese,’’printed at Venice in 1778. 

t See ** Meuioria de’. Monto ColQpnafi dj S, E. il Signor Cavalier* Giovanni 
Strtnzer," printed at Milan, in V7?8, for a beautiful representation of fhitf causeway; 
onjraved hr &isflrd, by Dt ^ reac Also the representations given 

c vimiumm ^*et)hjlogop'dical transactions of the royal society of Lon- 
dOfl'Xab. 19. p.'683.<VC. ' iK ' " ‘ * , “ 

4 See the numerous other instance* mentioned hy Jame.4on, -<Sy*t. of Min. vol.l. 
p/d72 Edin. 180 £,J In stating the geographical situation of basati : a vague term, as 
Le- properly expretailflt. which ought to be banished from mineralogy: it k in fact 
mpptiea to any aubaUnce which exhibits the phenomena of crystallization upnq a 
large actfe, whenever the prlsrnsareWge enoughto be considered a* columns. 

IfsComraonly called Kmetfitd., Hauy, Patrm, and others, 

hari shown the impropriety ofseparating these varieties of the emerald Some cop- 
sider the colouring principle al sufficient to dist-inguKb them, which is the oxide of 
iron in the Asiatic emerald, and that of chromium in the American. But it should b* 
charred, (hat the emerald of Peru does not always contain chromium ; neither is It 
yet known that it does uot contain jrOn. The author bus specimens of the -Teruyjais 
emerald, white and limpid as the purest rock crystal. What then becomes of a dis- 


muiie du I’erou. olle 9 contiennent la roeme quantity de glucine;. eUes, onl encore.Ia 
double refraction 4e 1’emeraude. Elies n’eu different dont que par la couleur; et 
I’on a vu par I’CxSmple ou rubis d’Orient cornbien la couleur; eat nulle aux yeux du 
naturalUte ” Hist. Wat de» Min, tom. ii. p. 23. Paris, An. 9. 

*=* ■ Jo fis une remarque ft cette pccasiou; e’est que cef gemmes, qui deviennent si 
durcs, fetolcut singulifcrement frialdes au 60 rtir.de leur^giies; plusieurs gros priames 
bc briseient entre mes (Hist. Nat- des Min. tom., ii. p. 22.) It is taC same 

with the common flint, wlilclr.-nrhen first taken from a bed of <jhi*lh, sometimes breaks 
in tho hand, and is penetrated with visible moisture. This is also the case with re¬ 
gard to the Hungarian opals; the workmen often expose them to the sua, belore they 
venture io remove ihem. , 

tl • II offre un accident remarquable. et que j’ai observe le premier dans ces gemmes 
e’est que ces extremity, au lieu d’etre planes, out une saillie arrondie cprorne le. 
basmltt artJcules. Cet accident se rencontre egalment dans 1c? eiuerauda et le* atgue*» 
mariner de la mf aie montazne J’eo ai de» exerppiaires de toutes lea nuances qm of* 
freut cos arUcalattonftj soil cn relief, soit ea crcmc.*’ Hist. Nat- de» Mm. tom. n> p 3$ • 
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also the concentric layers which denote concretionary forma¬ 
tion.* It is lianlly possible to have more strikin'' pi-oof of co¬ 
incidence, as-to the origin of such a structure in the two sub¬ 
stance^ , 

After we had passed Turan, a small plantation of olives' af¬ 
forded us a temporary-shelter : and without this, the heat was 
greater than we coitld have endured. Having rested ari'hour, 
taking coffee and smoking as usual with the Arabs dfour party,' 
we continued our journey. The earth was covered with such 
a variety ol thistles, that a complete collection of them woultl be 
a valuable acquisition in botany. A plant, which we mistook 
for the Jerusalem artichoke was seen everywhere, 1 with a pur¬ 
ple hfead, rising to the height Of five dr six feet. 1 The scorch¬ 
ing rays of the sun put it out of our power to collect specimens, 
of all these: hot one of the 1 party had sufficient resolution tq 
descend from his horbe,- and abandon his ttmbrella, even for an 
instant- We distinctly perceived that several of those plants 
had not Hitherto been described by any traveller; and in the 
examination of the scanty tort interesting selection which, with 
excessive hUiBuvwmi-tttfficulty, we -mane *hmg litis route, uot 
fCSsTlian six new species have been discovered.^; Of theses the 

• “J’eo ai plusieupfeclrantiHom, otr ton twt, quand on les regards centre le-jouf 

»ar!un© de lqur* extremities, des hexagones eohcentsriquaa. q u’mi distingue quefque- 
fois jas qua vers le centre du prisme: ces JiO^ aSQDes ja|i|*in**W- 'ffnr-fss -ia»p»'qdT 
rtesoojt-appliquees succ3. cbacune'd e cesTacea’ ‘‘Hat. Nat. ties Min tom. 
$*-■&», , - r .. .. ;.. 

. ’+ rnkjeralogjirtl reader may add to thia a remarkable fact, reoently communi- 
cajed-tq the author- by the Kev. James Lambert, of Trinity ©oireg*», Cambridge.-.'The 
uarti^ing tl»e coast of St. Andrews’., in Scotland, t eann^ tfie -nime o 

thMpindl*r*tkx .isnothingAiorethatha spheroidal ma*svwb|©h ha* ucrupied ah orbicu¬ 
lar cavity, after the manner wherein zeolite is «xWhlted-»n tiorous a>gre.eates; and 
it, is crystallized in yr is ms drvergwig.frcKn a commoa centre, tikethe tnirKrter>a- 
dia^iDg.filtres ot*aeolite,-cariaauatetl lkr©v&e. Uc. in amygdaloirial-rock*. ‘ Thealithor 
l*as Witnessed a. 3jttrilajC.»ppearAnce,.up6h a? latge.ascaie>'in the isle of Canmr.iif the 
Hebrides. -.Til® magnitude of certain phaenemejn* of crystallization Mvmeiime' leads 
the mind to. dpulrt the nature. of the process whence they have resulted Saussore’s 
pohshed mountain, near £ilt. Bernard in the aUpa, i*an instance of'this kind. tVe'are 
at no log^to explain the cause ©f-insrtr* on ore of *he?latdrnl planes p;'S small crystal, 
but cannot so feadlly cancel v* that the side of. a'mountain may have been tubs modi- 
.. . i - r 

4 The reader will .find only the new speeie* described hrhe. . 

It-. A-new species, of Rdiotxvpt, which t»ei have called HtMOTHoriuM- fiixet’TVM. 

. Thjs vgas fatted near Cana. HeBfltrOpii#B_fo!iis lato ovatte.plicartm. imejei rlmis, 
pilis depresses bireutfs; spicis subsoljtariis, pilia patutts hireutiesimiff ; Planta 
-^umilia raiuceapwiii patwtes* diirsutt • F»Ua< petkrta^ta vlx ia ; tort 

BfUKvpoIUeare* u< Sjricae tiailxterdic»pediinculata»:^t«4(] 3v pf>ttire>-long*. Flores 
. -pecliceUati sepjesijopijckdi^xrtiti. Calyces hireutissiroi. Corolla tubus cclyace 

• diinidioJoogiXiri.pttbesceoa - - . 

A nqp d^sefiptSpecies ofiLArlwpar, which we'bsve called dew»«iviom incanicm, 
v, near the same [place.. Delphinium oentariis dipbylJjp foiiolis smart inatis 

• OhU»ffi.S4,,£OrollU 1; pepfcapetK>iA,i-captiuli8 s«l»tar>is. foJMs rnultiprtrtitis. Itami 

Dexuosi,. divarjCati,supra velloso iocaui.' Folia pultescenttaftfultipartiu, Jaclniis 
lineari-lanceolatis. Flores suhractoiosi. panci 1’eduncuii bractfcaD, (rbs*i, 
viiloti; bracteie subulat®. Felalu nectario lorigiora dnguiouiata, obtusfc. 
cjalqar cOroliiUonguiff, curvaUitn.. Capsula ovabo-elliptica pubescent, stylo fvar- 
sistentecoronet* • -- - 1 -. - "t^ < >.■ <. ; r». 

lid- Near Capa we also found a bod descript cottony sfecies ©I ortymim, which we 
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n/tw .globe thistle, which we have named ecu in ops grandi- 
i'i.ora, made a most superb appearance : it grew to such a size, 
that some of its blossoms were near three inches in diameter, 
forming a sphere equal in bulk to the largest fruit of the pome¬ 
granate.. Its leaves pud stem, while living, exhibited a dark 
but vivul sky blue colour. The description in the note betaken 
from its appearance in a dried 6tate, The Persian manna 
plant, or he/lysarum alhagi, which we.had collected between 
Acre and Nazareth, #1*0.flourished here abundantly. This 
thorny vegetable is said to be the favourite food of the camel-:* 
ii is found wild, in Syria, Palestine, Persia, Egypt, Mesopo¬ 
tamia, Armenia, Georgia, and thq islands of Tenos, Syra, and 
Cyprus. Tournefprt, who considered it as a plant sui generis,- 
has given a description of it, in his account of the Island of 
fsYra.j Kan wolf, who discovered it in 1537 in the vicinity of 
Ajeppo, and in Persia, ofteu mentions,it in his travels.}? As we 
e. , , a- 

have Called origanum pkstitc.m. Oijgammt.foli/s subcardatp-ovatjs, petioIaUs' 
intcjrerrimis, utrinque tomenlosis fcfiMs siibrotundo-ovatls, petltincO- 

4lis fODi|»«M l w toqjefltosiM ^uhternis caule eutr^uticosp. Plarrta ramoe^, tomen- 
tosn ineana. Folia ncrNosa quinque llneas Jon^a, ssppius reflexa Spicae breves 
-valdfi t,omento*$, basr •corwMpat®, subterny. Calyx brhbintus obovatua, fence 
lanuginosiis. Corolla gracilis, gland uloso-pynctata. S,tylo exserta. Stigmato- 
•.reflexa.- ’ • 

IV. A shrubby non descript species of <?/obe Thistle, which we hare called Echinqps 
(*RAN aiFLORA. Echlnepa. .caule^anffriHescento scahro; folii* 1 bipianatls siiftra 
acabri*, subtui tomentosis, lacinWe peransustSs; capitdlts plohosUpedunciitaUa 
arnplia. Caulis siilmtus Cuscus, siibflejnipsus. Folia subtus alHida. mOllHsinta, 
supra sorditfe virontiio. hispida laciniat iiuearl subulatit. Capitulatae; Capftula 
poilires quos cum dlmidio neu tres diametro. coerulei Floruin pedicelli papposi. 
Squarorqte -calycinae exteriores imbricatae' laoceolato Kubulatae, Infra medium 
»nte®arripae; ««pra coutractae dentato-eibatae acutissimae r sqUtfma intim;t bre- 
vior tubulafa r quuiquefida, anicibus lacmiatis' Coro Mae Hmbnstubobrevlor qulir- 
quci»artilu4 laqiqiifcBubtlnaarihus. Stigmata reflexa. Semina hirsuta, coronata'; 
corona Btfj^tavCUiflta aubmembranacea. 

T - A noordescript*pecie8 of wilh the outer valve of the coralla Ibree-awneJ, 
and the flower In a close panicle, as in the Atm pubescent- We have called it 
jAiaa ia;ari>tata. Aira panioulii spiciiormi,oblong!: cornllevalvRexterlore 
..Cttlyce nervosu dimidip brevitire^ triaristata; vapinis foliornm ventricosJu, am- 
plissimis. Tbis-isa dwarf species, with the leafy culms often shorter than the 
.oblong heads-of, lh«\ Aowersv Both the leaves ami their sheaths are deeply 
striated, and downy. The flowers are set very time together in*the panicles, 
which yaryi .from about an , inch ami a half to tiro and.a half inches in Jengtb. 1 - 
The glumes of the calyx are of a liuear-lanceolate shape, deeply furrowed, and* 
downy. The inn^r valve of the oorolla w slenderer and shorter than the Outer 
slightly notched at the end, and wj-tbout awns; the two lateral aiin$~ 
*of the outer vjUve are about the length of the Calyxy the central one, a third 
part longer. * •. 

VI. A nondescript shrubby species of cistut, with rough, alternate leaves,- Bbout 
two thirds of their length distant Cram each other on the branched We 1 have 
called it emus ouoororpu/*. CiBtus Mtipulatus, fruticosus, foilfe; anemia 
ovatolancenlatts. enerviis, intererrimhr, seabris. pilosis margine revoiiitl*; pe- 
dunruth uuifloris : ralyci* folfolfcf iwe^tiHMbqsj lursutia. Frutittiltw tamosua. 
rami llexuasi, graciles..supra viUosi.* Folia petiolata patentia, lindaft quatuor 
lonca. Petloli hrevia*imi,- piloei. Calycis folio la inaequalia duo- angusta, tri* 
unadrtipld ifitiorg, nervosa. Corolla flava. 

* rVirskHpa Flora, p. I;i6, 

f Voyage flu Levant, torn. II, p. 4- Lf/on 1717. 

t See pp. »4 1 jil* iOfi.* Lond .IC93. AloO. Hie end of Mr. Ray’s Collectiffxj af 
^ravels, “ Slirfim* Orientalism raiioram Cal allies." Achaqi MAUiopja, 
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vadmiced, our journey led through auopen campaign country^ 
until, upon our right, the guides showed us {he Mount where 
it is believed that Christ preached to his disciples that memora¬ 
ble sermon,* concentrating the sum and substance of every 
Christian virtue. Weleft our route to visit this elevated spot; 
and paving attained the highest point of it, a view was present¬ 
ed. which, for its grandeur, independently of the interest ex¬ 
cited by the different objects contained in it, has no parallel in 
the Holy Land.f 

From this situation we perceived that the plain, over which 
we had been so long ruling, was itself very elevated. Far be¬ 
neath appeared other plaius, one lower than the other,^in that 
regular gradation concerning which observations were recently 
made* and extending to the surface of the Sea of Tiberias, or 
Sea; of Galilee.j:.. This immense lake, almost equal, in the 
grandeur of its.appearance, to that of Geneva, spreads its wa¬ 
ters over all the lower territory, extending from the northeast 
toward the southwest, ami then bearing east of us.§ Its eastern 
shores present a sublime scene of mountains, extending toward 
the north and south, and seeming to close'it in at either extremi¬ 
ty ; both toward Ckarastn. where the Jordan enters ; and the 
Aulon, or campus magnns , through which it flows to the Dead 
Sea. The. cultivated plains reaching to its borders, which we 


-* Matthew, ch. v. vi vii. 

t This bill is culled Kernel-ffutjn in Pococke’s Travels, dignify rrtg ffnms of 
Hut mV there being a mount at the east and west end pf it; apd so cal\ed-from the 
village Ijjeiow, which. 1 be writes Hutin, We wrote it, as it wag pronounced, Haiti. 
Fococke has enumerated the objects he beheld from this spot, in a note to p, G7. .part 
L of the second volume of his Description of the East. ‘ To the southwest l.ajaw 
Jebet Sejar. extending to Sephor; Elmikam was mentioned to the south of it: l*£nv 
the tops of Carmel, then Jjebet Turan, - near the plHip of. Zabufon, which extends to 
Jntet Jffidin* * Beginning atitbe northwest and going to the northeast, T saw Jtbd 
Is'ermtdc. about which the^fujte.d'to methese placfes, SeJteenrH. F.fbanp , Sejour, ttkh, 
Hcmthy Mogor, ■Orad# Trenon, Kobresiqd ; and further east, on other hills, Meirom 
Tolan on ehill. and Vouch; ' directly'northwf ffutin ii^nphet- and to the east of 
the' hill on which thatcity stands, Kan Tchprznd Kan Etainie were mentioned • and 
to the north of the Sea T fif Tiberias T sutr'Jabtl e the tic?*' 

t “ Mare appellatur; Gitilaei , quia in GalilasS pro vinciS ; mare Tiberiadis, ILcivi- 
>^e-Tiberjadis; mare Ceneriih, ab oppido Cerietdh, cii? successit Tiberias ; stAgnum 
(Sentsareth , ve! lacus Gencxar, h propinqua reginne Gfebfeiar.” Qdareftmil Elucjd. 
Terr. Sanct. 1. vii. c. 3. p.862. tom. II. Ant+- I369. V-* Called always'a ^ea,” says 
Filler,, “ hy tfjree the evangelists, but generally a lalte fcy StHLuke. Indeed, 
amongst lakes it may he accounted for a sea, such the greatness* amongst‘seas. Ve- 
puted for a lake, such the sweetness and freshness of the water therein ” Fuller's 
fisgehsigkt Jif Paleutine,B, II. c. 6. p. 140. Land 1650. 

$ Its various name6 are cited in the preceding note. gt. Luke calls it the Lalst'bjf 
Gennisanth-, and this Agrees with’ Pliny 1 * appellation, who, sneakine of the Rlrer 
Jordan. (Hist. Nat. lib. v. C. 15. L. Bat. 1635 ) usestliese words’; *• TntaCxm se fUtn- 
di/, quern, pluTfs^pencsarenuva cant Xtl. mill,pan. longltvdints, vi. mill. pdss. lalitudi- 
nis , amtenif cjffiwifptm- oppidis." He also notice* the hot springs of Elmans 
near Tiberjas,. Josephus (lib. iii. de Bett. Jim, e. .18.) gives it the same namea= Pliavi 
which jt derived, from the.appellatiop of the neighbouring district. (Ihid.) Agfa its 
dimensions^ -Jo*epbu#« Obid.) than whom, '’ays Reload, *» nemo melius ea scirepotuit * 
.describes it* length..gs-equal to an hundred (fjegeslppus, a* 140) stadia:'and its : 
breadth as forty. ItM*st»nce from the Lake Asphalitea irsevhnty-fire miles. 
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bclieltj ? l ai ? amazing depth below our view, rcsembledjby the 
various hues their different produce exhibited, the motley pat¬ 
tern of a vast carpet.* -To the north, appeared snowy summits, 
towering, beyoud a series of intervening mountains with un¬ 
speakable greatness. We considered them as the summits 
of Libanus; but the. Arabs belonging, to our caravan called 
the principal eminence Jcbei-el .Sith, say lag it was near Da¬ 
mascus (.probably, therefore, a part of the chain ofLibanus.— 
This summit was so lofty, that the snow entirely covered the 
upper part of it; not lying in patches, as I have seen it, during 
summer, upon tlie topsof very elevated mountains, (for instance, 
upon that of Ben Nevis in Scotland,) but investing all the high- 
er part wiih,lhat perfect white and smooth velvet-like appear¬ 
ance which snow only exhibits when it is very deep ; a strik¬ 
ing spectacle in such a climate, where the beholder, seeking 
protection from a.buruing sun, almost considers the firmameut 
to be on fire.f The elevated plains upon the mountainous ter¬ 
ritory bgyond the northern extremity of the lake are still called 
by a name, in Arabic, which signifies “ the wilderness'' To 
this wilderness it was that John, the precursor of the Messiah, 
and also Jesus himself, retired in their earliest years. To the 
southwest, ai the distance only of twelve miles, we beheld 
Mount Thabor, having a conical form, and standing quite in¬ 
sular, upon the northern side of the wide plains of Esdraelon. 
The mountain whence this superb view was presented, consists 
entirely of limestone; the prevailing constituent of all the 
mountains in Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, Phoenicia and Pa¬ 
lestine.;):.. 

By a steep, devious, and difficult track, following our hor¬ 
se*, on foot, we descended from this place to the village of Hal- 
situated at one extremity of the cultivated plait) we had 
surveyed from the heights. Here, having collected the strag- 


* Tbe exceeding fertility of this part o£ the Holy Land is noticed by ell travellers. 

th i? < “ untJr J r ' Josephua speaks of she eatraor- 
*C‘ lt,,de .U b ,°U' oC tbe climate end soil, toward the production of all kinds ot 
frul\ and vegetable! ; so tbit plants, requiring elsewhere a difference of tempe¬ 
rs. mV he^ ^ ■>*. «* U* season, were in * competition which 

wr 0 itJ^,-2f r i 6 “! e r 10 ^- »»<l grape. Cntinue in season during ten months out 

Jud fib Ui'e' |8) " lher frU,t tllrou g | * out **• 1,1,018 year. (Vid. Joseph, de Bell' 

“ *“■ «“*’■ in «" ">«' situation we 

t The enterprising Burikirdt, of whom, it is to be hoped, the literary world will 
beef more hereafter, » not travelling, under the auspices of the African Society, 
in Syna, |irenou» to hu. journey info the interior of Africa. He has lately viSlV 
of Libanue. and informs the authorfby a lettet dated Aleppo, May a 
r,2.* 1 consists wholly of limeatone. He obserTeil a fossil ebetl upon the too 
ofthamouatamr but it principally consuts of ••ynnwiiitw limtstMe." v 

I CaJed Nidi* by i'oeocke. Dtmipt. <f tht fait, yot. II. part I. p. «7. 
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glers of our party into a large plantation of lime and lemon 
trees, we were tegaled-by the Arabs with all their country 
afforded.. Having spread mats for us beneath the shade which 
the trees afforded, they came and seated themselves among us, 
gazing, with very natural surprise, at their strange guests. 
Some of-these Arabs were Druses. In the countries which 
-border the seat of their government, they are much esteemed 
for their great probity, and a mildness of disposition, which, 
in Syria, is proverbially attributed to the members of their 
community. It is said, they will neither eat nor drink, except 
of the food which they have obtained by their own labour, or, 
as the Arabs literally expressed it, “ by the sweat of their 
brow.” From the conversation we had with them, they seemed 
to be entirely ignorant of their origin. When strangers ques¬ 
tion them upon this subject, they relate numberless contradict 
tory fables; and some of these have found their way into books 
of travels: but their histoiy, as it was said before, remains to 
be developed. It seems probable, that, long before ElDurzi * 
established amoDg his followers those opinions which at pre¬ 
sent characterize the majority of the Druses, the people, as a 
distinct race, inhabited the country where they now live. The 
worship - of Venus (in whose magnificent temple at Byblus in 
Phoenicia the rites of Adonis were celebrated) still existing in 
that country ;f and the extraordinary fact of the preservation 
of an ancient Egyption superstition, in the honours paid to a 
calf, in Mount Libanus.j by those Druses who assume the 
name of okkals ;§ are documents which refer to a more an¬ 
cient period in history than the schism of the Arabs after the 
death - of Mahomet. || To that mildness of character, which is 
so characteristic of the Druses, may be attributed both The 
mixture caused among them by individuals of different nations, 
who have sought refuge in their territory, and the readiness 

* See Egmont and Heyman’s Travels,vol. i. p, 293- Lorn). 1759. 

f See note, p. 246. of this volume. 

* “ ADd fashioned it with a graving tool, after he had made it a molten calf: and 
they said. These be thy gods, O Israel.” Exod. xxxii. 4 (1) 

5 “ Frbm thfe we may conclude, with reason, that the Druzes have no religion : 
yet one class of them mu3t be excepted, whose religious customs are very peculiar. 
Those who compose it, are, to the rest of the nation, what the'ioitiated were to the 
profane; they assume the name or okkals, which means spiritualists, and bestow oa 
the vulgar the epithet of djahel, or fgljorant; they have various degrees of initiation, 
the highest orders of which require celibacy.” Volney’s Trav. vol. ij. p. 69 . 

f! See the account given by Volney, vol. ii. sect. 3. p. 33. 

f])A curious representation of one of these figures, rudely formed, and covered 
trith inscriptions was communicated to Dr. Henley, by tbe latd Cantina! Boftou. 
Tram the original in his museum. 
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with which they strivo to amalgamate tlie discordant materials 
of every religious creed. Those with whom we conversed 
confessed that the Pantheon of the Druses admitted alike, as 
objects of adoration, whatsoever had been venerated by Hea- 
tlieus, Jews,Christians,or Mahometans; that they worshipped 
all the Prophets, especially Isaiah and Jeremiah, as well as 
Jesus and Mahomet; that, every Thursday evening, the 
okkals , who cultivate mysteries, elevate, within their pla¬ 
ces of worship, a molten idol, made of gold, silver, or brass, 
which has the form of a calf. Before this, persons of both sexes 
make their prostrations; and then a promiscuous intercourse 
ensues, cvei'y male retiring with the woman he likes best. 
This the djahel* relate of the okkals, whom they describe as 
cautious in making known the ceremonies of their secret wor¬ 
ship. The custom which unites the Druses in bonds of the 
strictest amity with those who happen to have eaten bread and 
salt with them, is of Arabian origin; but indifference about 
matters of religion, which is so obvious amoDg the Druses, 
never was known to characterize an Arab. The fact is, that 
this does not apply to them all. It is evident the okkals are 
not indifferent as to their mode of worship, whatsoever this may 
really be. That which is related of them, we do.not receive 
upon their own authority. The imputation which charges 
them with the worship of a calf, has some internal evidence of 
truth; because such an idol, so reverenced, was brought by the 
Israelites into the Holy Land: nor does it seem probable, sup¬ 
posing this accusation to have been founded upon the inven¬ 
tion of a tribe of ignorant mountaineers, that the story would 
have been so classically adapted to the ancient history of the 
country. Considering the little information derived from the 
writings of those travellers who have resided among them, and 
who have paid most attention to the subject, it is not likely 
that'the nature of their occult rites will ever be promulgated.^ 
That they betray an inclination to Mahometanism is not true, 
because they show every mark of hatred aud contempt for the 
Moslems, and behave with great benevolence and friendship to 
the Christians, whose religion they respect, j In their language 
they are Arabic; in every thing else, a distinct race of raen.§ 

* See a former note. 

i *• It it impossible to. draw a single word from their priests, who observe tbe 
most inviolable secrecy in every thing- that concerns their worship: I conclude, 
)> ereforis that their dogmas are iinpenelrab'e idj stents.” Mariti’s Travels, ^oi. »i. 
f*. 36. Ijontl. 1791. 

* Mariti’s Travels, voh ili p. 23. v 

} Paul Lucai, speaking of the WforooHes. says, their vuguagete 4^*t>kin.cwmr? 
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There is eolhiog more remarkable than their physiognomy, 
which is dot that of an Arab.- From this circumstance alone, 
we were, at any time, able to select one of the Druses from the 
midst of a party, of Arabs. A certain nobleness and dignity of 
feature, a marked elevation of countenance, and superior de¬ 
portment, always distinguished them; accompanied by open¬ 
ness, sincerity, and very engagingmianners.* With this brief 
account of a people, concerning whom we would gladly have 
contributed any satisfactory information, tie must now turn 
our attention to other subjects; confessing, that on leaving the 
Druses, we were as ignorant of their real history as when we 
entered the country of their residence.! 

As we rode from this village toward the sea of Tiberias, the 
guides pointed to a sloping spot from the heights upon our 
right, whence we had descender!, as the place where the mira¬ 
cle was accomplished by which our saviour fed the multitude : 
it is therefore called the multiplication of bread; as the mount 
above, where the sermon was preached to bis disciples, is called 
the mountain of beatitudes , from the expressions used in the be¬ 
ginning of that discourse.} This part of the Holy Land is very 
full of wild animals. Antelopes are in great number. W'e had 
the pleasure of seeing these beautiful quadrupeds in their na¬ 
tural state, feeding among the thistles and tall herbage of these 
plains, and bounding before us occasionally, as wc disturbed 
them. The Arabs frequently take them in the chase. The 
lake now continued in view upon our left. The wind rendered 
its surface rough, and called to mind the situation of our sa¬ 
viour’s disciples, when, in one of the small vessels which traverse 
these waters, they were tossed iu a storm, and saw Jesus, in the 

satlon, but in writing they u*e tlhe Syriac ami Chaldaic characters. It docs not there¬ 
fore follow, from their Arabic language alone, that the maronites of Syria, any mcie 
t;h4n the Druses, are necessarily Arabs. “ lit portent Arabe; mais (eur enraettres 
sont Syriaques oil Chaldai'qucs Voyage de Sieur Paul Lucas, tom i. p. 3C4, 

1744 . 

* I have seen nothing to remind me of the appearance presented by the Druses, 
excepting an engraving in Lord Vjalentia’s Travels, from a drawinz by Mr. Fait, re¬ 
presenting Abyssini&ns resting on a march. (See vol. iii p. 109. Lond. 1809.) Tie 
two figures,seated upon the right hand of that *rOupe, in white cloaks, whose faces 
are exhibited ,in profile, bear a striking resemblance to the Druses we saw lu 

The country of Castravcnt, a part of Mount Lebanon which looks toward the 
Mediterranean sea, is inhabited, in preference to any other spat, by the Druses, who 
gave their name to this southern district They occupy also the rest of Mount Le¬ 
banon* Anti-Lebanon, the narrow .plains which lie between Castraventand the sea and 
all that exteotof shore from Gibditl otherwise called Byblus, as far as the viver £i</ ( 
Bear the ancient Sidon, at present cafl£<rSayd. The adcieot Heliopolis, now known 
by the name of Balbec. is peopled by this nation, as well as, the neighbouring coun¬ 
try. In shortfamilies or the Druses may be found scattered here and there, through¬ 
out every part of Syria and Palestine.” Travels, vol.il. p. 23. 

; Slated are the poor in spirit .... Bbtud are they that mourn »» £r ‘ ft c . 
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fourth watch of the night, walking to them upon the'waves. 
Often as this subject has been painted, combining a number of 
circumstances adapted for the representation of sublimity, no 
artist has been aware of the uncommon grandeur of the scenery* 
memorable on account of the transaction. The lake of Gear 
nesareth is surrouuded by objects well calculated to heighten 
the solemn impression made by such a picture; and, indepen¬ 
dent of the local feelings likely to be excited in its contempla¬ 
tion, affords one of the mosts striking prospects in the Holy 
Land. It is by comparison alone that any due conception of 
the appearance it presents can be conveyed to the minds of 
those who have uot seen it; and, speaking of it comparatively, 
it may be described as longer and finer than any of our Cum* 
berland and Westmoreland lakes, although, perhaps, it yields 
in majesty to the stupendous features of Loch Lomond in Scot¬ 
land. It does not possess the vastness of the lake of Geneva, 
although it much resembles it in particular points of view.— 
The lake of Locaruo in Italy comes nearest 10 it in point of 
picturesque beauty, although it is destilue of aDy thing similar 
to the islauds by which that majestic piece of water is adorned. 
It is inferior in magnitude, and, perhaps, in the height of its 
surrounding mountains, to the lake Asphaldtes; but its broad 
aud extended surface, covering the bottom of a profound valley, 
environed by lofty and precipitous eminences, added to the 
impression of a certain reverential awe nnder which every 
Christian pilgrim approaches it, give it a character of dignity 
unparalleled by any similar scenery. 

Having readied the end of the plain whose surface exhibit¬ 
ed such motley colours to us, when it was viewed from the 
Mountain of Beatitudes, along and steepdeclivity of two miles 
yet remained to the town of Tiberias, situated upon the borders 
ul the lake. We had here a noble view of this place, with its 
castle and fortifications. Groupes of Arabs, gathering in their 
harvest upon the backs of camels, were seen in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the town. Beyond it appeared, upon the same side erf 
the lake, some buildings erected over the warm mineral baths 
of Jiinmaus, which are much frequented by tire people of tire 
country; and, still further, the southeastern extremity of the 
lake. Turning our view toward its northern shores, we be¬ 
held, through a bold-declivity, the situation of Capernaum, 
upon the boundaries of the two tribes of Zabulon and 
jNaphtali. If was visited in the sixth century by Antoninus 

* Matthew xlv. 24, 25, 26. 

2 n 2 
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the martyr, an extract from whose itinerary is preserved by 
Ileland, which speaks of a church erected upon the spot where 
St. Peter’s dwelling once stood.* Along the borders of this 
lake may still be seen the remains of those ancient tombs, hewu' 
by the earliest inhabitants of Galilee, in the rocks which face 
the water. Similar works were before noticed among the ruins 
of Telmessus. They were deserted in the time of our Saviour, 
and had become the resort of wretched men, afflicted by dis¬ 
eases, and made outcasts of society; for, in the account of the 
cure performed by our Saviour upon a maniac in the country 
of the Gadarenes, these tombs are particularly alluded to ; and 
their existence to this-day (although they have been neither 
noticed by priests uor pilgrims, and have escaped the ravages 
of the Empress Helena, who would undoubtedly have shaped' 
them into churches) offers strong internal evidence of the ac¬ 
curacy of the evangelist who has recorded the transaction: 
“ There met him out of the tombs a man with an unclean spirit, 
who had his dwelling among the tombs." f In all the descent to^ 
ward Tiberias, the soil is black, and seems to have resulted from 
the decomposition of rocks, which have a volcanic appearance. 
The stony fragments scattered over the surface were amygda- 
loidal and porous; their cavities being occasionally occupied 
by mesotype, or by plumose carbonate of lime: the former be¬ 
came perfectly gelatinized after immersion in muriatic acid. 
We observed plantations of tobacco then in bloom; of Indian 
corn; of millet, which was still green ; of melons, pumpkins, 
and cucumbers. The harvest of wheat and barley ended in 
June; but the oats were still standing. From Hatti to Tibe¬ 
rias is nine miles: two of these consists of the descent from the 
elevated plaiu toward the lake. 

As we entered the gate of the town, the Turkish guards were 
playing at chess. We roused them with our salaams, and were 
conducted to the residence of the governor. Having made as 
rapid a disposition as possible of our baggage, for the purpose 
' of passing the night in a large room of the castle, which re¬ 
minded us of aDcient apartments in the old castellate buildings 
remaining in England; we hastened toward the lake; every in¬ 
dividual of our party being eager to bathe his feverish limbs 
In its cool and consecrated waters. 

Proceeding toward the shore, we were shown a very ancient 

* ** Deinde venimus in civitatem Capharnaura in domum Betri, quae modo est 1 * 
silica.” Itin. Antonin.Martyr. Vid Relapdi BaJaeatina,in Jroas- Capefoatfa. 

t Mark, tl» v 2. 3. 
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obui'ch, of an oblong square form, to which we descended by 
steps, as into the church of St. Sophia at Constantinople and 
other early Christian sanctuaries, where the entrance resembles 
that of a cellar; day light being rarely admitted. There is 
reason to believe this the first place of Christian worship erected 
in Tiberias, and that it was constructed as long ago as the 
fourth century. The roof is of stone, and it is vaulted. We 
could discover uo inscription, nor any other clue to the history 
of its origin. The priest, whom we found officiating, was so 
ignorant that he knew not by whom, for whom, oor when, it 
was erected; saying only, that it was called the house of Peter. 
Under this name it is mentioned by former travellers.* - Ki- 
cep.horus Callistus.f as cited by Relau(i,| records the dedica¬ 
tion of a magnificent edifice to St. Peter, by Helena, mother of 
Constantine the First, in the city of Tiberias. Reland distin¬ 
guishes this building from that now bearing the name of the 
Apostle;6 but be believes the latter derived its name from the 
former j| It is not however so iusignificaut a sliuctuie as lie 
seems to suppose. Its arched stone roof yet existing entire, 
mnders it worthy of more particular observation. If it be uot 
the building erected by Helena, on the spot where our Saviour 
is said to have appeared to St. Peter after his resurrection,** it 
is probably that which Epiphaiwusft relates to have been built 
by a native of Tibeiias, one Joscphu^Jwho, uuder the auspices 
of Constantine, erected the churches of Sepphoris§§ and Caper 
uaum.|[|j The materials of wh.ch it consists, seem to correspond 
with the description given of the stones used lor that edifice. 


w At the northeast coVner of the town, there is an oblong square church, arched 
j v**r, ami dedicated to St Peter ; it is mentioned by ancient authors, and said by some 
.o tie the spot where the house of tit. Peter wj. m Pococke’s Descrint. of the Em t 
•vui il.purt.i p.B8. r “"A"”* 

j Histor. Eccle.v II, 12. 

y falifstina Iliustruta, tom. ii. p. 1042. Traj. fiat. 1714. 

$ ** In lifu- urhe nunirum aedem ma^nliioaih, eUbilia quae hodie Petri difcitur plane 
.•Iversarn, Helena, cotistantini inater, Petroolim dedicavit.” Ibid. 

|| “ llihc, puto, women aedii Petri buid aedieulae adhe^it.” Palaestina Illustrate, 
tom. ii. p 10d0. \ \ ’ 

** John xxi. I. *• Ecclcsia ab HelenS. matre in isto loco fabric&ta, in suo decore 
pulchrapeimanet.” JBoni/acius dePerttmi CulluTtrr- Hand lib- Ii. 
tt Hpiphauli Opera, tom. ii. lib. i. Adv. Haer, p. 120. Pans, ld22. 
ft'In referring to this Jeseph'us, fteland uses so little precision, that he might *be 
confounded with Josephus the Jewish historian. *• Tiberia.le,” sayfchcv * untetein- 
pora Josephi non licuit Christiano.” • (Relandi Palaestina Iljustrata, tom. ii. p 
lOflfl.) A pretfetdog paragraph, howeVfer, states that he acted under’the auspices tot 
Constantine the First; and Euiphaoiua* whose writjogs are referred to hv Relaiid. 
cautiously avoids confoundiDg him with Flavius Josephus. 

IlKea the former chapter ^ r ' 

(IflBulJt over the spot where St. Peter's dwelling was believed to have stood in Ca¬ 
pernaum. See an extract froip the itinerary of Antoninus the Martyr, written in the 
•ixtb century* .ami given in a former note. Also Rrland. Palmt, lltust. tom.'ii' ■> 
Wp* TruJ.Bat ITU. * ^ 
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Josephus, according to Epiphanius,* when about to build tlie 
.church, found part of an ancient temple, called the Adrianeum^ 
consisting of stones six feet square,! which the inhabitants of 
Tiberias wished to convert intd a public bath. This he im¬ 
mediately appropriated to the erection of the new sanctuary; 
and in the present.building similar remains may be observed. 
Whatsoever be the date of it, we may regret that, in the nu¬ 
merous publications which have appeared concerning the Holy 
Land, no accurate deliueation of these interesting specimens of 
vaulted architecture has yet been afforded by artists duly qua¬ 
lified for the representation. 

The town'of Tiberias is situated close to the edge of the 
lake. It is fortiGed by walls, but has uo artillery ; and, like 
all Turkish citadels, it makes a great figure from without, ex¬ 
hibiting at the same time the utmost wretchedness within. Its 
castle stands upon arising ground, in the north part of it. No 
antiquities now remain, except the building I have described, 
and the celebrated hot baths of Emmau$,§ about a mile to the 
south of the town, “ Thermus Tiheriadis quis ignoral .^’Jj 
They were visited by Egmont and Hcyman; but the water 
has never been accurately analized; Hasselquist states, that 
he remained longxuough for this purpose,** but he has given 
no account of its chemical constituents. Pococke indeed 
brought a bottle of it away, having observed a red sediment 
upou-the stones about the place. He affirms,tt that it contain¬ 
ed “ gross fixed vitriol, some alum, and a mineral salt.” A 
traveller of the name of Monconys, cited by Relaod,J! relates, 
that the water is extremely hot, having a taste of sulphur 
mixed with nitre. Kgmont and Heynian describe its quality 
as resembling that of the springs at Aix la Chapelle.{$ They 
bathed here, and fouDd the water “ so hot, as not easily to be 

* Epiphanii Opera, tom. ii. lib. i. Adv. Haer. pp. 136, .137. Paris, 1622. 

t v A<5?t'aviicv. Temples without images were called Adrianea, from Adrian, hy 
whom they were introduced. / *; 

| That is to say, of four cubits square;' reckoning each cubit at eighteen inches. 

} Emmaus, or /fmmaur, signiHes baths . 1 (Vid. Joseph lib. iv. de Bell. Jud c. 1.) 
The Hebrew appelhtion jsHIDn Ohawmath (Reland. Palaest. lllust. tomi.Jib-i- 
p. 302.) The baths of Tiberias are thus mentioned by Pliny • Aboccidente Tiberi- 
ade, aquis calidis, salubri.” (Hist Nat. lib. y. c. 15.) Josephus also mentionsthe%)« 
and their situation with regard to the city; ©tp^ia tSvwflfv ivisnv lv nuiiy, 
at Svofi a airn. Thermae non long* (ah urbe ^Tiheriadis) abstmt. in vico, Ammaus die - 
to. 1 * (Josephus, Antiq. lib. xviij. c. 3-) The Arabian word for baths, chammant or 
hammami is not very difft'rent from the Hebrew ; and by this name the baths of Ti¬ 
berias are now called. 

U Relandi Palaestina Illustr. tom ii. lib. iii. p-1039. Traj, Bat. 1714. 

** Travels to the East, p. 157. Lond. 1766. 

ft Description of the East, vol. ii* parti, p. 69. Lond. 1745. 

tt Palaest. Illust. tom. ii. lib- iii. p. 1040. Traj. Bat. 1714 . 

Travels through part of Europe, Asia Minor, fcc.VoI. fi. p. 33 Lond 1759. 
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endured,” and “ bo sail, as (o communicate a brackish taste to 
that of the lake near it,” Volney says** that, “ for want of 
cleaning, it is filled with a black mud, which is a geu.uine jEthi- 
ops Martial;” that “ persons attacked by rheumatic complaints, 
find great relief, and are frequently cured by baths of this 
mud.” 1 

These observations have been introduced, because we were 
unable ourselves to visit the place; and were compelled to 
rest satisfied with a distant view of the budding which covers 
a spring renowned, during many ages, for its medical proper¬ 
ties. In the space between Tiberias and Ernmaus, Egmont 
and Iteyman noticed remains of walls, and other mins, which 
arc described as foundations of the old city.f This is said, by 
Pococke4 to have extended about half a mile farther to the 
south than the present inclosnre of its walls. 

Adiichomhis,5 considering Tiberias as the Cinneroih of the 
Hebrews, says, that this city was captured by Benhadad king 
of Syria ;|| and, in after ages, restored by Herod, who sur¬ 
rounded it with walls, and adorned it with magnificent buildings. 
But Cinneroth, or, as it is otherwise written, Iiinnereth, was a 
city of Naphtali, aud not of Zabuion.** The old Hebrew city, 
whatever was its Jiame, probably owed its birth to the re¬ 
nown of its medicinal baths. Some of the most ancient temples 
iu tiie world, together with the cities to whicii they belonged,. 

* Travels in Egypt and Syria, vol. it p. 230. Lond. 1787. 
t Egmont and Heyman, vol. If. p. 33 . 

| Description 0 / the East, vol. JI. pprt 1. p. 68. Pococke sava, that when they 
were, digging fur stone* to build fhe castle, upon the north side of the town, they 
*iyu«1 n great numl*er of sepulchres, wherein it was stated the Jews had been burled 
eight hundred year.* oeroie. He saw a stone coffin (p 6a.) adorned with reliefs, exhi¬ 
biting a bull's head within a crown of Aowera, and •* a festoon supported by a spread 
eagle-." The city has never heeu inhabited by any people unto whom this religion can 
beafirrmed, except its Jewish owners The fact therefore affords curious proof of 
theautifjuity of a very popular symbol In heraldry. 1 - 

f Ailricbomli Theat. Terr. Sanct. in Zabuion. Vld. p. U3. Colon. 1«2fh. 

H f Kings, xv. £0. At the precise moment wheu this note is introduced, the ir¬ 
ruption Qf the Wuhabee Arabs into the neighbourhood of Damascus has made the 
eastern district or Syria a scene Of transactions re-:einbling the state of the country 
nine hundred and fifty one years before the Christian icra. Ibn Paoud, the WAhabee 
chief, remained only two days and a hail -iu the Hauran; overrun, fn that time, a 
space of At. least 140 inilea j plundered and ransacked about thirty villages; and 
returned, flying into the heart of his desert dominions. These particulars are com¬ 
municated to the author in a letter (dated Aleppo, May 3, 1811) from his friend 
Burkhardt, now travelling under the auspices of the Afr ican Society. They afford 
a 'trikin.; parallel with tbo '* Acts of Asa, and all his might, and tHI that he did,” who; 
iu his war with Haas ha. sent Ben-hadad of Damascus “ against the cities of Israel, 
and smote Ijon. and Dao.and Abel-beUi-nuachah, and all Cinneroth, with all the land 
of Naplitnli.” 

** Belaud, Palest. Must. tom. II. lib. iff. p. 1036. D’Anville, however,reconcile* 
thi' po.'itiun of Kiunercth, which he writes Cinereth, by extending the boundaries Of 
JN'uphtali to the southern extremity of tb$ I.ake Uesuestrvllt. 
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had a similar origin.* Tiberias, according to some authors,! 
was built by Tiberius the Konv u emperor, who called it af¬ 
ter his own name. But Josephus relates, that Herod the 
Tetrarch erected it in honour of Tiberius, with whom he was 
in great favour;);. For this purpose, it is said, he selected the 
most Suitable place in all Galilee, upon the border of the Lake 
of Gennesarelh. The ample document afforded by Josephus 
is sufficient to prove that Herod’s city w*as precisely on the 
spot occupied by the town as it uotv stands ; for in the ac¬ 
count given by him of its situation, he describes the hot baths 
of Emmaus as being wit the city, and not far from it .5 Very 
considerable privileges were given to those who chose to set¬ 
tle there: the ground whereon the city was built being frill of 
sepulchres, and thereby considered as polluter! by dead bo¬ 
dies || Hence we may infer the existence of a fovmer city 
upon the same territory. Tiberias makes a conspicuous figure 
in the Jewish annals :** it was the scene of some of the most 
memorable events recorded by Josephus. In refuting the 
writings of Justus, an historian often quoted by Stephamts 
Byzaotinus, he speaks of Sepphoris and Tiberias as the two 
most illustrious cities of Galilee.ft During a visit paid to it 
by Agrippa, the successor of Herod, the kings of Comagene, 
of Emessa, of the Lesser Armenia, of Ponltis, and of Cbal- 
cis, here met to do him honour, and were magnificently enter- 
tained.|J After the downfall of Jerusalem, it continued, until 
the fifth ceutury,§§ the residence of Jewish patriarchs, rabbins, 
and learned men. A university was founded here. The of¬ 
fice of patriarch was hereditary.; and appeared with soraq 
lustre Hnder the Emperor Adrian, in the person of Simon the 
Third.|||| In the begining of the fifth century,*** the patriarch¬ 
ate was suppressed, after-having subsisted three hundred and 


’ * Wit' ttie temple of Jupiter in! Mount Iiln, mentioned by Homer and,.by 
JBschylus ; the temple o£ -Esculap'ms In Epitlauria; &c. &c. 

•f "Or *7 jar iriht\ \v t\; ’leda/qt jiv aernv fir ti ftiov Sven a Tt^tpiaJa. U J: 
urbtjt^yxJui.xa coud.dit , pldcntminc sno npptUavil Titicriada Joel in ChrcmOfcri- 
4ihia, p.. 1C2. Ea<iera hac leguntarapud.Michaeleni Glyeam in Annal. part 
v PalxtK lUmt. tom. II. p. 1037. 

s t Antiquit. lib. xviii. Cj 3. el Ue Bell- Jud. lib. ii. c. 8. ' 

$ 11-i.l. !l Ibid - 

** •' Vide Mis Main Scbabbath,.IU. 4. etXXIt. 5. 8:4." RilantL Pnlaest. 

II. lfb iii- p- 1039. Josephus Autiq. lib. xviii. c 3. isb. Xi*. c- 7. In vit. kc. lie.. 
ft Josephus in Vi? a Sua- 
It Anllq. ljb. xix. c. 7. t 

ltelaiyi says, u tyvt ad saecvtopi qmrtum Egmoni and Hey man mention tbl 
fifth-, and Pocockr. tboe/ewnlAfcentury. \ have preferred the aera assigned by Eg 
wont and Heyman, (vol.il. p, 31.) they mention t'ue precise year, and jrn< 

their authority. 

{|ij Egmontand Heyman, voL II p. 

A- D. 42?- Ibid. 
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fifty years.* In the sixth, Justinian, according to Procopius, 
rebuilt the walls.f In the seventh century-j the c *ty' was 
taken by the Saracens, under Caliph Omar; yet, in the 
eighth, we find it mentioned in an itinerary cited by Beland, 
ns still containing many churches and Jewish synagogues 5 
Various medals are extant of the city, bearing different in- 
scriptions.|| These are interesting, not only from the dates 
which they’ commemorate, but also in the allusion made by 
some of them to the baths of Tiberias, the principal cause of 
the city’s celebrity’. They are principally of the time of 
Trajan or of Adrian. Upon some, the Syrian goddess As- 
tarte is represented standing upon the prow of a vessel, with 
the head of Osiris iu her right hand, audaspear in her left.’ ‘ 
Others represent Jupiter siiting in his temple.ff There are 
also other medals of the city, with the figure of Hygeia, 
holding a serpent, and sitting on a mountain; from whose 
base issue two fountains, intended for the hot springs of Em- 
maus.jj: 

Anioi g the pebbles of the shore were pieces of a porous rock, 
resembling the substance called toadstone in England : its cavi¬ 
ties were filled with zeolite. Native gold was found here 
formerly. We noticed an appearance of this kind, but, oil ac¬ 
count of its trivial nature, neglected to pay proper attention to 
it, notwithstanding the hints giveu ,by more than one writer 
upon this stibject.55 Neither boat, nor vessel of any kind, ap¬ 
peared upou the lake. The water was as clear as tlte purest 


* See Basnage’i Hist, of the Jews, 
f Procop lib. v. c. 9. tie iEdiftc. Justinian. 

f A. D. 640. See Has tinge \ Egmnnt and ffet/man, &c. The Emperor Heraclius 
visited this plare A D. 620, as appears from the writings of An&stasius, (Histor. p. 
101.) “ Tiberiadero nriiisset, accusavere Christian! Benjamin quendam nomine, quasi 
mala sibi faeientem (crat enim admodum opulent us) qui suscepit Imperatorem et ex- 
ercitum ejiis. Ast Imperator damnavit eum; quamobrem inquiens, * Molestus es 
Christinnis!* qui ait, ‘ lit ininaicls fidei meae.’’ Tunc Imperator admonitumbunc, et 
adcredendum suastim baptizavit in aerfibus Eustachii Neapolitan!, quiet ipse cum 
Cbristlanus esset Iraperatorura excepit.” Rel. Palaest, tom. II. d. 1040. ' 

i It in. Willibald). Rel. Palaest. ibid. 

It Vld. Harduin Num Autiq. p. 498. Paris, 1664. Patin. p. 185- Vaillant N urn is. 
Imperat. August et Caesar. p,374. Paris, 1698, &e. The legend given by Harduin 
is, T1BEPIEQN. Em. KAATAIOT. ET. AIT. Those commemorated bv Vail- 
lant have KAATAlO TIREPlEf2iV, with different dates. The epochaof the city 
commences with the year of Rome 770; therefore the All, or 81, noticed by Har¬ 
duin, answers to the year of Rofiie 850, bein' the first year of Trajan’s reign. It 
was usual to compliment the emperors bv striking medals during the first year of 
their reign. Relaird notices a remarkable medal uf Tiberias (tom. II. p. 1042. Pa- 
la«t. Illust) which had on one side the leeend TIBEPIAC within a laurel wreath 
and upon the other the words HPttAOT TETPAPXOTL AA- with a palm 
branch. 

•* Vaillant, p.,374. Num. Imperat. Parts, 1698. 
ft Vaillant, p 374. Num. Imperat. Paris. TG98. 
ft Vid. Reland Palaest Illust. tom. II. p. 1042. 

{iHegeiippus de Excid, Urb. Hiero. lib. ill c. 26, fee. 
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crystal; sweet, cool, and most refreshing-to the taste. Swim¬ 
ming to a considerable distance from the shore, we found it so 
limpid, that we could discern the bottom, covered with shining 
pebbles. Among these stones was a beautiful but very diminu¬ 
tive kind of shell,"being a non descript species of buccinum ■*, 
which we have called buccinum galil.rum. We amused 
ourselves by diving for specimens; and the very circumstance 
of discerning such small objects beneath the surface, may prove 
the high transparency of the water The river Jordan main¬ 
tains its course through the middle of the lake; and, it is 
said, without mingling its waters. A similar story is related- of 
the Rhine and Moselle at Coblentz, and in other parts of the 
world, where difference of colour appears in water by the junc¬ 
tion of rivers f A strong current is caused by the Jordan in 
the middle of the lake; and, when this is opposed by.contrary 
winds, which blow here with the force of a hurricane from the 
southeast, sweeping from the mountains into the lake, it may 
be conceived that a boisterous sea is instantly raised; this the 
small vessels of the country are ill qualified to resist. As dif¬ 
ferent statements have been made of the breadth of this lake, 
and experienced mariners are often toleVably accurate in mea¬ 
suring distance upon water by the eye, we asked Captain Cul- 
verhouse what he supposed to be the interval between Tiberias 
and the opposite shore, where there is a village scarcely per¬ 
ceptible, upon the site of aucient Hippos. He considered it 
equal to six miles. Mr. Loudon, purser of the Romulus, and 
also the cockswain, were of'the same opinion ; of course, such 
a mode of computing distances must be liable to error. We 
could obtain no information from the inhabitants concerning 
the dimensions of their lake : the vague method of reckonihg 
according to the time one of their boats can sail rouud or across 
it, was the only measure they could furnish, According to 
Sandy«4 its length is twelve miles and a half, and its 
breadth six. This is evidently derived from Josephus.§ Of 


* The figure which most resembfeB this new species of buccinum is in Chemnitz. 
(Vol. IV. p. 43 tab. 124 ff 1I{>7, 1169.^ fie Calls it tiassa Jasciata: and describes it 
** fascHi alUrnis obscvrd brnweis. THf^centibus et candidis circumcincla .” He refers 
also to Seba (Thesaurus, vol. III. tub.S&j. 43.) who describes it “ cinereo-finva, ttidem 
cortata crmala, etprq/vndS lyrate." The Utter pert of Self’s description is particu¬ 
larly characteristic of this new species, which is evidently! buccinum. Chemnitz 
says that bis shell is found in great abundance at Tranqnebar . Neither of the figures 
referred to affords a correct representation of the Galilsan buccinum ; nor is there in 
Linnaeus any description w hich answer* to it. We have therefore uamed it bdccj- 


mum oalil^dm. 
t See p. 42. of this Volume. 

, “ In length an hundred furlong*, and fortie in breadth.” Sandy't Travels, Book iii k . 
e, 141- Loud, 1637. 
f See a former note. 
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its length we could not form.aqy accurate opinion, because its 
southern extremity, winding behind distant mountains, was 
concealed from our view ; but we inclined rather to the state¬ 
ment of Hegesippus, as applied by Belaud* to the text of Jose- 1 
phus; this makes it one hundred and forty stadia, or seventeen 
miles and a half.f Josephus speaks of the sweetness of its 
water,J of its pebbly bottom, and, above all, of the salubrity of 
the surrounding atmosphere.^ He says the water is so cold, 
that its temperature is not affected, by its being exposed to the 
sun during the hottest scasou of tfig year. A most curious cir¬ 
cumstance concerning >t his lake is mentioned by Hasselquisl: 
11 thought it remarkable,” observes this celebrated naturalist,|| 
“ fhat the same kind of fish should here be met with as in the 
Nile; Charmuth, Silurus , Banni, Mulsil, and Sparus Gali- 
laits.” This explains the observations of certain travellers, 
who speak of the lakg,as possessing fishes peculiar to itself; not 
being perhaps acquainted with the produce of the Nile. Jose¬ 
phus considers the Lake Genuesaretb as having fishes of a pe¬ 
culiar nature and yet it is very worthy of notice, that, in 
speaking of the fountain of Capernaum, his remarks tend to con¬ 
firm the observation made by Hasselquist. V Some consider it,” 
says he,If “ as a yein. of, theJNije, because jt brings forth fishes 
resembliug the Coracinus .qt the, Alexaudriau lake.” • 

This lake was the scene of a most bloody naval engagement 
between the Romans uuder Vespasian, apd,jhe Jews who had 
revolted during the administration of Agrippa. Tire account 
•of the,action, as given by .Josephus, proves that the vessels of 
the couutry, as at this pay, were nothing more than mere boats: 
even those of, the Romans, expressly built for that occasion, 
and described as larger thtyi tb? ships used by the Jews, con¬ 
sisted of small craft, rapidly constructed,. and for the building 
of which, it is said, they had abundance both,of artificers and 
material$.|f Titus and Trajan wcje present in that engage- 


* Tklaest. lllirst. lib. 1. c 3S. tom. I. p, 2.19, Trai, ail. Rtmn. 1711 
t. 1 ' Namque Incus tpsltis, yetul. qucJam mam sinus sunplissinure, taloniitudincm 
centum •luailriigintii extcndilurttadi*, latiiudine iimt.lia-inla iliffnn jltor.” Hr-nh,. 
pui it f.rciiLrb. Bicru. Wj. iii, c. 2a, tot. Vil. p. 4112. Bib. Pat. Parl6il , ^ 

J T |lL ' naters nr tljfc,lake »f* tttus extolled l>y ftiininsu,jus: •* N.mcano*®, 
dolue, ycUmacie, leddarao, dulcet, poutnta, ct fecund®.” QuansniiElactd. j!c, r 
StBM.tit. til. e.J. ». Autverp. IMS. . 

{ .Toicph. liti. jii, de {. 1C 

UHayielqutWs Vjuy. and T r,, v In tbe Levant, p. 1S7., Aand.1766. 

*"CXij). ill cap ip dt Ridl-Jud.' . ..... , 

tf T «1 tnv ^Aipa ,3 NnAs uvli Mcijav, iirii q<i>g vf *aii rnv ’At.ifttvjftwv 
K«aWvS> nfatU^dV. Jmrph. t!b. iii. it Bell. Ja^tont: it. p'SM. 

1720. ,Tbe.®nft liinct rtfkbl* mentioned in Atbenteus. (P. SSI C Bail i 
See also ■ Gunn it JqtmtiWm." mnuwia. l. flop., 

tt Ibid, cap. 17. 1 
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•nieiit; and \^sj>asian was himself on board the Homan fleet. 
The rebel army consisted of an immense multitude of seditious 
people,'from all the towns of the country, and especially from 
.those Wfdering upon the lake, wlio,as fugitives after the cap¬ 
ture of Tavichasa* by Titus, had sough trefuge upon the water. 
The victory gained by the Homans was followed by such a 
terrible slaughter of the Jews, that uolhing was to be seen, ei¬ 
ther upon the lake or along its shores, except blood, and the 
mangled corpses of the insurgents: their dead bodies infected 
the air to such a degree, that the victors, as well as the van¬ 
quished, were sufferers upon the occasion : the number of the 
slain, after the two actions, (th.at of Tarichtea and the naval 
engagement which followed,) amounted to six thousand five 
hundred persons. Neither was the slaughter less memorable 
of the prisoners, who were marched to Tiberias as soon as the 
victory had been obtained. Vespasian caused them all to be 
shut up in the amphitheatre; where twelve hundred of them 
were put to death, being unable or unfit to bpar arms.. This 
amphitheatre, according to the account given by Josephus, was 
large enough to contain! tlrirty-seven thousand six hun- 
■dred persons, (beside a vast number of others who were 
,given as slaves by Vespasian to Agiippa, as well as of the in¬ 
habitants ofTracbonitis,J Gaulon,§ Hippos,j| and Gadara,:* * the 
sum toial whereof he lias not mentioned,) all of whom Were 
mountaineers of Apti Libanus and Hermon, or resfless tribes of 
freebooters from eastern Syria ; unable, as Josephus describes 
them, to sustain a life of peace, and exhibiting, eighteen bun- 

# Tarickaea was situated beyond the baths of Emmaus, at the southern extremity of 
the Lake of Gennesareth, three miles and three quarters distant from Tiberias; or 
thirty stadia, according to.Josephus. Between these two cities Vespasian’s army was 
often encamped, and generally at the baths of Emmatts. Pliny, speaking of Tarickaa y „ 
saj r s, that, by some, the lake was called after the name of this city. u A meridie. 
Tarichea. quo nomiDealiqui et lacum appellant” (Plin. Fist. J\ r at. lib. v. cop. 15. L- 
Bat. 1635. tom. I. p. 262.) In the same mannf r, the Lake of Geneva is by some called 
Lake ofLautdnnc; and especially by Gibbon, who was offended at being cemuredfor 
it. The author once heard him express an intention of proving this last to be the on¬ 
ly correct appellation. ’ 

I Future travellers will perhaps discover the remains of a building of this magni¬ 
tude. , . 

t Trachonitis was the country near Damascus, to the east of Hermon and Anti- 
Llbanus. 

& Gaulon gave its name to the district called Gaulonitte, beyond Jordan,on the east¬ 
ern side of the Lake ofGeonesareth. D’Anville has not placed it in his map of Pa¬ 
lestine. It was one of the six cities of refuge. 

II A city opposite to Tiberias, upon the Lake Gennesareth, at the southwestern 
extremity of a ridge of mountains bearing the same name, and being a branch of the 
chain of Hermon. 

** A city boyond Jordan, distant seven miles and a half from the Lake Gennesareth 
Lik eUippot. fttave its name to a small province. The hot baths of Gadara are 
mentioued by Epiphanius, Cadara, according to Polybius >• was one of the stronger) 
eities Qf the country. 
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jred years ago, the same slate of society wliicli now charac¬ 
terizes the inhabitants of that country. 

After reluctantly retiring from this crystal flood, we return¬ 
ed to the castle. Here, within the spacious and airy apart- 
ment prepared for our reception, we mutually expressed our 
hopes of passing at least one night free from (he attacks of ver¬ 
min; but, to our dismay, the sheik, being informed of our con¬ 
versation, burst into laughter, and said, that, according to a 
saying current in Galilee, "the kino op the fleas holds 
his court in Tiberias.” Some of the party, provided with 
hammocks, slung them from tlie walls, so as,to lie suspended 
above the floor; yet even ihesc did not escape* persecution : 
and, for the rest of us, who lay on the’bare plauks, we continu- 
ed, as usual, tormented aud restless during the night, listening 
to the noise made by the jackals, lining'well aware what we 
had to expect, we,resolved id tfevo(e as maoyhorirs as possible, 
before daybreak, to conversation with the people of the c<>uu- 
iry, to our supper, and to the business of writing our journals. 
They brought us a plentiful repast, consisting of three sorts of 
t ried fishes from the lake: one of these, a species of mullet, was, 
according to their tradition, the favourite food of Jesus Christ. 
The French, during the time their' army remained under 
Buonaparte in the Holy Land, constructed two very large 
ovens in this castle. Two years had elapsed, at the time of our 
arrival, since they had set fire to their granary; and it was 
considered a miracle by the inhabitants of Tiberias, that the 
combustion was not yet extinguished. We visited the place, 
and perceived that, whenever the ashes of the burned corn 
were stirred by thrusting a stick among them, sparks were even 
then glowing throughout the heap; and a pieceof wood, being 
left there, became charred. The heat in those vaulted cham¬ 
bers, where the corn had been destroyed, was still very great. 

The next morning we arose as soon as light appeared^ iu 
order to bathe once more, and take a last survey of the town. 
Although, from several circumstances, we were convinced that 
the ancient city stood upon the site of the modern, it is very 
probable that it occupied a greater extent of territory*, parti¬ 
cularly toward the south, where there are remains of build- 

^ Qtiaresmius mentions a "ate of black and white marble on its western side : des- 
r nr>mg Hie city a* of a square form, saying of it, “ Aoft mvltvm antiqua of, riveter', 
ril/t ritttit inulto minor : kauc mini long? inajorem isldjuisst circuwjaccnti: swmagra rvi- 
tt.tr, flmariwt pioccdendo ad duo miUiaria meridiem versus, non obsqurt demon rant " 
U ;.*itl. Terr lib tii esp 1 <otn. fl. p 8Cl. A. it. 16 :i 9 . 
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ings. Some authors mention a temple, called* atiaek aoponon. 
erected upon the spot where it was believed our Saviour mi¬ 
raculously fed the multitude: and other edifices, whereof' no 
trace is now remaining. The most singular circumstance con¬ 
cerning Tiberias is mentioned by Boniface :f he describes the 
city as not being habitable, on account of the multitude of- 
serpentsj This has not been stated by any other author; nei¬ 
ther did any' observation made by us upon the spot, concern¬ 
ing the natural history of the country, serve to explain, the 
origin of this representation; the more remarkable, as it is 
affirmed by one who resided in the Holy Land,6 and whose 
writings, are frequently quoted by authors, toward the end of 
the'sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth centuries. 
Tiberias at present is much inhabited; principally by Jews, 
who are said to be descendants of families resident there, in 
the time of our Saviour; they are perhaps a renmant of re¬ 
fugees Who fled hither after the capture of Jerusalem by r the 
Homans. The Christian inhabitants of this town are, how¬ 
ever, also numerous: of this we Were convinced, by the mul¬ 
titude we saw coming from the morning service of the church. 

* Nicephorus, lib. viii. cap. 30 , &c. 

.■fcBonifacius de Ferenni Cultu Terr*, Sanct® lib. ii. • t 

T “ T\berias civitas omnind inhabilabilis est , propter serpentvm mvltitudiruvi. lb. 
f He was superior of a monastery at Mount Sion in Jerusalem, and afterward ** 
fenced tQ an episcopal see Jxa Italy. Fid. Elnc. tomA- Hk ft* c* 13. 
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CHAP. XV. 

THE HOLY LANH—TIBERIAS TO NAPOLOSE, 

Departure from Tiberias—Effect iff the Climate—Production 
of the Desert — Lubi—State of the Country -— Mount'. Tha- 
bdr—Change of Route-Narrow Escape off the Author— 
Camp off Djczsar’s Cavalry—Wars of the Arabs—Their 
Manner and Disposition—Address of an Arab to his 
Mare —Simmoom, or Wind of the Desert—Bread baked in 
the Sun’s Rays—Emir of the Mountains—Plain of Esdrac- 
lon — Encampments—Jennin—.Effect produced by Change iff 
Government — Santorri—Ancient Castle—Napolose or Si- 
chem —Reception by the Governor—Aspect and State of the 
City—Its various Appellations—Circumstances connected 
ivith its ancient Hislorij—Tomb of Joseph—Tomb iff Joshua 
—Nature of those Reliques — Samaritans — Jacob's Well. 

Wr were on horseback by six o’clock, on Monday morn¬ 
ing, July die sixth, notwithstanding our excursion, aud con¬ 
tinued our route. Leaving Tiberias, we took a differeut road 
from that by which we came, aud crossed an extensive valley, 
hoping to visit Mount TJmbov. In this valley, three hundred 
French cavalry defeated an army of ten thousand Turks; an 
event so astonishing, even to the Turks themselves, that they 
considered the victory as obtained by magic; an art which 
they believe many of the Franks to possess. 

All the pleasure of travelling, at this season of the year, in 
the Holy Land, is suspended by the excessive heat of the 
sun. A traveller, "wearied and spiritless, is often more sub¬ 
dued at the beginning than at the end of his day’s journey. 
Many rare plants and curiouB minerals invite his notice, as 
lie passes slowly along, with depressed looks fixed upon the 
ground; but these it is impossible for him to obtain. It ap¬ 
pears to him to be an act of unjustifiable cruelty to ask a servant, 
or even one of the attending Arabs, to descend from his horse, 
for the purpose of collecting either the one or the other. A11 
nature seems to droop ; every animal seeks for shade, which 
it is extremely difficult to find* But the chamteleon, the 
lizard, the serpent, aud all sorts of beetles, baskiog, even at 
noon, upon rocks and in sandy places, exposed to the most 
2 b 2 
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scorching rays, seem to rejeicQin lire greatest heat wherein it 
is possible to exist. This is also tiie case in-Egypt, where no 
desert is so solitary but reptiles and insects may be observed; 
proving that the ostrich, and other birds found there, are. by, : . 
no means, as some writers have maintained, at a loss for food*. 
It is more probable that the desert offers to them nourishment 
they could not easily procure elsewhere. A very interesting 
volume of natural history might be made, relating only to the 
inhabitants of .the desert: they are much more numerous than 
is commonly believed: and if to these were added the plants 
which thrive only in such a situation, with an account of 
those extraordinary petrifactions found in the African deserts; 
the various jaspers, and. other siliceous concretions abounding 
in the sandy tract betwen the Red Sea and the Nile, as well 
as all over Arabia Petraea and Mauritania; the description 
would be truly marvellous. The enterprise, of another Has- 
selquist is not required for this purpose; because, although 
much remains to be discovered, naturalists are already pos¬ 
sessed of sufficient materials for the undertaking. 

After three hours walking our horses, we arrived at a poor 
Tillage, called Lubi,* situated upon the brow of a range of 
hills, which bound the valley before mentioned, toward the 
south. During our ride, we had suffered apprehensions from 
the tribes of Arabs under arms, who were occasionly seen 
descending and scouring the opposite hills, as we crossed the 
valley. We could plaiuly discern them, by means of our 
glasses, reconuoilering us from the summits of those hills. 
They were described at Lubi as collected in great force upon 
Mount Thabfir; so that our visit to that mountain became 
impracticable: the guard whom Djezzar had sent with us 
woui.) not venture thither. We were therefore compelled to 
rest satisfied with the view we had of it from Lubi. Djezzar’a 
troops had, on the preceding day (Sunday), taken many thou¬ 
sand cattle from the Arabs: therefore, beside their natural 
prerlatoty disposition, they were at this time actuated by mo¬ 
tives of the most.direful revenge, not only for the loss of their 
property, but also of many of their friends and relations, who 
had been captured. The mere sight of an escort from their 
bitter euemy, Djezzar Pacha would have induced them to 
put every one of us to death. We had lost somewhat of our 
strength by deserters from the pilgrims of our caravan, who 


* Pronounced looby. 
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had thought proper to remain- at Tiberias, intimidated by the 
state of the country. Our Dumber, upon arriving at Lubi, 
amounting only to thirty-three horsemen : these, by the.ad¬ 
vice of the captain of the guard, we had dispersed as much 
as possible during the journey ; and taught them to skirmish 
at a distance’ from each other, that the scouts of the Arab 
army, upon the heights, might not be able to count our whole 
force. We were at this time in the midst of a country, con¬ 
tinually overrun by rebel tribes. The wretched inhabitants 
of Lfibi pretended to be in hourly expectation of an assault, 
from which they said nothing but their property had hitherto 
preserved them. We could not, however, place aDy confi¬ 
dence in these people, and determined to make our stay? with 
them as short as possible. Mount Thabor seemed to be dis¬ 
tant from this place about six miles. Its top was described as 
a plain'of great extent, finely cultivated, and inhabited by 
numerous Arab tribes. It appears of a conical form, entirely 
detached from any neighbouring mountain, and stands upon 
one side of the great plaiu of Esdraclon. We breakfasted at 
Lfibi, beneath the shade of some mats covered with weeds, 
set up agaiust the side of a house; not being perfectly tran¬ 
quil as to our hosts, who, in a rebel country, evidently brought 
us food with reluctance, and seemed disposed to quarrel with 
our guard. Our bread was baked upon heated stones, in 
, holes dug in the ground. The women, who were principally 
occupied in preparing it, and who occasionally passed us for 
that purpose, were without veils, and of such unusual beaut}’, 
that we saw nothing to compare with them in any other part 
of..the east. 

Being therefore compelled to alter the plan of our journey, 
we returned from Lubi, by the way ef Cana, once more to 
Nazareth; passing through the field of bearded wheat before 
mentioned, where the disciples of Christ are said to have 
plucked the ears of corn upon the Sabbath day. It lies near¬ 
ly opposite to the village of Turan. . We collected specimens 
of the wheat, in imitation of the other pilgrims of our party, 
who all seemed eager to bear away the produce of the laud, as 
a consecrated relique. It was, in fact, the only wheat now- 
standing, for the harvest of the country was by this time gene¬ 
rally collected. 

The uext morning, Tuesday, July the seventh, we were re¬ 
fused camels to carry our luggage, by the people of Nazareth ; 
upon the plfea that the Arabs would attack us, aad seize the 
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oamels, in return for the cattle which Djezzar had taken from 
them. Asses were at length allowed, aud we began our jour¬ 
ney at seven o’clock. Every one of our party was eager to 
be the hast who should get out of Nazareth; for although we 
had pitched a tent upon the roof of the house where we passed 
the night, it had been, as usual, a night of penance, rather than 
of rest ; so infested with vermin was every part of the build¬ 
ing. The author, accompanied by a servant, set out on foot, 
leaving tfje rest of his companions to follow ou horseback. 
Having inquired of an Arab belonging to Djezzar’s guard the 
shortest road into the plain of Esdraelon, this man, Hjho had 
lived with Bedouins, and bore all the appearance of belonging 
to o of their roving tribes, gave/alse information. In conse¬ 
quence of this, we entered adefilffin the mountains, which sepa¬ 
rates the plain of Esdraelon from the valley of Nazareth, and 
found that our party had pursued a different route. Presently 
messengers, sent by Captain Culverhoiise. came to ns with this 
intelligence. The rebel Arabs were then stationed at a vil¬ 
lage, within two miles distance, in the plain; so that we“ very 
narrowly escaped falling into their hands. It seemed almost 
evident that the Arab, whose false information as to the route 
had been the original cause of this deviation, intended to mis¬ 
lead, and that he would have joined the rebels as soon as his, 
plan had succeeded. The messengers recommended, as -the. 
speediest mode of joining our party, that we should ascend the 
mountainous ridge which flanks all the plain toward Nazareth- 
In doing this, we actually' encountered some of the scouts be-] 
longing to the insurgents; they passed us on horseback, armed- 
with long lances, but offered us no molestation. As soon as. 
we had gained the heights, we beheld our companions collected 
in a body, at a great distance below in the plain; easily recog¬ 
nizing our English friends by their umbrellas. After clamber¬ 
ing among the rocks, we accomplished a descent toward the 
spot where they were assembled, and, reaching the plain, found 
Captain Culverhouse busied in surveying with his glass about 
three hundred of the rebels, stationed in a village near the 
mouth of the defile, by which we had.previously proceeded. 
It was at this unlucky moment, while the party were delibera¬ 
ting whether to advftnce or to retreat, that the author, unable 
to restrain the impulse of his feelings, most imprudently punish¬ 
ed the Arab who had caused the delay, by striking him. 
It is impossible to describe the confusion thus'occasioned. The 
Mahometans, to a man, maintained that the infidel who had 
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lifted his hand against one of the faithful, should atone for the 
sacrilegious insult by his blood. The Arab, recovered from 
the shock he had sustained, sought only to gratify his anger by 
the death of his assailant. Having speedily charged his car¬ 
bine, although trembling with rage to such a degree that his 
whole frame appeared agitated, he very deliberately pointed it 
at the object of his revenge, who escaped assassination by dodg¬ 
ing beneath the horses, as often as the muzzle of the piece was 
directed toward him. Finding himself thus frustrated in his 
intentions, his fury became ungovernable; His features, livid 
and convulsed, seemed to denote madness: no longer knowing 
what he did, he levelled his carbine at the captain of Djezzar’s 
guard, and afterward at his dragoman Signor Bertociuo, who, 
with Captain Culverhouse, and the rest of us, by this time had 
surrounded him, and endeavored to wrest it from him. The 
fidelity of the officers of the guard, added to the firmness and 
intrepidity of Captain Culverhouse and of Signor Bertociqo,. 
saved the lives of every Christian then present. Most of our 
parly, destitute of arms, aud encumbered by baggage, were 
wholly unprepared either for attack or defence; and every in¬ 
dividual of our Mahometan escort was waiting to assist in a 
general massacre of all the Englishmen, as soon as'the affront 
offered to a Mahometan had been atoned by the death of the 
offender. Captain Culverhouse, by a violent efTort, succeeded 
io wresting the loaded carbine from the hands of the infuriate 
Arab; aud Siguor Bertocino, in the same iustant, with equal 
intrepidity and presence of mind, galloping among the rest of 
them, brandishing his drawn sabre over their heads, and 
threatened to cut down the first person who should betray the 
slightest symptom of mutiny. The captain of Djezzar’s guard 
then secured the trembliug culprit, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty we could prevent him from putting this mao to death. 
The rest of them, now awed into submission, would gladly 
have consented to such a sacrifice, upon the condition of our 
concealing their conduct from Djezzar, when we returned to- 
Acre. These men afterward confessed, that if aoy blood had 
been shed, it was their intention to desert, and to have joined 
the rebel army. A fortunate piece of policy put au end to the 
whole affair. One of our party, riding off at full speed into 
the plain, threw his lance into the air, and thus began the game 
of djirit; the rest soon following, and expressing, by loud 
shouts, their readiness to restore good will among us. Nothing, 
however, could conciliate the offended Arab. He continued 
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riding aloof, and sulky, holding no communication even with 
liis own countrymen anti companions; until at length, having 
advanced to a considerable distance into the plain of Esdrae- 
lon, we espied a large camp; this our conductors recognized 
as consisting of cavalry belonging to Djezzar. We therefore 
directed our course toward the tents. 

As we crossed this immense plain to the camp, wc had a line 
view of Mount Thabor* standing quite insular, toward the 
east. The Arabs were said to be in great number upon all 
the hills, but particularly upon or near to that mountain. We 
found Djezzar’s troops encamped about the centre cf this vast 
plain, opposite to some heights where the French were strongly- 
fortified during their last campaign in Syria. The damp cog-' 
tained about three hundred cavalry, having more the appear- 7 
auce of banditti than 6f any regular troops ;and indeed if was 
from tribes of rovers that they were principally derived. Two 
days before our arrival, upoD Sunday, July the fifth, they'fell" 
u[jpn the Arabs who were tending their numerous herds of cat¬ 
tle, seized their property, and killed many of them. They 
justified themselves, by urging that these Arabs never pay the r 
tribute due to Djezzar, unless it be exacted by'force ; and 0p-‘ 
on such emergencies all is confiscated that falls into the hands 
of the Conquering party.' Their battles exactly resemble those 
recorded in Scripture. A powerful prince attacks a number 
of shepherd kings, and robs them of their possessions; , their 
c ‘ flocks and herds, and silver and gold, and men servants, and 
maid servants, and camels and asses ” In the earliest ages of 
history, we find such wars described as they happened in the 
.same country, wheu •* Chedorlaomer, and the kings that were 
with him, smote the'Repbaims in Ashteroth Ksrnrim, and the 
Zuzims in Ham, and the Emims in the plain of Kit iathaim, and 
the Horites in their mount Seirj unto the plSiu of Parnn, which 
is by the wilderness.” I n the battle of July the fifth, after a 
skirmish, wherein forty Arabs were killed, and'many wounded, 

'* Reland writes this word Tabor ; but I have preferred following the orthography 
oF-’Eusebiys (in 0,iomast.j as cited by him, and of the other Greeks, who wrote Qapwf; 
because this exactly agrees wtth the Vame of the mountain as it is now pronounced m 
t)ie. Holy Land. It ia somewhat .singular, that Roland, who cites Adamnanus (dr 1 m- 
cis Sanctis) should have omitted to botlce the following passage; because it occur' 
itomediately alter the extract he has in&fertetf from that - author, in his chapter *• D* 
Tjbore.” (Vid. ^abest.Iliust. lik it e. 51.) “ Sed inter base et hoc est notaoduro; 
~,uod illius famosi montis nomcn, Grjecis litteris sic oporteat scribi per 9 et u lougum. 
4)apto?: I>atit»is‘»er^litterulis cumA^^tattPBeThabor, product® q littera. Huji ' 
erthngraphia vdcabolf in libris Gnecitatisejt invent*.” (Vide Mabillon. tom. iv. Act»v. 
ftanctor. Rpfieriicti/pj 517. L. Far1 1672.) A philologist in the seventh century, 
upon a roc». in the Hebrides, is a curiou? circumstance in history ; yet this laftite faci: 
for. in this instance, it Is evidently the Ahhot/jf loti? TTi not Ar’cj'fo- thb 
-Wshop. \\br makes the observation. 
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Hjezznr’s troops succeeded in driving to the mountains an ar¬ 
my often thousand, as they related, (probably not half that 
number,) who left behind them sixty-eight thousand bullocks, 
camels, goals, and asses. When these attacks tjike place, the 
first care ol the Arabs is directed to the preservation of their 
women and children, the aged and the sick ; who are hurried 
off to the tnouutains, upon the earliest intelligence of danger. 
Their effects and their wealth. consist generally in cattle.* 
Their emirs and sheiksf have gold and -(silver; but, like the 
Laplanders, they bury it in the earth:»thus it i9 frequently 
lost ; because the owner dies without acquainting his sucessor 
where he has concealed his treasure. Coru is extremely 
cheap arr.- ng the Arabs. They pasture their cattle upon the 
spontaneous produce of the rich plains; with which the coun¬ 
try abounds. Their camels require but little uouiishment; 
existing, for the most part, upon small bails of meal, or the 
kernels of dates}. The true Arab is always an inhabitant of 
the desert, a name given to any solitude, whether barren or 
fertile. Hence the appellations bestowed upon them, of Ba- 
daivi, or Bedouins , aud of Saracens ; for these appellations 
signify nothing more than inhabitants of the desert !) Their 
usual weapons consist of a lance, a poignard, an iron mace, a 
battle ax, and sometimes a matchlock gun. Tlie moveables 
of a whole family seldom exceed a camel’s load. They re¬ 
side always in tents, in the open plain, or upon the mountains. 
The covering of their tents is made of goats’ hair, woven by 
their women. Their mode of life very much resembles that 
of the gipsies in England; men, women, children, and catfle, 
all lodging together. In their disposition, though naturally 
grave and silent, they are very amiable; considering hospi¬ 
tality as a religious duly, and always acting with kindness to 
their slaves and iuferiors.|| There is a dignity in their man- 


* ? ee D’Arvleux’s 44 Voyage da us la Palestine.” Ch x p 191 Par 1717 &c 
, niountainous parts of Syria, it'means 

“2‘U ^ a rhe leading sheik of a country is called esnir % or nnfncc. 

t nee LVArvieux* thld. J 

, Ip <iuite Hm U 3in R to read the inflated note of Gibbon (Hist ch. 50. vol. IX 
p. _ot.. Note oO liOnd. lfln/.), upon the origin of the word Saracen ; which at he 
:Hi.irtdoit>i as hopeless of illustration ; yet in mauy a modern imp he mignt have read 
; 1 ;V A .y| t P ,l ' s * l 7» s * Zoura,’ and ‘ Sara ,* or the Desert; whence Saracmi. or 

L'tudnn o/ the £c«cW ^ As for Bedouin the words Haaavi, Btiioui;, tn<! fletkyi. 
desert* a ° COrd * h ** ^ Arvieux, (Voy. daua la Palest, p. 112.) ‘an viiial/itant of the 

..!! p’ ArvJ *'i>x- * ll0s *|: rac y account of thVir manners and customs seems to have de- 
S , um , Jt was written, that truth am) sincerity which be found 

to be characteristic Ol the people says, that “ Scandal is unknown among them ; that 
> speak *eiJ of «11 the world; never contradicting any one*’* See Voyage dans 
r ' Jiesune, p. 165. raris, 1717. 
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ner which is very striking; and this perhaps is owing to their 
serious deportment, aided by the imposing aspect of their 
beards. Selfishness, the vice of civilized nations, seldom de¬ 
grades an Arab; and the politeness he practises is well 
worthy of imitation. Drunkenness and gaming, the genuine 
offspring of selfishness, are unkuown among them. If a 
stranger enter one of their tents, they all rise, give him the 
place of honour, and never sit till their guest is accommo¬ 
dated. They cannot endure seeing a person spit, because it 
is deemed a mark of'contempt: for the same reason it is an 
offence to blow the nose in their presence.* They detest the 
Turks, because they consider them as usurpers of their coun¬ 
try. The curious superstition of dreading the injuilous con¬ 
sequences of a looki from an evil, or an envious eye, is not 
peculiar to the Arabs. The Turks, and many other nations, 
the Highlanders of Scotlands, and the people of Cornwall, en¬ 
tertain the same notion. But the Arabs even extend it to 
-their, cattle^ whom they believe liable to this fascination. The 
ancients, according to Virgil,} entertained a similar fantasy. 
To relate all that may be said concerning their other customs, 
particularly of the delight they take in hotsi-manship, and of the 
estimatiou whereiu high-bred horses are held amoug them, 
would be only to repeat what has been already related,, with 
admirable conciseness, truth, and judgment, by. the Chevalier 
D’Arv.ieux; whose work, already referred to, is worthy the 
consideration of every reader.'} lie has preserved the sd- 

* See D'Arvieux’s Voyage, p. 171- tVit-eieus «ays, that to break wind before an 
Arab is deemed an act of infamy * “II e9t souvent arrivfe que ceux qui avoient 
eu ce tnalbeur, out obllgfes de s’absenter, et de passer cb&s d’autres peuples, 
pour D’etre pas exposes aux hu6es, eti touted lea suites d’une mechante reputa¬ 
tion.’* Ibid. p r .173. 

-f “ Nescio, quisteneroe oculusmihi lascinat agnok. 1 * Eel. iii. t03. 

i Of all the Arab tribes, there is notone which at present excites so much intereit 
as that of the Wahabus ; whose very existence had scarcely merited attention when 
the author was.engaged.in these travels. Ibjl Saatid, the present "Wahabee chief, 
made ia July, 1810 , an incursion into the neighbourhood of Damascus. 'This happened 
about the time the enterprising Burckhardt arrived in that city, from Palmyra : and 
it is from hie correspondence with the author that the substanee of this note is de¬ 
rived ‘-.The injMdttants of Damascus,!’ (says be. in a letter dated Aleppo, !ttay 3, 
1811) “ knowing the pacha’s feeble resources for the defence of tbe city, were ?o 
much terrified, that many began to send off their most valuable effects to the moun¬ 
tain of the Druses. The’ Wahabees, however, executed'their design Id the true 
Anab style. Ibn Saoud remained only two days and, a half in the Hajiran (a mountain¬ 
ous district of Lil anus, southeast of Damascus, still retaining its ancient patriarchal 
Dame )-overran, iu that time, a space of at least 140 miles ; plundered and ransacked 
above'thirty villages; and.returned, flying into the heart of his desert dominions. 
The pacha had issued from Damascus,with a corps’ of above six thousand meo;*but 
did not choose to hazard an engagement. IbD Saoud was for several hnurr in view of 
him- but contented himself with awkwardly firing his guns. The Wahabees were, 
for the greater part, mounted upon she camels, whose milk afforded, in the desert, 
subsistence to themselves, and to the few horses which accompanied them. Their 
strength was between six ud seven thousand men. It ft to be presumed that their 
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dress of an Arab to his mare, as delivered- in his own pre¬ 
sence : and this, more eloquent than whole pages of descrip¬ 
tive information, presents us with a striking picture of Arab 
manners.* “Ibrahim,” says he,f “went frequently to lla¬ 
ma, to inquire, news of that mare which he dearly loved. I 
have many a time had the pleasure to see him weep with ten¬ 
derness the while be was kissing and caressing her. He 
would embrace her; would wipe her eyes with Iris handker¬ 
chief; would rub her with his shirt sleeves; would give her 
a thousand benedictions, during whole hours that he would 
remain talking to her. ‘ My Eyes' would he say to her, ‘ my 
Soul, my Heart, must I be so unfortunate as to have thee sold 
to so many masters, and not to keep thee myself? I am poor, 
my Antelope! Thou knotvest it well, my darling! I brought 
thee up in my dwelling, as my child; I did tiever beat nor 
chide theef I caressed thee in the fondest manner. God pre¬ 
serve thee, my btloved! Thou art beautiful! Thou art sweet! 
Thou art lovely! God defend thie from envious eyesf ”$ 

Upon our arrival in the camp, we found the general in a 
large green tent, open all around, and affording very little 
shelter from the. heat, as the simoom, or wind of the desert, 
was at that time blowing, and far more insufferable than the 
sun. Its parching influence pervaded all places alike; and 
coming as from a furnace, it seemed to threaten us all with 
suffocation. The author was the first who sustained serious 
iujury from the fiery blast, being attacked by giddiness, ac¬ 
companied with burning thirst. Head ache, and frequent fits 
of shivering, ensued; aud these ended in violent fever. For 

purrfu will tempt them to repeat tlieir.attack: the ea?tern<$lstricts of Syria will then 
rapidly be deserted by their inhabitants' arid the desert, which is already daily gain¬ 
ing ground upon the cultivated fields, wJU soon swallow up the remaining parts of one 
of the mo«t fruitful countries of the east.” 

* This man’s name was Ibrahim ; being poor, he had been under the necessity of 
allowing a merchant of Kama to become partner with him lit the possession of this 
annual. The uiare was called Touisa , (according to our mode nf pronouncing, Louisa ;) 
her pedigree could be traced, from public records, both on the side of the sire and 
da pi, for five hundred years prior to her birth; and her price wur three hundred pounds ; 
an enormous sum tn that country. 

Ibrahim alloil sou vent 4 Ruma, pour scavoir des nouvelles de cette cavalle 

3 u'il amiolt chfcrement.. J’ai eu plusieurs foiB le pUtsir de le voir pleurer de ten- 
rease, en ia baisant, et en la caressant. 11 l’enjVrsssoU, il lui essuioitles yeux avec 
son ipmirhoir, il la fiottoit avec lea munches de sa chemise, il lui donnoit miile 
benedictions durantdes lieures entires qu’il raisomjoit avec elle : 4 Mes yeux,* lui 
disoit'il, ‘ mon a roe, nion cieur, faut-il qne je soi» assez raalhoureux pour t’avoir 
vendui : A tunt de muitcea, et pour ne te pasgarder nvec moi l Je sui* pauvre, ma 
Gazelle ! tu Ic seals bleu, ma mignonne ! Jet’ai 61ev6e duns roa mai«'on tout comme 
nin fille; ft ne t’ai jamais battue ni grondfc ; je t’ai caressge tout de mon mieux. 
Dieu te conserve, ma bien aimfie l Tu es belie, tu es douce, tu es amiable ! Dieti te 
preserve duregarddeseiivi^ux!’” Fojage cltins la Palestine, p. 201. Par. 1717, 
f See the pt>sage from \ irgil, iu a former note. 
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some dine, extended upon die ground, he vainly endeavoured 
to obtain some repose. The rest of the party, seated upon 
carpets near the general, informed that officer of the danger 
to which tve had been exposed from the conduct of our es¬ 
cort; and besought an additional guard to accompany us as 
far as Jennin, upon the 'frontier of the Pacha of Damascus, 
■whence Djezzar’s soldiers were to return to Acre. This was 
readily granted. A large bowl of pilau, or boiled rice, was 
then brought, with melons, figs, sour milk, boiled mutton, and 
bread cakes, which they described as baked in the sun’s rays. 
The author was too ill to witness the' (ruth of this; but no 
one of the party entertained any doubt of the fact. Djezzar’s 
officers who were Id the tent joined in this repast, and fed 
heartily, helping themselves to the pilau with iheir fingers; 
eating all out of the same bowl; and shaking off the grains 
of rice as they adhered to their greasy hands, into the mess, 
of which all were partaking. The most interesting personage 
present upon this occasion was an Arab prince from the 
mountains, a young man who arrived with terms of truce. 
He Was served in a part of the teDt exclusively appropriated 
to his use; while a third service was also placed before the 
general. The dress of the young emir, considering his 
high rank, was worthy of particular notice. A simple nig 
across his body, afforded its only covering. A dirty hand 1 
keTchief, or coarse napkin, was bound about his temples. 
These constituted the whole of his apparel. His legs and 
feet were naked. As this curious banquet was going on, a 
party of Turks, who were with the general, sat round the 
border of the tent, with their pipes in iheir mouths, silently 
gazing at our party: near to these were stationed the attend¬ 
ants of the mountain emir, between whom and their lord 
there was not the slightest distinction of dress. The meal be¬ 
ing finished, the young prince began his parley with the 
general; telling him, that he came to offer his tribute due to 
Djezzar; to crave protection for his clan or family, and 
for his flocks. This business ended, all that w.ere in the tent 
prepared to take their nap, and, having stretched themselves 
upon the same carpets which had served for their dinner ta¬ 
bles, fell fast asleep. 

Here, on this plain,* the most fertile part of all the land of 

* Called by way of eminence, “ The great Plain,’.' Miya ThSlov: in Scripture.' 
anil elsewhere, the “ great Wain, or Field of Esdraelon," the “ Field of Megiddo,” 
the '• Galilean Plaia " It waj after »trd cl.led the " riain of Saba." <‘Et adrerte," 
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Canaan,* (which, though a solitude, we found like one vast 
meadow, covered with the richest pasture,) the tribe of Issa- 
charf “ rejoiced in their tents.” In the first ages of Jewish his¬ 
tory, as well as during the Roman empire, the crusades, aud 
even in later times, it has been the scene of many a memorable 
contest.;}: Here it was that Barak, descending with his ten 
thousaud from Mount Thabor, discomfited SiseraS and “all his 
chariots, even nine hundred chariots of iron, and all the people 
that were with him,” gathered “ from Harosheth of the Gentiles, 
unto the river of Kishonwhen “ all the host ofSisera fell up- 
ou the edge of the sword; aud there was not a man leftwhen 
the kings came and fought, the kings of Carman ip Taanach, || 
by the waters of Mcgiddo .” Here also it was that Josiah, king of 
Judah, fought in disguise against Necho, king of Egypt* and 
fell by the arrows of his antagonist.*!* So great were the la¬ 
mentations for his death, that the mourning for Josiahff became 
*• an ordinance in Israel.” The “great mourning ju Jerusa¬ 
lem,” foretold by Zechariah,}}; is said to be as the lamentations 

■ay* Brocardus, “ qudd campus iste Magedo, Esdrelnn. et planicies Galileae snnt 
fcrA unus et idem campus; sednotniaa illabOdie omnia in oblmonern abierunt, V.oci»- 
Wirque cam pus Sabae.” (Vid. Terr Sanct. Descript. p. 307. Nov. Orb. Keg. fee.— 
Basil, 1537.) It is often written Esdrtlon , according to Brorartlus; but we found 
the name still in use in the country, and pronounced EsdToclon k according to the 
manuer in which the Greeks, and particularly Eusebius, modified the name of the 
city Jet reel, wUcdcc the plain derived its spoliation. “ Euscbli*, ad vocem Nur- 
ycinV scribit esse.yicum nomine Ea-flya-nA&v, 1 vt$ h*\4.A.u xfjpivfiv.”. (Re 
wnd Palaest lib. Ke. 55. Dtrtckt. 1714.) “ As the name Jczreel became Es&rarl* 

among the Greeks, (Welis’g Hiat. GeOg. vol. I.p» 339. Oxf. 1801.) so the adjoining 
plain is tlieuce Rtill denoted by the name or the “.Plain of Esdraelon ” This plain is 
the Am.v’cddon of the Apocalypse; (Vid. Qunresmii Eiuc. T, 8. lib. vii. c. 4.)— 

“ And he gathered them together into a place called, in the Hebrew tongue, Armu-> 
geddoir. n Ch. xvl. v. 16. 

* »* Gleba ejus optimaest, fertilis sunra modum in frumento, Who et oieo, atque ac r e5 
rebus omnibus alBuit, ut qui wuis oculis aliquando eonspexcrunt, alBrment sese nehil 
nmpiam nerfectius, et In quod nalura, aeqiifrotoiiia'stia contulUset, aspex'we.’’ (A<Iri~ 
rhoro. Tneat* Terr. Sanct. p. 35. Colon. 1G28.) “ Cette campagne la plus ferine 
et la plus' ben re use pour les pasturages de touts la Terre caincte, etpi-rteroit dr 
beaus grains, et en abondance, commas nos raetlleurea terres de France, si elic e w .t 
cu.’ti»$e.” (Doubdan Voy. de la Terre Saincte, p. 579. Par 1357.) 

t'Dent. xxsfii. 18. 

, t ** C’ck li,” say's Doubdan, “ oil le prophete Elie fif mourir ces quatre eras cia-* 
quuntd'faux prophfetes de Raal Mirle torrent de' Cfson, qui v passe et Pnrrouse dans 
twite -X largeur.“ (Voy. de la T- S- p. 579. Par. 1657.) In this, perhaps, Dout.aah 
»s for once mistaken, Elijah took the prophets of Uaal from Carqiel down to the 
brook Kishon; but that river flows into the sea, after leaving the Plain of JSsdraeler, 
tf.rt" , gt*u lotber plain whereon Acre isfcituated, connected witlv this by a narrow \al- 
!, y. (Sec Maundreiri Journey, p. 57.) 

5 Judge* i7. 13, 15, 16. & ch. v. 19. 

!['" Josephus, lib. will. Autiq. cap.tt. t 5 tiifo *7t5.ov fuisse regioopm cui praefectu* 
er it Rtiuiiis filius Achilud scribit. pro qu& regime Saccv Codex Taanaek, Megiddt* 
i-i /Irthsc uar substitute(Relaind, Paliwt. lib. i. c. 55 tom. 1. p. 3G6. Gtretcb' 

2 Kings, X\iii. 23. 

tf '• And all Judah and Jorm-nletn mourned for Josiah. And Jeremiah lamented for 
Josiah ; and allih*» « infing men and the ampin? women spale of Josiah in their la¬ 
mentations ttwihb day, andfuqdc them an nrdr'nc .vC ‘In /jrai/.” i'Chron. sxxv. 5 i, £5 

|( iicciiar, x\i 11 
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ia the plginof Esdraelon, or, according to tlic language of the 
prophet, “ as the mourning of Hadadrimmon in the valley of 
Megiddon .” Josephus often mentions this very remarkable part 
of the Holy Land,* and always under the appellation of “ the 
great plain.^'j The supplies that Vespasian sent to the people 
of Sepphotis, are said to have been reviewed in the great plain, 
prior to their distribution into two divisions ; the infantry being 
quartered within the city, and the cavalry encamped upon the 
plain. Under the same name it is also mentioned by Eusebius,| 
and by St. Jerom.5 It has been a chosen place for encamp¬ 
ment in every contest canted on iu this country from the days 
of Nabucltodonosor, king of the Assyrians, (in the history of 
whose w ar with Arphaxad, iL is mentioned as the great plain 
of Esdrelem .|)) until the disastrous march of Napoleon Buona¬ 
parte from Egypt into Syria. Jews, Gentiles, Saracens, Chris¬ 
tian Crusaders, and Anti Christian Frenehmeu, Egyptians, Per¬ 
sians, Druses, Tuiks, and Arabs; warriors out of “every nation 
which is under heaven,” have pitched their tents upon lire 
plain of Esdraelon, and have beheld the various banners of 
(heir natrons wet with the dews of Thab&r and of.Hermon.** 

11 has not often been noticed in books of travels, because it does 
not occur in the ordinary route pursued by pilgrims in their 
journeys to Jerusalem. These men have generally landed at 
Jaffa; and have returned thither, after completing their pil¬ 
grimage in consequence of this,, wc seldom meet with ac¬ 
counts of Galilee, or of Samaria,'in their writings.;^ Even 

* Josephus, lib. iii. de Bell. c. 2 & 3. 1U. lib. v. Actiq. c. LLib. viii, Antiq. c. 2. 

Hr*:. frc. 

To pLtfuntdiov. 

; Eusebius ad voc, ’fftrpart*. Id. ad. vcc 'AppfiAA. Et advoc. Bai?cn?W, he. 

, Hieronymus, lib. do Sit. et Ndifl. Loconun Henrai'eorum. 

^ It is.so written from (be oi igina), IXf<5‘Ov p{ 7 a . Virl Judith, c.i. ?■.*— 

Ami. according to our Version, “ Nabuchotlonovor, king of.tfiie Assyrians, sent unto 
all lUatdwclLin PersiA, a^d toall that dwelt westward, amTUTthose that dwelt in 0 i- 
;i, id, and Damascus, and Libanus,and Anti-Libanus, and to al! that dwelt upon the 
sea coast, and to those among the nations that were of Carmel, and Galaad, and the 
higher Galilee, am! the great Pidin tf Esdrtlom." 

We-were sufficiently instructed, by experience, what thd hol'y'psalmht means 
hv the dfw of, Htjnon, our tents being as "et with it as if it had.rained all night-'’ 
Slt:u*drelt\i Jovrnty 5?. Ojcf. Ci2L t -• 

ft Of which fart the render may. fijiu amusing evidence in an extract from a MS. 
r-omii of the 'Cottonian Library Tliaiast hue will not easily be paralleled. 

“ At port Jatfltegjon wee, 

AnUV» frothe fuqn gre to gre, 

** At port Jatf ther is a place, 

•• U her Petar Ibrugh goddes grace, 

“ f rom d ode to lif t^ fabitane,' 

•* He was a woman that was her name.” 

Sir Pvjdtas, lib. viij. c. |,L>. iJlR. \ a ll( \ , 
f, 1 1 ,r, ;ctfishiui !y Ui u uut-pud persons resortij .2 to the JK-’t J 
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Doubitan,* whose work, full of (he most valuable information, 
may be considered as the foundation of every recent elucida¬ 
tion of the Holy Laiid, contents himself with tbe view afforded 
of tliis plain from Mount Thabor.f Not that he has, on this 
account, omitted any interesting circumstance of its history. 
He lias given ns a lively picture of the different encampments 
lie observed from the summit. “We had the pleasure,” says 
he,^ “ to view from the top of that mountain, Arabs encamped 
by thousands; tents and parillions of all colours; green, red, 
and yellow? with so great a number of horses and camels, that 
it seemed like a vast army, or a city besieged: and to the end 
that each party might recognize’its peculiar banner, and its 
tribe, the horses and camels were fastened round the tents, 
some in square battailous, others in circular troops, and others 
again in lines: not only were Arabs thus encamped, but also 
Turks aud Druses, who maintain abundance of horses, camels, 
mules, and asses, for the use of the caravans coming from or 
going to Damascus, Aleppo, Mecca, and Egypt.” . 

Being provided with an addition to our escort of ten well- 
mounted and well-accoutred Arabs in the service of Djezzar, 
we. took leave of the general at three o’clock r. m. and having 
mouutcd our horses, continued our journey across the plain, to¬ 
ward Jennin. A tolerably accurate notion of its extent, in this 
direction, may be obtained from a, statement of the time we 
spent in crossing it. We were exactly seven hours? thus em¬ 
ployed ; proceeding at the rate of three miles iu each hour. 
Its breadth, therefore, may be considered as equal to twenty- 
one miles. The people of the country told us it was two days’ 


his iourncy extendB only from Jaffa to Jerusalem, and from Jerusalem back again to 
Jtfts (bee Trav. in Greece, Palestine , Egypt, and Barbara, during the years 1800 awk 
IH07, by F. A. Chdteaubriand, English (dll. Load. 1811.) It is, however, the beet 
work which has yet appeared on the subject. The Fiench edition could not be had 
when this volume was printing. 

* Mons. Chateaubriand pleasantly styles him A honest Eoubdan.” ( Ibid. vol. II. p 
T4 1 .) justly extolling. Upon other occasions, his perspicuity, accuracy, erudition, and, 
above ail, his simplicity. 

t “ Or pendant que nous sommes encore aur le faiate de cette saincte montagne, il 
nous la faut horlzonter etjetter la veue avec plaisir aur tous les lieux considerables 

5 u'on y<je?couvre, 5 rimitation de la grande Sancte Paule, Iaquelle,comme dit Saincte 
erosme ( Itron. Ep9. 27. ad Eusto.)moatant aur le Thal>or,ou le fils de dieu s’est trans¬ 
figure. elle conteipploit les montagnes d'Hermon. et Hermonim, les grandes campagnes 
de Galilee,” &c. ‘Fouage de la Terre Saincte, p. 677. Par. 1657. 

1 Ibid. p. 67$. 

} It is a curious fact, which may ahow how regularly computed distances, in this 
part of Am, e< i respond with the time employed by travellers in passing them, that 
when the author compared this note in his journal with the diary of Maundrell, be 
found that traveller had performed the same journey precisely in the same space of 
time. He left Jennio at midnight, travelled all night, and in seveD hours reached the 
©ppoam Bine, ctar Na;areth. See p. 112. Jovrn.from AUpf. efc Oil. 1721, 

2 s 2 
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joirrney in length. One hour after leaving the camp, we crossed! 
the line of separation between the dominions of Djezzarpacha 
and those of the pacha of Damascus. This line is nearly in 
the middle of the plain. At six we arrived at Jennin, ,; a small 
village, where we passed the night. The setting sun gave to it 
a beautiful appearance, as we drew high to the place. Here 
again we observed, as a fence for gardens, the cactus ficus in¬ 
itials, growing to Such enormous size, that the stem of each 
plant was larger than a mm’s body. The wood of it is fibrous, 
and unfit for any other use than as fuel. The wounds whicli 
its almost imperceptible thorns inflict upon those who venture 
too near it, are terrible in this climate; they are even dange¬ 
rous to Europeans. Its gaudy blossoms made a most splendid 
show, in the midst of the weapons that surrounded them. The 
ruins of a palace and mosque in Jennin seem to prove that it 
was once a place' of more importance than it is at present. 
Marble pillars, fountains, and even piazzas, still remain in a 
very perfect state. An inscription over one of these buildings 
in Arabic, purported that it was erected by a person of the 
name of Selim. This place is the Ginaea of ancient.authors. 
Under this name it occurs in the description given of Samaria 
by Josephus';f deriving then, as it does now, the circumstance 
of its notoriety from its situation as a frontier village. It was 
the northern boundary of that province,!: Adrichomius de¬ 
scribes it as situated at the foot of Mount Ephraim-,§ “where,” 
says he, “ Galilee ends, and Samaria begins.” Quaresmius has 
written a long chapter concerning this place.|| Here the 
level country terminates; for although many of the authors 
by whom Ginaea is mentioned, describe it as situated in the 
plain; it is in fact placed, as Adrichomius affirms, upon the 
foot of a hill, and upon its western declivity. 

As the day broke the next morning, it was pleasing to observe 
the effects of better government in the dominion of the Pacha 
of Damascus. Cultivated fields, gardens, and cheerful counte¬ 
nances, exhibited a striking contrast to the territories of Djez- 
zar Pacha, where all was desolation, war, and gloominess. We 


* Written Jenneen by MaundreH. Joumfrotn Altppe , etc. p. in. 
t Lib- iii- de 2f. 

| “ Fivai'cu Vicue Qui Samaritin a aeptentrione terminat, in campd. situs, iCa 
]«£it Rufinus ; • uam in Gr*co est bfiffdXtp firi&v'' lllic loci litus eat.ho- 
tfieque vicus ZjenDin, vel, ut alii senbunt, Jennin dietus, et transeunt ilium qui Pto- 
lemafde Samariam, at que ita Hierosolymas tendunt.” Reland. Palast, lib. Iii. tom- 
XI p. 812. UtrccM , 1714. * - . 

5 Adricbom ’Tbeat. Terr. Sanct. in Manassem, I; numb. 30. p, 73. - C§lon. 1628 
jj QuweEmii Eluc. T. S. lib. r£i. c. tom. 11. p. 216. A. ‘ - 


Antvtrp. 1639. 
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began our journey to Napolose at four o’clock. At seven we 
arrived at the castle of Sanlorri, situated upon a hill, and much 
resembling the old castellated buildings in England. 11 is very 
strong, and, for a place of so much consideration, It may be 
wondered that no account is given of it, even by authors who 
mention almost every village in the Holy Land. We should 
have considered this as the site of the ancient Samaria , were 
it not for the express mention madefy Maundrell,* and by 
others, of the town of Scbaule , still preserving a name belong¬ 
ing to that city. Q,uaresmius also mentions! the city of “ Se- 
baste, sivo Samaria,” as occurring in the route from Sicliar to 
Jcmni, or Jennin : although, performing this journey, we found 
no other place intervening, except Sautorri; and it is situated 
upon a bill, according to the description given of ancient Sa¬ 
maria, which D’Anvilie places midway between Gituea and 
Napolose, or Sichkm. To enter further upon this subject at 
present, were rather to perplex than to illustrate the geography 
of ihc countryand therefore it may be left for future travel¬ 
lers to explain lire real situation of the place called Sebaste by 
ttuaresmius, and Scbasta by Maundrell, and possibly to throw 
some light upon the story of Santorri. 

The hill whereon the castle of Santorri is situated, vises up¬ 
on the south side of a valley, bounded by other hills on every 
side; being about two miles in breadth, and five in length. 
This fortress held out againt Djezzar, when he was pacha of 
Damascus, and compelled him to raise the siege after two 
months. Having asceuded to the castle, we were admitted 
within the gate, beneath a vaulted passage, quite dark, from 
its tortuous length and many windings. Iu the time of the 
crusades, it must have been impregnable ; yet is there no ac¬ 
count of it in any author; and certainly it is not of later con¬ 
struction than the period of the Holy Wars. The governor 
received us into a large vaulted chamber, resembling what .is 
called Ike keep in some of our old Norman castles, which it so 
much resembled, that if we consider the part acted by tbe 
Normans in those wars, it is possible this building may have 
owed its origin to them. A cumber of weapons, such as guns, 
pistols, sabres, and poignards, hung round the walls. Suspend¬ 
ed with these, were the saddles, gilded stirrups, and rich hous¬ 
ings, belonging to the lord of the citadel. Upon the flo^r 

* .tourney from Alep, to 4eru», pp. 59, and ill. Oxf. 1731. 

i Etadd.’Terr. Sauct. tom. JI.p. 810. Anlvcrp 1609 
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were couched his grayhounds, arid his hawkers stood waiting 
in lire yard before the door of the apartment; so that every 
thing contributed to excite ideas of other times, and a scene of 
former ages seemed to be realized before our eyes. The 
figure of the governor himself was not tire least interesting part 
of Hie living picture. He had a long red beard, and wore a 
dress as distinguished by feudal magnificence aud military 
grandeur as it is possible* to imagine. He received us with 
the usual hospitality of his countrymen, dismissed the escort 
which had accompanied us from Acre, seemed’ proud of pla¬ 
cing: us under the protection of his peculiar soldiers, and al¬ 
lowed us a guard, appointed from his own troops, to ensure our 
safety as far as Napoiose. We had some conversation with 
hint upon the disordered state of the country, particularly of 
Galilee. He said, that the rebel Arabs were in great number 
upon all the hills near the Plaru of Esdraelon ; that they were 
actuated, at this critical juncture, by the direst motives of re¬ 
venge and despair, for the losses they had sustained in conse¬ 
quence of the ravages committed by Djezzar’s army; but that 
lie believed we should not meet with any ^molestation in our 
journey to Jerusalem. 

After leaving Santorrr, our road was devious and very uue- 
ven, over a mountainous tract of country, until we came in 
sight of Napoiose, otherwise called Neapolis, and Napoleos , 
the ancient Sichem. The view of this place much surprised 
its, as we had not expected to find a city of such magnitude in 
the road to Jerusalem. It seems to be the metropolis of a very 
rich and extensive country, abounding with provisions, and all 
the necessary articles of life, in much greater profusion than 
tire town .of Acre.. White bread was exposed for sale in the 
streets, of a quality superior to any that is to be found else¬ 
where throughout the Levant- The governor of Napoiose re¬ 
ceived and regaled us with all the magnificence of an eastern 
sovereign. Refreshments, of every kind known in the coun¬ 
try, were set before us; and when we supposed the list to be 
exhausted* to our very great astonishment a most sumptuous 
dinner was brought in. Nothing seemed to gratify our host 
more, than that any of his guests shop Id eat heartily; and, to 
do him justice, every individual of the party ought to have 
possessed the appetite of ten hungry pilgrims, to satisfy his 
wishes ia this respect.* 

* A slight allasiOD to these little traits of national character will, it ia booed, be 
telcrated, *b illustrating the extraordinary hospitality of the country; DGtTv.Li.ptsiKS 
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There is nothing in the Holy Land finer than the view of 
IVapolose, from the heights around it. As the traveller des¬ 
cends toward it from the hills, it appears luxuriantly embo¬ 
somed in the mo 9 t delightful and fragrant bowers; half conceal¬ 
ed by rich gardens, and by stately trees collected into groves, 
all around the bold and beautiful valley in which it stands. 
Trade seems to flourish among its inhabitants. Their princi¬ 
pal employment is in making soap; but the manufactures of 
the town supply a very widely extended neighbourhood, and 
they are exported to a great distance, upon camels. In the 
morning after our arrival, we met caravans coining from Grand 
Cairo; and noticed others reposing in the large olive plauta- 
tious near the gatee. The reader must .be referred to the 
learned iieiaml, who wishes to know the various uames pos¬ 
sessed by this city, in dilfereut periods of its history; as well 
as to ascertain which among these ought to be considered as 
its peculiar and most appropriate appellation.* Every thing 
concerning it is interesting; but upon this subject, if all that 
Relaud alone has writleu, in more than one part of his match¬ 
less work, was duly,considered, the investigation would of it¬ 
self constitute a copious dissertation. It is sufficient for the 
traveller to be informed,that, so long ago as the twelfth centu¬ 
ry, the elegant and perspicuous Phocns, himself visiting the 
place, and describing the city, speaks pf.itf as “ Sichau, the 
metropolis of the Samaritans, afterward called JVcapolis.” 
Reland, from Josephus, Eusebius, Epiphaujus, and Jeiom,J 
writes it Sichem.§ According to the ancient Hebrew text of 

Ing the dislike of certain rentiers to any detail concerns the diet ami accommoda¬ 
tions of travellers upon tlicif journey. For a •imllat’ reason, a few words may be al¬ 
lowed concerning the watermelon* of Kapoloae; because, although the name of that 
species of fruit Is familiar, nothing can be more rare than the fruit itself in a state erf 
perfection. Water melons arc found apun most of thd shores of the Mediterranean; 
but no one can be said to know any thing of their excellence, who, has not tasted them 
in the Holy Land. Those of Napolose and of Julia attain a' degree of maturity and 
flavour so extraordinary, that the wntecmelpng of JBgypt,. Cyprus, Rhodes, of Asia 
Minor, Greece. Italy, and Sicily, do not appear to be the same sort of fruit. Some- 
think. as yet unnoticed in the nature of the soil, is "necessary for the favourable 
growth of- this plant; for it is evidently not .owing to peculiarity of latitude. Its 
lpodieul property, as a febrifuge, has only- been admitted of late'years. The physi¬ 
cians of Naples have used Its fruit with success, *eveu in dangerous cases; huVper- 
li ip« that which mightailbrd secure in one climate, would, froip ,the different quality 
or tlm fruit itself, lc deleterious in another. ^ 

• IU-1 and. Pala-t. iilustyat. lib. iii. lorn. 11. p. 1001. Traj Bat- 1714. 

t H t>. Japtapiwv pitpoiroAii Eixa VaOiaafyOtiffa Wia.iroXu anpbf 

paiun*. •* ^jinaritaiioriiQ! metropolis Sithar: cui pbstni^dum Neafudl notnen fujt;. 
inter duo- im-ntea kila." Fhocar Uuct,.T. S. cep. lO. p 17, apud+.Lio. Allot. 

Colon. If At}. 

f " Tran*i\i* A'.' '..m.fnnn ut plerique erruntus legtmt Sichar ,)qfiae nunc Ncopoliv 
ajijiollatur.” ///m.-t .>;mt in Fpilaphio Paulat. tiet. Boldest, lib- tii. font. II p 1007. 

: Kilaiid Ihd^t.'niftHUiii. ui. toui.ll. p-1004, 

i. -I***.*. - * ■«_ 
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Genesis, and the book of Judges, it would be written Schemen V* 
Josephs says that the natives called it Mabartka; but by 
others it was commonly named Dfeapolis j\ Its modern appella¬ 
tion is Napolose. To the traditions concerning its antiquities, 
all writers bear testimony; and since even a sceptic has re¬ 
marked,;); that the Christians of Palestine fixed, by unques¬ 
tionable tradition, the scene of each memorable event,” we 
may surely regard them with interest. But the history ofSichem, 
referring to events long prior to the Christian dispensation, di¬ 
rects us to antiquities which owe nothing of t heir celebrity to any 
traditionary aid. The traveller, directing his footsteps toward its 
ancient sepulchres, as everlasting as the rocks wherein they are, 
hewn, is permitted, upon the authority of sacred aud indelible 
record,§ to contemplate the spot where the remains of 
Joseph,[J.of Eleazar,** and of Joshua,If were severally deposit¬ 
ed. If any thing connected with the memary of past ages bfe cal¬ 
culated to waken local eulhusiasm, the land around the city is 
pre-eminently entitled to consideration. The sacred story of 
events transacted in the fields of SichemJt from our earliest 
years is remembered with delight; but with the territory be-' 
fore our eyes where those events took' place, and in the view 
of objects existing as they were described above three thou¬ 
sand years ago, the grateful-impression kindles into ecstacy. 
Along the valley, we beheld “a company of Ishmeeliies, 
coming from Gilead,”§§. as in the days of Reuben and Judah, 
“ with their camels bearing spicery, aud balm, and myrrh,” 
who would gladly have purchased another Joseph of ins 
brethren, and conveyed -him, as a slave, to some Potiphar in 
gypt-jHI Upon the hills around, flocks and herds were feed¬ 
ing, as of old ’;*** nor in the simple garb of the sheplierds of 


Josephus, lib. v. De Bell. ■Jud.-c. a. ed. Kavcrcamp Amst.'kc. 1728. 
b See Gibhon. Hist. &c. chap. 23. vol. IV. p. 83. Lend. 1807. Monsieur Chateau¬ 
briand ha* referred to the same observation of Gibbon. (Set Jntrodvct. to Travels in 
Greece, &C. voL l\ p. 70; Lend. 3811.) An Engtfetrcoinraentator may perhaps suspect 
the historian of irony. 
l .See the Book ol Joshua, c. xxiv. 

[j “ Amt the bones of Joseph, nrhirh the Children of Israel brought out of Egypt, 
buried the): »i« SEechcm;* 1 Josh. xxiv. 32. 

** “ Apd*Ele«#>r, the son of Aaroft, died; and they buried him in a hill that per¬ 
tained toThinchas his son. which -was given him in Mount Ephraim.” Ibid. rir. 33- 
H Jd^hiia, the son of Nun, the‘lerrant of the Lord, tffed. / . . Anti they buri¬ 
ed binjln tlidArirderofJijs inheritance in Timndth-seralv-wbicbis in Mount Eulinriin,* 
on the north side of the hill of Gnash-” Ibid. xer. 29, 30. 

See Geoesis, xxxvii. . .. 

«» And behold, a company of IshroeeUtes came from Gilead, with tbeir camels 
hearing spieery, and balm, and myrrh, going to carry it dow n to Egypt.” Ibid. v. £5. 
fill Ibid- ver.36. 

*#■* •* And Israel said unto Joseph, Do not tby brethren feed the flock in She- 
cheai 7, ‘* ibid. v. 13< 
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Samaria was there any thing repugnant to the notions we may 
eutertain of the appearance presented by the sons of Jacob. 
1 1 was indeed a scene to abstract and to elevate the mind; 
and under emotions so called forth by every circumstance of 
powerful coincidence, a single moment seemed to concentrate 
whole ages of existence. In the calmer moments dedicated 
to the traces of this memorial, the objects referred to are no 
longer beheld; but the impression remains; nor would the 
writer forego its influence for all that cooler philosophy might 
dictate pr approve. The few travellers iudeed of earlier 
times, who passed through Samaria in their way to Jerusa¬ 
lem, have more stoically related their visit to tills sacred spot:. 
Generally, satisfied with the guidance of the monies, they' 
rapidly enumerate the consecrated places to which they'were 
conducted, as if they were employed in making out a catalogue 
of names. The Jews of the twelfth century acknowledged 
that the tomb of Joseph then , existed-in Sichem, although 
both the city and the tomb were the possession and the boast 
of a people they detested. “ The. town,” say Kabbi Benja¬ 
min,* lies in a vale, between Mount Gcrizim and- Mount 
Ebal, where there are above a hundred Cuthaaiw,] who ob¬ 
serve only the law of Moses, whom men call Samaritans. 
They have priests of the lineage of Aaron, who rests in peace, 
and those they call Aarouites, who never marry but with 
persons of the sacerdotal family, that they may not be con¬ 
founded with the people. Yet these priests of their law offer 
sacrifices and burnt offerings in their- congregations, as it is 
written in die law 4 ‘ Thou shall put the blessiug upon 
Mount Gerizim.’ They therefore affirm, that this is the 
itouse of the sanctuary; and they offer burnt offerings, both 
on the Passover, and on other festivals, on the altar which was 
built on Mouut Gerizim, of those stones which the children 
of Israel set up, after they had passed over Jordan. They 
pretend that they are descended from the tribe of Ephraim; 
and have among them the sepulchre of Joseph the Just , the son 
df our father Jacob, who rests in peace, according to that say- 
ing.5 ‘ The.boncs also of Joseph, which the children of Israel 
brought up tvilh them ont of Egypt, buried they in Sechem.” 
Maundreii, the only English writer who has visited Napolose, 

* Sea tho translation by Gerrans, p. 69. Ltwl- 1783. 

| The Samaritans were called Cvthaans by Jewish writers; from Sanballad, a Cfc- 
tfn'tr, who wai their founder. S<i Jotepkns, Jnttq. lib. xi. c. 7. 

< Ueut, xi. ?.* j Josh. xsir. 32. 
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is mote explicit.than the earlier Christian pilgrims, concem- 
Jng this jjlace: hut lie was principally occupied in discussions 
.w%h a Samaritan priest, concerning the difference between 
their.text.ant) the Hebrew, and in-identifying the two moun¬ 
tains,* £bal and fieri situ, between which the city stands. He 
notices, .however, the lomirof Joseph ; still beariug its name, 
unaltered,,and-venerated even by the Moslems, who have 
built a small temple over it.* Its authenticity, is not liable to 
controversy : since tradition is,' in this respect, maintained up¬ 
on the authority of sacred scripture: and the; veneration paid 
to it by Jews, by Christians, and by Mahometans, has pre¬ 
served, in all ages, the retnembi tmce of its situation.! ' Having 
shown, upon a former nceasioB, that tombs were the oiigiunf 
temples .-J it is not necessary to dwell upon the utter improba¬ 
bility of tlieir being forgotten among men who approached 
them as places of worship. The tomb of Joshua was also yi- 
?ited. by Jewish pilgrims in the twelfth century. This , is 
proved by the Hebrew Itinerary of Petacl)ias,$ w ho was con¬ 
temporary with Benjamin of Tudela ;|| and its situation, 
marked by him with the utmost precision,** is still as familiar 
to the Jews of Palestine as the place where the temple.of 
Solomon originatty stood. It was,‘in fact, in the midst of a 
renowned cemetery, containing also the sepulclncs of other 
patriarchs; particular ly of one, whose synagogue is mention¬ 
ed by Benjamin of Tndela; as being in the neighbourhood of 
the warm oaths of Tiberias.ft These'tombs are hewn in the 
solid rock, like"those of Telmessus in (lie Gnlj.li of Glancus; 
and are calculated for- duration, equal to that of the hills 
wherein they have been excavated-. " It may also be: worthy 
of notice, that, when writers of the age of Beujamiu and . Pe- 

-# << We saw on nurtfig^t band* jusfcwithout thanity, a small mosque, said to have 
been built.over the &epuh;hn > purchased by Jacob of Kmmor the lather of Shvchem. 
(Gen. 33 19.) It goes by the ftame of Joseph’s sepoJciire, HLbrmcs ha\*ing been hue 
iuterr’d, after their transportation qut of Egypt. (JojA. *>4.-32,)’’ Jitirn from Ahyp* 
to Jcrus p. 62. Oxf 172l " "' ' p ' * •* - 

| “ In Sic hem Veil* relhta feeruut ossa Joseph .ex. -aSgypto.’.’ Engetippus, P. in. 
Eupu. L AUai. Col- IGS3 .• 

t See Part 1..ortho^e Travels,' C. Xtii * ' 

i Petachiea trtnerarium Vid. Thes. Antiq. gacr. tpm, Vl. Pin.il, 1746. 
i| Non licet. R. PetaHiiamSecuIo xii.statuere autihBiorem'.Tf&l illud itotftfctOD- 
senuitur, R. Henjaminem. et R. Petachlam fuisse coaevos.” JntroU. in-Pttack. M 
ab. J. GhHHoph. fthgcnseilto. '• ffifrf. 1I6L 1162. . . . * 

#*’“ Mon? .Gaasch valdhexcelsus est, atque ia*o concitus.O! adias Prophets. 1 q 
hunc montern praeltum, perpradus fit ascensus, qui, ihi, incRL sunt, atque in medio 
m out is sepultus eat Josuafiiius Num, et. jux la eltrn. Caleb Jephuune fit ins. I'Ror* 

BOIU'M MON OMENTA FOS SCATURIT, K QUO AftL’A OPT7.M ApjEH MOXTl’M M A AT, It- 
SI SO IT, ?ePdLCHRI8, BASlMCit EGAKC2K AUJJCIUNTUR.” P( UlCMec Itxntr. IbH 

,2 fffaenjaminis ItinerarJum, cap. 10. Htlmst. 16J6. : 
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lacliias avc speaking of the immediate receptacles of embalm¬ 
ed bodies, as reliques held in veneration by the Jews, they re¬ 
fer to Bono i constituting integral parts of mount aids, and* 
chiseled with a degree of labour not to be conceived' from 
mere description. These are monuments on which a lapse of 
ages effects no change: they have defied, and will defy, the 
attacks of time; aud continue as perfect at this hour as they 
were in the first moment of their completion. Thus we are 
informed in sacred scripture, according to the Septuagiot 
Version, that, when Joseph died,* “ they embalmed him, and 
he was put ‘ u ri 2 i f » ’ in Egyptthat is to say, in one of 
those immense monolithal receptacles to which alone the an¬ 
cients applied the name of 20P02: these were appropriated 
solely to the burial of men of princely rank; and their ex¬ 
istence, after the expiration of three thousand y ears, is indis¬ 
putably proved, by the appearance of one of them in the 
principal pyramid of Egypt. Therefore, when our English 
translators reuder the Hebrew or the Greek appellation for 
such a receptacle by our word coffin , necessarily associating 
ideas of a perishable box or chest with the name they use, it 
is not surprising .to find a writer like Harmer stating it as as 
extraordinary fact, that the remains of distinguished persons 
iu the east were honoured with a coffin, as a mark of their 
rank ; whereas, says lied "with us, the poorest people have 
their coffins or that other authors should deride, ami consi¬ 
der as preposterous, the traditions tneulioned by Jewish Rab¬ 
bins, which, at this distance of time, presume to identify the 
coffins of their patriarchs aud prophets.^. YYhcn it is once un¬ 
derstood what the real monumeuts are, to which those tradi¬ 
tions allude; the veneration always paid by* that people to a 
place of sepulture; their rigorous adherence, in burial, to the 
cemeteries of their ancestors; the care with which memorials 
are transmitter! to their posterity; and other circumstances 
connected with their customs and history, which cannot here 
be (numerated : it is not merely probable, but it amounts al¬ 
most to certainly, that the sepulchres they revere were urigi- 
ually the tombs of persous to whom they are now ascribed. 

J Gen l. 2S. In the English Version the w$nJs»re, “ He was put in a coffir..** 

1 8ee Harmer** Observation*, vol. III. p. €9, 70. Loud. 1808.' 

L Uerrain. translator oft he Hebrew Itinerary or Rabbi Benjamin, published in 
i, make* use of an allusion to the Prophet Daniel** cotf in, as a proof Of the spuri- 
oui nature of the Work (See Dissert, p. 10 prefixed to the votvme.) There is every 
reason to believe that Henjaroin’s Itinerary is a mere compiiatioo; but the objection 
Ulus ur^e.t does not impeach iu veracity. The traction alluded to was prokrtly 
fcorrowed tram fcura*or writer*. 

2 G 
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Id the time of Alexander the Great, Sichem was consider¬ 
ed as the capital of Samaria.* Its inhabitants were called Sa¬ 
maritans, not merely as people of Samaria, but as a sect at 
variance with the other Jews.f They consisted principally 
of deserters from Judtea. .• They have continued to maintain 
their peculiar tenets to the present day.f The inhabitants, 
according to Procopius.§ were much favoured by the emperor 
Justinian, who.restored their sanctuaries, and added largely to 
the edifices of the city. The principal object of veneration 
among them, is Jacob's Well, over which a church was former¬ 
ly erected.j| This is situated at a small distance from the 
town,** in the road to Jerusalem, and has been visited by pil¬ 
grims of all ages; but particularly since the Christian sera,as 
the place where our Saviour revealed himself to the womau 
of Samaria. The spot is so distinctly mathed by the, evan¬ 
gelist,fj and so little liable to uncertainty, from the circum¬ 
stance of the well itself and the features of the country, that, 
-if no tradition existed for its identity, the site of it could 
hardly be mistaken. Perhaps no Christian scholar ever at¬ 
tentively read the fourth chapter of St- John, without being 
struck with the numerous internal evidences of truth winch 
crowd upon the mind in its perusal. Within so small a com¬ 
pass it is impossible to find, in other writings, so many sources 
of reflection, and of interest. Independently' of its import¬ 
ance as a theological document, it concentrates so much in¬ 
formation, that a volume’might be filled with the illustration 
it reflects upon the histoiy of the Jews, and upon the geogra¬ 
phy of their country. All that cau be gathered on these sub- 

* Josephus, Antiq. lib. xi C. 51. 

fJosephusi says of them, that they boasted of their Jewish origin whenever the 
Jews were in prosperity, but disowned any connection wTtlithem when in adversity. 
Fid- Antiq. lib, xi. c. 8. 

X Theaiicjeot medals ofthe city hear the name of Flavia iVeopolis. Spanhem 
(Dc Praest. et Us Nvmism p, 769. Amst. 1761.J notices a medal of the Emperor Titus, 
in Seguin’s collection, with this inscription, QAAOTINEAIIOAlEAMAP&lAl. 
Vaillant mentions colonial coins of Philip the Elder, on which appeared Mount Geri- 
2io9, with a temple on itssummit. For an account of this temple, named by Antio- 
ebus the Temple of Jupiter, see Josephus , Antiq. Hb, xi. c. 8. Hb. xii. c.7, 

5See Reland. Palaest. Wvst. Kb, lii. p, 1008. tom. II. Utrecht, 1714. Procopius, 
lib . v. De Jfidifciis Justinmni, cap. 7. 

(| Attributed, as usual, tbthe Empress Helena* ( See MatmdrelVs Journey, p. 62 
Arcafe as preserved in Adamnaus, gives a plan of it,'which proves its form to hav< 
been that of a Greek cross: (Hb. ii- de Loc-Sand.) This is also in Reland’s work 
(p. 1008. tom. II. Palaest- Ulust. Utreckt , 1714.) It was mentioned by St. Jerom ii 
the fourth century. Antoninus, the Martyivsa-w it in the sixth: ^rdulfe, in the se¬ 
venth ; Willibald, in the eighth ; and Pfiocas, in the twelfth. 

*# “ Aboutone third of an hour from Naplosa, we came to «* Jacob's lYelh" Jorr 
Fctvfrom Alep, to Jcrut p^62. Qrf, 1721. 

ftJotajC. iv 
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jects from Josephus* sceins but as a comment to illustrate this 
chapter. The journey of our Lord from Judata iuto Galilee ; 
the cause of it; his passage through tli 6 territory of Sama¬ 
ria; his approach to the metropolis of (fiat country; its name; 
His arrival at. the Ardorite field which terminates the 
narrow valley of Sichcm ; the ancient custom of halting at a 
well ;f the female employment of drawing water ; the disci- 
I'des sent into the city for food, by which its situation out of 
flic' town is so obviously implied ; the,,question of the woman 
referring to existing prejudices which separated the Jews from 
the Samaritans; the depth of the well; the oriental allusion 
contained in the expression, “■living water the history of 
the well, and the customs thereby illustrated; the worship up¬ 
on Mount Gcrizim ; nil these becur within the space of'tweu- 
ty verses; and if (6 these tte added , 1 what has ajfeeftf been 
referred tot in the remainder of 1 the" same chapter, we shall 
perhaps consider it ;js a record, whith, in fire worcls'ofliim who 
sent it,5 “we max' ti ft up cent eves, ant> look! upon, for. 

IT IS WHITE AltREADV TO HAKVEsi'.” 

I * • < ' • : - ■ 


♦ tfW. Ahtlq. 11b. xi, c. 4, 7, 8 lib. xli. c. 3;7. 8c<5; 

1 the narrow valley;pf $uclieni *m<J 

field, whltn Is probably partbr that parcelof grriuM. 
•ephv’J' imcan&from>Alfpt ta &yus. p. C3 . j Qj(f. 1721 


H npwjing, itself, iota a widp 
i*ven by Jacob to hia soil Jo* 
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ti-ARKE’s TRAVEL.*-. 


CHAP. XVI. 


THE HOLY LAHD—NAPOLOSE TO JERUSALEM, 


Journey,to Jeru salcm— Singular Cultivation of Judwa—Jaceb’g 
Field — jSethel — Beer—Prospect of the Holy City-Formalin 
ties of a Public Entry—Reception by the inhabitants—Gate 
of Damascus*—Identity qf. “ the, Holy Placed—Visit to 
rhe Governor —-Convent of St. SaIvador—Appearand, of.the 
Monks—Dormitory for Trantlkrovs-Pilgrm's Chambee-r- 
Convent-Stores —. Library—Exactions iof the Turhs-r-Manu- 
factuveo <f Jerusalem—Mecca Fruit—Fetid Lunesloncs — 
'Water of the Dead Sea-—Visit to the,-Hedy- Places” — Se* 
■pulchre of the Messiah—Its Identity disputed—Us present 
Appearance-^Other Roliqucs—Planfor the’ survey* of the 
City—Sion Gate—Discovery made by the Author—Infer¬ 
ence derivedfrom it—Possible Site of Golgotha, on Calva- 
rif—Greek Inscriptions—Remarkable Tomb—Hebrew In¬ 
scriptions—Conjecture respecting MoutU Sim. 


W« left JVdpG'.ose one iicur after Btidaighl, tlrat we might 
reacli Jerusalem early the same day. We were,; however, 
much deceived eoncernipg the distance. Our guides repre¬ 
sented the journey as a short excursion of five hours: it 
proved a most fatiguiug pilgrimage of eighteen.* The road 


* Authors disagree very much contenting ..this, distance. Reland, who compares 
’he-computed measure, by time, with tfie. Xlproan mUes^«Z ‘‘ Wensurae quibes 
’•/etereslocorum inter valla metiuntur,” Falsest 1 Must Up. ii- c, 1.),makes an hours 
ourney equivalent to three miles; and this corresponds with its relative proper* 
finn to a French league, or to_thnee English miles. But, in the valuable map where¬ 
in he bas exhibited the distancespt placesfn Roman miles, from Josephus, Eusebius, 
■lr»1an, Dtodorqs Sijehlus, anjl the Itinerary of Antonians, (Vid. cap. f.ipL-libj he 

‘states the distance T>el ween Napulo.«e and,Jei-uwilem aj equal Aofortv. Romah miles; 

that is to say, twenty eiglit.from Mapoiose lp.BHhef, and twelve from RetbeJAp 
Jerusalem'. Again, in estimating the extent of the Holy Lam) (Vid., torn* E 
'JVaj J?a(. l?U.) h< give*,, uom JosepJiu3, Eusebius, <ud au ancient, anonymous 

ifshorarv-thetanqisingdistaneeg:^.% . • u.x> 

AhHierosdlyrr.Vs ad Betbqt Cf V ,n crar.,veter. Hieros.,et Eusebio,,. .mil 13, . > 

Intie id'NfaiiWln. « MiJtmUjiier.. . . ...-. . . : . mil. 88, vel. 21 

The fact is, that notwithstanding the numerous truthbrs who have written in ihustof 
. ion ol - geography of 1 'this country; fhe sulg'evfsfill -remains undecided. We have 

no accurate mrfp <n the HoK Land r and were we to doilect the distances from boots 
rtf Travels, tlie fahohr would be fruitier. PhocaS, who is ftenenilly accunrte, state* 
the dktance hetweeo SamurW Ci. fc. SW:eid, vel Neaphlis) and Jerusalem most’er- 
tbe , d _ ,st _^ ce Ss.,A , 5tlhniP ^nuaflo i*t^fitV'four > stadia, or ten ftifff*-»«* * h,Ar 


T 9 caD Ti ) ! T ThiS would only allow ajourney of^three hours and^V half. Madh r 
drelf makes it eleven hours and thirty-five minute*, according to tba follow l f)£ s ^; 
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was mountainous, rocky, and full of loose stones :■* yet the cul¬ 
tivation was every where marvellous: it afforded one of the 
most striking pictures of hutnaa industry .which it is possible 
to behold. The limestone rocks and stony valleys of Judaea 
were entirely covered with plantations of fig#, : vines, and olive 
trees; not a single spot seemed to be neglected. The hills, 
from their bases to their upmost summits, were entirely cover¬ 
ed with gardens: all of these were 1 free ■ from weeds, and in- 
the highest state of agricultural perfection. Even the aides 
of the ntost barren mountains had been rendered fertile, by 
being divided into terraces, like steps rising one above another,. 
whereou soil had been accumulated with astonishing labour* 
Among the standing crops, we noticed ihiMet, cotton, linseed, 
and tobacco;' kud ’ocoasiohally small fields of barley. A 
sight of this territory can alone convey any adequate idea of 
Its surprising produce: it is truly the Eden of the east, re¬ 
joicing in the abundance of its wealth. The effect of this up¬ 
on the people was strikingly pourtrayed in’ every counte¬ 
nance ; instead of the depressed aud gloomy looks of Djezzar 
Pacha’s desolated plains,' health, hilarity, and peace, were vi¬ 
sible in the features of the inhabitants. Under a wise and a 
beneficent goverumeut, the produce of the Holy Land would 
exceed all calculation. Its perennial harvest;! the salubrity 
of its air;j its limped spring; its rivers, lakes, andmatchless- 
phtins.; its hills and vales:—-all these, added to the serenity 


•jent from hi* journal. (See pp. 63, 63 , 64. 66, 67. Journ. Bom Alep, to Jerufc 
Oxf. 1721.) 

Hours. 

mpoloea to Kane Leban —4 
Kane Leban to Bethel —13-4 
hetJiel to Beer — —2 1-2 

Beer to Jerusalem — —3 1-3 „ 


l>. JO UJJU. 

Adapting, therefore, MaundrelPs time to Reland’s scale, the distance would belitlTA. 

thirty-four miles and a half. We considered it to be much more; buVit is. 
jifncult to obtain accurate measure,’even by actual observation of the country, ow¬ 
ing to Its mouotainotwand rugged nature. 

, * patwago from Phocas afforded the only internal evidence to bo 

found in bra \S ork, of his having visited the country, travellers, who follow him, will 
d«cm it satisfactory. ‘H 6fo5ot irficra XifloffTpwTor, xau vapra, aara^npor Soa irQcct 
toiauTn X'^pa, aai airxMnpi icvT x&l Kara*itrtXox xaiuxdQivBpJt. M Via eat omnia la- 
emus itrata j .ot, licet tota eareglosiccitate arescat, et squalleat, ubique tamenviti- 
Dusetiitoribus con 8 tipatur.'» Phoc® Descr. Terr. Sanct. c. 14.- Colon. 1653. The 
txtriordicary cultivation of thiasingular country, and the mode of it,is also noticed 
t>y Mauorirel), See Jotm. from Jlfp foJrrus pp. 64 , 65. 

t “ The seasons,” aavs Josephus, •• seam to maintain a competition, which should 
5*. m , t ^ t productive. See his account of the country around the lake of Geoesareth. 
(Ho. til, de Bell, c 18.) as cited in a former chapter of .this work. 

i v% e saw neither mosquitoes nor locusts; nor did the croaking of toads or frogs ; 
denote the vicinity of any of those .deadly marshes which poison the atmosphere on 
8 ® many stores pc the Mediterranean. 

2<*2 
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°f'ila climate, prove? this land to be indeed “ a field which the 
Lord, bath blessed :* God hath given it of the do tv of'heaven, 
and IheJatncss of the earth, and plenty of corn and wine.” 

The first part of our. journey led through the valley lying 
between the two mountains Ebal and Gerizim.f We pa&ed 
the sepulchre of Joseph,:}:, aud-tbe well of Jacob,5 where- the- 
valley of Sichdra'opens-into a fruitful plain, watered by a 
stream which rises near the town. This is allowed, by all wri¬ 
ters, to be the piece of land -mentioned by St. John,|| which 
Jacob bought** “at the hand of the children of Emmor,” and 
where he erected his altaift to “ tlie God of Israel.”- After¬ 
ward;. as the day dawned; a cloudless sky- foretold the exces¬ 
sive heat we should have to encounter in -this day’s journey ; 
and-before noonj the mercury in Fahrenheit's thermometer, *iu 
the most shaded situation we could find, stood at 102 degrees. 
Our umbrellas scarcely afforded protection; the reflection' 
from the ground being almost as insupportable as the si mV Hi-- 
rect rays. W-e had, during the morning T a kftig and most tedi- 
tmsride, without rest or refreshmentsilently following our 
guides; along a narrow and stony track, over a mountainous 
rountry, and by the edge of precipices. We passed, without* 
notice, a place called Leban by' Maundrell,}}: the Lebonatyof : 
Scripture: also;-about-six hoursdistance from Napolose,-in a 
narrow valley, bfetweeu two liighrocky hills, the ruins of-a 

■*: J ■ 

Ge 0 -.xxvn. 27, 

i F.bal , sometimes written GtbaJ % is upon the north; and Gerizim, or Garizim, upoa 
tfesouth. The streets of Napolose run parallel to the latter; which overlooks the 
’own. (Vjd. Jpsepli-lib.. v. Anlki- c ,9.) “ Ami it shall come to pass, when the Lord 
’hy Godlufth brought thee in unto the "hind whither thou goest to posses# it, that thou 
ah»lt pat the bletsing upoo Mount Geriziip, and the tursc upon Ebal.” (Deut xi 29.) 
Also, in the record of the covenant, (lleut. xxvii. 5.) the people are directed to 
Nuild &n altar Of whole stones upon Mount Elm!. “And Closes charged the people 
'ibid. v-.H-). the same .day, saving. These shall stand upoa Mount Gerizim, to bless 
the people ; M m * and (ibid. r.'l3.) these shall stand upon Mount Ebal, to curse.” 
f$ee ads© Josh, viii 33-1 The Samaritans have now a place of worship upon 
Mount’ Gerizim. [See llaundrell Journ. from Alepp. to Jerus, p. 59.) Reland 
'toon.' II. p l<X)6.tom. I. p. 344. ‘TrAj. Bat.'1714*) wrote the name of this mountain 
both Gftsisivi and Gtrijrim^ Tbp Samaritan*,'according toPbocas, believed, that upon 
Mouat Gerizim, which stands upon the right band oF a person facing the east, Abra¬ 
ham prepared the sacrifice of his son Isaac. r £2v to SfJjwrtpov ujrupxtJ <5pos ivu 
«n Eapoptrs Xi7«<n%p-nii a T/o-m ’A^paa/i t3v ©fov, xal n\v&ur.av^T^nc-afT^’Icaan- 
•* in dexteriore montium (Bstrstirhanorum ea trad ilia est) Deus ‘Abrahamd re- 
sponKum dedit. et Isaacum In sacrificium petiit.” Phocae. Desc. Terr. So.nct. c. 13. 


Col. 16.j3- ^ _ 

t.gee MaundrelPs Journey, fcc. 1^62. Oxf. 1721. 

$ “ At about one third of an hour from Naplosa, we came to Jacob’s Well.’’ 
IWd. ■ •' * 

l) Chap. jv. 5, 

** Genetv xxxiii. 19. . 

ij “ Am! he erected there an altar, anti calieu it (El-Elche-Israel) Go* : •?**: Cep 
©r IsRAfin.” Ibid v. 20. 
tt See p, 63, Jouro, from AlerpOy ftf- 
fflbW, 
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village, and of a monastery, situated where the Bethel of Jacob 
is supposed to have been.' The uature of the soil is an existing 
comment upou the record of the stony territory < where “ fee 
took of the s tones of the place, and put them for his pillows.” 
At two o’clock P. M. we halted for a little repose, near a well, 
beneath the shade of a ruined building. Thja place was said 
to be three hours distance from Jerusalem. It is perhaps the. 
same described by Maundcell, under the name of Beer ,*f so 
called, says he, from its fountain of water, and supposed to be 
the Michmash of sacred script me 4 It is described by him 
aa distant three hours and twenty minutes from the - Holy 
C't|y.§ This name of our halting place is not found, however,, 
in any. of our journals. Here, upon some pieces, of very 
mouldy biscuit, a few raw onions, (the only food we could find 
ti|>on the spot,) and. tlte water of the well, we all of us fed 
will) the best possible appetite ; and could we have procured 
a little salt, we should have deemed our [are delicious. 

At three t. si, we again mounted our horses, and proceed* 
rtf ou ouv route. .No sensation of fatigue or heat could conn, 
terbalance the eagerness and zeal which,animated all our par¬ 
ty, iu the approach, to Jerusalem; eveTy individual pressed 
forward, hoping first to announce the joyful iuteWigeuce of its 
appearance. -We passed some insignificant ruins, either of 
ancient buildings or of modern villages; but had they, been of 
more importance, they would have excited little notice at the 
time, so earnestly bent was every miud toward the main ob¬ 
ject of interest and curiosity. At leugth, after about two 
hours had been passed ib this state, of anxiety. and suspense, 
ascending a hill toward the south—"H aOiopous!” exclaim¬ 
ed a Greek in the van of our cavalcade : and instantly throw¬ 
ing himself from his horse, was seen bareheaded, upon his 
knees, facing the prospect he surveyed. Suddenly the sight 
burst upon us all. Who shall describe it ? The .effect pro¬ 
duced was that of total silence throughout the whole compaoy. 

* Got. xxvILL 19. 

t *i At the bottom or the bill it has- a plentiful fountain of excellent water, from 
which It baa its name. At ita upper aide are remain* of an old church built by Em- 
firesa Helena, iu memory or the blessed Virgin, who, when she was in quest of the 
ohiW! Jecus, as it is related (Luke Mi 24.) canoe, (aa. tradition add*) to this city. 
Jtmrni/roia Alta, to Jonty p. 64. Orf. 1724. », • 

J I Sam, xiil. 16,23. xiv. 5 This poaitionof Michmash by Maundrell by no meads 
»aree« with the situation assigned to it by Reland (Palest. lllu$t. tom II. p. 887. 
'M Bat 1714.) upon the authority of Eusebius: “ Est rleus graudit 3 mill, a 
MU4 (HleraaolymL>*r«f< Rama,Ustt Eusebio.” 

} •* Leaving Beer. &c. Id two hours and one third, we came to the top of a h3l 
from whence we had tbq first prospect of Jerusalem. .• In one hour more, we ap- 
rccht'd the k«1Is of the Holy City.' 1 Jam-Jim Atp. It Jtrur. f- 46. (hj. 172, 
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Rfanj of the p<ir(y, by an immediate impulse, look off their 
bats, as if. entering a church, without being sensible of so do-, 
ing. The Greeks and Catholics shed torrents of tears; aud 
presently beginning to cross themselves, with unfeigned devor 
lion, asked if they might be permitted to take off the cover¬ 
ing from tlieir feet, and proceed, barefooted, (o (he Holy Se¬ 
pulchre. We. had not been prepared for the grandeur of. the 
spectacle which (he city alone exhibited. Instead of a wretch¬ 
ed and ruined town, by some described as the desolated rem¬ 
nant of Jerusalem, we beheld, as it were, a flourishing and 
stately metropolis; presenting a magnificent assemblage of, 
domes, towers, palaces, churches, and monasteries.; all of 
which, glittering in Jhe sun’s rays, shone with inconceivable 
splendour.* As we drew nearer, our whole attention was en¬ 
grosses^ by its noble and interesting appearance. The lofty 
hills whereby it is surrounded give to the city itself an appear¬ 
ance of elevation inferior to that which it really possesses.} 
About three quarters of an hour before we reached the walls, 
«e jiassed a large ruin upon our sight hand,'close to the road. 
This, by the reticulated style of masonry upon its walls, as 
well as by the remains of vaulted foudatibns of brick work, 
evidently denoted a ttomau building- We could not obtain, 
any account of it; neither is it mentioned by the authors who 
have described the antiquities of the couDtiy. 

At” this place, two Turkish officers, mounted on beautiful 
horses sumptuously caparisoned, came to inform us, that the 
governor, having intelligence of our approach, had sent them 
16 escort us into the town. When they arrived, we were al! 
assembled upon an eminence, admiring the splendid appear¬ 
ance of the city; and being impressed with other ideas than 
those of a vain ostentation, would gladly have declined the 
parade, together with the interruption caused by a public en- 
uy. This was, however, said to be unavoidable; it was de¬ 
scribed as a necessary mark of respect due to Djezzar Pacha,, 

* At (he 6 «m» time it should be cohfessed, th«t there is no Other point of tie* 
where Jerusalem is seen to so much advantage Ip the celebrated prospect from the 
Mount oT Olives', the city lies too low ; is too near the eyo; and has too much the- 
character oi a WrdVeyc view. It has all the formality of a plan or topographical sur- 

f 'H Si 07 /a WAif wrrm piaov 5n(papAwwv, *al PbvBv, *a’ icrrl to Iv air? 
ewp&pivov iv rauln yaf un?C«fnrt»ura}ofaku h irfots UtA XGafiOJU’ wpoi fAp- 

tryu i*lf UaSa/aj x«p ay irl v i irt$ «or K 1 b.ty6iuva Tourni*yn6Ao{pax^a^<U.7«lai. 
44 Sanct* ch'itas varlrs vallibas et montibus efreumsepitur, nee admiration© caret, 
quod in ea^pectatur; eodem enim temporis moroento, et supereminens et d^presea 
npparet; namquesi Judea oram inSpexeria, superemmet; ai coiles illi adttnreotes, 
complanatur.’ 1 - Fhocs DtsS, Tort. San ft, c. 14. Colon. 1653. 
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Under whose protection we travelled; as well, as of conse- 
ijuf'nrc to our future safety.-' - We therefore Consigned ourselves 
to all the etiquette of our Mahometan masters of ceremony, 
and were marshalled accordingly. Our attendants were or¬ 
dered to fall back in t:.e rear; and it was evident, by the 
manner or placing us, that We were expected to form a proces- 
cCssion'io die goveruof** house, and to appear as dependants, 
swelling the’train of our Moslem.conductors. Our British tars, 
uot relishing this, would now add then prance toward the post 
of honour, and were with difficulty restraints*! from taking the 
lead. tAs we approached the city, the concourse of people 
became very great, the walls and the road side being covered 
with spectators. An immense multitude, at the same time, ac¬ 
companied us on foot; some of whom, welcoming the proces¬ 
sion with fomplimeuts and caresses, Cried out “ lion In^lesi i 
Viva 1 ' Ingillcrraj" dtltt:r< cursing and reviling, called us a 
Ket of- rascally Chrislain dogs, and filthy infidels. We could 
never learn wherefore so much curiosity had been excited; 
unless it were, that of late, owing to the turbulent state of 
public affairs, the resort of strangers to Jerusalem had become 
more uncommon’; or that they expected another visit from Sir 
Sidney Smith, who had marched 1 ih&.Jerusalem with colours 
fly ing and drums beatin& at the head of a party of English 
sailors ' He protected The Chi isdari guardians of the Holy 
Sepulchre from the tyranny of their Turkish rulers, by hoist¬ 
ing the British standard upon the walls of their mouasteiy. 
Novelty, at,any period, produe’es considerable bustle at Jeru¬ 
salem : the idleness of - its inhabitants, aud the uniform tenor 
of their lives, rendered more, monotonous by the cessation of 
pilgrimage, naturally dispose them to run after a new sight, or 
to Ijsteu to new intelligence. The arrival of a Tartar cou¬ 
rier from the Vizier’s army , or the coming of foreigners to the 
city, rouses Christians from their prayers, Jews from their 
traflick, and even Moslems from their tobacco or their opium, 
in search of something new. 

. Thus attended, we reached the gate of Damascus about 
seven o’clock in the evening.* Chateaubriand calls this' 
Bab el Uainonii, ov Bab d-CItotn. the Gate of the Column. f 
“ When,” says he, “ Sjinon the Cyreniau met Christ, he was 
coming from the gat*: of Damascus;” thereby adopting a to¬ 
pography suited to the notions generally entertained of the 

* Thursday, July .the ub. 

t Tmel* la Greece , Pa.c«!fas, U p 88 Ir’d, Jill v 
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relative situation of Mount Calvary and the Pretfornim, with 
regard to this gate; Simon being described* as “ coming out 
of the country,” and- therefore, of bourse, entering' by that 
gate of the city contiguous to “ the dolorous way." It were, 
indeed, a rash undertaking to attempt any refutation of opin¬ 
ions so Jong-eutertaincd, concerning what are .called “ th<? 
Hdly Placed of tills memorable city., “ ’Never,” says the 
author now cited,f i;, wa’s subject less known to,modern readers, 
and never was subject more completely exhausted.” Meu 
entitled to the highest consideration, uuto' whose authority 
even reverence is due ,\ have written for its illustration; anti, 
some of -the ablest modern geographers, quitting more extep;, 
sive investigations, have applied all their ingenuity, tajenls,’ 
and information, to the "topography of rferusaTaml| 1^. would 
therefore seem like wanton temerity, to dispute the identity of 
places whose situailioii has been so ably discussed andso geneii 
ally admitted, where thefe not this observation to urge, that the 
descriptions of Jerusalem sinfce the crusades have principally 
issued from men who had no ocular evidence concerting the 
ptaoes they describe. Like Thevenot, 'writing an acconqt, of, 
scenes io Asia' without ever having quitted Europe, they tiayc t 
proved the possibility of giving to a fiction an air of so much 
reality, that it has been cited, even by historians, as authori- 
tj-jl If, as Spectators upon the spot, we confessed ourselves, 
dissatisfied witbHhe supposed-idkAUy of 'certain points of ob¬ 
servation in Jerusalem, it isTjeckurtSrt iefpsedj'tp .tradition 
alouej what appeared coritratpctofy to the Evidence of our 
senses. Of thisitwilf'be properto eSpatiafe ( triore fully in 
■the sequel. It is now only necessary to, admonish the reader, 
that he will 1 not find in these pages a renewal the state-, 
ments made-by Skfidys; and lUaunclrell, and Pococfce, with a 
host of Greek and^Latid pHgrtni-Trtm, the age, of Fhocas 
dowa to Breitidenbach ariW QuaVeiffriius, 1 ( . We. should. no 
more think of emtmeratipg 'Sll the absurtlitles to whicji-, the 
Franciscan frltirs' direct the aUdnllqb' of travellers, than of 

* * As they led him away, ttey Jfcid'hpld upon oue-Simon atCyrenian, coming 
of the.country* xxili.'SB. ‘*-' 

f Chateaubriand’.* Travels, .yol« II. p- 3.«Lond. 1811. 

J EiasebUft, Kplphaaius, Hieronymus* &c 

5 See particularly the Dissertation of D’Anville, in the Appendix to Motts. Ch8* 
teaul.riand’o- interesting account of"biS Travels, vol. II p. 309. of the edition by'Fre¬ 
deric Schoterl. Lond.. 1811. . 

|| •» The accurate Thevenot,”' says Mr. Gibbon (Hitt, tot . III. p . u. Lond. 
1807 Ji “WALKED, In one hour, and tjiree quarters, round two of the sides of.tbe tri 
angle,” Uc. He is speaking of Cou.ttanUnople. Asauredly, Thevenot tferer ret foot 
fr the country «■ 
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copying, like another Cotovic,* the whole of the hymns snog 
by the pilgrims at every station. Possessing as much enthu¬ 
siasm as might be necessary in travellers viewing this hallow¬ 
ed city, we still retained the power of our understandings 
sufficiently to admire the credulity for which no degree of 
prcposterousness seemed too mighty; which converted even 
the parables of our Saviour iuto existing realities; exhibit¬ 
ing, as holy reliqnes, the house of Dives.] and the-dwelling 
place of the frood Samaritan. There is much to be seen at 
Jerusalem, independently of its monks and monasteries; 
much to repay pilgrims of a very different description from 
those who usually resort thither, for all the fatigue and danger 
they must encounter. At the same time, to men interested in 
tracing, within the walls, antiquities referred to by the docu¬ 
ments of Sacred History, no spectacle can be more mortify¬ 
ing titan the city in its present state. £he mistaken piety of 
the early Christians, in attempting to preserve, either confused 
or annihilated the memorials it endeavoured to perpetuate. 
On viewing the havoc they have made, it may now be regret¬ 
ted that the Holy Land was ever rescued from the dominion 
•f Saraceps, for lev barbarous .than, their, conquerors. The 
absurdity of hewing the rocks of Judaea! whether of Mount 
Calvary or any other mount, iuto gilded chapels, attd of dis¬ 
guising the face of nature with painted domes and marble co¬ 
vet iugs, by way of commemorating the scenes of our Saviour's 
life and death, is so evident and so lamentable, that.-even San- 
dys, with all his credulity, could not avoid, a happy applica¬ 
tion of the reproof directed by the Roman Sotyrist against-a 
similar violation of the Egeriau Fountain.^: ° 

We were conducted to the house of the governon, who re¬ 
ceived us In very great state ; offering his protection, and ex¬ 
hibiting the ordinary pomp o( Turkish hospitality, in the 
number of slaves richly-dressed, who brought fuir.in" incense 
coffee, conserved fruit, and pipes, to all the party,’"profusely 
sprinkling us, as usual, with rose and orange flower water. 
Being then informed of all our projects, he ordered his inter¬ 
preter to go with us to the Franciscan couvent of St. Salva¬ 
dor, a large building like a fortress, the gates of which were 

r4\”% C ^e , X 1 "rfAn ,vel,,vo1 11 p - 3 ' note 3 ‘ ie »- 

t Juvao. S»t. 3. Cantab, 1763. 

" v . a ^. e . ,n r '*e dearendlmni, et speluncaa 

Uf-mmUm yens. Quango pr^stantiu^n.'set 
mimen aqu«, virldi margin" chwteret nodas 
ncrba,nec UiEeaaura violarent marmora -ophura !*♦ 

Set Sandyi' Travels, p. 161. Uni, 1637 . 
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thrown open to receive our whole cavalcade. Here, when we 
were admitted into a court, with all our horses and camels, 
the vast portals were again closed, and a party of the most 
corpulent, friars we had ever seen from the warmest cloisieis 
of Spain and of Italy waddled round us, and heariily wel¬ 
comed our arrival. 

From the court of the convent we were next conducted, by 
a stone staircase, to the refectory, where the monks who had 
received us introduced us to the Superior, not a whit less cor¬ 
pulent than any of his companions. In all the convents I had 
ever visited (and these are not few in number) 1 had never 
beheld such friars as the Franciscans of St. Salvador. The 
figures sometimes brought upon the stage, to burlesque the 
nionasterial character, may convey some notion of their ap¬ 
pearance# The influence which a peculiar mode of life has 
upon the constitution, in this climate, might be rendered evi¬ 
dent by contrasting one of these jolly fellows w ith the Pro¬ 
paganda Missionaries. The latter are as meagre and as pale, 
as the former are corpulent and ruddy. The life’of the -mis¬ 
sionaries is necessarily a state of constant activity aim of pri¬ 
vation. The guardians of the Holy Sepulchie, or, according 
to the name they bear, the Terra Santa friars, are confined to 
the walls of-their comfortable convent, which, when compared 
with the usual accommodations of the Holy I^and, is like a 
sumptuous and wetl-furuished hotel, open to all comers whom 
curiosity or devotion may bring to this mansion of rest and 
refreshment. 

•After being regaled with coffee, and some delicious lemon¬ 
ade, we were shown to our apartments, to repose ourselves un¬ 
til supper. The room allotted to our English party we found 
to be the same which many travellers have before described. 
It was clean, and its walls were whitewashed. The beds, 
also, had a cleanly appearance; although a few bugs warn¬ 
ed us to spread our hammocks upon the floor, where we 
slept, for once, unmolested. Upon the substantial door of 
this chamber, whose roof was of vaulted stone, the names of 
many English travellers had been carved. Among others, we 
had die satisfaction to notice that of Thomas Shaw, the most 
learned writer who haslet appeared in descriptions of the 
Levant. Dr. Shaw had 6lept in the same apartmen. seventy- 
nine years before our coming, t 

* Those who cejnember seeing the lata inimitable actor, Palmer, een. of Drury- 
lane Theathre, as the Friar in Mr. Lewis's drama of ** The Castle Spectre,*’ may 
form a correct idea ofthe figures presented by these moots, both as to the drees 
they wear, and their personal appearance, 
t Dr. Shaw railed Jerusalem in 172S. 
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A plentiful supper was served, in a large room called tlie 
Pilgrim’s Chamber. Almost all the monks, together with their 
Superior, were present. These men did not eat with us; 
having their meals private. After we had supped, and re¬ 
tired to the dormitory, one of the? friars, an ItaMatj, in 'the 
dress worn by the Franciscans, came into our apartment, and, 
giving us a wink, took some bottles of Noyau from his bosom,, 
desiring us to taste ft: he said that he could supply us wfci 
any quantity, or quality, of the best liqueurs , either for our 
consumption while we staid, or for our journey. We asked 
him whence it was obtained; and die informed us, that he 
had made it; explaining the Dature of his situation in the 
monastery, by Bayiog, that lie was a confectioner; that the 
monks employed him in works of ornament suited to his pro¬ 
fession f-bu'i that h» principal employment was the mamifaCr 
turc of liqueurs.* A large part of this cbnvent, surrounding 
an elevated open court or terrace, is appropriated to the re¬ 
ception of pilgrims; for whose maintenance the monks have 
considerable lands, the result of donations from Catholics of 
all ranks, but especially from Catholic princes. These con¬ 
tributions are sometimes made in cash, and often in effects, in 
merchandize, and stores for the convent. To meolion, by 
way of example, one article, equally rare and grateful to 
weary English travellers in the Levant; namely, lea. Of 
this they had:an immense provision, and of tlie finest quality. 
Knowing, from long habit in waiting Upofc pilgritns,' the taste 
of different nations, they most hospitably entertain their comers 
according to (he notions they have thus acquired. If a table 
be provided for Englishmen or for Dutchmen, they supply it 
copiously with tea. This'pleasing and refreshing beverage 
was served every morning and evening while we remained, -it 
large bowls, and we drank it out of pewter porringers. Fot 
tills salutary gift tlie monks positively refused-to accept out 
offers of compensation, at a time when a few drachms of any 
kind o£ tea could with difficulty be procured from the English 
ships ia the Mediterranean, at the most enormous prices. 
Persons who have not travelled in these latitudes will perhaps 
not vcadlly conceive the importance of such ao acquisition. 
The exhausted 1 traveller, reduced by” continual fever, and 
worn by incessant toil, without a hope bf, any comfortable re¬ 
pose, experience in this in fusion tlie most cooling and balsamic 

'intootibUmlun ' mH Mahome ' ,Ils; wbo »T stttiice to ofcui, 

S H 
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virtue&:* the heat of his blood abates; his spirits revive; 
his parched skin relaxes; his strength is renovated. As al¬ 
most all the disorders of the country, and particularly those, 
to which .a traveller is most,liable, originate in obstructed per¬ 
spiration, the medicinal properties of tea in this country may 
perhaps explain the cause of its long, celebrity in China/ Je¬ 
rusalem is in the same latitude with -Nankin, and it is eight de¬ 
grees farther to the south than Pekin: the influence of climate 
aud of medicine, in disorders of the body, may therefore, per¬ 
haps, be similar. Certain it is, that travellers in China, so long 
ago as the ninth century, mention an infusion made from the 
leaves of a certain herb, named Sak, as a cure for all diseases; 
which is proved to be the same now called Tea by European 
aations-t 

In the commotions and changes that .have taken place in 
Jerusalem, the convent of St. Salvador, has been often plun¬ 
dered and stripped of its, effects.. Still, .however, the riches 
of the treasury are said to be considerable; but the principal 
part of its wealth is very properly concealed from all chance 
of observation. At present, it has a small, library, full of 
hooks of little value, the writings of polemical divines, and 
stale dissertations upon peculiar points of faith. We examin¬ 
ed. them carefully, but found nothing so much worth notice as 
the Oxford edition of Maundrell’a journey.. This volume 
some traveller had left: the worthy monks were very proud 
of it, although unable to read a syllable it contained. lu the 
church, as well as iu the chambers of the monastery, we no¬ 
ticed several pictures; all of these were bad, although some 
of them appeared to have been copied from originals, that 
possessed greater merit. In the Pilgrims’ chamber, a printed ad- 


#“ if, in the course of our travelling, 

-rr”. We chanced to find, 

A new repast, or an uDtasted Bpring, 

We JMesS’.d our stars, and thought it luxuiy. , 

(i Thia is the method of travelling in these countries; and these are its pleasures, and 
amusements. Few, indeed, in comparison with the many toils and fatigues; fewef still 
with regard to the greater peril* and dangers that either continually .alarm, dr ac¬ 
tually beset us.! f . Shaw’s travels, pref. p. xvii. Lond. 1757 ■ 

f *• Le roy ae reserve aussi Le revenu qui provient de9 mines de sel, et d’une herhe 
qu’ils holventavec de l’eau chaude, doht ilae vend une grande quantity dans toutes 
leaYflleB cequi produit degrandes sommes. On I’appeJle sah; et c’est un arbrisseau 
dura plus defeuHles que le grenadier.^t-doot 1’odgur eat unpeu plus agrfcable, mail 
aul a qaelque amertume. On fait'bouiHn» tie 1 eau. on-la -v^rs* sur cette feuille et 
catte boiason les guerit de toutes sdrtea de ■mnvx-fo . <Apeienne« Relations de deux 
VdvsMun Mahometans, &c. p. 33. Peris, 1718) '-Eusebius Renaudot, the learned 
French translator of the original Arabic manuscript Qf these travels, in the notes 
wthlrh he added to the work, prom the plant here mentioned to have been the tea 
tree called chah by the Chinese, and-by other oriental pationa tcha Cataii, or sini; 
tS tcS of Catay, oJ of China. (Ibtd: p. 222 > . *; IVotreaut^r^ays he,“ eat le p W 
aticien et presque le sent-de Arable qul ait parlfe de la JrassonChiflOoe,, si commune 
prfcsehyaent dans toute r Europe, et oonnue sous le uom de th6**» * ... -* 
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vertisemcut, pasted upon a board, is suspended from the Wall, 
giving notice, that 44 no pilgrim shall be allowed to re¬ 
main IN THE CONVENT LONGER THAN ONE MONTH:’ a suffi¬ 
cient time, certainly, for all purposes of devotion, rest, or cu¬ 
riosity. The Franciscans complain heavily of the exactions 
of the Turks, who make frequent and large demaods upon 
them for money; but the fact of their being able to answer 
these demands, affords a proof of the wealth of the convent. 
Sir Sidney Smith, during his visit to Jerusalem, rendered 
them essential service, by remonstrating with the Turkish go¬ 
vernor against one of these avanias, as they are called, and 
finally compelling him to withdraw the charge. The monks 
assured us, that the English, although proteslants, are the best 
friends the Catholic* have in Jerusalem, and the most effect¬ 
ual guardians of the Holy Sepulchre. This served, indeed, 
as a prelude to a request that we would also intercede for 
them with the governor, by representing to him, that any ill 
usage offered to Christians would he resented by the British 
nation.* We rendered them all the service in our power, and 
they were very thankful. 

Friday, July 10 .—This morning our room .was filled with 
Armenians and Jews, bringing for sale the only produce of 
the Jerusalem manufactures; beads, crosses, shells, &c. The 
shells were of the kind we call mother-of-pearl, ingeniously, 
although coarsely, sculptured,- and formed into various shapes. 
Those of the largest size, and the most perfect, are formed in¬ 
to clasps for the zones of the Greek women. Such clasps are 
worn by the Indies of Cyprus, Crete, Rhodes, and (he islands 
of the Archipelago. All these, after being purchased, are 
taken to the church of the Holy Sepulchre, where they re¬ 
ceive a sort of benediction: exact)) after the manner in which 
the beads and crosses, purchased at Loretto in Italy, are 
placed iu a wooden bowl belonging to the house of the Virgin 


* They have since made a similar application to Mons. De Chateaubriand; and it 
appears, from his oar rati that they hold nearly the same language to all comer#. 

* They thought wernselves saved*” says he; “ by the presence of one single French¬ 
man. (See Trawls, vol. I. p, 387. .I.ond. 1811.) They bad paid the Turkish ear 
the preceding year, 60,000 piastres; nor has. tbero ever yet been an instance 
of their having refused to comply with bis demands.. Still Mons. De Chateaubriand 
maintains that they are “ very poor.” AdmittioRthe in.iusticerpf the robberies com 
muted upon them by the Turks, the mere fact of the booty ao often obtained affords 
proof to the contrary. We'helleved them to be very rich. The attention and hos- 
pitditty we experienced in this convent demand the fullest acktWH*Je<tmciit Whe¬ 
ther their situation with regard to Djcz^ar Pacha, or the services we rendered the a 
by our r« monMninces with the soveroor, caused them to refuse any remuneration 
from us, we did not learn. W c eould not prevail upon them to accept.of payment for 
our board aruHodgmc. Yet while we acknowledge this bounty^ we should deem a 
atatemcot ol their poverty unjustifiable, koowin; it to be false 
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^lary. Afterward, they are worn as reliques. The beads 
are manufactured, either from date stoqes, or from a very hard 
kind of wood, whose natural history we could nnt' learo. It 
was called 11 Mecca fruit,” and, when first wrought, appeared 
of the colour of box.; it is then dyed, yellow, black, or red. 
The beads are'of varioqs.sizes ; and they are all strung as ro¬ 
saries; the smaller being the most esteemed, ou account of the 
greater number requisite to fill a string, and the .greater la¬ 
bour necessarily required ip making them. They sell at 
higher prices when tliey have been long worn, because they- 
have then acquired, by friction, a.higher polish.. This sort 
of trumpery is ridiculed by all trayeyers, but we cannot say 
it is scouted by any of them; for there has not been one who 
did not encourage the Jerusalem manufactories by the pur¬ 
chases lie made. It offers an easy method of obtaining a 
lapge quantity of acceptable presents, which occupy little 
space, for .the inhabitants of Greek and Catholic countries as 
well as for Turks and Arabs. We.provided ourselves with a 
considerable cargo, and fouud them useful in our subsequent 
journey.* The custom of carrying such strings of beads was 
in u$e long before the Christian sera; aud the practice of 
bearing them in the band prevails, among men of rauk, all. 
over the east.f This subject the author has already ntro- 
duced Into a former publication therefore its repetition here 
is unnecessary. It is not so easy to account far the arig'.a.sf 
the shell, as a badge worn by pilgrims ;§ but it decidedly-re- 
iers to much earlier oriental. customs than the journeys.- of 
Christians to. the Holy Land, and its history will probably be 
found in the mythology of eastern nations. Among the sub¬ 
stances whicli they had wrought iu the manufacture of rosa¬ 
ries, and for amulets, we were glad to notice the black fetid 
limestqne| of the Lake Asphaltites; because it enabled us to 


* Bueh a quantity of themlasomdtimcs seat toRjtain, Portugal, anrtother countries, 
that it is sufficient for the entire-freight of a, vessel. \ . 

t The Turks cajl a string of ninety-nine beads, tespy. This number of beads cor¬ 
responds with their names <*tbe>de»ty. Hamid-Ali, a late -vizier, wore one of pearl, 
■valued at 300f. sterling. See Oallaway’s Constantinople, p. 84. 

t See “ Greek Marbles,*’ po. 78.79. Camb. 1809. ‘See also the necklace -worn by 
UiB, as engraved in Cupels Hipocrates, j>. 109, L treebt, 1687. 

S It was an ancient 9yrfibol of Astarte, the Syrian goddess, as Venus Pelagia 
(avaflttfuivn;) but, as the appropriate cognizance of a pilgrim’s bat, is beautifully 

commemorated in theiweli knwn ditty. , 

“ And how should JL thy true love know v 
, “ From any other one V* 

■* O, by his cockle hat and staff, 

“ And by his sandal shoon.” 

II “ Chaux carbonate Ifetide,” Hally. “ Pierre pnante,” Laraetb, tom II. p 58 
*. 8«iuestoner” lirwan. “ Stinkstein,” Brochant, tern. I. p. &67. M Spathum fnc* 
tlone.tWtidum,” Waller, torn, I. p. 146. 
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procure very large specimens of that mineral, in its natural 
state. It is worn iu the east as a charm against the plague; 
and that a similar superstition attached to this stone in very 
early ages, is evident from the circumstance of our having af¬ 
terward found amulets of the same substance in. the subterra¬ 
nean chamber below the Pyramids of Saqvdra, in Upper 
Egypt. The cause of the fetid effluvia emitted from this stone, 
when partially decomposed by means of friction, is now known 
lo be owing to the presence of sulphureted hydrogen,* All 
bituminous limestone does not possess this property. It is very 
common iu the sort of limestoue called black marble in Eng¬ 
land, though not always its characteristic. The workmen 
employed by stone masons often complain of the unpleasant 
smell which escapes from it during their labours. The an¬ 
cient Gothic monuments in France frequently consisted of 
fetid limestone.! The fragments which we obtained from the 
Dead Sea had this property in a very remarkable degree; 
aod it may generally be observed, that the oriental specimens 
are more strongly impregnated with hydro sulphuret than any 
which are found in Europe. The water of the Dea<| Sea haj 
a similar odour. The monks of St. Salvador keep it in jars, 
together with the bitumen of the same lake, among the arti¬ 
cles of their pharmacy; both the one and the other being also 
esteemed on account of (heir medical virtues. 

We set out to visit what are called “ the Holy Places.” 
These are all amply described by at least an hundred authors. 
From the Monastery we descended to the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre; attended by several pilgrims, bearing with them 
rosaries and crucifixes for consecration in the tomb of Jesus 
Christ. Concerning the identity of this most memorable re- 
lique, there is every evidence but that which shbuld result 
from a view of the Sepulchre itself. After an attentive perusal 
Of all that maybe adduced, aud all that has been urged, in sup- 
port of it, from Eusebius, Lactantius, Sozomen, Jerom, Seve¬ 
rn?, and Nicephorus, it may be supposed tiiat the question is 
for ever decided. If these testimonies be insufficient, “ we 
might,” says Chateaubriand,! “adduce those Of Cyril, of 

* Brochant Minferalog. tom. I. p. 5C8. Paris, 1808, Sic. 

t See Kom« de Lisle, Crfctallog. tom. I. p. 574. 

j Mons. Pe Ch&teauliriHD'I, whose w ork contains much Illustration of this curious 
subject, n f ter showing that the church of the Holy Sepulchre may pojrfWy he refer- 
red to ■ period Ions anterior to the ape of Helena, maintains, upon the evidence of a 
letter written byTtae Emperor Constantine to Macarius HUhoppf Jerusalem, pre¬ 
ferred by Eusebius, »nd upon the testimonies of CyriljTheOttorat, and tbt UhurarT 

2 u 2 
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Theodorat, aodeven of the Itinerary from Bourdeaux to Je¬ 
rusalem,” in the middle of the fourth century.. From the time 
of the emperor Adrian, tvljen the crucifixion and burial of our 
Saviour was almost ip the memory of maD, unto the age of 
Constantine, an image of.Jupiter marked the site of the Holy 
Sepulchre,* and Mount Calvary continued to be profaned by 
a statue of Venus.f This powerful record of the means used 
by the Pagans to obliterate the rites of Christianity, seems to 
afford decisive evidence concerning the locality of the Tomb, 
and to place its situation beyond the reach of doubt, Theodo- 
ret affirms, that Helena, upon her arrival, found the fane of 
Veuus,| and ordered it to be thrown down. To what then 
can be attributed the want of every document within the build¬ 
ing now called the church of the Holy Sepulchre, which might 
denote the site of such a monument? The sepulchres ofthe 
Jews, as has been already maintained,§ were, in the age ofthe 
Crucifixion, of a nature to withstand every attack of time : 
they were excavations made in the heart of solid rocks, which 
even earthquakes would scarcely remove or alter. Indeed; we 
have evidence from the Gospel itself, that earthquakes, in cer¬ 
tain instances, had no power over them; for the sepulchre of 
Joseph of Arimathea, made before the earthquake which ac¬ 
companied the crucifixion, is described,!) after that event 
had taken place, as “ his own new tomb, which he had hews 


here cited, that its existence, as forfeack as the tim$ of Constantine, cannot be dia- 
puted. See Travels in Greece , PalaisH fee, vol. II. p. 19. Loud. 1811. 

* Doubdan, from De Sponde, mentions theyear of Adrian’s life when this happen¬ 
ed ; it wap the last but one, A. D. 137. Adrian died A. D. 138. De Chateaubriand 
quotes the author of the “ Epitome qftkejfob/ toprovethat, “ forty six years 

'after the destruction of Jerusalem by Vespasian aid Titus, the £hrist»<in 9 obtained 
permission of Adrian to uuild, or rather to rebuild, a church over the tomb of their 
Cod.” (See Travels in Greece, Palaestine, fee. voL Tl. p .18. Land. 1811. ) This ca» 
hardly be true, consistently with the facts related by Sozomen, c. 3.) and by 

. Jferorn, (Episi. ad PatUinvm) concernin? the profanation of the holy places by that 
Emperor. 

1 ” Ah Hadriani temporibus, usque ad Imperium Constantini, per annos circiter 
centum octoginta, ,t* Loco ResnirectUmis simulacrum Jovis, in erveis rvpe statua 
x.x ma&mo,re Venejii&A Geutilibus posita colebatur ; existimantibus persecution^ 
auctorjbu?, quod tollerent nobis fidem Resurrectionis et C rue is, si loca sancta per 
idoiapolluissent.” (Hieronymus Epist. ad paulinu'ra ; delnstit. Mouse, c. 2. tom. I 
Seeafso Spzoinen. Hist. lib. it c-1.) Sozoroen relates, that the Heathens sur- 
roundedMount Calvary with q.wall, first covering the holy places withstone 3 ; thei 
erect jug a temple of Venus; and, lastly, placing iq it the image of tbe goddess. Bio 
CassiU 9 tf 1 n Yit. Haitian.) says, that AdriaDbujdt a city upon the site of Jerusalem, 
whichAa'd been ruined, giving it xrrMlia^Capitolina\ and that in the place 

where the temple of God had been, he erected one to Jupiter. 

} Tbeodoret, lib. h 4 cap. 18. Paris. 1642. TJ»is Greek Father also mentions the age 
of Helena, at the time she visited Palestine. The journey took place a short time 
before her death, when she had attained her eightieth year. Few octogenarian ladies 
exhibit equal enterprise. • 

f s See the observations in the last Chapter concerning the 19epulcbre» Of S»- 
■aria. 

|| Mattb. xxvii. 60. Mark, xv. 46. Luke, xiili, 33. John, xix. 4h 
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out of the rock.” Even the grooving for the stone at the door 
•was unchanged and entire, for “ he rolled the great stone to the 
door of the sepulchre, and departed and it was afterward 
,L sealed and made sure.”t Quaresmius, by an engraving}: for 
the illustration of the mode of burial then practised, has shown, 
according to a model familiar to the learned monk, from his 
residence in the Holy Land where such sepulchres now exist, 
the sort of tomb described by the Evangelists. But there 13 
nothing of this kind in the church of the Holy Sepulchre; 
nothing that can be reconciled with the history of our Saviour’s 
burial. In order to do away this glaring inconsistency, it is 
affirmed that Mount Calvary was levelled for the foundations 
of the church; that the word Zfos, mans, does not necessarily 
signify a mountain, but sometimes a small Mil ; that the sepul¬ 
chre of Christ alone remained after this levelling had taken 
place, in the centre of the area; and that this was encased 
with marble !—not a syllable of which is supported by any 
existing evidence offered in the contemplation of what is now 
called the Tomb. Let us, therefore, proceed to describe what 
really remains. 

We came to a goodly structure, whose external appearance 
resembled that of any ordinary Homan Catholic Church. Over 
the door we observed a bas-relief, executed in a style of sculp¬ 
ture meriting more attention than it has hitherto received. At 
first sight, it seemed of higher antiquity than the existence' of 
any place of Christian worship; but, upon a nearer view, we 
recognized the history of the Messiah’s entry into Jerusalem— 
the multitude strewing palm branches before him. The figures 
were very numerous. Perhaps it may be considered as offer¬ 
ing an example of the first work in w hich Pagan sculptors re¬ 
presented a Christian theme. Entering the church v the first 
thing they showed to us was a slab of white marble in the 
pavement, surrounded by a rail. It seemed like one of the 
gravestones in the floor of our English churches. This,' they 
told us, was the spot where our Saviour’s body was anointed 
by Joseph of Arimathea. We next advanced toward a dusty 
fabric, standing, like a huge pepper box, in the midst of the 
principal aisle, and beneath the main dome. This rested up¬ 
on a building, partly circular, and partly oblong, as upon a 
pedestal. The interior of this strange fabric is divided into 

« Mattb. xxtII. 60. 

f I bill. v. 66. 4 * So they went and made the sepulchre atire, veiling the iWfld.** 

| Elucid. Terr. Sahct. tom, II. p. 529. Jntocrp. 1639- 
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two parts. Having entered the first part, which is a kind of 
anteehapel, they shew you, before the mouth of what is called 
the Sepulchre, the stone whereon the angel sat: this is a block 
of white marble, neither corresponding'with the mouth of the 
sepulchre, nor with the substance from which it must have 
been hewn; for.the rocks of Jerusalem are all of common com¬ 
pact limestoue.* Shaw, speaking of the Holy Sepulchre, says;f 
that all the surrounding rocks were cut away, to form the level 
of the church ; so that now it is “ a grotto above ground 
but even this is not true: there are no remaius whatsoever of 
any ancient known sepulchre, that, w'ith the most attentive and 
scrupulous examination, we could possibly discover. The 
sides consist of thick slabs of that beautiful breccia, vulgarly 
called vcrd antique marble : and over the entrance, which is 
rugged and broken, owing to the pieces carried off as reliques, 
the substance is of the same nature.}; All that can therefore 
now be affirmed with any shadow of reason, is this; that, if 
Helena had reason to believe she could identify the spot 
where the sepulchre was, she took especial care to remove 
every existing trace of it, in order to introduce the fanciful 
and modern workWhich now remains. The place may be the 
same pointed out toiler; but not a remnant of the original 
sepulchre can now be ascertained. Yet, with all our scepti¬ 
cal feelings thus awakened, it may prove liow powerful the ef¬ 
fect of sympathy is, if we confess that, when we entered into 
the Sanctum Sanctorum^ and beheld, by the light of lamps, 
there continually burning, the venerable figure of'an aged 
monk, with streaming eyes, and a long white beard, pointing 
to the place “ where the body of our Lord was? and calling 

upon us to “ kneel and experience pardon for our sins”- 

we knelt, and participated in the feelings of more credulous 


* According to Some, however, tbe stone belonging £6 the mouth Of the Sepulchre is 
preserved elsewhere; and this is said to be a part of th0'toinb 1 placed to receive the 
kisses of the pilgrims. ’* 1 

f Shaw’s Travel’s p.264. Load. -17.57, 

j These objections are not new; they were urged long ago; and Quammius un- 
dertook to answer them- The reader may be aroused by the style in which he opens 
his refutation. ’* Judivi nonnullos nebulones Occidentals hae'reticos detrahenies iit 
quae dlcuntur de)am memorato sacrattssimo Domini nostri JesuChristi Sepulchro,■ cenul- 
(ius momentirattimeulis negantes itlud verg ctst in qu^posUvm fvit corpus- Jf ju,” he- 
(Vid. cap. 14. lib. v. Elucid T. S.) This chapter is entitled *• Objections jcoip- 
SOLI.AE aUIBUS lMPUGSATOR VERITAS SANCTlBStMI SePCLCHRI.” In the next 
{chap. XV.) he undertakes to refute the objections made by Culielmuc^de . Betldtruci. ; 
and these are precisely the same now urged by the author. “ MOmerrientum Christi , M 
says G. de Baldensel, “ eratexcisum Ifipelrfc viv&.&c.illud vert* ex petris pluri- 
fcus est compoeitum, de novo conglutinato csemento.V Quaresmiue says, this 
objection applied only to tha external covering of tbe Eepukhre; but this is not 
true. 
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pilgrims. Captain Culverliouse, in whose mind the ideas of 
religion and of patriotism a cre inseparable, with firmer emo¬ 
tion, drew from its scabbard the sword he had so often wielded 
in the defence of his country, and placed it upon the tomb; 
Humbler corners heaped the memorials of an accomplished 
pilgrimage ; and while their sighs alone interrupted the silence 
of the sanctu;y-y, a solemn service was begun. Thus ended our 
visit to the Sepulchre. 

If the reader has caught a single spark of. this enthusiasm, 
it were perhaps sacrilegious to dissipate the illusion. _ But 
much remains untold. Every • thing beneath this building 
seems discordant, not only with history, but with eommou 
seuse. It is altogether such a 'work as might naturally be 
conjectured to arise from the infatuated superstition of such an 
old woman as was Helena, subsequently enlarged by ignorant 
priests. Forty paces from the Sepulchre, beneath the roof of 
the same church, and upon the same level, are showm two 
rooms, one above the other. Close by the entrance to the 
low er chamber, or chapel, are the Tombs of Godfrey of Bou¬ 
logne, and of Baldwin, kings of Jerusalem, with inscriptions 
in Latin, in the old Gothic character. These have been copied 
into almost every book of travels, from the time of Saudys,* 
to the present day. At the extremity of this chapel they ex¬ 
hibit a fissure or cleft in the natural rock; and this, they say, 
happened at the crucifixion. V.’I.G M.»it presume to Contra¬ 
dict the tale ? But, to complete the naxveti of the tradition, it 
is also added, that the head of Adam was found within 
the fissure. Then, if the traveller has .not already heard 
and seen enough to make him regret his wasted time, he may 
ascend by a few steps into a room above. There they will 
show him the same crack again; and immediately in front of 
it, a modem altar. This they venerate .as Mount Calvary, 
the place of crucifixion; exhibiting upon this contracted piece 
of masonry the marks, or holes, of the three crosses, without 
the smallest regard to the space necessary for their erection. 
After this he may be conducted through sucli a farrago of ab¬ 
surdities, that it is wonderful the learned men, who have de¬ 
scribed Jerusalem, should have filled their pages with any seri¬ 
ous detail of them. Nothing, however, can surpass the fidel¬ 
ity with which Sandys has particularized every circumstance 
of all this trumpery; and his rude cuts are characterized by 

* See Randy's travels, p. 163. Lend. 1637- Doubdan Voyage do la T, S. p 
Paris, 1657, &C bid 
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equal exactness.* Among others,'should be mentioned the 
place where the cross was found; because the identity of the 
timber, which has since supplied all Christendom with its 
relics,f was confirmed by a miracle,;);—proof equally infallible 
with that afforded by the e.igle at the tomb of Theseus, in the 
isle of Scyra, when Cimon the Athenian sought the bones of 
the son of ASgeus.? t 

It is lime to quit these degrading fallacies: \pt us break 
Jjom our Monkish instructors; and, instead of viewing Jeru* 
salem as pilgrims, examine it by the light of history, with the 
Bible in our hands. We shall thus find mSny interesting ob¬ 
jects of contemplation. If Mount Calvary has sunk beneath 
the overwhelming influence of superstition, studiously endea¬ 
vouring to modify and to disfigure it, through so many ages; 
if the situation of Mount Sion yet remains' to be ascertain¬ 
ed:)), the Mount or Olives, undisguised by fanatical labours, 
exhibits the appearance it presented in all the periods of its 
history. From its 1 elevated summit almost all the principal 
features of the city may be discerned, and the changes' that 
eighteen centuries have wrought in its topography may per¬ 
haps be ascertained. The features of nature continue the same, 
though works of art have been done away-:' the beautiful gate 
of the temple is no more; but Siloa’s fountain haply flows, 
and Kedron sometimes murmurs in the valley of Jebosaphat.** 
It was thisTE^ofrf^-*oii (W<leseTnrt[iSiT5’n'r3f ttsitig uortht'n 
eyes, instead of peering through the spectacles of priests,that 
led to the discovery of antiquities undescribed by any author; 
and marvellous it is, considering their magnitude, and the 
scrutinizing inquiry which has "been so often directed to every 
object of tbe place, that these antiquities have hitherto escaped 

* These designs were first cut for Cotovicus, in brass; aod re-engraved, on the 
same metal,for Samlys. . 

t “ Another lime he was telling of an" old'signppst that belonged to his father, 
with nails and timber enough in it tobuiid sixteen large men of war.” Tale of a Tub. 
bee Swift’s Workpl vol. I. p. 79. Edinb. 1761. 

t The Jews,' bwg tortured, by the doting old empress end her priests, io make 
known, three hundred years after the crOcifixbn, the situation of our Saviour’s 
cross, contrived at, last to produce three ermses. Tt|is caused a woful dilemma, 
as it was not frtsy to ascertain which of those three belonged to our Saviour. 
Macarius, bishop of Jerusalem, soon decided this point, by touching the body of a 
woman who had “ an incurable disorder” with these crosses Her miraculous cure 
made* known w the true cross.” See Sandys, p. 169. Lond. 1637. 
fr Plutarch; in Thes, 

4-See Reland.-PaUeBt. Ulust.'tom. II. pp. 845, G46, et seq. Traj Bat .1714. 

*# “ Torrens hie list veronomSoe, quam aestivo tempore flumeri esse desinat, et 
nnrnen haheat, adeoque sicco pede transeatur.” Retandj pal. lllUBt. tom. I. p. 294- 
lib, i cap. 45. 
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notice.* It is possible that their position, and the tenor of 
their inscriptions, may serve to throw iiew light upon the situ¬ 
ation of Sion, au«l the topography of the ancient city. This, 
however, will be a subject for the investigation of future tra¬ 
vellers. We must content ourselves with barely mentioning 
their situation, and the circumstances of their discovery. We 
had been to examine the hill which now bears the name of 
Sion: it is situated upon the south side of Jerusalem, part of 
it being excluded by t|ie wall of die present city, which passes 
over the top of the mount. If this be indeed Mount Sion, 
the prophecy! concerning it, that the plough should pass over 
jt, has been fulfilled to the letter; for such labours were actu- 
aily.going oil when we arrived. Here the Turks have a 
mosque over what they call the tomb of David. No Cliris- 
tain can gain adaiittauce; and we did uot choose to loiter 
among the other legendary sanctities of the mount| hav¬ 
ing quitted the city by what is called “Sion Gate,” we de¬ 
scended into a dingle or trench, caljed Tophet, or Geniunon, 
by Sandys, As we reached the bottom of this narrow dale, 
sloping toward the vally of Jehosaphat, we observed, upon 
the sides of the Opposite mountain, which appears to be the 
same called by Sandys the “ Ilill of Ollcnce,” facing Mount 
Sion, a number of excavatious in the rock, similar to those al¬ 
ready described among the ruins of Telnicssus, in thegulph of 
Glaucus; and answering to the .account published by Sjtaw§ 
of the Crtjptx ofLaodicea, Jebilee, and Tortosa. We rode 
toward them; their siluatioubeing very little elevated above 
the bottom of the dingle, upon its southern side. When we ar¬ 
rived, we instantly recognized the sort of sepulchres which 
had so much interested us in Asia Minor, and, alighting from 
our horses, found that we should have ample employment' iu 
their examination. They w ere all of the same kind of work¬ 
manship, exhibiting a series of subterranean chambers, hew u 
with marvellous art, each containing one, or many reposito¬ 
ries for the dead, like cisterns, carved iu the rock, upon the 

i' 

* Perhaps Sandys elludns 1o them in his brief notice of “ divers sepulchres,”^, 
following his description of Aceldama. See n. 187. bond. 1637. 

f Micah id. 12- 

| That is to say, “ where Christ did eate his^aat supper; where also, after his re¬ 
surrection, the doores being shut, he appeared to'Ms apostles when they received the 
Holy Ghost, where Peter converted three thousand; and where, as they say also, 
they held the first conacell, in whJCblbe apqfltle’a cited was decreed.” cee Sandy* 
travels, p. 135. bond. 1637. 

$ Shaw’* travels, p. 263. bond. 1757. 
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sides of those chambers.* The doors were so low, that, to 
look into any one of them, it was necessary to stoop, and in 
some instances, to creep upon our hands and'knees; these 
doors were also grooved, for the reception of immense stones, 
once squared and fitted to the grooves, by way of closing the 
cutrances. Of such a nature were, indisputably, the tombs of 
the sons of Hetli, of the kings of Israel, of Lazarus, and of 
Christ. This has also been proved by Shaw,+ but the subject 
has been more satisfactorily elucidated by the learned Quares- 
mius, in his dissertation concerning ancient Sepulchres.J. The 
cemeteries of the ancients were universally excluded from 
the precincts of llieir cities. In order, therefore, to account 
for the seeming contradiction implied by the. situation of the 
place now shown as the tomb of the Messiah, it is pretended 
that it was originally on the outside of the walls of Jerusalem; 
although.a doubt must necessarily arise as to the want of suffi¬ 
cient space for the population of the city, between a bounda¬ 
ry so situated, and the hill which is now called Mount Sion. 
The sepulchres we are describing carry, in their very nature, 
satisfactory evidence of their being situated out of the ancient 
city, as they are now out of the modern. They are not to be 
confounded with those tombs, commonly called “ the sepulchres 
of the kings,’’’ to. the north of Jerusalem, believed to be the 
burial place of Helena, queen of Adiebeue. What, therefore, 
areibey?- Some of them,, from their magnificence, and the 
immense labor necessary to form the numerous repository they 
contain, might lay claim to regal honours; and there is oue 
which appears to have beeu constructed for the purpose of in¬ 
huming a single individual. The Kara an Jews, of all other 
the most tenacious in adhering to the customs of their ances¬ 
tors, have, front time immemorial, been in the practice of bring¬ 
ing their dead to this place for interment; although this fact 
was not wanted to prove it an ancient Jewish cemetery, as 
will be seenin the-sequel. The sepulchres themselves, accord¬ 
ing to the ancient practice, are stationed in the midst of gar¬ 
dens. From all these circumstances, are we not authorized to 
seek here for the sepulchre of Joseph of Aritnathea, who, as a 
pious Jew, necessarily had his burying place in the cemetery 
of 1 his countrymen, among the graves of his forefathers ? Tbe 

* In the writing or the prophets, frequent allusion occur to similar places of se¬ 
pulture; thus Isaiah air. 15 18. Ezekiel xxxii. 20, Ac. 

f Shaw’6 travels, p.263. Load. 1757 

t Vide cap. ▼».(*• de forma *t qualitate veterum sepulcbrorum,” Elucid. T, S. 
duareamii, tofli. II. p. 127. Ant?. U39- 
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Jew* were remarkable for their rigid adherence to this custom : 
they adorned their burial places with trees and gardens: and 
the tomb of this Jew is accordingly described as being in a 
garden ; and it was “in the place 1 where our Saviour was cru¬ 
cified.'’’ Of what nature was that place of crucifixion ? ltir 

very worthy of observation, that every one of the Evangel, 
ists, (and among these, “ he that saw it, and bare record.”f) af¬ 
firm, that it wag “ the place of a scull that is to say, a public 
CaemeteryX “called iu the Hebrew, Golgotha;” without the 
city, and very near to one of its gates: St. Luke calls it Cal¬ 
vary, which has the same signification. The church, suppo¬ 
sed to mark the site of the Holy Sepulchre, exhibits no where 
the slightest evidence which, might entitle it to either of these 
appellations. Can (here be therefore aught of impiety or of 
temerity in venturing to surmise, that upon the opposite sum¬ 
mit, now called Mount Sion, without the walls, the crucifix¬ 
ion of the Messiah was actually accomplished ? Perhaps the 
evidence a Horded by existing documents may further illus¬ 
trate this most interesting subject.—These will now be enu¬ 
merated. 

Upon all the sepulchres at the base of this mount, which, 
‘i as the place of a scull,” we have the authority of the gospel 
for calling either Calvary or Golgotha, whether the place of 
crucifixion or not, there are inscriptions in Hebrew and in 
'Greek. The Hebrew inscriptions are the most effaced: of 
these it is difficult to make any tolerable copy.' Beside the 
.injuries they have sustained by time, they have beeu covered 
by some carbonaceous substance, either bituminous or fumid, 
which rendered the task of transcribing them yet more ardu¬ 
ous. The Greek inscriptions are brief and legible, consisting 
of immense letters deeply carved in the face of the rock, either 

* Johnxix. 41 . 

t John xix. 35. 

t Re land *ay8, that the hill was called Golgotha, from Jta resemblance to tIS 
shape of a human scull. “ Golgotharn collem exiguum & fonu& crauii huomni 
dictum, quam reteiebat, notum est.” (Palsestina Illustrate, lib. iii. torn. II. 
p. «gu. Utrecht, 1714.) /But the words of the gospel do not imply this. The hill it 
expressly denominated “ the place of a scull” by all the evangelist*. And, indeed, 
the cimicnstat of the tomb oi Joseph of Ariinathea being there situated, is complete 
rfoof that it v as a place of burial. 
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over the door, or by the side, of the sepulchres. Upou the 
first we observed these characters : 


+-T 


HCAriAC 
c r tv w 


OF ■ THE • HOLY 
S ION 


Having entered by the door of this sepulchre, we found a 
spacious chamber cut in the rock, connected with a series of 
other subterranean apartments, one leading into another, and 
containing an extensive range of receptacles for the dead, as 
iri those excavations before alluded to, (but which appear of 
more recent date,) lying into the north of Jerusalem, at a 
more considerable distance from the city; and also as in the 
Cryptw of the Necropolis near Alexandria in Egypt. Op¬ 
posite to the entrance, but lower down in the rock, a second, 
and a similar aperture, led to another chamber beyond the 
first. Over the entrance to this, also, we observed an in¬ 
scription, nearly obliterated, but differing from the first, by 
the addition of two letters: 

-!- 1-1 N.THC 

AHACCIWN 


Having reached the extremity of this second chamber, we 
could proceed no farther, owing to the rubbish which obstruct¬ 
ed our passage. Perhaps the removal of this may, at some 
future period, lead to other discoveries. It was evident that 
we had not attained the remotest part of these caverns. There 
were others with similar Greek inscriptions, and one which 
particularly attracted our notice, from its extraordinary coin¬ 
cidence with all the circumstances attaching to the history of 
our Saviour’s tomb. The large stone that once closed its 
mouth had been, perhaps for ages, rolled away. Stooping 
down to look into it, we observed, within, a fair sepulchre, 
containing a repository, upon one side only, for a single body ; 
whereas, in most of the others, there were two, and in many 
of them more than two. Tt is placed exactly opposite to that 
which is now called Mount Sion. As we viewed this sepul¬ 
chre, and read upon the spot the description given of Mary 
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M.igdalene aud the Disciples coming hi the morning,* it M as 
impossible to devest our minds of the probability that here 
might have been the identical tomb of Jesus Christ; and that 
up tin: steep which led to it, after descending from the gate of 
the city, the Disciples strove together,! when “John did out¬ 
run Peter,'and caine first to the sepulchre.” They are indi¬ 
vidually described as stooping down to took into it; J they ex¬ 
press their doubts as to the possibility of removing so huge a 
stone,5 that when once fixed and sealed, it might have baffled 
every human effort. But upon this, as npo/t the others already 
mentioned, instead of a Hebrew or a Phamichui inscription, 
l]jere weie the same Greek characters, destitute only of the 
Greek cross prefixed ia the, former instances. The inscription 
stood thus, 


THCAPI AC 

qnvN 

the letters being very large, and deeply carved in the ruggeil 
surface of the rock. 

The Hebrew inscriptions, instead. of being over the en¬ 
trances, were by the side of the doors. Having but little 
knowledge of the characters with which'they were written, all. 
that could be attempted was, to make as faithful a representac 
lion as possible of every incision upon the stone, without at¬ 
tempting to supply any tiling by conjecture; and even ad¬ 
mitting, in certain instances, doubtful traces, which were per¬ 
haps casualties caused by injuries the stone had sustained, 
having no reference to the legend.|| The following characteis 
appeared upon the side of the entrance to a sepulchre sotiie- 
vihat farther toward the west than the last described 1 . 


# John XX. 1 Ibid. v. 4. 

,t IbitJ. vv. 5, II. 

{ •* Andthey said among themselves, • Who shall roll us away the stone from the 
door of the topulohic t*-r(And;wbiui they looked, t£ey saw Aliat the stone was rolled 
•way), for it was very great.” Mark xvi. 4.„ ; ' 

!! A’ copy of one df th«<e.iiiscriptknfi was Bince shown to some learned Jew?. 
Those tnen recognised the Hebrew’character, and would have made such alteration 
in the transcript a 3 might serve to develop more fully the imperfect parts of it, and 
tewfto an explanation of some of the words. This uo.t permitted ; because con¬ 
jecture, by introducing more thpn is warranted by the original. *ould rather bewilder 
than illustrate. In doubtful inscriptions. the p«mcil 6T an artH will frequently ef¬ 
fect a more ^pnuiae copy timo the pea of the p^ofoupde^t scholar who veutwres-td 
supply the vacant spaces, and even to alter the letters acfiofdiBgto his mimaer ef 
readhij thobu uweriptious. ‘ ■ { ■ ' • ■ •*" 
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.A. LbJ '7 *7 

• • •' 

.vs Y^Vx 

.-■□'l IHT1X 

r > V <F.V“1 I 

I s\. . , |f i * I 

■ . " . ! — '••* 

2. X T 'V'V r i n r x‘ta^ 
pr qtrn fnwDlvo 3 

From the imperfect state of this inscription, and the decompo¬ 
sition of the roct itself whereon it is placed, the copy may he 
liable to error. It was made, however, with great care, and 
due attention was paid -to the position of the lines. The 
words of the inscription aie supposed to be Arabia expressed 
in Hebrew and Phceuician characters.* The arrow-headed 
character occurs here, as in the inscriptions at Telmessus. 

All the face of 0iis mountain, along the dingle supposed to 
be the vale of Gebinnon by Saudys, is marked by similar 
excavations. Some of these, as may be seen by reference to 
a former, note, did not escape his .searching eye; although he 
neglected to observe their inscriptions, probably from keeping 
the beaten track of pilgrims going from Mount Sion, to the 
Mount of Olives, and neglecting to cross the valley In order 
to examine them more nearly. The top of the mountain is 
covered by ruined walls and the remains of sumptuous edifices: 
these he also noticed ; but tie does not even hint at their origin. 
Here again we are at a loss for intelligence; and future tra¬ 
vellers will be aware of the immense field of inquiry which 
so many uudescribed remains belonging to Jerusalem offer to 
their observation. If the foundations and ruins as of a cita¬ 
del may be traced all ovenhis eminence, the probability is, 
that this was the real Mount Sion; that the Gehinuon of Sau- 

* Thin method of uritios is slid, by that learned oriental scholar, Mr. Hammer, 
■on secretary to the Germau minister at Constantinople, to have been adopted hy 
Arabian Jews, in their inscriptions upon the hills near Jerusalem. 
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anf ^ many other writers, was it) fael the valley of 
Milto, called Tyropceon by Josephus,* which separated Sion 
hom Mown Moriah, and extended as far as the Fountain Si- 
loa, where it joined the valley of Jehosaphat: The sepul¬ 
chres will then appear to have heen situated beneath the walls 
of the citadel, as w as the case in many ancient cities. Such 
was the situation of die Grecian sepulchres in the Crimea, be¬ 
longing io tile ancient city of Chersonesus, in the Minor Pen¬ 
insula of the Heraclcotae.f The inscriptions already noticed 
seem to favour this position; and if hereafter it should ever 
be confirmed, “ the remarkable things belonging to Mount 
Sion,” of which Pococke saysj there are no remains in the 
hiN now bearing that appellation, will iti fact be found here. 
" The garden of the Kings, near the Pool of Siloam, where 
Mnuasseh and Amon, kings of Judah, were buried;” the 
cemetery of the kings of Judah; the traces and remains of 
Herod’s palaces, called after the names of Ctrsar and Agrippa; 
“ together will) the other places mentioned by Nehemiab.”§ 
All along the side of this mountain, and in the rocks above 
the valley of Jchosaphat,' upon ihe eastern side of Jerusalem, 
as far as the sepulchres of Zechariah and Absalom,|| and 
above these, almost to the top of the Mount of Olives, the 
Jews resident in the city bury their dead, adhering still to the 
cemetery of their ancestors: but having long lost the art of 
constructing (lie immense sepulchres now described, they con¬ 
tent themselves in placing Hebrew' inscriptions upon small up¬ 
right slabs of marble, or of common limestone, raised after the 
manner at present generally in use throughout the east. 

* De Bell. Jud. lib. vi. c. 6. 

t the first part of thc~e Travels, vol. 1. 

f Ikacriittioa of tiie East, vol. II. part I p. 9. Lorui. 1*45. 

? Ibid. . 

|| bet the plans of Jerusalem, in the volumes of Sandys. Douhdan, (^uaresmuu, 
Shaw, a (l d Pococke. Those in Quaresmius (Ehicid. T. 9. p. n8. tom. It. Antv. 1639.) 
are taken from Brotardus and Vilialp.uidus; aod adapted to their descriptions. That 
of sainlys is lit** Lest. 


2 i 2 
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CHAP. XVII. 

THE HOLY LAND—JERUSALEM. 

The subject continued—Identity of the Holy Sepulchre again 
contested — Origin'of its supposed Locality—Improbability 
of the Tale—Further View of the Jewish Cemeteries — Acel* 
dama — Inscriptions—Ancient Paintings—Age of the Crvf- 
tae —Fountain Siloa, and Oak R ogel— Mount of Olives 
—View from the Summit—Difference between the Modern 
and Ancient City—Situation of Mount Sion—Pagan remains 
if Mount Olivet—Their possible Origin—Ascent of David— 
Lake Asphajltites —General Appearance of Judcea — Mi¬ 
raculous Impression •of our Saviour’s Foot — Garden os 
Gethsemane- —Olives of the Mount—Tomb of the Virgin, 
Mary—Sepulchres of the Patriarchs — Bazars—Sepulchres 
<ff the Kings—History of that Cemetery—Mosyue of Omar 
—Greek and Armenian Convents—-State of Politics in Je¬ 
rusalem. 

Perhaps it may now be manifest, that so far from deriving 
accurate notions of the topography and antiquities of Jerusa¬ 
lem in the descriptions of former writers, these objects ically 
remain for future investigation. If, during ap endeavour to 
remove existing prejudices, and to excite a due contempt for 
Monkish errors, tile subject seem rather perplexed than eluci¬ 
dated, it is because, in the subversion of a fabric raised by ig- 
norance and superstition, its partsimust necessarily lie scatter¬ 
ed and confused. - The materials have been falsely put toge¬ 
ther, but they are genuine; and others, coming after, w ill ar¬ 
range and conuect them in a more reasonable manner. Since 
the period of the author’s visit to Jerusalem, the building, 
which bad received tire appellation of the chuich of Mount 
Calvary, has been destroyed by fire. In all probability it 
will now be seeD, that what was called the Holy Sepulchre w as 
a mere delusion—a Monkish juggle; that there was, in fact, nO' 
crypt nor monument, resembling a Jewish place of burial, be¬ 
neath the dome of that building; that we must seek elsewhere 
for the place of our Saviour’s Tomb; and that the city never 
was so limited in its extent, toward the northwest, as to admit 
a wall in that situation. A sepulchre, such as was that of the 
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Messiah, being, of all others, the least liable to injury, would re¬ 
main in spite of the devouring element. It is, perhaps, not impos¬ 
sible to develop the true cause of the selection made by Hele¬ 
na, iu fixing upon that spot as the place of crucifixion. Per¬ 
sons who have been accustomed to compare the manners of 
different countries, must be well aware how general the prac¬ 
tice is, among all nations, of connecting with a Lu.sut Natural, 
or any extraordinary physical appearance, some wild and su¬ 
perstitious fantasy. Thus the similitude of a hand in the sur¬ 
face of a rock, as at Nazareth ;* ** of a foot, as, at the Mount of 
Olives ;f any remarkable shape iu a log of wood, as in the 
Palladium of ancient Illitim the places venerated by Lap¬ 
landers ;§ and the idolsworshipped by the-Chinese ;|| in short, 
in every country of the earth where uncultivated man- is found, 
fear, the parent of superstition, has pointed out objects of ado¬ 
ration, or multiplied articles of faith. The state of human in¬ 
tellect is not less degraded among Christiaos of the Holy Land, 
making prostrations and processions before stocks.and roots, 4 * 
than among the forlorn worshippers of Thor, the loggerheaded 
idol of northern nations.fi Such superstitious disgraced both the 
Greek and the Catholic churches long posterior to the time 
of Constantine : and Helena, whether the daughter of a Bri- 

* See chap. XIII- p. 265 

t " There atiimleth k little Chappel.paved wl’.h the n&tv.ralt rocke,'which 

beireth the impression of a foot steps they Jay, of otu* Saviours.” Sandys' Travels, 
p. 168. Lon it. 1(&7. 

t The Palladium, like many other of the ancient idols of Greece, was, according 
to .-one authors, nothing more than apiece of wood, of art extraordinary form. Hcyn£, 
in hl» Excursus, says, that the Palladium and the Penates were ngnta. bee also 
Ovid's account of the preservation of the Palladium by Meteiius, when the Capitol 
was onjirt, 

) “ Locu, qute Lapponlh.n sancta erant et rellgioaa, slngvtnri qu&dam et inusitatd 
farm& et Jigvrd a Kelfquia distin*uebaotur.” Lcstnii Comment, dt Lappon Sec. p. 442. 
iiiifn- 1767. , 

(I “ In Cuchiune, near to Hangam, there Is /i g'rat stor.t. kc. which they .cover 
yearly quite over with gold, and .then worship it,” Nicuhqff's Dutch Embassy to 
China, F.nglishcd by Ogilby, p 224. Land r8B9. 

** See the account given by Cmaroemlu? of a Lusts.s Nature found Dear Jerusalem, 
to which miraculous powers were ascribed in healing diseases. Also ihe engraving 
•‘Cadcipixi px Lilii rauice; paorjoiosA et nova imago.” The representation 
really excites horror. Speaking of it. he «ay9, Mirabilis est virtutia et eflicaci# : 
i:lo et euiin a«[ua benedicitur, qu* etiam posi annum, etis in parvo vase recondita, 
incorrupta ac velut recens £ fonte hausta mvenitur; fabric itantihus feliciter propi- 
ratur, qui et aaDltatis inde beue^cium consequuntur. Ad euro (i. a. posseasorem) 
■babenter etationes et proces3iones, et in qnibusvis afflictidnem et trihulatiooum ne- 
ces-iiatibus, post Deum.ad ilium conftumit fideles, ut ah animiet corporisadversitate 
iberari, et pecessariia bonis ditari mereantur.” Elucidal. T. S. Itb. iv. c. 10. fv/n. II. 
p 18 Antv. IC'JO. „ „ „ . , 

ft Thor, or *♦ the Thunderer.*’ of Northern nation?, (See Verstegan’s “ Restitution 
of Decayed Intelligence,” p. 75. Land. 1628.) from whom our Thor's Day, or Thurs¬ 
day, i 3 derived, always.&□ imaze of wood among the Laplanders. The account 
.given of it by Scheffer proves it to have bee^the trunk of a tree, having at oae 
end an accidental similitude of the humaD heed. Sec Scktffer's HUt. of Lopl. p. ltc 
Land. 1704. 
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tisli prince* or of an innkeeper at Drepanum.t cannot be suppo¬ 
sed to have possessed attainments beyond the age in which 
she lived, or the circumstances ofiier origin. That she was 
amiable—that she merited, by her virtues, her exalted station, 
has not been disputed ; but her transactions in Palestine bear 
the stamp of dotage and infirmity. Few things, considering 
her sex and the burtbeu of her years, have occurred more ex¬ 
traordinary than was her journey to the Holy Land, and its 
consequences. Whatsoever might have been her mental en¬ 
dowments, her bodily energies, at a season of life| when human 
strength is said to be “ but labour and sorrow,” were superior 
to the weight of age, and to the fatigues of a pilgrimage suffi¬ 
cient to have exhausted the most vigorous youth.§ Nothing 
could surpass the zeal with which site visited every spot con¬ 
secrated by the actions of Jesus Christ, and by his Apostles,|| 
from the hills of Jerusalem to tlie shores of the sea of Galilee, 
arid over all Samaria, nor the piety with, which she endeavour¬ 
ed to perpetuate the remembrance of the holy places by the 
monuments she erected.** But, after all, the manner in which 
the identity of any of those places w as ascertained seems not 
less an object of derision, than the gross superstition, founded 
upon their supposed discovery, has long been of contempt. 
From the time of Adrian, to'that of Constantine, Jerusalem had 
been possessed by; Pagans: Helena arr ives, overturns their 
temples, and prepares to identify the situation of every place 
connected with our Saviour’s history. The first thing to be 
ascertained is the site of Mount-Calvary. An accidental fis¬ 
sure in one of the rocks of Jerusalem suggests the idea of a pos¬ 
sible consequence resulting from the pra ternatural convulsion 
of nature at the crucifixion, and is immediately adopted 
as an indication of the spot. This fissure had been already 
an .object of traditionary- superstition, as the repository 
of the body or head, of Adam.ft It served to identify the 

*‘*FiUafuit unius Britannic Regtili, Coel nomine-" Quaresmii Eluc. T. S tom. 
1J> p. 424. 

f Tnv 7ft5X.iv Apfravov, ’FAivcjruXiv ttjv jitjrtpa tiu&Vj irpotrwyopiuf. Oppidum Dre- 
pat.um, matrem honored!*, Helenopolin adpeUavit-" IsicephorusCalli6tu6, lib. vu. c. 
■*%' Paris, J6;j0. . . 

t •* Fulo ante mortem, quam octopesimum aetatis agens oppetebat, tetud itor fecit. 
T-teo oret, lib. i. cap. 18 Paris, IG42. 

! •* Cum state redpteos iucremeuta virtutum, sexu et state quidem inhrma, sed 
•liviua Tirtute pron.ptior et fortior reddiU," iic. Quaresm. Elucid, T. S. lib. v. cap, 
28. Alltv. 1639. 

if Vld- Niceplior. lib. viii c. 30. . . . . . 

**.Nfcrphon« (Ibid. Paris, 1630.) after enumerating twenty six churches and cha¬ 
pels built by Helena in the Holy Land. add*. “ Quin et plures ecdeaias alias in sanctis 
illis locis,eupra trlgiuta, amantissitna Dei ftemiiia Imperatorib mater condidjt.’ 

If*' Venitjenim ad me tratfitio q'uaedam tails, quod corpus Ad* prion homim? Jtu 
tepultum est,ubi cracifixua e3t Christus; ut aieut in Adam omnes moriuotur, sic in 
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place.* The ground is ordered to be cleared for the foundations 
of a church. That which uever indicated eveu an ascent, by 
means of a raised altar aud aflight ofsteps, becomes a mount, and 
is called Calvary.\ The Pagan idols in its neighbourhood are 
thrown down aud removed;J the Holy Sepulchre itself, a few 
yards from ibis'fissure, and upon the same level with it, is af¬ 
terward said to be discovered beneath a heap of earth and 
stones;§ although, as a Jewish crypt, its being described as 
thus buried seems to imply an impossibility. Nothing remains 
to completejthe furniture of the sanctuary but the discovery 
of the Cross: this an old Jew, menaced and tormented, speedi¬ 
ly briogs to light, with two others that were not required.|| Ma¬ 
carius, bishop of Jerusalem, receives orders to superintend and 
complete the execution of a most magnificent sanctuary ;** and 
Helena,' triumphant in the success of her journey, returns from 
the Iloly Land richer than Jerusalem itself in the number and 
the importance of the reliques she conveyed.ft If there had 
been originally auy hill or rock wherein the real sepulchre of 
Joseph of Aritnathea Was hewnJJ fir its Jewish possessor, is it 

Crist© qmnfii vivificentur; utinlpco illo. qui elicit,^ Calvari* locus, id est locus capi¬ 
tis, caput huinaui tceneris AdamVeaurrectionera inveniat cum populo univeiro per 
resurrectionem inalvutoris, qui Ho passut est, et resurrexlt.’* Origen. Tract. 35. in 
•Mattb See also Hierooym. in cap. 27 Matth. CyrilK ct Basil in cap. 5 lajaiae. Atha¬ 
nasius in lib. do Passionc Donrin. &c. &c. 

* “ Sicut Apostolus dicit (a.Cnr.'»i. 3.) 11 Oronis viri caput eet /pjjristus.” Omag* 
nam prnplteticam appellationem! Cyrill. Cateeh. 13i Vid,Qiiaresm. lib. v. e.4. tom, 
If. p. 489. Antv. 1679. Hear also Jerom : “ Airdivi quetndam eXpnsurs.se Calvaria* 
ioouiir in qup sepuitns est Adam; etideoa.ic appellaJLuin esjip,guja jhi antiqui hominis 
sit conditurn caput.** Hibrorrym. in cap. 27 Match. Quaresmius, lib. v. c. 14. tom. 
U. p.Ana- .. . „ 

t“ K sSeratissimo Calvarias monte per salam, quam an tea asceodimus, descend!- 
intl».** ; Quaiesm. lib- v.tom. II. p. 481 1 ‘ ... 

t Theodoret. Hist. lib. f. cap. 18. Paris, 1642. • 

5. Eusub. in Vit. Coristantini,lib. lit. c. 24, t$c. Paris, 1652. 

{) The account of t.be supposed^ discovery of the “ three crosses,” as related by 
Adrichomius, is too loug for insertion here; .but it offers a curiouspicture of deplor¬ 
able superstition, long prevalent rtn tmb‘subject; and renders it doubtful whether 
Hejena, with alt her character of Imjnahity, were not ns cruel aa our.English Mary, 
when instigated by a bigoted prie»t. Macarius, who is styled ** sapientissimus llle 
Hlerosoiyturn'llm epMcopus,**! seems to have been a.principal agent in (he torments 
mil it eJ upon tbe Jews, as well as in the.juggJing miracles which preceded and follow¬ 
ed the discovery. Vide Adrichomii TheiiC TfcrrVSan^t p. 176. Colon. 1628. 

** Vid. Epist. Constantini ad Macarfiim Epi$c. lernsolym. apud Euseb. De Viti 
Onstautin. lib. iii. tap! 31. Paris, 1650, Tire Original building, erected by Constan¬ 
tine’:! order, A. D. 326. was destroyed at the.oeginoiug of. the eleventh century, by 
4lmanSbr Hakim Bill*, a caliph of the race or the FatimiteS in Egypt, and rebuilt by a 
duek emperor in 1048. Yet, saya Mona. De Chhtebubriand; (vol. I! p. 17. Lorn!. 
1H11.) “ the architecture of the church is evidently of the age of Constantine.** Tbe 
small fabric, over what Is now called the sepulchre, was again' rebuilt in 1555. Vid. 
Lu. Bonifacil apud Quaresm. t. II. p.5)2. 

H iq et iritis pietatis.operibus eg>egld peractis, revert it ur Itomam ad ulium suum 
dilerti-Mmum Imperatorem Constant inuni, deferens iinmensum thesaumm, pretrosis - 
sitnas reliquiae, crueent, clavos, quibus salvator ouster homines et an^elos CielCstibua 
bonis dltavit.” Quaresmius, Eluc.T. S. lib- v. c. 28 Antv. If»39. 

it “ l e petit temple, qui est propremdr.t !e lieu du b: sepulchre. e*t au<?i toute’d© 
marhre et il a de clmqne cdtb troia colonmes, et par dernere, qua\r«.” Toy, Ou ke- 
rd 0 t t pkii Coint-llie Le Bruyn, toco. II P 2t5 Pat is, 1725 
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lively, or was it possible, that every trace of it should have 
been swept away ? Can there be any reason assigued for sup¬ 
posing that Helena would liave destroyed what every Chris- 
tiaUfflmsl have beeu so anxious to preserve?- that, in thecon- 
sl ruction of a church, to commemorate the existence of the 
tomb, she would have levelled and cut away not only the 
sepulchre itself, but also the whole of Mount Calvary ? This 
is so little iu consonance with common reason, that it is impos¬ 
sible to allow the old talc its ordinary credit. It is true, that, 
in order to discuss this topic with any attention to accuracy, 
we shall And {here is much to unlearn^ we must tread back 
the path of history to the lime in w hich all the incongruities of 
the age of Constautine were fabricated and put together; aud 
haying.done this, and cast a view' over the state of Christianity 
since that period—the absurdities believed and propagated— 
tlje gross inter polations of scripture record admitted and rever- 
ed-—w e shall perhaps no longer wonder at any difficulty of re¬ 
conciling Helena’s illustrations w ith gospel history, but admire 
the moderation which contents itself with showing the place 
"'where "Adam's head was discovered ,” instead of the head 
itself. 

Continuing our researches along this dingle, as it inclines 
toward the east, before its junction with the larger valley of 
Jeliosaphat, we came to some sepulchres, which had not whol¬ 
ly escaped the notiff. of former travellers. We find them ob- 
sciuely alluded to iu the curious literary imposture of Mon¬ 
sieur de Thevenot,* although tire author from whom he de¬ 
rived his account of them cannot now be ascertained. The 
sepulchres he mentions are evidently those we observed here, 
because he notices the existence of paintings in a crypt,called 
by him the cave of the Apostles, near Aceldama .f We found 
such remains upon the same side of the mountain we have been 
descr ibing, aud uear the place commouly shown as Aceldama,^ 


* As-not only Mr. G ibbon, but also Monsieur De Ch&teaubriaod, more recently, 
quotes the work of Thevenot. (See Tray, in Greece, Palaest. &cq._ vol. II- p. 
I.oncMflU ) as the writings of a traveller who had actually seen the places he tlescribeo,' 
"hereby other' will perhaps be deceived, it may be proper here to insert the words, 
of Morei concernin': that publication. “,Iine vit pourtant qc 1 une paitie dePKurope. 
Mais, s’ii init d«* boruts si 6troites& ses voyages, il n’en mif point au desir ad profiler 
des voyages des autres &c. Ce fut dea iastiuctipns qu’il recut dfe leur louche, et 
ue* i inOmoires quMU Ini cbinmuniquerent, qu^it'compnsa les voyages qu’il donna au 
public.” Dietionoaire Hislorique par Louis Moif ri, torn X. p. 13«- Pari*. 1759. 

t Sve Thevenot’a work, entitled, u Travels into the Levant,” chap. ii^x. p. 204. 
l.oml IGtiT * . , 

fThts place, purchased by the chief priests to bury stranjzere in, now helonps to 
this Armenians. It is still, as it ever was, a place of burial; and its appearance 
maintains the truth of the tradition, which points it out as the Aceldama of he lip- 
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or the field of blood. The sepulchres containing them are 
similar to those which were described at the end of the prece¬ 
ding chapter; and inscriptions appeared, as before, upon the 
outside. iVone of these inscriptions are now in a state to be 
interpreted; but we endeavoured to copy two of them, where 
the characters were sufficiently perfect to tdlow of our making 
a transcript. 

Tn the first, perhaps the words thni'opone 0 Hkan might 
form I he end of (he first line, and the beginning of the second. 
The last line seems to terminate with the word CIVVN. 

+ WNH N AAI\. 

p O N ee KAN W . . . 

A *OY TOPMAHIKI 
.C . . N 

In the second, the mixture of letters usually called Etrus¬ 
can, and properly Phoenician, with the characters of the Greek 
alphabet, added to the imperfect state of the inscription, seem 
to render illustration hopeless: 


6HKI-IAI ..... HTON.. . . , 

0 * € S . . .. 1IONO0THL 

.106 NAS 

e o aa • • .i« r 

co.n h h . . . . . 


In some of these sepulchres were ancient paintings, execu¬ 
ted after the manner of those found upon the walls of Heicu- 
laneum and Pompeii; eAcept that the figures represented 
were those of the Apostles, the Virgin, &c. with circular lines, 
as symbols of glory, around thfeir heads. These paintings ap- 

ture. tt has ever been famous on account of the «arcon>ng:ou9 virtue posseted by 
the earth about it. battening the decay of dead bodies. Ship loads of it were carried 
to the Camro Santo in Pisa. See Pococku** Ob«* on the East, vol II. p. \ib. Lond 
1745 . 
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peared upon tlie sides and upon the roof of each sepulchral 
charabeiypveserving a wonderful freshness of colour, although 
much injured by Arabs or Turks, whose endeavours to efface 
them were visibly displayed in mauy instances. The sepul¬ 
chres themselves are, from these documeuls, evidently of 
Christian origin, and of more recent construction than the 
tombs' we first noticed in our descent from the southern gate of 
the city, where there exists no such internal ornament, and 
where the inscriptions, from their brevity, and the inimeuse 
size of the letters, seem to denote higher antiquity. Yet, to 
what period can we ascribe them ? During all the time that 
Jerusalem has remained in subjection to the Moslems, the la¬ 
bour requisite in their formation could not have been carried 
on; since nothing excites the jealousy and opposition of Ma- 
hometans mote, than seeing a Christian dig, or make excava¬ 
tion of any kind. They believe such works always originate 
in some knowledge of hidden treasure. From the great ex¬ 
pense required in hewing and completing them, it cannot be 
supposed that these were the tombs of vulgar persons; but af¬ 
ter Jerusalem was rescued from the hauds of the Saracens, in¬ 
dividuals of rank were interred beneath monuments of a very 
diflereut description, and in quite another situation, as may be 
proved by reference to the tombs of Godfrey de Bouillon, his 
brother -Baldwin, and four others, in the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre.* The only age to which, with any probability, 
they may be referred, is that long interval of prosperity and 
peace enjoyed by the Christians of Jerusalem after the disper¬ 
sion of the Jews by Adrian ; that is to say, from the- establish¬ 
ment of the Gentile church,-and the ordination of Mark.f until 
the reign of Dioclesian. If this be true, the paintings may be 
considered as exhibiting specimens of the art belonging to the 
second century ; and thereby illustrating, by very ancient ex¬ 
amples, the remarks made, in the Author’s travels in Russia,j 


* See De Chateaubriand’s Travels, vol. IT. p. 15. Lood. 1811. 

■f He is called Saint Mark by Tillemont, which, unless attention l>e paittto the date 
of his ordination, may cause him to be confounded with JMahfc the evangelist. Mark 
was made bishop before the death of Adrian, which happened in the middle of the 
year 138. (See Tillemont, Hist des Emp. loin. II. p. 294. Pari*. 1702 and the au¬ 
thorities by him cited.). The establishment of the Gentile church bears date trim 
that period. See the list of Mark's successors, as given by Eusebius. Hist. Eocie*. 
lib. ▼. cap. 12. Paris, 1659 

t The fact, however, if established, will prove the existence of such paintings Ion? 
before the council of llliherfe portrait* were in use from the earliest age*. Jose¬ 
phus relates, that it was a common practice with the Greeks, and other nations, to 
set a high esteem upon the portraits of friends, relations, and even of servants This 
passage°of Josephus is only preserved, however, in the Latin version. “ Gram is ita 
que, etaliis quibuadam, bonum esse creditur imagines iusituere. * Dcnique et patron 
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cunccrniug the idol pictures of the Greek church in Russia, 
which they resemble, in all circumstances of style and execu¬ 
tion. Similar paintings have been noticed in the description 
given of our ,journey to the summit of Gargarus and source of 
the Scamamler, as found in the ruins of Oratories among the 
recesses of Mount Ida.* Shaw mentions very ancient paint¬ 
ings, as found in the cryplae of Egypt. f We also observed 
similar works in caves near the pyramids. WinkelmanuV 
account of the art of painting among the ancient Egyptians 
may therefore possibly serve to illustrate the method-used by 
Syrian or Greek artists in preparing and laying on the colours 
for these paintings, which preserve their original freshness iu a 
very remarkable manner.): 

Leaving the mountain where all these sepulchres are hewn, 
and regaining the road which conducts toward the east, into 
the valley of Jehosaphat, we passed (he Fountain Siloa , and a 
white mulberry tree which is supposed to mark the spot where 
the Oak Rogel stood,} Hence we ascended to the summit, 
of the Mount of Olives; passing, on our way, a number of 

et uxorum ftHnrumque flgnras depingentea exultant, rjuichm vero etiarri nihil sibi 
^ornpetentium summit imagines, alii vero etservos tiilRentes, hoc faciunt.” Joseph 
contra Aplone'm.lib. II. p. 474. tom. II. Edit. Havercampi, Amst. etc. 1726. 

* See chap. v;p. Bl. and chap. vi. p. 86. of thla volume. 

t Fee Shaw’t* Travels, p. 330. Lond. 1737. “Several of the^e crvptae (Note 5 
Ibid ) painted with syinI»olical figures, are seen near the pyramids. Ciiryalppus’ A A 
trurn Mithras aeems to have been of the 6anaekind. Ta tf.’xta r« c-r^.cta mtvra 
Trotai'A.Mi flxop-i Moatituutva, xai ret rlv fouiv, Si jifcrirai xa\S<n, d-ydApura ^fpKTTci- 
jitve.*' 

f Coitlenr? lont en detrempo, et plug on inoins d61*y6cs .wee do l’eau de coll*, 
oucharg6e de gnrorrre: elles sont toutes employees pures et sans melange. On cn 
mmpte sixr 1* blanc, le nuir, le bleu, le rouge, le jaune, et le vert. Le rouge et !<• 
Men, nul /Joiniinent la nlus, paroissent broyes, assez gi-o^idreinent. I,e hlauc, uoro- 
ptwfe de c#ruse ordinaire, lalt fendirit tie la loHe ties inorolcs, et forme ce que nos 
peinlres appellant Tlmnre«sion,tur laqueMe ilsappliquent lescouleurs. ... . . J,es 
etn/leurs, Hindi qtm la dorure, out con^entf. lour frufolteur pendant quplques miJiiers 
d’amifres.’" Histoire del'Art, par tVinkelmanu, torn. I.'pp. 191, 192. Paris, An 2 de 
la Kcpubiique. 

j The author meations this tree merely from its importance as a landmark. Po 
cock* seemed aware that “ the sepulchre* of the king*** (mentioned 2 Citron. xx>ii 
20.) might be situated somewhere near this spot; for he says, •• Near tlita pool (&h 
ioa,) at a white mulberry tree, they say Isaiah was sawn asunder, by the order of Ma¬ 
li asseh ; ond here it is tn he supposed he was buried, under the oak Rogel. It is pro¬ 
bable the king’s gardens were over this vale, in which the tree of Rogel is mte.tion- 
ed.” See Pocoeke, vol. II. part I. p. 24 Lund. 1745. If we can once ascertain the 
situation of the gardens, that of the sepulchres will be thereby determined. He no¬ 
tices the ** great nmnbcr of grottos cut out of the rock, some of which have porticosi 
and are adorned with the plain Egyptian corni s huml adds, •* they seem to he an¬ 
cient sepulchresSeem to l*e! is it posaihle to entertain a doubt of the fact * 
The truth is, that the real nature of ancient sepulchres has been too little attended to, 
even where inscriptions upon them clearly explain their history. Hcnjamin of Tu- 
dela, who is at best but doubtful authority, might have satisfied pococke on this 
bead: he expressly mentions these sepulchres. He is proceeding by the same road to 
the Mount of Olives, when he says, “ Mount Sion is without Jerusalem : fronting the 
city are three Jewish burying places, where they buried their dead in ancienttrates' 
in one of them there is a sepulchre with the date remaining-* Travels of Rabbi 
ffrnj;noiA,p. 74- ed.by Gerrans. Loud. 1784. 
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Hebrew tombsi* The Arabs upon the top of this mountain 
are to be approached with camion, and with a strong guard. 
Here indeed we stoed upon holy ground ; and it is a question, 
which might reasonably be proposed to Jew, Christian, or Ma¬ 
hometan, whether, in reference to the history of their respec¬ 
tive nations, it be possible to attain a more interesting place of 
observation. So commanding is the view of Jerusalem af¬ 
forded in this situation, that the eye roams over all the streets, 
and around the walls, as if in the survey of a plan or model 
of the -city. The most conspicuous object 'is the mosque 
erected upon the site and foundations of the temple of Solo¬ 
mon : this edifice may perhaps be considered as the finest 
specimen of Saracenic architecture which exists in the world. 
But this view of Jerusalem serves to strengthen the ohjee- 
tioos urged against the prevailing opinion concerning the to¬ 
pography of the ancient city. D’A tiville believed that an¬ 
cient and modern Jerusalem were very similarly situated; 
that by excluding wbat is now called Calvary, and embracing 
the whole of what is now called Mount Sion, we should have 
an area equal in extent to the space which was occupied by 
the walls and buildings before the destruction of the holy 
t «hy by Vespasian and Titus.f But this is by no means 
true 4 a spectator upon the Mount of Olives, who looks 
down upon the space enclosed by the walls of Jerusalem in 
their present state, as they have remained since they were re¬ 
stored in the sixteenth century by Solyman the son of Selim, 
and perhaps have existod from the time of Adrian, must be 
convinced, that instead of covering two conspicuous hills, Je¬ 
rusalem now occupies eue eminence alone namely, that of 


*«« Toute la crate de la montane est creu*€e (Tune infinity de sepulchres de 8 »n- 
ciens JiHfS'Qui sonttaidfes comme des fours dausla roc lie; et plus his, daufl le fonds 
ri# la va!16e, sont lea sepultures He ceux.de cette nation, quf vivent S prudent en 
•Jerusalem; qui ne sout autre chose que des fosses, comme les nostrea, couveites 
w/uoe. deux, ou trois. pierres, mal polies et sans orneaieat,” Doubdan, Voyage de la 

T ^eetbe treatise «T Moos. D’Arnville (stir PAncienne Jerusalem, Paris, 1747.) as 
«itedby Gibboo, vol. IV. p. y2. i.ond, 1807. , „• * n \ 

1 See the observations in note (59 ) chan. xxin. of Gibbon’s Hist Ibid. 

1 Alter the city was rebuilt by Adrian, A. D. 137, or 138 . (free Tillemoot, note 9 
„ U 1 Pemnereur Adrian,) and called iElia Capitolina, (which name subsisted w the we 
of Chrysostom, and in-still retained io the country.) the whole of Mount Sion, au< 
Ttotuart only, was excluded, ^ee the numerous evidences adduced by Tdleuiont 
.HistSire dw Bmpereurs. tom IV*. p. 394. Paris .1702.) who, speaking of MotmiS, m. 
savs “ Au milieu du iv. stecle la montagrre de bion estoit eutieimcnt mhabitee, »o 
iadouroit comme ime pl.ine c»n.|„f..ethereby r.iliilling tlie propl.ecy whi.-h he- 
.liut »inn thniiid he 4 • douched as a field.* The authorities re- 
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.Moriah, where llie temple stood of old, and where, like a 
plieuix that hath arisen from the ashes of its parent, the fa¬ 
mous mosque of Omar is now situated. It is probable that 
the wliote of Mount Sion has been excluded; and that the 
mountain-covered by ruined edifices, whose base is perforated 
by ancient sepulchres, and separated from Mount Moriah by 
the deep trench, or tyropoeon, extending as far as the Foun¬ 
tain Siloa, toward the eastern valley, i3y- in fact, that emi¬ 
nence which was once surmounted by the “ bulwarks, towers, 
and regal buildings” of the bouse of David. There seems to 
be no other method of reconciling the accounts w hich ancient 
authors give of the space occupied by the former city; these in 
uo wise correspond with its present appearance: and the 
strange temerity which endeavours to warp the text of an his¬ 
torian,* so as to suit existing prejudices, and the interests of a 
degrading superstition, cannot surely be too eagerly scouted 
by every friend of truth and science. Eusebius allows a dis¬ 
tance of tweoty seven stadia, or three miles and three furlongs, 
tor the circumference of the ancient city.-f The circuit of 
the modern town dees not exceed two miles and a half,}: or 
twenty stadia, according to the measure of Eusebius. We 
cannot, therefore, without including this mountain, embrace an 
area sufficiently extensive even for the dimensions afforded by 
Eusebius. But supposing that the ancient, cryptac, described 
at the conclusion of the preceding chapter, do mark the posi, 
lion of the regal sepulchres, in the midst of the vast cemetery 
of the ancient Jew s, where the tomb of Joseph of Arimathe* 
was also possibly situated, then it will appear evident that 
the mountain standing to the south Of that deep trench or val¬ 
ley, which Sandys has described as the valley of Gehinnom, 5 

1 

We must not take in a literal sense." (says Mon9. De Chateaubriand, Trav. 
v«.f. II p. 85. Loud. 1811.) the text of Josephus, when the historian averts, tlr.-* 
the walls of the city advanred to the north, a* far :t.« the sepulchres of the kio-s ” 
»n whit sense, then, are we to take the text of an hmorian ! It however happen-, 
that the text of Josephus (lib. vi. de Bell. c. 6.) contains oo such assertion. The 
words lyirri^ai'wv PatrUmuv do not refer to the tombs of the kings of Judah, but to 
the royal oaves of Helena’s sepulchre, which were quite in a different situation 
these lying to the north of Jerusalem; whereas the isepulchrea of the kings were up- 
no the south side of the city. 

I Kusehii Prjjp. Kcaug. lib. ix. cap. 36. Paris, 1G59. 

t5ce M.mmJreirs Journ. from Alep, to Jerus. p. 110. Oxf. 1721. De Chateaubri¬ 
and walked round it in about an hour. We were rather more than an hour employed 
in riding round, a foot's pare, but we kept at a short di-lance from the walls. 

f That the valley o.f Gehieumn, Tt} *Bvvo|i, ol* 1"^ Rctm-oji, vallis hi.ii bin now 
(lfeUnd Paliest. Ill.ist- t. I. p. 353. Utr. 1714.) was a place of sepulture, may 
proved by reference to various authorities. Heathen, Jewish, rod Christian. In tha 
Latin'version of the Hebre w Itinerant of Petachias (vid. Tliesaur. Autio «a- 

r*r. ». VSol ini. tom. VI. 1207, J208. Venet 1716.) the following passage •ceurs 
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(where the sepulchres appear which now exhihit, in so man/ 
instances, the words of an inscription, THC aTIAC CIWN,) was, 
iu fact. Mount Sion; opposed, upon the south, to Moriah, 
and divided from it by this valley.* That the summit of 
this mountain was formerly included within the walls of the 
ancient city, the remains upon it, at this hour, not only of 
walls, but of sumptuous edifices.f seem forcibly to demon¬ 
strate. In this view of the subject, the topography of the 
city seems more reconcilable with ancient documents. The 
present church of the holy sepulchre, and all the trumpery at¬ 
tached to it, will, it is true, be thrown into the back ground ; 
but the sepulchres of the kings of Judah, so loug an object of 
research, do then become a prominent object in the plan: the 
possible site of our Saviour’s tomb may be denoted; and 

-Siloa’s brook, that flow’d 

Fast by the oracle of God,- 

will continue in the.situation assigned for it by Christian wri¬ 
ters of every sect and denomination^ since the age of the 
apostle's and earliest fathers of the church. 

It was upon the Mount of Olives that the Messiah deliver¬ 
ed his prediction concerning the downfall of Jerusalem ; and 
the army of Titus encamped upon tire very spot§ where its 
destruction had been foretold. Not that, by the introduction 
of this fact, any allusion is here intended to the particular 
place shown as “ the rock of the prediction.” The text of 
the Evangelist || proves that our Saviour, when he delivered 


.1 Est hie terra fissa, atque dicitur"valfis filioriun hinom, ubi rCit iju ccemeterium.” 
But Eusebius (ad vocem r®ms|i) places this valley upon the eastern side or the 
city. All the valleys around Jerusalem were places of sepulture; particularly that 
now called Jehpsaphat, which is upon the eastern side. But whenever the observa¬ 
tions of an early writer tend to interfere with-the notions entertained by the Catho¬ 
lics "of the topography of Jerusalem, they endeavour to accommodate the teat to 
’heir notions, or else explain away its meaning. 

* Rauwolff. speaking of the Tyropceon mentioned by Josephus, says, “This valley 
hath been, since the desolation, so Sited up, that no depth at all appeareth in our days, 
hut only without the fountain gate, by the Fountain Silonh.” (>ee Tiavels into the 
Eastern Countries, Ray’s edition, p.289. Lend. 169 AI A deep valley filled up, so 
tbateven the marks of its existence have disappeared! Is it possible to credit this: 
especially when such a valley was of use in fortify ing the city, by rendering the 
walls above less accessible! Josephus says (lib. vi. de Belt c. f. Colon. 1691.) 
that the oldest of these three walls was extremely strong, owing to the depth of the 

'^u’yyh^^heightyetshews the reliquesof nomeane buildings.” Sandys’ Travels, 

P t Joeephia'ili'h^vi. de Bell. Jud. c. 6.) describes the valley which separated the up¬ 
per town from the lower, as terminating with the Fountain Silos.; and Utah the can 
with Sandys* valley of Gehinoom. 

(Josephus de Bell Jud. lib. vi. cap. S. Quloo. 1.691 

I’^UiUe. cb. nix- S' 
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llie prophecy, was “ at the descent of the Mount of Olives ,” al¬ 
though in such a situation that “ he beheld the city, and wept 
over it." Whether the tenth legion of the Homan army was 
stationed upon the summit or side of the'mountain, cannot now 
be ascertained; neither is the circumstance worth a moment’s 
consideration. We found, upon the top, the remains of several 
works, whose history is lost: Among these, were certain sub¬ 
terraneous chambers, of a different nature from any of the- 
cryptae we had before seen. Oueof them had the shape of a cone, 
of immense size; the vertex alone appearing': level with the 
soil, and exhibiting, by its section at the top, a small circular 
aperture: the sides, extending below to a great depth, were 
lined with a hard red stucco, like the substance covering the 
walls of the subterraneous galleries which we found io the sandy 
isle of Abottkir, upon the coast of Egypt. This extraordinary 
piece of antiquity, which, from its conical form; may be called 
a subterraneous pyramid, is upon the very pinnacle of' the 
mountain. It might easily escape observation, although it is 
of such considerable size ;-and perhaps this is the reason why 
it has not been 'noticed by preceding travellers. 4 ' We could 
not find any appearance of an "entrance, except by the circu¬ 
lar aperture, which is not unlike the mouth of a well, level with 
the surface of the mountain. This crypt has not the smallest 
resemblance to any place of Christian use or worship. Its 
situation upon the pinuaclc of a mountain rather denotes the 
work of Pagans, whose sacrilegious rites upon “Ike high places" 
are so often alluded to in Jewish history. Perhaps some light 
may be thrown upon its history by the observations of Adri- 
dtomius.f who speaks of the fane constructed by Solomou. up- 
011 the top of the Mount of Olives, for the w orship of Astaroth, 
the idol of the Sidonians.^ The Venus of Paphos was repre¬ 
sented by a symbol which had the peculiar form of this crypt; 
that is to say, a coue; but the Phoenician Astaroth, aud the 

* All hope of intelligence from the monk? of Jerusalem concerning antiquities not 
included in their catalogue of* 4 local sanctities,” (or “stations*” as they sometime?, 
called them,) ivquite forlorn. The very search after Heathen antiquities is by them 
deemed heretical and profane. Vid. Quaresmius “ de exterh* profonft, sed detes- 
tahili ac vitiosSt peregrmatione," apudlSIuc* T. S. lib. iii. c. 34. Antv. 1639. 

t Del.oc. extra Urb. 192. apud Theat. T.'S.p. 170. Colon. 1628. 

J The three points, or summits, of the Mount of Olives, whereof the centre, be- 
i»g the highest, was set apart forthc worship of Astaroth, are thus described as hav- 
tng been polluted by Heathen ttboorinalions: “ And the high places that were before 
Jerusalem, which wereonthe right hand of the mount of corruption, (i. e. Mount of 
Olives) which Solomon the king of Israel had builded Tor Ashtoreth, the aboroina^ 
tion of the Sidoninn*; and for Chemosh, the abomination of the Moabites; and for 
MUcom, the abomination of the childreu of Ammon, did the kutg-de&le,” 2 Kioc< 
xxiii. 13. 
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Paphian goddess, were one and the same divinity. When Jo 
sias overthrew the heathen idols, aBd cut down the groves,* 
which happened rattier more than six centuries! before the 
time of our Saviour, the adytum, or crypt, appropriated to the 
riles of Astaroth, remained; for it is plainly stated in scripture, 
that theplace was not destroyed, but “ defied,” and made a re¬ 
ceptacle for “ the lotus of men the greatest of all pollutions, 
as may be seen by reference to the history of the building of 
Tiberias upon the lake Gcnnesareth; when, on account of se¬ 
pulchres found there, it was necessary to grant extraordinary 
privileges to persons who would reside on the polluted spot.£ 
To this species of pollution the crypt now described seems to 
have beeu condemucd, from a very remote period; and it may 
be presumed, thataplaee which had once become an ossuary, 
or charnel house, among the Jews, would never be appropria¬ 
ted to any other use among the inhabitants of Judaea. If it be 
observed, that tlie painted stucco, w ith which the interior of 
this is coated, denotes a more recent epocha iu the history of 
the arts; then the w alls of the cryptae near the pyramids of 
.Egypt, awl iu other parts of the east—nay, even the surface 
of the Memphian Sphinx,§ wlilth has remained so many ages 
exposed to all attacks of the atmosphere—may be instanced, as 
still exhibiting the same sort of cement, similarly coloured, and 
equally unaltered.]] 

About forty years before the idolatrous profanation of the 
Mount of Olives by Solomon, his afflicted parent, driven from 
Jerusalem by his soil Absalom, came to this eminenee to pre¬ 
sent a less offensive sacrifice; and, as it is beautifully express- 

*' “ And he brake in pieces the Images, and cut down the groves, and filled theic 
places with the boues of men.” Ibid. vol. 14. 
f B. C. 624- 

t Fee p. 286 of this Volume. Also Josephi Antiquit. lib. xviil, c. 3. Colon. 1631. 
f The Author will have occasion to refer to this fact attain, in the sequel. 
k At the same time, in determining the real origin of the suBterraneoua conical 
rrypt upon the summit of the Mount of Olives, the learned reader must use his own 
mtenffent. For this purpose, it is necessary he should te informed, that it is not 
upon the spot which ia shown to travellers as the place of our Saviour's ascension , 
•his last being lower t»an the summit of the mountain. There are passages in the 
•vri tings both of Eusebius and of. St. Willibald’s biographer which seem to point at this 
place; the first, referring to a Cave (tw dvrp^) honoured by Constantine as that of 
the ascension, situated ir\ rnt dxpwpfKM (Vid. cap. xli. Mb Hi tie Vit. Constant. 
Tarts, 165°) and the last, describin^this sanctuary as “ Ecclesia desuper patula et 
ine teeto.” (Vid. Vit. S. Willibald, apud Mabillon. Act. Sanct. Ord. Benedict. 
•Hsecul. 3. Pars 2. p.376. I.. Paris 1672 ) But another of f?t. Willibald’s biographers 
„Auct. Anonym.) alluding to the same sanctuary, says, “ nonnr. etjam dominicorcm 
vestigia PKLUM.V Vid. Mabillon. fcr. iiMsvpfa. n. 267.) and this remark doejnoi 
apply to the xrygt 
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cii by Adtichomius,* “ flens, et minis i-kdibus, Deum 
adoravit.” What a scene does the sublime, though simple, 
description given by the Prophets picture to the imagination 
of every one who lias felt the influence of filial piety, but es¬ 
pecially of the traveller standing upon the very spotj where 
the aged monarch gave to Heaven the otfering of his wound¬ 
ed spirit. “And David went up by the ascent of Mount 
Olivet ;§ and wept as he went up, and had his head covered; 
and he went bare fool; and all the people that rvas with him 
covered every man his head; and they went up weeping.”’ 
Abstracted from every religious view, and considered solely 
as a subject for the most gifted genius iu poetry or in painting, 
it is perhaps impossible to select a theme more worthy the 
exercise of exalted talents. Every thing that is sublime and 
affecting seems to be presented in the description)! of the pro- 
cession or march of David, in his passage across the Kedren ; 
and particularly in the moment when the Ark of the Cove¬ 
nant is sent back, and the aged monarch, having in vain en¬ 
treated Ittai** to leave him, begins to asccud the mountain, 
preceded by the various people said to form the vau of the 
procession. Every wonderful association of natural and of 
artificial features, of landscape and of architecture, of splendid 
and diversified costume, of sacred pomp, and of unequalled 
pathos, dignify the alfccting scene; here a solemn train of 
mourners; there the seers,jf the guardians and companions of 
the ark; men, women, children,:^ warriors, statesmen, citizens, 
priests, Levites, counsellors;—with ail tlte circumstances of 
grandeur displayed by surrounding objects; by the waters of the 
torrent; by the sepulchres of the valley; by the lofty rocks,, 
the towers, bulwarks, and palaces of Sion; by the magnifi¬ 
cent perspective on every side; by the bold declivities and 
lofty summits of Mount Olivet: and, finally, by the concen¬ 
tration of all that is great and striking in the central group, 

* TheatrumTerr. Sanct. p 170. CoIok. 1628. 

f 2 Sara. xv. 30- 

j “ And it came to pass, that when David was coine to the top of the Mount, where 
*ie worshipped God,” 8»c. 2 Samuel,xv. 32. 

$ Ibid, v-30- 

(| See the whole of the fifteenth chapter of the second book of Samuel. 

“Then said the king to Ittai theGittite, Wherefore goest tbou also with us ? 
Keturn to thy place, and abide with the king; for thou art a stranger, and also an ex¬ 
ile. Whereas thou earnest but yesterday, should I this day make thee wander in 
suing up and down with us ? Seeing I go whither 1 may, return thou, and take back 
thy brethren; mefey ud truth be with thee H Ibid. v. 19, 20. 

ft 41 The king said also notoZadok the priest, AH no! thouasetr ? Return into the 
city in peace.” Ibid. v. 

“And Ittai the Gittite passed CTer, and all his men, and alt the little ones {ha 4 - 
were with him,” Hid. t. 22 . 
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distinguished by the presence of the afflicted monarch. If if 
should be urged, that this subject is too crowded, it is only so 
in description; a painter, by the advantages of perspective, 
easily obviates every objection of this nature. Haste and 
tumult are, in a certain degree, the requisite characteristics of 
such a representation; and these a judicious artist would 
know how to introduce. Milton, as a poet, and Le Bruyn, as 
a painter, might have done justice to this most stupendous 
theme; nor would gny one despair of success, who should be 
told that the genius of our northern minstrel, or the pencil of' 
a West, was exercised in the undertaking. 

The'view of Jerusalem from this eminence is from east to 
west.- Toward-the soutli appears the Lake Asphaltites, a no¬ 
ble expanse of water, seeming to be within a short ride from 
the city; but the real distance is much greater; and the 
journey thither was at this lime attended with such imminent 
danger from the Arabs, that it was no longer attempted.* fyofty 
mountains inclose it with prodigious- grandeur, anil resemble, 
by their position, the shores of tlte Lake of Geneva, opposite 
to Vevay aiid-Lausanue. To the north of the lake are- seen 
the verdant and fertile pastures of the Plain of Jericho, water- 1 
ed by the Jordan, whose course may be distinctly discerned. 
For the rest, nothing appears in the surrounding country but 
hills, whose undulating surfaces resemble the waves of a per¬ 
turbed sea. These were bleak and destitute of wood, and 
seemed to be without cultivation. However, this cannot be 
ascertained by a distant view : we often found that mountains, 
which, when remote, appeared like naked rocks, were, when 
we drew near to them, covered with little terraces, like a series 
of steps, and abundantly productive. At a short distance 
from the summit, we were desired to notice the famous im¬ 
pression of a rnau’s left foolf in the rock, which lias so long 

# Mr. Seetzena most enterprizing German traveller, who is now exploring the 
interior of Africa to the south of Abyssinia, has since succeeded in traversing the 
eastern borders of the Dead Sea. The intrepid Burckharrit, communicating this in¬ 
telligence to his friend the author, in a letter from Syria, adds the following judicious 
remarks: *' It has become a conviction with me, that travels in these countries, ^ex¬ 
tended hey ond the great cara\ an roads, admit only two modes to ensure the travel* 

Ier*$ safety. He must either travel with a Pacha’s retinue, to ensure his safety by 
an imposing appearance, and by never ceasing presents : or else tie must throw him* 
self, as ao object of compassion, upon the mercy and good Matured disposition of the 
natives. ADy half measures cannot fall to expose him to emharrassment and dam 

Mons. De Ch&teaubriand (Trav. vol. II. p. 49. Load. 1811.) says, it is an impre« 
sion of our Saviour’s left foot, but that the mark of the ri^ht was onte visible Ber¬ 
nard de Breidenbach saw the impression of therfght toot 10 1 |8S.~ ’ ft pkae:tf::m 
pedis PSXTM.** Vid. Percsrinatio Sac ra, ?pjr. 1 iCO 
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been shown as that made by our Saviour at his ascension. - ' 
Over this, Helena constructed one of her chiirches.f It is 
not our intention to add a siugle syllable to all that has been 
already written upon this subject those who can receive 
amusement or edification from the legend, in its most interest¬ 
ing form, may be referred to the entertainiog work of Mona, 
de Chateaubriand, from the perusal of which the reader rises 
as from a pleasing romance.§ So fully is this miracle believ¬ 
ed, even at this hour, that it is mentioned in the certificate 
given to pilgrims at the Franciscan convent, as one of the 
proofs of the sanctity of the place.fl 

As we descended from the mountain, we visited an Olive, 
ground, always mentioned as the Hortus Oliveti,** or Gar¬ 
den of Gkthsemane. This place is, not without reason, 
shown as the scene of our Saviour’s agony the night before his 
crucifixion, both from the circumstance of the name it still re¬ 
tains, and its situation with regard to the city.ft Titus, it is 
true, cut down all the wood in the neighbourhood of Jerusa¬ 
lem and were this not the case, no reasonable person would 
regard the trees of the place as a remnant of so remote aa 
age; notwithstanding the story of the olive formerly shown 

* The account of which Is thus given by Adrichomius— Creoat Judaeus Apella 
KeN woo! *• Atque ex hujus summitate coram astantlbus et ihtueutibus discipulis, 
data eia hcnedictione, in cesium ascendit, facie (ut etiam ex ultimia pedum ejus ves- 
tigiia ad tanl* rel memoriampetroso.njonti, instflr cerae, impressis, etiamnum evi- 
denter eolligitur) ad odcidentem versus Catholicam ex geutinus Romanam apectans 
Ecclesium, ad quam ipse eiua caput, tanquam garni nos et ilhistrea oculoa. D. Petrum. 
Futtin in terris vicarium Paatorem ac apnstolorum coriphaeum, et D Paulum gen¬ 
tium doctorem, missurua ©rat.” Adrlchoiaii Theatram Terr. Sanct. p. 170. Colon, 
1628. 
t Ibid. 

t The reader wishing to examine the history of this marvellous impression, in it* 
utmost detail, may consult Doubdan, and the authors bv him cited., (See Voyage do 
la Terre Saincte, ch. xxvii. p. 277. Paris, 1657.) Doubdau's account is full of the 
miracles that have taken place upon the spot— 1 * Miracles,” says be, “ quiaujourd’huy 
ont ces«£—ia Divine Providence agissant de la aorte, pour ne paa jetter lea perle 3 
devar.t les pores.” 

} Mons. de Chateaubriand, from Gregory Nazianzen and others, even describes the 
attitude of our. Saviour during his ascension: from Adrichomius he derives the par¬ 
ticular point of the compass to which the Messiah's face was turned, as he rose. See 
•♦Travels in Greece, Palestine,” fcc. p. 49 . Lond. 1811. 

|| These are the words: “ Mons Oliveti, ubi videntibus <Hsclpu1i.«, ad ccelo 9 ascen- 
dit Dominus, suorum pedum vestigia in aeternam relinquens memorinm.” 

** Matt. xxyi. Mark xiv. Luke xxii. John viii. It is mentioned by St. Jerom. 
(Vid. Hlerou. in Lnc. Heb. Lit. G.) Adrichomius distinguishes *• Gethsemani, villa 
ad radices Montis Oliveti,” from the ” Hortus Oliveti although they are both con¬ 
tiguous. ” Hortus erat in Monte Oliveti non longfe k Gethsemani jrupi cuidam con- 

cavse adhaerens.Ubi state Hleronyml desuper Kccle 6 iaerat aedificata, quae 

adhuc ostenditur.” Adricborali Tbeat Terr. Sanct. p 170. Colon. 1628. See also 
firocard. Itiner, 6 . Breidenbach. 14. Jul. Sol. tom IX. cap. 2 fcc. 

ft Upon the subject of this garden, Doid * Jan otters a genuine spec i men of Monkish 
writing. '* C’est 14 oO croisseut les lys *!e ^innocence eotre les espines dela dou,- 
leur, le cypr 6 s edoriffirent de la devotion, et la snirrhe de la componction, les pom- 
jnes d’ord'un sensible amour de Uieu,” etc. etc. Vov. de la T. S. p. 287. Per. 

Joseph, de BcIU Jud, lib. vii. 0 ^ l$. Cole#. !$:**. 
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in (tie citadel of Athens, and supposed to bear date from • dies 
foundatiou of the city.* But, as a spontaneous produce, urn 
interruptedly resulting from the original growth of this part 
of the mountain, it is impossible to view even these with in¬ 
difference. We found a grove of aged olive trees, of most 
immense size, covered with fruit, almost in a mature state: 
from this circumstauce we were unable to view or to collect 
blossoms from any of those trees, and are yet ignorant of their 
specific nature. That the olive of Jerusalem is of the santc 
species with the European olive, we do not absolutely affirm; 
the leaves being cousiderably broader, and more silvery un¬ 
derneath than in any, either of the wild or cultivated varie¬ 
ties, which we have eeen.f We provided ourselves with 
specimens from these trees for our herbarium, and have found 
few things more gratifying than were these trifles, as presents 
to those friends who wished to obtain memorials from the 
Holy Land. It is truly a curious and an interesting fact, 
that, during a period of little more than two thousand years, 
Hebrews, Assyrians, Romans, Moslems, and Christians, have 
been successively in possession of llie rocky mountains of 
Pakestinc ; yet the olive still vindicates its paternal soil, and 
is found, at this day, upon the same spotj which was called, 
by the Hebrew writers, “ Mount Olivet,”?) ami “ the Mount of 
Olives,']] eleven petiiuries before the Christian sera. 

The rest of this day’s journey was spent in viewing anti¬ 
quities justly entitled to the highest consideration among the 
curiosities of Jerusalem,—the “ Sepulchre of the Virgin Ma¬ 
ry, ” and the “ Tombs of the Patriarchs-) all of these are 
iu the valley between the Mount of Olives and the city, on 
the eastern side of the torrent Kedron, at the foot of the 
mountain. The “Sepulchre of the Virgiu” is to the north 
of the other tombs; these being nearly opposite to the area of 
Solomon’s Temple,, where tile Mosque of. Omar is now 

* See De ChSiteaubriand’s Travels, vol: II. p. 39. Lond. 1811. 

} It is 'highly probable that the supposed varieties oFOlea Ecropafa, at present 
enumerated in the species Elantarum.iocludeseveral distinct species. 

I “ Quia enim dubitet MontemOliviferum ilium esse qui nunc illo nomine dicitur ? 
Et shjuisdubitet, omnia locaadsita et valles et Ponies et rivlabunde ostendent nu!!i 
alii monM prater hunc ea convenire qua de Monte Olivifero veleres tradideruot.** 
Reland. Palaest. Illust. lib. i. c. 4. tom. 1. p. 22. Triy. Bat. 17U. 

4 2 Samuel, xv 30. GHnerarly referred to the year 1023 B- C 

|[The book of Zechariah has reference to a much later period ; the following pro¬ 
phecy being generally ascribed to the year 587 B. C. “ And his feet shall stand in 
that day upon * the Mouutof Olives,’ which is' before Jerusalem upon the east; and 
the Blount of Olives shall cleave, in the midst thereof, toward the sscst and tew^nl* 
the Zecjiarjah, xir- i* 
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situated. Quitting, therefore, the “ garden of Gethse- 
roaul,” we descended, a short distance farther toward (lie 
north, and arrived at the entrance to the “ Virgin’s Sepul¬ 
chre.”* This, like the tombs where we discovered the in¬ 
scriptions, is also a crypt, or cave, hewn with marvellous skill 
and most surprising labour, in a stratum of hard compact 
limestone. Whatever may have been the real history of its 
origin, there can be no doubt but that it was intended as a 
repository for the dead, and, from all appearance, as the re¬ 
ceptacle of many bodies. It seems also evident, that the per¬ 
sons here interred were held in veneration by the living, from 
tlm commodious and magnificent descent leading to the in¬ 
terior of the crypt, together with the dome and altar which 
appear within, as for a sanctuary. Neither Eusebius, Epi- 
plianius, nor Jerom, mentions a syllable to authorize even the 
tradition concerning this sepulchre. The earliest notice of it, 
as the tomb of the Virgin, occurs in the writings of Adamna- 
mts, the Irish monk ami abbot of lone, who described it from 
the testimony of Arculfusf in the seventh century, according 
to its present situation. Bede gives also, from Adamnanus, a 
similar account.It is moreover mentioned by John Damas- 
cetms, who lived about the year 720.§ A' sepulchre was 
pointed out to Willibald, twenty years afterward, called the 
“ Tomb of the Virgin,” in the valley, at the foot of Mount 
Olivet.|| Among the Greeks, Andrew of Crete, in the eighth 
century, affirmed that the Virgin lived upon Mount Sion, and 
there died. 4 * It is however presumed, by other writers, that 
she retired with St. John to Ephesus. Pococke, upon the au- 

• On the disputed authenticity of the tradition concerning the sepulchre, Butler 
res's an opinion, that the virgin ended her earthly career at Jerusalem. “Tille 
mont,” lays he, »* and some others, conjecture that she died at Ephesu9; but dome 
think, rather, at Jerusalem-, where, in latter ages, mention is made of her sepul¬ 
chre, cut in a rock at Gethaeroani.” Butler’s Lives of the Saints, vol. viii-p. 17*. 
EiHnh. 1?y». 

t Sanctorum locorum sedtilus frequrntntor aanctus Arrulfus Snort® Mari® eccle 
Siam in valle Josaphat frequentahat. cuju* chipliciter fahrierttac inferior pars sub Is 
pideo tabulate!* mirabili rotunda structura est fnbrir.va ; in cujur orientals parte alta 
riiun hahetur; ad dexterain verft ejus partem, Saiirt* Mari® irn-st saxeum cavum 
sepulchrum. in quo aliquando sepuita pandit ” Adamnau. De Lot. Saner. 
*puil Mabillon. Acta. Sanctor. Oril. Benedict- S®c- 3. Pars. 2. p. 507. L. Par. 1672. 

J Bed*, ex eo, de I.oc. Sanct. p. 602. 

{ Sec Uovbdan (Voy. de la T S. p. 121. Par. 1657.) AKo Quaresmlus, who cites 
the patsage (EJuebJ. T. S, tom. II. p. 246. Antv. 1639.) and candidly states the ar¬ 
guments “contra veritatem sepulcnri," which he h unable, although he endeavours, 
to refute. 

U “ Et in Ilia valle est Eeelesia Sanct® Mari®, et in Ecde*ia eat sapulchrum eju* 

. . Et ihi ornus adsceudit iff Moutem Oliveti. qui est ibi juxta vallem in orientali 

plait*." Vita -8* WillibaJdl aptid Mabillon. Acta Sanctor. Ord. Benedict. Sacr ’ 
■Pari 2. p. 376. L. Par 1673. 

Orat. in UortuU. B. M. Bu:ler*a “ Lives of the Saints," vol vili p. 179. 
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Ihority of certain authors, whom lie has not named, thinks it, 
probable that this sepulchre belonged to Melisendis, queen of 
Jerusalem.* We descended to it by a noble flight of fifty 
marble steps: each of these was twenty feet wide. This com¬ 
modious descent may possibly, have been owing to the notion 
entertained by the empress Helena concerning its origin; but 
the sepulchre itself is of great antiquity. It is the largest of 
all the cri/ptm near Jerusalem. Appropriate chapels, within 
a lofty and spacious vault, distinguish the real or the imagina¬ 
ry tombs of the Virgin Mary, of Joseph, of Anna, and of 
Caiaphas. Struck with wonder, not only in viewing such an 
astonishing effort of human labour, but.iu the consideration 
that history affords no light whatever as to its origin, we came 
afterward to examine it again; but could assign no pro¬ 
bable date for the cera of its construction. It ranks among 
those colossal works which were accomplished by the inhabi¬ 
tants of Asia Minor, of Phoenicia, and of Palestine, in the 
first ages; works which differ from those of Greece, in dis¬ 
playing less of beauty, but more of arduous enterpfize; works 
which remind us,of tjie people rather than the artist; which 
we refer to as mouuments of history, rather than of taste. 

Proceeding tie nee toward the south, along the eastern side 
wf the valley, between the Mount of Olives and Monnt Mo¬ 
riah,} toward the bridge over the KetLron, across which our 
Saviour .is said to have passed in his visit to the garden of 
Gethsemane,}; we came to the Sepulchres of the Patriarchs 
facing that part of Jerusalem where the temple of Solomon 
was formerly erected. The antiquities which particularly 
bear this name are four in number. According to the order 
wherein they occur from north to south, they are severally 
called the sepulchres of Jehosaphat, of Absalom, the cave of 
St. James, and the sepulchre of Zechariah. From the diffi¬ 
culty of conveying any able artist to Jerusalem, and the utter 
impossibility of finding any of the profession there, these 
monuments have never been faithfully delineated. The 

* See “ Pococke's Description of Hie East” vol. Si part 1. p. 22. Load. 1745. 

i The plate eugraved for Doubdan’s work (facing p. 120. of his “ Voyage de la Terre* 
Saint ft,” published at Paris in 1657.) afford# a very accurate representation of the 
situation of the ancient sepulchres along the eastern side of the valley of Jehosa- 
phat. at the foot of the Mount or Olives, facing Jerusalem 

t“ He went forth with his disciples over the brook Kedron, where was a garden, 
into which he entered, and his disciples. And Judas also which betrayed him, knew 
. he plate, for Jesus ofttimes resorted thither with his disciples." John cviii. U l 
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wretched representations given of them in boohs of travels, 
convey no idea adequate to the appearance they exhibit.* 
There is a certain air of grandeur, and of sublimity, express¬ 
ed by their massy structure, by the boldness of their design, 
and by the sombre line prevailing not only over the monu¬ 
ments themselves, but over all the surrounding rocks whence 
they were hewn, which is lost in the minuteness of engraved 
representation.! In order to form the sepulchres of Absalom 
and of Zechariah, tfie solid substance of the mountain has it¬ 
self been cut away; sufficient areas being thereby excavated, 
two monuments of prodigious size appear in the midst; each 
seeming to consist of a single stone, although standing as if 
erected by an architect, and adorned with columns! appearing 
to support the edifice, whereof they are in fact themselves in¬ 
tegral parts ; the whole of each mausoleum being of one en¬ 
tire block of stone. These works may therefore be considered 
as belonging to sculpture rather than to architecture; for, im¬ 
mense as are the tombs, they are sculptured instead of beiti" 
built. The Doric order appears in the capitals of the co” 
lumns: hence it has been inferred, that some persons have 
decorated these places according to the rules of Greek architec¬ 
ture since they were originally constructed ;$ but there is not 
the slightest reason for this conjecture. The columns are of 
that ancient style and character which yet appear anion v the 
works left by Ionian and Dorian colonies in the remains of 
their Asiatic cities; particularly at Telmessus, where even 
the inscriptions denote a period in history long anterior to the 
sera when such a modification of these ancieut structures 
might have taken place. It has uever yet been determined 

* Tlie engravings in Pococke's second volume of his “ Description of the East ” 
I*onrl. 1 74: >, may be considered as affording the most faithful delineation of these 
monuments; but they are by no means adequate to the effect produced by the 
oiiginah. J 

fMons. De Chateaubriand, considering these monuments as designed by Jews 
who had adopted something of the Grecian model, is particularly happy j n de¬ 
scribing the singular taste which resulted from the alliance. “ Hut” (Trstw vol. IT. 
p. 102- Loud. 1811.) “in naturalizing at Jerusalem the architecture of Corinth and 
Athens, the Jews intermixed with it the forms of their peculiar style. The tombs 
In the valley of Jehosaphat display a manifest alliance of the Egyptian and Grecian 
taste From this alliance resulted a heterogeneous kind of monuments, formifig, as it 
were, the link between the pyramids and the partheno n .»» This observation is not 
less remarkable for its truth than for the judicious taste which it displays. 

t“The ornaments of this sepulchre (Absalom's) consist or twenty-four semi 
columns of the Doric order, pot fluted, six on each front of the monument.” Ch'- 
teaubriand’a Travels, vol. II, p. 100. Lond. 1811. 

J See Pococke’s Descript, of the K.ot, vol. LI. Lond. 1?45. Pocor.ke described the 
columns as of the Ionic order, and so designed them According to notes in the an 
thor’s journal, they are Doric; and they are so described by Mods. De Chateau¬ 
briand. Fee Trav. in Greece, Palaest d-c. p. 100. Loud, 1811. 

2L 
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when these sepulchres were hewu, nor by what people.* 
They are a continuation of one vast cemetery, extending- 
along the base of all the mountainous elevations, which sur¬ 
round Jerusalem upon its southern and eastern sides; and 
their appearance alone, independently of every other considera¬ 
tion, denotes the former existence of a numerous, flourishing, 
and powerful people. To relate the legends of the monks 
concerning these places would be worse than silence, even if 
they had not often been told before. The “ Sepulchre of Jc- 
hosaphat and the '■'■Cave of St. James," are smaller works, 
of the same nature with the monuments ascribed to Absalmn 
and Zechariah. All of them contain apartments and recepta¬ 
cles for the dead, hewn in the same marvellous manner. Jo¬ 
sephus mentions a monument erected by Absalom ; but he de¬ 
scribes it as a marble Sleli, distant two stadia from Jerusalem.! 
The same, however, is said in Scripture to have borne the 
name of “ Absalom's Place," in the beginning of the eleveuth 
century before the Christian rera.j; A very extraordinary 
circumstance concerning the two principal sepulchres is, that, 
at present, there is no perceptible entrance to the interior. 
The only way of gaining admittance to that of Absalom is 
through a bole recently broken for the purpose; and to that of 
Zechariah, although the Jews pretend to a secret knowledge 
of some such opening, there is no entrance of any kind. 
After viewing these monuments, having now examined all the 
antiquities to the south and east of Jerusalem, we crossed the 
bed of the torrent Kedron by the bridge before mentioned: 
then, ascending to the city by a very steep hill, on which tra¬ 
dition relates that St. Stephen was stoned, we made the cir¬ 
cuit of the walls upon the northern and western side; and, 
hav'mg found nothing remarkable, entered by the gate of 
Jaffa. 

The streets of Jerusalem are cleaner than those of any 
other town in the Levant; though, like all of them, they aie 
very narrow. The houses are lofty; and, as no wiudows ap- 

* Mens. De Ch&teanbrUnd places them among the Greek and Roman monuments 
of Pagan times (See Trav. vol. II. p. 95) erected by the Jews. *• If I were rc 
quired,'' says he, (1 bid. p. IQt) “ to fix pre wisely the age in whhb these mausoleums 
were erected, I should place it about the time of the alliance between the Jews and 
the Lacedemonians under the first Maccabees.” 

t Anliq. lib vii. cap. 9. Colon. 1691. 

} “Kow Absalom, in his lifetime, had taken and reared up for himself a pillar, 
which is in the king’s dale; for he said, I have no son to keep up my name in remem¬ 
brance*. and he called the pillar after his own name, and it is caHed, unto this day. 
Absalom’s place.” 2 Sam. xviii, 18. 
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pear on any of the lower stories, ami those above are latticed, 
the passage seems to be between blank walls. We visited the 
bazars, or shops, which are in a most unwholesome situation, 
being covered over, and, to all appearance, a nursery for eve¬ 
ry species of contagion. Hardly any thing was exposed for 
sale ; the various articles of commerce were secreted, through 
fear of Turkish rapacity. Our inquiry after medals was not 
attended with any success; but an Armenian produced a very 
fine autique gem, a carneliau deeply iutagliated, representing 
a beautiful female head decorated with a laurel chaplet. He 
asked a piastre for it, smiling at the same time, as if he thought 
it not worth a pard. Upon being paid bis demand, he threw 
down the gem, eagerly seizing the money, aud burst into at 
immoderate fit of laughter. 

On the following morning, July the eleventh, we left Jeru¬ 
salem by the gate of Damascus, ou the northwest side, to view 
the extraordinary burial place erroneously called the “•sepul¬ 
chres of the kings oj Judah” distant about a mile from the 
walls. This place does not exhibit a single sepulchral cham¬ 
ber, as iu the instances so lately described, but a series of sub¬ 
terraneous chambers, extending iu different directions, so as to 
form a sort of labyrinth, resembling the still more wonderful 
example lying westward of Alexandria in Egpyt, by some call¬ 
ed the “ sepulchres of the Ptolemies.” Each chamber con¬ 
tains a certain number of receptacles for dead bodies, not be¬ 
ing much larger than our coffips, but having the more regular 
form of oblong parallelograms ; thereby differing from the or¬ 
dinary appearance presented in the sepulchral crypts of this 
couutry, where the soros, although of the same form, is gene¬ 
rally of very considerable size, and resembles a large cistern. 
The taste manifested in the interior of these chambers seems 
also to denote a later period in the history of the arts : the 
skill and neatness visible iu the carving is admirable, and 
there is much of ornament displayed in several parts of the 
work.* We observed also slabs of marble, exquisitely sculp¬ 
tured ; these we had uever seen iu the burial places before 
mentioned. The entrance is by an open court, excavated in 
a stratum of white limestone, like a quarry. It is a square of 
thirty yards. Upon the western side of this area appears the 

*“ Opus verfc singulure, magna indu^trio, admirabile visti, dignnmque Remits sepul 
tfhrli. Neque vero crediderim huic simile, nut vetustius toto orhn terrarum reive- 
rlri posse.” Joannes Zuallnrdus, aptidJ B. N'illtttyandunr, V:d. Q iarenn. EJucW* 
T S. lib. v? c. 0. 1G:'9. 
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inouili of a cavern, twelve yards wide, exhibiting, over lh<: 
entrance, an architrave with a beautifully sculptured frieze. 
Entering this cavern, and turning to the left, a second 
architrave appears above the entrance to another cavern, but 
so near to the floor of the cave as barely to admit the passage 
of a mau’s body through the aperture. We lighted some wax 
tapers, and here descended into the first chamber. In the 
sides of it were other square openings, like door frames, offer¬ 
ing passages to yet interior chambers. In one of these we 
found the operculum of a white marble coffin :* this was entire- 
Ij covered with the richest and most beautiful sculpture, but, 
like all the other sculptured work about the place, it represent¬ 
ed nothing of the human figure, nor of any animal, but consist¬ 
ed entirely of foliage and flowers, and principally of the leaves 
and branches of the vine. 

As to the history of this most princely place of burial, we 
shall find it difficult to obtain much information. That it was 
not what its name implies, is very evident; because the sepul¬ 
chres of the kings of Judah were in Mount Sion. The 
most probable opinion is maintained by Pococke.f who consi¬ 
dered it as the sepulchre of Helena, queen of Adiabene. De 
Chateaubriand has since adopted Pococke’s opinion.} But 
both these writers, speaking of the pyramids mentioned by Jo¬ 
sephus at Heleua’s monument,? have overlooked the testimony* 
of Ensebius upon the subject, and of his commentator Valesi- 
tis. According to Eusebius,[| conspicuous pillars, rather than 
pyramids, i'THaai aia®aneix, denoted, in his time, the site of 
Helena’s burial place: and it may be urged, that SUlae** are 
indeed very appropriate characteristics of the exterior of an 


*This is engraved in Le Bruyn’s Travels. See plate facing p. 185. tom. II. Voy. 
au Levant. Paris, 1725. 

j Description of the East, vol. II. p. 20. Loud. 1745. See the plan of these se¬ 
pulchres, beautifully engraved io the fifth plate of that-volurae. 

t See Trav. in Greece, Palaest. fee- vol. II. p. 106. Load. 1811. 

f Joseph. Antiq. lib. xx. c. 2. Colon. 1691. 

*||Tftr 71 toi 'EAivrjJ -n* 5 n xal o <ruy r /pa(pibt «roin<raro pvnuuv, ffrnAat 

Aia(paviTt iv rpocumi'oi* ftcfawrai toj vuv AfAfas* rov 6i ’A5iaf3nvwv tSvots afim 
i7i\tvtrai iXtytro. “ Ceterum Helenae illus cujus mentio fit ft Josepbo, illustres 
etiamnum extant cipp* in suburbiia Hierosolymorum, quae motato nomine nunc 
Klia appellatur.- eamque Adiabenorum reginam fuisse perhibent.” Euaebii Hist- 
cl. lib. ii. C. 12. p. 50. Paris, 1659. 

*-#The reader is requested to examine the observations concerning sepulchral pi!- 
’.;lrs, pp. 1,0, 10 . of the author’s account Of the Greek Marbles at Cambridge; to 
which he is now able to add the following remarks from Valesius. “ In hoc Lusebii 
oco <rr?iXai sunt cohmmae. seu cippi sepulchrales in quibua humatorum nomina per- 
scribebantur. De hfescholiastes Ariatnphanis in Eqaitibus et in Avibus. Earum 
*«us etiam anud Romanos. Nam Dio, in lib. 67. de funebri cena, art crXXuv ra(po*i$'. 
fKO< 7 - t u <r®wv rapicrrvfft t 6 n 6tyna y outoo txowav. Idem in lib. 69 de equ* 
Rorjsthenis sepulchro eandera vocem usurpat. In veteribus glossis o-tuXti eippus 
: edditur. C’Lcero in libro 5 da Icgibus columnis dixit, ubi agU de sep^Lria. Cl* 
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ancient sepulchre, anil more reconcilable with the account o£ 
their subsequent disappearance. Valesius,* commenting upon 
these words of Eusebius, is at a loss to reconcile the stSlae 
with the pyramids noticed by the Jewish Historian. “.Twice,”" 
says he, “ does Josephus, in the same book, call them Monu¬ 
ments Rufinus uses the word sepulchre ; and Je- 

romf calls it a mausoleum, which still existed in bis time.” 

Valesius then proceeds to cite Pausauias 4 who, speaking of 

the two most memorable sepulchres that were known, mentions 
those of Mausolus in Caria, and that of Helena in Judaea. 
But Villalpandus uotiees a pyramid yet visible at these caves;§ 
meaning, probably, a pillar with a pyramidal summit. Jose¬ 
phus describes the sepulchre of Helena as being to the north 
of the city ;|| and although he mentions the “ Royal Caves” 
immediately after the notice of Helena’s Sepulchre, the cir¬ 
cumstance of his allusion to the pyramids at the latter ,** 1 
one of which, actually seen byr VillalpandusJt having since 
■liappeared, and thereby warranted the possible annihilation 
of the other two, is deemed sufficient by Poeoeke to identify 
the place alluded to by the Jewish historian. Indeed, it seems 
evident, that by the “ Royal Caves ” nothing more is intended 
by Josephus titan the regal Sepulchre of Helena he had before 
mentioned; thus repeated under a different appellation. “ The 
third wall,” says he,JJ “ began at the tower Hippicus; whence 


menu Alcxandrinus in Ilbro 6 . Stromat. scritit Hipparchum Pytbogorcum eo quod 
arcaua maghdri evnlg&sset, f 1 collegio ej»5Ctura fuisse, et cippum ei posit urn fuissn 
tanquom mortuo, *al rrftkqv ijr’ aurep 7 ivUr9cu, OIA NEKP&!.” raltsii AnnoL 
in lib. ii. Hist. Eccl. Euseb. p. 33. Ibid. 

* UbUupra. 

i Hieronymus in oratione de obitu Paulae. 

1 I’ausan. in Arcadicia. Vid. cap. xvi. p. 633. Ed. Xyland. Lips. 1696. 

•; Vid. Johan. Baptist, Viilalpaiid. tom. III. Apparatus Jib. iii. cap. J. et io sua Ar„- 
tintiae Jerusalem Descriptione. 

|| Josephus I)e Reii Jnid. lib. vi. c. 6. Colon. 1691. 

<5* IVievoj3a£oi rdi-Tf ixcfvns #ora, xai t& t3 a5c\(p3 wiii'l/tu t(s 'IipoadAujia 8d- 
stai Trpocrirajjfv iv TaD rrupapi.o-iVj as n jirirnp ■a7fo - *fi>6.«i tpiD tov dtpiOpiov ipfa 
crraiia tm t G>v 'IfpooffAujjiTuiv TrdXtwr dirix^cw. “ Monnbabazus itutem ossa ejus et 
IVatissui uiisit Hierosolyma. condenda in extructis ab ipsa pyramidibus tribus uume- 
♦o,tertinab urbe Hleroso]ymiuna,stadio dissitis.” Joseph, Antiq, Jib. xx. c. 2. p 
689. Colon. 1691. 

■|j See Pococke, •• Descript, of the East,” vol II. p. 20. Lond. J745. 

tt Tcp to 1 rip 5i dpxn 6 'linrixir *\Sp 7 or, $9tv nbcp* Bopfi'a xX.paTo* xaTanrwoy 
itrl t»iv ^-'-.(pivov Tr 0 p 7 ov, firma *a5flw)v dvrixpu 'Ekivrif |ivrin*>'tov ’ASia^TivTi 
BatriAU hv aOtri, ’I^dra (JacriAiu* jivim?' xai 5ia mAat'uv paoiAixuv nuxuvofiivc* 
ixiuirTiTj f,uv 7 wviai'« jrCp 7 cp xard tj t 8 rvatpi'Jf TrpoaaYopiuonfvuv jivfyia. 
•> Tertio autem muro ioitlumdabat turns Hippica, unde versus Borealem iractum 
sese extenJens ad turrim usque Psephinam, deinde protendens sese ex adverso 
monument i Heleuae, qua Adiabenorum regina erat et Izatae regis mater et per- 
s nelurruas regias in longum ductus aectebatur quidern in aogulari turri prope menu* 
mentumi'ullouis dictum.” Joseph! de Bell. Jud. lib. v. cnp. 4 tom. II. p. 22S~ 
Ed. Havercampi, 1726. 
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extending to the north, to the tower Fsephinus; theo reaching 
onward, opposite to the sepulchres of Helena, queen of Adia- 
bene, and mother of king Izates; and being prolonged by the 
Boyal Caves (i. e. crypt* of Helena’s sepulchres) it bent, with 
a tower at the corner, Dear the mooumeut called the Fuller’s.” 
The historiair, iu this passage, is not necessarily referring to 
two distinct places of burial: the Sepulchre of Helena," and 
the “ Royal Caves," are, in all probability, only different names 
of the same place, Kothing seems to have excited more sur¬ 
prise than the doors of these chambers, of which Maundrell 
published a very particular description.* Only one remained 
hanging in his time. “ It consisted of A plank of stone, about 
six inches in thickness, carved so as to resemble a piece of 
wainscot. This turned upon two hinges, which were of the 
same entire piece of stone with the door.” Maundrell after¬ 
ward explains the method by which this work was accomplish¬ 
ed.! The same sort of door exists among the sepulchres at 
Telmessus, and is described in a former part of this volume.J 
But the ancients possessed the art of being able to close these 
doors in such a manner, that no oue could have access to the 
sepulchres who was not acquainted with the secret method «f 
opening them, unless by violating the sepulchre, and forcing 
a passage through their stone pamtels. This has been done by 
the moderns, in some instances, at Telmessus, with a view Co 
rifle the tombs; and the doors, though broken, still remaia 
dosed, with their hinges unimpaired. Pausanias, describing 
die Sepulchre of Helena at Jerusalem, mentions^ this contri¬ 
vance : “ It was\o contrived, that the door of the sepulchre, 
which was of stone, aud similar in all respects to the sepulchre 
itself, could never be.opened, except upon the return of the 
same day and hour in each succeeding year: it then opened of 

* Journ. from Alep, to Jerus, p. 77. Oxf. 1721. 

f Ibid. p. 76. 

j Sec chap. VIH* 

? 'Eppaioir 5t 'EXivn* 7 iM'aiiwr Imxuplcu ripos icriiv iv XoMjwt* V 
ti tSaqx* xari(3a\tv 6 -Tafia,wv j3acnAar jujinxttvnTaf 6* iv t< 3 td^a rri» fopar 
cfiot’cdi irdvra Jaav tw Talpw Aiflivn*', mb irp6jiyov ip-avotyio-flai npiv fiv rniipav n 
«d vet JJpav to Irci inayayn yvv aunSv i6rt 5i Cfr5 fxivR rS MBXavT>/iaTOi dvoixSiTtra 
vat ovi rroXu ljnax°^ a <rowx*ti'(T&T» $»’ 6X(yr\s. tStov piv 5n firw tov Jl dMov 
xpdwv dioifcu jriipuii&os, dvotjfcu fi i'J ovx av, Mra^tts di auTni *pdr*p<Jv $i a(6nws. 

• » >;t apud Hebraeos in Solymorum urbe, quam Rotnaoorum Imperator fu/iditua ex- 
cidit Helcnae indigenae mulieris sepulchrum miri operis eat, in eo enim ostium f»- 
brt' etturn est e marmore, uti ceterae aepulchri partes, id anni stato die, atque hor*j, 
occuito maclnnae cujusdam rootu aperitur: neque ita multo post occluditur, quod si 
alio tempore aperire conatus fueris, effringas faciilus. quam ulla vi retludM.*’ Ft« 
sau. is Arcad, cap. xvl p. t3& edit. Kuhaii. T p. 1696. 
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Hbi lf, by means of the mechanism alon^; and after a short inter¬ 
val closed again. Sucli was the case at the time stated: had 
yon tried to open it at any other time, you would not have 
succeeded, but have broken it first, in the attempt.” Pausa- 
nias here evidently alludes to the art thii3 possessed, and to a 
door like that which Maundrell has described as belonging to 
this sepulchre. When doors of this kind were once closed, it 
rvas not very probable that any one would attempt to open 
them by violeuce ; although certain instances did occur of the 
plunder of tombs, as iu the example afforded by Josephus in 
the history of Herod.* But such conduct was always con- 
sidered to be, in a very high degree, impious ;f and the super¬ 
stition mentioned by Quaresmius, as recorded by Livy,J which- 
considered a ruined sepulchre an ill omen; must have tended, 
together with the veneration in which tombs were held, 
toward their constant preservation. 

After leaving these tombs, we again made the circuit of the 
whole city, keeping as close to the wails as possible, and re¬ 
maining all the while on horseback. In this manner we were 
exactly one hour and a half employed, from the time we left 
the gate of Damascus until we returned to it agaiu, our horses 
proceeding at a foot’s pace. When we regained the city, we 
waited upon the governor, to thank him for the civilities we- 
had received. Upon this occasion we used all the interest we 
had with him, by means of Djczzar Pacha’s owu interpreter, 
to obtain admission into the mosque of the temple of Solomon, 
or mosque erected upon the site of that temple by the Caliph 
Omar, in the seventh ceulury.§ He entreated us not to urge 
the request, saying his own life' would certainly be required as 
the price of our admission : we were therefore compelled to 
rest satisfied with the interesting view it afforded from his win¬ 
dows, which regarded the area of the temple. The sight was 
so grand, that we did not hesitate in pronouncing it the most 
magnificent piece of architecture in the Turkish empire; and, 
considered externally, far superior to the Mosque of Saint 
Sophia in Constantinople. By the sides of the spacious area 
in which it stands, are certain vaulted remains: these plainly 

* Josepbua, lib. XV). Aotiq. C. 11. Colon. 1691. 

+ Quod el apud priseos, aepulcbruro dirutum fulsse, res Tuit habits thali otnims, 
ntWtaturLmus, ct Alexander enn'eiso sermone retulit; Hannibali, fnquit, cuto^x 
Italia Africam peteret, sepulchrum (Uruptum atnpifrum ffcrale.” Qu*re;m Elucid 
T. S. lib- 8* Alltv. 1*39. 

j A. 1X 637. 
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•lenotc ihe masonry of (he ancients; and evidence may be 
adduced to prove that they belonged to the foundations of 
Solomon’s Temple. We observed also that reticulated stucco, 
which is commonly considered as an evidence of Roman work. 
Phocas believed the whole space surrounding this building to 
be the aucieut area of the temple ;* and Golius, in his notes 
upon the Astronomy of Alfergaucs,t says, the whole founda¬ 
tion of the original edifice remained.! As to the mosque it¬ 
self, there is no buildiog at Jerusalem that can be compared 
with it, either in beauty or riches. The lofty saraceuic pomp 
so nobly displayed in the style of the building ; its numerous 
arcades; its capacious dome, w ith all the stately decorations of 
the place; its extensive area, paved and variegated with the 
choicest marbles ;§ the extreme neatness observed in every 
avenue toward it; and, lastly, the sumptuous costume observa¬ 
ble in the dresses of all the eastern devotees, passing to and 
from the sanctuary, make it altogether one of the finest sights 
ihe Mahometans have to boast. 

We afterward visited tbe Greek and Armenian convents. 
The former consists of many separate establishments, which,' 
though small, are well supported. The Armenian Monastery 
is well worth seeing, being the largest in Jerusalem; it is 
maintained in a degree of splendor, accompanied at the same time 
with neatness, cleanliness, and order, very surprising-in this 
part of the world; and particularly so, because every thing 
belonging to it is Oriental. The Patriarch makes his appear¬ 
ance in a flow ing vest of silk, instead of a Monkish habit, and 
every thing around him bears the character of eastern magnifi- 
cei.ce. He receives his visiters in regal stateliness; sitting 
amidst clouds of incense, and regaling them with all the luxuries 
of a Persian Court. We conversed with him for some time, 
and were much struck with his polislied maimers and sensible 
conversation. lie seemed to be quite as well aware of what 
was passing in the western world, as if he had regularly re- 

*'Ev to djx ai V fonri&t* fftpianu/ia vaS Jui/va rfi LoXojxwvrof 8«wpSjiivos. And- 
again, in another part of the same chapter, *E£w0fv tS vaS «<w TrfptaitXicv 
ptya AiMcttwtov tJ jraXaov, ut oTjiai, t« M* 7 aXa va5 Sa-rffov. Pkocce Descript. 
T. S. cap. 14 . Cohn. 1653 . 

f Alferganes, Alfragan, or Alfergani, flourished about the year 800, of our aer«» 
tSolius, Professor of Mat hematics at Leyden, published the third and b»st transla¬ 
tion or his writings, in 1669 See Lalande’s Astronomy, tom. I. p 122. Paris, 1792. 

Totum antiqul sacri fundum.” 

J ’Eyrif xal ixror, iroiiaAou pappdpoir, xat -4^nip7<Ti v i7>caX\nv(Spmj. “ lntus ex- 
teriusque varifs marmoribus, et teneUato opere con<Jeco^atUIB. ,, Phocae Descript 
T S cap. 1:. C«lojr. 1655. 
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reived the gazettes of Europe, and had himself figured in the 
cabinets of its princes.* The approaching downfall of the 
Turkish empire is an event which of course every reflecting 
mind must contemplate with eager anticipation ; and every 
means conducive to this end is hailed as an instrument in the 
hand of God. Whether the armies of France or the fleets of 
England occasion signs of its approximation, the universal 
church of Syria, howsoever distributed and divided by sects— 
Armenians, Georgians, Greeks, Abyssinians, Copts, Nestorians, 
Catholics, Syrians, Druses, Maronites, together with all dis- 
tioctions'of Jewish worshippers, Samaritans, Karaites, Rab- 
biuists—are ready to bestow upon them their praises and their 
blessings. Thus, if a Frenchman arrive in Jerusalem, as in 
the recent iostance ofDe Chateaubriand, they talk to him of 
the victories of Bounaparte, and the prowess of Frenchmen in 
the Holy Land, as if they were preaching for a new crusade. 
If an Englishman, they lavish commendations and benedictions 
upoD the heroes of the British Navy; dwelling with enthusi¬ 
asm upon the exploits of Nelson at Aboukir; upon those of 
Sir Sidney Smith at Acre; and upon the glorious fate of the 
lameuted Abercrombie. 

* A monk at the convent of St. Saha, near the Dead Sea, l>egan to reveal to Mop* 
I)e Chateaubriand "tkc scents of the court of'Rutsia." See Trar. vot. 1 pn 405, v 
i.OOd. 18 Ji 
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CHAr. XVIII. 

THE HOLY LAND.—JERUSALEM, TO BETHLE- 
HEM, JAFFA, AND ACRE. 

Journey to Bethlehem—Singular Example of dexterity in a 
Goat—View of Bethlehem—Prospect of the Dead Sea — 
Erroneous notions entertained of this Lake—Cause of those 
Opinions—Authors by whom it is described—Precautions 
upon entering Bethlehem—Descent into the Valley — Criti¬ 
cal Examination of a Passage in Josephus — David’s Well — 
Interesting Circumstances connected with its History — An¬ 
tiquity of Eastern Wells—Account <f Bethlehem—Tomb of 
Rachel — Caverns—Terebinthine Vale—Valley of Jeremiah 
—Vegetable Productions—A rabs — Bethoor •— Raina — His¬ 
tory of that City — St. George of Dicspolis—Ravages caused 
by the Plague — Jaffa—Improbability of the supposed Mas¬ 
sacre by Buonaparte—Ancient History of Jaffa—Voyage 
along the Coast — Caesarea—Return to Acre. 

When we bad seen all, and much more than is 'worth no¬ 
tice, in Jerusalem ; and had obtained from the superior of the 
Franciscan Monastery the usual certificate given to pilgrims,'' 
of the different places we had visited in the Holy Land; we 
prepared for our departure. The worthy friars, who had 
treated us with very great attention, finding that we were de¬ 
termined to go to Bethlehem, where the plague then raged 
with fatal violence, told us, with expressions of regret, that 
they could not again receive us, if we persisted in our inten¬ 
tion., We therefore took leave of them, resolved at all events 
to see the place of our Saviour’s nativity, and then continue 
our journey to Jaffa, without entering Jerusalem in our re¬ 
turn. 

Upon our road, we met an Arab with a goat, which lie led 
about the country to exhibit, in order to gain a livelihood for 
itself and its owner. He had taught this animal, while he ac- 

* This certificate entitles persons of the Greek church to the title of hadgi. It isa 
CLrous document, nod has therefore been preserved for the appendix to this volume 
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companierl its movements with a song, to mount upon little cy¬ 
lindrical blacks of wood, placed successively one above the 
other, and iu shape resembling the diceboxes- belonging to a 
backgammon table. In this manner the goat stood, first upon 
the top of one cylinder, then upon the top of two, and after¬ 
ward of three, four, five, and six, until it remained balanced 
upon the summit of them all, elevated several feet from the 
ground, and with its fore feet collected upon a single point, 
without throwing down the disjointed fabric whereon it stood. 
The practice is very ancient. It is also noticed by Sandys.* 
Nothing can show more strikingly the tenacious footing pos¬ 
sessed by this quadruped upon the jutty points and crags of 
rocks; and the circumstance of its ability to remain thus poised 
may render its appearance less surprising, as it is sometimes 
seen in the Alps, and ill all mountainous countries, with hard¬ 
ly any place for its feet upon the sides, and by the brink of 
most tremendous precipices.f The diameter of the upper 
cylinder, on which its four feet ultimately remained until 
the Arab had ended his ditty, was only two inches ; and the 
length of each cylinder was six inches. The most curious 
part of the performance occurred afterward; for the Arab, to 
convince us of the animal’s attention to the turn of the air, in¬ 
terrupted the tie capo: as ofen as he did this, the goat tottered, 
appeared uneasy, and, upon his becoming suddenly silent in 
the middle of his song, it fell to the ground. 

After travelling for about an hour, from the time of our leav¬ 
ing Jerusalem, we came in view of Bethlehem, and halted to 
enjoy the interesting sight. The town appeared covering the 
ridge of a hill on the southern side of a deep and extensive 
valley, and reaching from east to west; the most conspicuous 
object being the monastery, erected over the cave of the na¬ 
tivity, in the suburbs and upon the eastern side. The battle¬ 
ments and walls of this building seemed like those of a vast 
fortress. The Dead Sea below, upon our left, appeared so 

* Sandys saw this in Grand Cairo. “ There are in this city, and have beene of lon^, 
a sort of people that do pot their livings by shewing of feates with birds and beasts, 
exceeding therein all such as have bin famous amongst us .... - I have seen then* 
make both dogs amJgoates to set their foure feet on a tittle turned pillar of wood, about 
a foot high, and no broader at the end than the palm of a hand: climbing from one to 
two set on the top of one another; and so t lie third and fourth; and there turne about 
as often as their masters would bid them.” Sandys’ Travels, p. 126. Loud. 163/. 

t “ On the cliifs above hung a few goats; one of them danced, and scratched an 
ear with its hind foot, in a place where I would not have stood stock 6till 
For all beneath the moon.” 

" Gray’s Letter to Wharton,” p 375. Memoirs by Ma:on, Loud. 1775- 
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near to us, that we thought we could have rode thither in a 
very short space of time. Still nearer stood a mountain upon 
its western shore, resembling, in its form, the cone of Vesuvius, 
near Naples, and having also a crater upon its top, which was 
plainly discernible. The distance, however, is much greater 
than it appears to be; the magnitude of the objects beheld in 
this fine prospect causing them to appear less remote than they 
really are.* The atmosphere was remarkably clear and se¬ 
rene ; but we saw none of those clouds of smoke, which, by 
some writers, are said to exhale from the surface of lake As- 
phaltites, nor from any neighbouring mountain. Every thing 
about it was, in the highest degree, grand and awful. Its deso¬ 
late, although majestic features, are well suited to the tales 
related concerning it by the inhabitants of the country, who 
all speak of it with terror, seeming to shrink from the narrative 
of its deceitful allurements and deadly influence. “ Beautiful 
fruit,” say they, “grows upon its shores, which is no 
sooner touched, than it becomes dust and bitter ashes.” In ad¬ 
dition to its physical horrors, the region around is said to be 
more perilous, owing to the ferocious tribes wandering upon 
the shores of the lake, than any other part of the Holy Land. A 
passion for the marvellous has thus affixed, for ages, false 
characteristics to the suhlimest associations of natural scenery 
in the whole world; for, although it be uow known that the waters 
of this lake, instead of proving destructive of animal life, 
swarm with myriads of fishes;f that, iusteafl of falling victims 
to its exhalations, certains birdsj make it their peculiar resort; 
that shells abound upon its shores;? that the pretended “fruit, 
containing ashes,” is as natural and as admirable a production 
of nature as the rest of the vegetable kingdom ;|| that bodies 


* It pleasing to confirm, by actual observation, the strong internal evidences of 
r lie genuineness of Sandy s’ narrative. These were his remarks upon the same spot. 
“ From this ridge of bits, the Dead Sea doth appeare as if neere at hand: but not 
so found by the traveller; lor that those high declining mountaines are not to be di¬ 
rectly descended.” Sandys’Travels, p. 176. Lond. 1637. 

f “ About midnight I heard a noise upon the take The Retblehemites told me 
that it proceeded from legions of small fish, which come and leap about upon the 
spore.” De CligLteaubriand’s Travels, vol. I p. 411. Lond. 1811. # 

tSee MaundreTs Journey, p. 84. Oxf 1721. There were many lakes where the 
same fable was relate ! of birds falling dead in flying over them. A lake of this na¬ 
ture was called Avernus, i. e. Aorncs, mit/iovi birds. Reland refutes the fable, a3 
applied to the Lake Asplialtites. “ Quod vero quidara scribunt aves supra lacum 
hunc volautes necari, nunc quidem certe experientise repugnat.” l’alaest. Illust 
lib. i. cap. 38- Utr. ITU. 

6 See Mpundrell, IJasselquist, etc. 

II It is the fruit or the Solanvm Mtlongcna. Hasselquist found it in abundance near 
the Dead Sea, When tbe fruit is attacked by an insect (Tcnthredofi the inside turns 
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Muk or float in il, according to the proportion of their gravity 
to the gravity of the Hater;' that its vapours are not more 
insalubrious than those of any ode,, lake ;f that innumerable 
Arabs people the neighbouring district notwithstanding ail 
these facts are now well established, even the latest authors 
by whom it is meutioued, and one among the number, from 
whose writings some of these truths have been derived, con¬ 
tinue to fill their descriptions with imaginary horrors,§ and 
ideal phantoms, which, though less substantial than the " black 
perpendicular rocks”, aroaud it, “ cast their ..lengthened sha¬ 
dows over the waters of the Dead Sca. , '(| The ancients, as 
it, is observed by the traveller now alluded to,** were much 
better acquainted with il titan are the moderns : and, it may 
be added, the time is near at hand, when it will be more phi¬ 
losophically cxaimneddt The present age is. not that in 
which, countries so situated can long continue unexplored' 
The thirst of knowledge, and the love of travel, have attain¬ 
ed to such a pitch, that every portion of the globe will be 
ransacked for their gratification. Indeed, oue of the advan¬ 
tages der'ty< d from the present perturbed stale of nations.is 
that of diti:cting die observation of enlightened travellers to 
regions, they probably would pot otherwise have noticed. 

to dust; the Akin onljKvemaining entire, anti of a beautiful colour. See Ilasselqufst'x 
Trav. [». 2J8. IjOii-i . J/Uti. j ., ,, 

• Dt* Chateaubriand's Travels, ml. 1. p 416. T.nnd. ibli This author gives (Ik. 
jrMUl) the analysts of its waters, being the'result-of an experiment made (a linn- 
don, upon iibotUe of it^ brought liptne by Mr Cordon. Its specific gravity is 1,211. 
ft b perfectly transparent, and contains the following substances, in The under own- 
tfouud proportions; . 

M il t int ofliine.a.SJSfl 

• M»2iic*ia .... . • 10 . 24 ? 

tinda .... . ■ . 10.3C0 

Sulphat of lime ... 1 ,054 


i.’;,5S0 Ju 100. 

t M The pestilential vapours said toi'-*ue from Sts boiom are reduced to a strong 
tmell of sea-water, H De Clmteaubnaud’s Travels, vol I. p 4lfi. Loud. 1811. 

t Ibid. 417. 

$ ** A 4»mal sound proceeded from the* lake of death, like the stilled clamours 
of the people multiplied iu its waters l !!” luid. p. 413. 

|l Ibid. p. 407. 

** Ibid. p. 4IS. 

tt The present stale of Europe lias J rive ft many travellers toward this part of Asia, 
plited with every endowment requisite tor the undertaking. Tuose who shall first 
to ike us acquainted with the natural history and productions of this extraordinary 
and unfrequented region, will he amply rewarded for their enterprise. Such travel¬ 
lers will of course h ive learned to deride the idle rumours circulated concerning the 
country. Even the danger to be apprehended front the Arabs, may, with proper 
precaution.he avoided. While this is writing, labourers art in the’vineyard, and 
the harvest is begun. A Seetzen and u IJurckhun't have explored the country, 
anJ they will not return without due proofs of their industry. Hut let es also hope 
that some of our own countrymen, from the manlier of those now travelling in th» 
ea-t, will contribute their portion toward the illustration of regions so little known' 
to the geographer and Urn philosopher. 
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, Reland, in ltis account of Lake Asphaitites,* after insert* 
ing copious extracts from Galen concering the properties and 
quality of the water, and natural history, proceeds to ac¬ 
count for the strange fables that have prevailed with regard 
to. its deadly influence, by showing that certain of the ancients 
counfounded this lake with another, bearing the same appel¬ 
lation of Asphaitites (which signifies nothing more than bitu¬ 
minous')^ near Babylon; and that they attributed to it quali¬ 
ties which propeily belonged to the Babylonian waters.! An 
account of the properties of the Babylonian lake occurs in 
the writings of Vitruvius,? of Pliny,|| of Athrnteus,** and of 
Xjplulinus dt from their various testimony it is evident that all 
the phseuomena supposed to belong to the lake Asphaitites, 
near Babylon, were, from the similarity of their names, ulti¬ 
mately considered as the uatural characteristics of the Judaean 
lake; the two Asphaitites being confounded-!! Tlius, when 
Dioscorides, extolling the Bitumen Judaicum above all others 
adds, that it is also found in Babylon,?? he is evidently refer¬ 
ring to the bituminous sources mentioned by Diodorus Sicu- 
lus.|jl| The Arabian geographers, and among these Jbn Idris,*** 
admitted all the fabulous opinions concerning the Dead Sea, 
which were found in the writings of the Greeks and Romans. 
According to them, no animal found iu other waters existed 
here. Among the numerous asserters of the remarkable spe¬ 
cific gravity of the water, almost every ancient author may 
be included, by whom the lake has been mentioned; this is 


* Falsst. tllust. lib. II. Cap. 38. tom. 1 p 238 Traj. Bat. 1714. 
f “ Mare raortuura, in quo nihil pole rat esse vitale, et mare amaris3imum, quod 
Graeci Atyvnv ’Ao-fpoii.'mv, id est, Stannum bituminis, vocant,” Hieron. in Comm, 
id Ezek. xlvii. 

^4“ Credo itaque conludiase quosdam veterum hunc laetira Aspbaltitem cum alio 
lacu ejusdetn nwninla circa Babylonem, et uni tribuisse quod alteri tribuendum fue- 
rht.” Fairest. 1 (lint. tom. I. p. 244. 
i Vilruv. lilr. vUi.cap. 3- Amst. 1649. 

H Plin. Mb. xxxv. cap. 15. tom. III. pp 459, 480. L. Bat. 1635. 

** Athen. lib: if cap. 5. L. Bat. 1612 . 

A-fi XipliUio. in Epitome Dionis, p.252. 

U “ Ha (Juod de lacu AsphalUte Babyloni® fnma ferebatur, de hoc lacu Asphaltite 
Jude* namrimt, etduos hos Incus coofuderunt.” Relaud. Pal. 111. lib. i. tom I. c 
38. p. 245. Traj Bat. 1714. . 

to I)ioacoride3 de Re ftrje.liea, Mb. I. cap. 99. Francof. 1598. 

’ll.. ,-.. xi _ D«0.' f x;(rra 

sane 


rationis meretur bituminis copia ilia exsudaotis, &c.” Diodor. Sic. lib. ii. cap. 12 
A mat. 1746. . . .... . 

*a* “ Appellaturautem mare roortuum, qina nihil in quo amma est ibi invenittir. 
nec piscis, nec reptile, nec aliud quidpiam quod in reliquls aquia generarisolet " 
Vid Test. Geor;r. Aral), in Rel. Pal. Must. lib. i. cap. 38. lom l. p. 2\9, etc 
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noticed by Aristotle;* and it can hardly be doubted but that 
their testimonies have some foundation in reality. Maundrell, 
ATToriTHE, as he is emphalicallywiyled by Reland,f is en¬ 
titled to implicit confidence in this, as in all other matters, 
where lie speaks from his own practical observation. “ Being 
willing,” says he,;}: “ to make an experiment of its strength, I 
went into it, and found it bore up my body in swimming with 
nn uncommon force. But as for that relation of some authors, 
that men wading into it were buoyed up to the top as soon as 
they go as deep as the navel, 1 found it, upon experiment, 
not true.” There is scarcely a single ancient geographer 
who has not mentioned something concerning this inland sea. 
Josephus, Julius Africmuis, and Pausanias, describe it from 
their own ocular evidence. The first of these often intro¬ 
duces allusions to it under the appellation of lake Asphaltites. 
Its water, although limpid, like that of the sea of Galilee, 
'and resulting from the same river, the Jordan, instead of be¬ 
ing, as that is, sweet and salutary, is in the highest degree salt, 
bitter, and nauseous.^ Its length, according to Diodorus 
Siculus, is above seventy-two English miles, and its breadth 
nearly nineteen.|| Julius Africanus mentions the abundance 
of balsam found ucav its shores.** The observations of Patisa- 
niasft contain merely a repetition of remarks already introdu¬ 
ced. 

The temptation to visit Bethlehem was so great, that, not¬ 
withstanding the increasing alarms concerning the ravages of 
the plague as we drew near the town, we resolved at all events 
to venture thither. For this purpose, calliug all our troop 
together, we appointed certain members of our cavalcade to 
keep a look out, and act as guards in the van, centre, and rear 
of the party, to see that no person loitered, and that none 
of the inhabitants might be permitted to touch us, or our 
horses and camels, on any accouut whatsoever. ' In this 

* Ei 5’ iirriv, <S<nrip pu9cto7S<ri river, tv IIoAaitrrfvri Toinirrn Xijivn, tit iiv Iwv 
,,t tHp&AAri auvdbaas cMpunrov ft ytro^ofiov tiriirAtTv, sai 8 v-iraivlcSai vita tC 
i inil's, puprupiov fiv tin to? i t ipuitt vcir. “-Si nutem, uti quidaro nsrrant, in Palaes- 
i rna ejusmoiii lacus sit, in quem si quia horolnem aut .iumentum 1I igatum injecerit, su- 
pernatet nec mergatur, id ea quae dixlmtis confirmable"" Aristot. lib, it. eap. A 
Meteorologicorum, Paris. 1639. 
i Pal. lllust, tom. I. p. 344. Trap Pat- 1714. 

i MaundrelPs Journ. from Alep, to Jems, p 84. Oxf, 1731. 

Ibid. 

| Vtii. Diod. Sic. lib. xix. Amst 1746. Reckoning the stadium as being equal to 
our furlong. _. ... 

m "Kerri Si imp’ oum irdutroJlii rS SoAodm irvri<v. “ r<rcunvp;a^K m ogm balsam- 
cr-pla rri.” Jul. African, de Lncu Asphalt. A id ltd. Pal. 111. lib. i. c- 38. 
ti Pausanias, lib. v, cap. 7. Hips. 179ti. 
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manner we passed entirely through the town, which we found 
almost deserted by the inhabitants, who, having fled the con¬ 
tagion, were seen stationed in tents over all the neighbouring 
hills. It appeared to be a larger place than we expected to 
find c thc lnatses are all white, and have flat roofs, as at Jeru¬ 
salem, and in other parts of the country. A nephew of the 
governor of Jerusalem, mounted upon a beautiful Arabian cour¬ 
ser, magnificently accoutred, rode near the centre of our cara¬ 
van. He had voluteered his company, as he said, to ensure 
tts respect, and as a mark of the governor’s condescension. 
To our very great embarrassment, we had 110 Eooner arrived in 
the middle of Bethlehem, than some of the inhabitants, at the 
sight of this man, came toward him to salute him; and iD spite 
of all ottr precautions and remonstrances, a Bethlchemite of 
some consideration came and conversed with him, placing his 
arm upon the velvet saddle cloth which covered his horse’$ 
haunches. This, we knew, would be sufficient to communi¬ 
cate the plague to every one of its: therefore there was no 
alternative, bttl to insist instantly upon the young grandee’s 
immediate dismissal. Howe ver, when our resolutions were 
made known to him, he positively refused to leave the 
party: upon this, we were compelled to have recourse to 
measures which proved effectual; and he rode off, at full 
speed, muttering the curses usually bestowed on Christians, 
for our insolence arid cowardice. We reached the great gate 
of the convent of the nativity without further accident; but 
diil not choose to venture in, both on account of the danger, 
and the certainty of beholding over again much of the same 
sort of mummery which had so frequently put our patience to 
the proof in Jerusalem. Passing close to its walls, we took 
our course down into the deep valley w hich lies upon its north¬ 
eastern side; visiting the place where tradition says the angel, 
with a multitude of the heavenly host, appeared to the shep¬ 
herds of Judies, with the glad tidings of our Saviour’s nativi¬ 
ty ;* and, finally, halting in an olive plantation at the bottom 


* Bernard the Monk, who visit*! Be'h'ehcm in the year 870. speaks of a monastery 
ill this place, which he cieneril.es as a mile distant from the town. Wesan nothingof 
the monasters alluded to by him; neither does the place here mentioned agree witb 
his distance ' *• Miliario denitpie uun A Bethtecm eat monasleriiim sanctorum Paste 
mm ambus Ancelus Uoraii.i appatu'.t in nativilate Domini.” \ id. Itinerarmm Ber¬ 
nard! Monechi, epud Matullon. Act. tsmct-Ord. Benedict Psecul. S Pars ii.. |«, 52a. 
¥*,, Paris 16i3 Doululan saw tho ruins of a church, Imil*, he says, liy Helena, 
mother of Constantine (Voy. de la T. S. P- 167. Paris, 1657.) but his description of 
their situation auswers to the place where we halted. *• C est une petite campacne 
pleine ct unieaufond du vsllon . . . uce terre btourahte . . . feru.ee d’uee {« 

life inur • ” 
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ftf the valley below ihe convent and the town- Wc found if* 
even Imre, necessary to station an armed guard upon the out¬ 
side of the olive ground, which was fenced with a low wall, in 
order to keep off those whom curiosity attracted toward us ; 
and who expressed their astonishment at our fear of them, 
having withdrawn, they said, from the town, expressly to avoid 
the contagion, and therefore considered themselves as little 
likely to coinmuuicate infection. The Arab soldiers of our 
escort were, however, of opinion, that we should do well to 
keep them at a distance, and therefore we did not allow them 
to come within the wall. There was a well, stationed upon 
the outside of onr little rampart, uear the spot; and as it was 
necessary to send to this place for water to boil our coffee, we 
fi'icd upon a single individual for this purpose, upon whose 
discretion we could rely. 

Bethlehem, written Belhlechem by Reland,* is six miles 
from .Jerusalem^ This •distance, allowed by almost all au¬ 
thors, exactly corresponds with the usual computed measure, 
by time, of two hours. Some inaccuracy might therefore be 
acknowledged to exist iu the printed text of Josephus, de¬ 
scribing the interval between the two cities as equal only to 
twenty stadia.f Jeron>4 who passed so many years at Beth¬ 
lehem, and therefore was best qualified to decide this point, 
together with Eustbins, Sulpitius Sevents, and Phocas,§ alt 
agree iu the distance before stated. But lieland, with his or¬ 
dinary critical acumen, observes, that the apparent inaccuracy 
of the Jewish historian arises only from a misconstruction of 
his words; that he is speaking of the distance from Jerusalem 
to the camp of the Phiiistiues iu the valley between the two 
cities, and not of their distance from each other.|| There is at 


* Pallaest. tom. 11. p. 642. Utrecht, 1714. 

■f Tfl* 5f T&v ixGpflv rrapf;i(3o\?iJ !v rn koi\&3i Kfijilvni, ufryP 1 
8iarii'wl t ara&lovs 'liPOtroAupwuv djrtx&trnf ifttffl. “ Castris vero nostium in ea vail* 
positis <]tiae usque ao Bethleem urbem pertin^it, viginti stadijs »b Hierosolymis dis- 
tnntem.” Joseph! Aoliq. Jud. lib. vii. cap. la tom. II. p- 402. Edit. Havercampi, Ba¬ 
la v. 1723. 

t Hieronym. in lib. de Locfs Hebraic is. 

5 'fl 31 rrtSAis avixju Mias n6ktwt utnl ii/toa “Urbs vero Beth¬ 

leem ft sancta civitate aex fere mille pasaibua distaL” rhocae Deacript. T. S. 
apud Leo. Allat. io Eu|qi. Colon. 16-53- 

|| Sed error hie non eat Joseph!, verum ex verbis ejus male intellectis natus. In*- 
spice verba Graeca. lllud €hrjx6<mf refertur ad vMtwr BwAfijlt sic ut aensussit ur- 
bein Bethleem distare20 atadmaburbe Hierosojymitana. Bed refer illud ad vocem 
vop#uSoX?li, et bostilem exercitutn : atque lta Joaephua wripait cnntrn inimicorum, 
quae eraut m valle ae exteudente uaque ad urbem BelUeem abluisse Hierobolymw 

2 m 2 
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present a particular reason for wishing to establish the accu¬ 
racy of Josephus in this part of his writings. In the same pas¬ 
sage he makes allusion to a celebrated well, which, both from 
the account given by him of its situation, and more especially 
from the text of sacred scripture,* seems to have contained 
the identical fountain, of whose-pure and delicious water we 
were now drinking. Considered merely in point of interest, 
the narrative is not likely lo be surpassed by any circumstance 
of Pagan history. It may be related -with reference boll) to 
the words of Scripture, and to the account given by Josephus. 
David, being a native of Bethlehem, calls to mind, during the 
sultry days of harvest.! a well near the gate of the town, of 
whose delicious water lie had often tasted ; and expresses an 
earnest desire to assuage his thirst by drinking of that limpid 
spring. “ rind David longed, and said, oh that one would 
give me drink of the water of the well of Bethlehem, which 
is by the gate!" The exclamation is overheard by “three 
of the mighty mpn whom David had 5” by Adino, by 
Eteazar, and by Shanimah.J These men, the most mighty 
of ail the chiefs belonging to David’s host, sallied forth, 
and, having fought their way through the Philistine gar- 
risbn? at Bethlehem, “drew water from the well, «hat 
was "by the gate,” on the other side of the town, “ and took 
it.aud brought it to David.” Josephus lays the scene of ac¬ 
tion in the valley,(J calling these renowned warriors by the 
inures of Jessaem, Eleazar, and Sebas:** he further says, that 
as they returned back, bearing the water through the Philis¬ 
tine camp, their enemies gazing in wonder at the intrepidity of 
the enlerprize, offered them no molestation.!! Coming into the 
presence of David, they present to him the surprising testimo- 


'Ostidia: non ipsam urbem Bethleem Hieroeolymis abfui-fe 20 sladiorum interrai- 
lum. Peccant Itaque versioces quae Joatphutn ita loquenteni ioducuut." Reland. 
Pat. lllllst. lib. ii. c. 9. 

* ream- train. ». 

t Ibid vcr. 13. 

« u” -arri’son of tlie Philistines was then in Beth-lehem.” Ibid. vcr. li. 
llVid. Joseph. Alitiq lib. vii. 2 tom. I. p. -102. c. 12. praeced. 

, yy Joseph. Antiq. lib. vii. c. 12. tom. I. p. 401. Without attempting to recon¬ 
cile Adino with Jessaem, it may be observed that Sebas was probably Sernas; the an¬ 
cient Greek b and m being, in MS. scarcely distinguishable from each other. 
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ny ol their valour au .1 alTection. The aged monarch* receives- 
from their hands a pledge they had so dearly earned, but re¬ 
fuses to drink of water, every drop of which Imd been purchas¬ 
ed by their blood.f lie returns thanks to the Almighty, who 
had vouchsafed the deliverance of his warriors from the jeop¬ 
ardy they had encountered; and making libation with the 
precious gift, pours it upon the ground, an offering to tile 
jjord.| The ancient character and history of the early inhabi¬ 
tants of Judari are beautifully illustrated by this brief record ; 
but it presents a picture of manners which has not lost its pro¬ 
totype among the Arabs of the same country at this day. The 
well, too, still retains its pristine renown; and many an expa¬ 
triated Beililehemite has made it the theme of his longing and 
regret. As there is no other well corresponding in its situa¬ 
tion with the description given by the sacred historian and by 
Josephus—and the text of scripture so decidedly marks its lo¬ 
cality, at the farthest extremity of Bethlehem (with reference 
to Jerusalem,) that is to say, near the gate of the town on the 
eastern side ,5 (for David’s captains had to fight through all 
the garrist:! stationed within the place, bclore they reached 
it,)||—this may have been David’s Weil. It is well known to 
travellers who have seen the wells of Greece and of the Holy 
Land, that there exists no monument of ancient times more 
permanent than even an artifical well; (hat vases of terra 
cotta, of the highest antiquity, have been found in cleansing 
the wells of Athens ; and if they be natural sources, springing 
from cavities in the limestone rocks of a country where a well 
is the most important possession of the people, (in which num¬ 
ber this well of Bethlehem may be classed,) there seems no rea¬ 
son to doubt the possibility of its existence in the remote ages 
whereto it is now referred. It has not hitherto excited the 


* “Now king David wan old, and stricken in years.” 1 Kings, i. I. 
t That is to say, which was the price of blood. “Is not this the Mood of the 
men that went in jeopardy of their lives !” (2yara. xxlii. 17.) It was contrary to 
the Jewish law to use any thing which might be considered as the price of blood. 
Thus it is recorded by St Matthew, (xxvii. 6 ) M And the chief priests took thexilver 
pieces, and said, it is not lawful lor to put them into the treasury, because it it the 
price of Mood.” 

i 'Ecrtriiai5l tbr 1 airS r$ <9 ic|5 t xal rrepl rf.j o^rnpias tCSv tvxapicrrncmcuioj. 

eo nutem inde libavit, eique pro virorum incoiumitate gratias exit.” Joseph. 
.AntUp lib. vii, c. 12. tom. I. p. 402.1726. 

} “ Bethlehem in doraosita est augusto, ex omni parte vallibus circumdato. Ab 
Occident© la Orion tem mi)Iepassibu9 longa, huroili sine turribus muro-, in cujus ori¬ 
ental I angulo quasi quoddam natural© semiantrum est,” etc. Beda in libro de Locia 
Sanctis, cap. vfii. 

(j Thia appears by the context, (2 Sam. xxiii. 14. 16.) “ And the garrison of the 

Philistines was then in Beth-lehem.And the three mijhty men brake 

through the host of tht PhilhUaes, and drew water out of the well of Beth lefacm 
that was by the gate/'&c, 
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attention of any a l iter, by whom Bethlehem is described ; for 
Hnaresmms,* who lias written a chapter “ De Cisterna Beth¬ 
lehem quae cl Vavi/l nuncupfttir,'” places this upon the road 
to Jerusalem, at a considerable distance from the town. 

The tradition respecting the cave of the nativity seems so 
■well authenticated, as hardly to admit of dispute. Having been 
held in veneration from a very early period, the oratory es¬ 
tablished there by the first Christians attracted the notice and 
indignation of the Heathens so early as the time of Adrian, 
who ordered it to be demolished, and tfie place to be set apart 
for the rites of Adouis.f The situation of the town upon tire 
narrow ridge of a long and lofty hill, surrounded on all sides 
by valleys, is particularly described by the Abbot of Iona, 
from the account given to him by Arculfus ;J and for a descrip¬ 
tion of the interior of the monastery, the reader may be refer¬ 
red to the very recent description given by Moos. De Cha¬ 
teaubriand. § lie considers the church as of high antiquity r 
being unmindful of the entire destruction of the convent by 
the Moslems, toward the end of the thirteenth century.|| We 
felt very little disappointment in not seeing it. The degrading 
superstitions maintained by all the Monkish establishments in 
the Holy Land excite pain and disgust. The Turks use the 
monastery, wheu they travel this way, as they would a com¬ 
mon caravanserai; making the church, or any other part of 
the building that suits their convenience, both a dormitory and 
a tavern, while they remain. Neither is the sanctuary more 
polluted by the presence of these Moslems, than by a set of 


Elucidatio Terr. Sahct. tom. H. p. 61 1 . Antv. 1639. 

t •* Bfethleem nunc nO'tram, et aus'tstissirotim orbis locum de quo Psalmists canit 
t Ps. 84, 12.) Vevittfs de terra orta est, lucusinumbrahat Ttrarous, id Arionidia: et 
in specu ubi quondam Cbristus parvulu? vagiit, Veneris Amasius plangebatur.”’ 
IlieronytnuB Epist.ad Paulin, p. 664. 

| u Quae civitH9 non tam situ grandis, sicuti nobis Arrulfus retulit, qui earn fre- 
quentavjt, quim fama praedicabilteper universarura gentium ecclesiam riitrainata, in 
dorso (montis) sita e?t angusto undique ex omni parte vallihu* circumdato. Quod 
utique terrae dorsum ab occidental plaga in orienlalero partem quasi roille passibu* 
porrigitur. In cujtts carupestri planicie superiore hum ills sine lurrihm mucus in cir* 
cuitu per qjusdem monticull extremitatis superciliura constructue valiiculis bine et 
inde circuipjtcenlibu8 snper eminet: mediaque intercapedine intra aruros per ton- 
?iorem traniitem hahitacula erftium sternuntur” Adamnani de Loc. Sanct. lib. ii. e. J. 
Vid. Mabillon. Acta ‘Jrd. Bencd. Saec. 3. I*. Par. 1672. 

6 See Travels in Greece, Egypt, and Palestine, vol. 1. p. 392. Lond. 1811. 

|J “ Saincte Paule fit bastir ce monastcre pour des religieux, ou le grand sainct 
Jerosme demeura niusieurs annfeae, mats il fut ruin§ par lea Iofidftles Pan 1263.” 
(Doubdan Toy. de la T. S. p. 163. Paria, 1657.) Paula was a Roman matron, one of 
the first women who, with Marcella, Sophronia, and Prjncipia, profCMed a mo¬ 
nastic life at Rome. Marcella had been instigated by Athanasius; but the otlie >3 
were instructed by Jerom. Paula and Mklaria accompanied bim to the Holy 
Rand: the former of these erected four monasteries, three for women, and one for 
men, where Jerom livetj (or many yea w., «a he testifies In bis Epitaph o( Pavla. 
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men whose grovelling understandings hare sunk so low as to 
vilify the sacred name of Christianity by the grossest outra¬ 
ges upon human intellect. In the pavement of the church, 
a hole, formerly used to carry off water, is exhibited as the 
place where the star fell, and sunk into the earih, after con¬ 
ducting the Magi to the cave of the nalivity. A list of fifty 
other things of this nature might be added, if cither the pa¬ 
tience of the author or of the reader were equal to the detail : 
and if to these were added the inscriptions and observa¬ 
tions contained in the bulky volumes of Q,uarcsmius up¬ 
on this subject alone,* 1 the guide to Bethlehem, as a work, 
concentrating the quintessence of mental darkness, would leave 
iis lost in wonder that such a place was once enlightened by the 
precepts of a scholar whom Erasmus so eloquently eulogized.! 
They Still pretend to show the tomb of St. JeromJ (although 
hisreliqtifs were translated to Rome,) and also that of Euse¬ 
bius.? The same manufacture of crucifixes anil beads, which 
supports so many of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, also main¬ 
tains those of Bethlehem; but the latter claim, almost exclu¬ 
sively, the. priviledge of marking the limbs and bodies of pil¬ 
grims, by means of gunpowder, with crosses, stars, anil mono- 
grains.|| A Greek servant, who accompanied us, thought 
proper to have his skin disfigured in this manner; and the 
wound was for many days so painful, and accompanied with so 
much fever, that we had reason to apprehend a much more se¬ 
rious consequence than he had expected. 

Leaving our hailing place by the well, we made a wide cir¬ 
cuit in the valley, to keep clear of the town; and returning 
again to Jerusalem, instead of entering the city, took the road 
leading to Jaffa. No notice has been taken of what iscalled the 
Tomb of Rachel,** between Bethlehem and Jerusalem, because 
it is a work of no antiquity. The place, however, is held in veue- 


» Eluciil. T. S. lib. Tl. p. 611 ad p. 695. tom. It. 

+ St. Jerom parsed great part of hid life in this retirement. Erasmus says of 
“ Qrttj doa i a fit ili vs ? quit deUctat urban: us ? qttis vovtt rjficnrius? quit lavdal cat/di- 
ditu ? quit suu'i't gravius ? quis fiurtatur ardentius ?” 

( He died at the age of 01. in the beginning of the fifth century, A. D 422. 

Vld, Quaresmius, tom II. p. 676, et seq. 

| It is wot thy of being remarked, that there exists rarely an instance nmnn? the 
popular minor superstitions Of the Greek amt Roman Church, hut its oriyin may i e 
found in more remote antiquity. Even this practice of marking the skin is uoticed 
by Virgil (ifrneid. lib. iv. v. 146.) and hv Pompon ins Mela. lib. xxi. 

'**“ Est qtuedara via re?ia, quse ah JKlia contra meridian*™ plagam Cl vbron duett, 
eui % i<e Bethlehem vicina t<x mitibus distant ab Hiero c olyma, *b oriental! pl»ga at'h** 
ret. Srpulc\rum verO Rachel in eadem v'ue extremitate ab oo.cideutali parte, hoc e** 
in dextro latere hahetur pergentlbus Chebron cotvrrrn*, vill ooeratjone coHocatum, 
et nullum habens adornatlonem.laphleacirciinidatur pyramble.” Adamant. Dt £ut,, 
test t ofui MnbWan. Ad. Ord. Benedict. Sate. 3 Par. 2. y 512, l Par. 16T3 
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ration, not only by Christians and Jews, but also by Arabs and 
Turks. The whole distance from Jerusalem to Jaffa does not 
much exceed forty miles ;* and this, according to the ordinary 
time of travelling, might be performed in about thirteen hours; 
but owing to rugged and pathless rocks over which the travel¬ 
ler must pass, it is impossible to perform it in less than a day 
and a half. When it is considered that this has been always 
the principal route of pilgrims, and that during the Crusades 
it was much frequented, it is singular that no attempt was ever 
made to facilitate the approach to the Holy City. The wild¬ 
est passes of the Apennines are not less open to travellers. No 
part of the country is so much infested by predatory tribes of 
Arabs. The most remarkable circumstance which occurred in 
this route, although it is a very general characteristic of the 
Holy Land, were the number of caves, most of them being ar¬ 
tificial excavations in the rocks. It must remain for others to 
determine their origin, whether they were solely used as se¬ 
pulchres, or as dwellings belonging to the ancient Philistines. 
At present, they serve for retreats to bands of pluuderers dis¬ 
persed among the mountains. After three miles of as hard a 
journey, over hills and rocks, as any we had experienced, we 
entered the famous Terebinthine Vale, renowned, during nine¬ 
teen centuries, as the field of the victory gained by tbeyoung- 
cst of the sons of Je?se over the uncircumcised champion of 
the Philistines, who had “defied the-armies of the living 
God.” The admonitus locorcm cannot be more forcibly 
excited, than by the words of Scripture:+ “And Saul and the 
men of Israel were gathered together, and pitched by the val¬ 
ley of Elah, and set the battle in array against the Philistines. 
And the Philistines stood on a mountain on the one side, and 
Israel stood on a mountain on the other side : and there was a 
valley between them.” Nothing has ever occurred to alterthe 
appearance of the country: as it was then, so it is now. The 
' very brook whence David “ chose him five smooth stones” 
lias been noticed by many a thirsty pilgrim, journeying from 
Jaffa to Jerusalem; all of whom must pass it in their way.f 


distance of Rama from Jerusalem as equal to thirty seven miles. Str Phnc. Disct 
Loc. Sand, cmd It. Altai. S&Wi- P- Co(. 1653. If this be true, Jaffa is forty*seven 
miles, at the least, ftom Jerusalem. 

t ' Ton-ena’verh' ex quo Daw) arcepit quiaque limpidiwiroos lapides, quibus de- 
jecit et pro,lr:,vit gfeantem. proxirnus etpertr.ns.tur pro-equen- o rtr-Terja 
ianctam civitatenn.” Qanresm. Ehtad.'T. 0. hb. _i\. (cm. It.®* 16- " * 

ftlso Adrichojnius in Juda'c. nt lift. 2"'.5. $rocwd. Itin. ?. Srciii^ncaQht cod. sc. 
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The ruins of goodly edifices indeed attest the religious vene¬ 
ration entertained, in later periods, for the hallowed spot; but 
even these are now become so insignificant, that they are 
scarcely discernible, and nothing can be said to interrupt the 
native diguity of this memorable scene. 

Seven other miles, not less laborious than the preceding, 
brought us to another valley, called that of Jeremiah, on ac¬ 
count of a church once dedicated to the prophet. In a mise¬ 
rable village of the same name, Mons. De Chateaubriand was 
gratified by the sight of a troop ol young Arabs, imitating the 
Trench military exercise with palm sticks, and by hearing 
them exclaim,* in his own language, “ en avanl! marche 
We iutended to have passed the night in Jeremiah; but the 
drivers of our camels, perhaps by design, had taken them for¬ 
ward, with our baggage, to the village ofBethoor, where they 
were seized by the Arabs. All our journals were with the 
baggage; and as we travelled widi a recommendation from 
the governor of Jerusalem, and from Djezzar Pacha, we 
thought there would be little risk in venturing to claim our 
ejects: after a short deliberation, we therefore resolved to 
proceed. Baireu as are the hills in this district, the valleys 
seem remarkably fertile. We found the latter covered with 
plentiful crops of tobacco, wheat, barley, Indian millet, melons, 
vines, pumpkins, ami cucumbers. The gourd or pumpkin 
seems to be a very essential vegetable in the east, and many 
varieties of it are cultivated. Tlie prospect among the hills 
resembles tlie worst parts of the Apennines. Mountains of na¬ 
ked limestone, however broken and varied their appearance, 
have nothing in their aspect either grand or picturesque. Their 
summits and defiles are tenanted by the wildest Arabs; f a par¬ 
ty of whom, attended by their prince, favoured us with their 
company, at a well where we halted; but fortunately, from 
the paucity of their number, offered us no molestation. We 
weie therefore permitted to admire, without apprehension, the 
very interesting group they exhibited ; their wild and swarthy 
looks; the beauty of their horses; and their savage dress. 
Pome of them dismounted, aud, haring lighted their pipes, 

* Travels in Greece, Palaest etc. toI. I. p. 3f3- Lrnd. 1311. 

t ‘ L "as told of tUe tribe between llama anti Jert"detn Tlie European Monks, 
who are now the only pikiiim that visit the Holy Land, describe those Arabs as 
devils incarnate, arc I, complain dolefully of their cruelty to the poor Christian* 
Those lamentations, anJ the superstitious pity of good souls in Europe, procure Urge 
alms to the Convent of Frau.-iicuo* at Jenmieal.” Niebuhr's Trav. fa Arabia , vol 

11 p. 1R2 fdir., 1792. 
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sat swokipg with us at the well. They make do secret of 
their mode of life, but seemed rather vain of it. Had but a 
few of their friends upon the hills descended to their aid, they 
would have stripped us of every thing we had, even of our 
clothes. Their chief advanced to kiss the hand of the cap¬ 
tain of our guard, expressing his reverence for Djezzar Pacha, 
and making him as much compliment and ceremony as if they 
had been his slaves. This ' officer told us, that their servile 
behaviour w lieu their force is inferior, is as much their cha- 
racteiislic, as their ferocity when iti power. YVe bargained with 
this chief to accompany us to Bethnor, in order to recover our 
camels and baggage; to which, after a short parley, lie con¬ 
sented ; and, having dismissed his attendants, accompanied (is 
from the well, riding in the'vau of our cavalcade, armed with 
a long lauce, sucli as the Cossacks of Taftary always carry on 
horseback. In this maimer we reached Bethoor late iu tlie 
evening. Concerning this place, not a syllable of'infonnation 
occurs, either in the accounts given by travellers who have 
visited tlie Holy Lind, or of authors who have w ritten for its 
illustration. This is the more remarkable, as it occurs in the 
high way from Jaffa to Jerusalem. Yet such w as the situa¬ 
tion of BE8I1PQN mentioned by Josephus,* and written also 
B.*j0fipnN. Hence it really seems as if the accident which 
had compelled our visit to a place we should otherwise have 
disregarded, has also enabled us to ascertain the disputed si¬ 
tuation of Bethoron, written lielhchoron by Reland :+ for, after 
the most diligent examination of the authorities urged in fix¬ 
ing the position of this place, they all seem to bear directly to¬ 
ward Bethoor, and particularly the relative position of places 
with which Bethoroii is named by ancient writers. St. Jerom, 
speaking of Rama and Bethoron, says that these, (which, it is 
to be observed, tie seems to associate, as if they were not re¬ 
mote from eacli other,).together with other noble cities built 
by Solomon, are now only known by poor villages, preserving 
in their names a memorial of w hat they once were. This at 
least may be iuferred from his words,): And Rama, as it will 


* The distance of Bethoor from Jerusalem also agrees with the account given by 
Josephus of Bethoron, as it is stated by Keland. “ Quanta uitervallo BciOwpaj ab- 
fncrit Hierosolymis cotligitur ex fib. 2. tie B(H ctvp. 2. vbi tupelltx Carsaris d'eitu' idle 
esse dimpta, si ctm/Vras cum. fib. 20. Antiquit. 4. ubi idem narratur tl id ./ccfwrt 
tssc Icgiivr cenlesir/io cb urb: fficrosotgmUana sladio Kara rnv <5nfto0‘Iav 65 
pubtica .” Paiaest. Ilhi.it. tom. II - p. 634. 
f Reland. Pal*st. 11 lust tom. II. p- 633- 

t “ Kama et Bethoron et reliquae urbes nubile a Salomone conatructae parvi riculi 
demooitrantur.*’ ITi-ren. in C(mw-ntario id Sophoniam, iap. I. 
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afterward appear, was a village in the time of St. Jerotn : in¬ 
deed, notwithstanding the alterations made there by the 
Moslems, it is little better at the present moment. Betho- 
ron, like Amphipolis of Macedonia, was two fold; that is to 
aay, there was a city superior and inferior. It stood upon 
the confines of Ephraim aud Benjamin; which exactly an¬ 
swers to the situation of Bcthoor. Eusebius mentions two 
villages of this name,* twelve miles distant from ./Elia (Jerusa- 
lem); one called, from its situation, Bethoron superior, the 
other Bethoron inferior. Frequent notice of them occurs in 
the Apocryphal writings-t Also in the Old Testament it is 
recorded,J that a woman of the tribe of Ephraim, by name 
Sherah, built Beth-hor on the nether and the upper * Beth-horon 
of the Old Testament stood on a hill, which the Canaanites, 
flying from Gibeon, ascended.? “ The Lord chased them 
..along the way that goes up to Beth-horon.” But from Beth- 
horon to Azekah the way lay down the hill, od another side :|J 
“ In the going down of Beth-horon, the Lord cast down great 
stones upon them, unto Azekah.”** But the most remarkable 
evidence respecting its situation is afforded by Josephus, in 
several passages following his account of the destruction of 
Joppa (Jaffa) by the Romans; where he meulions the march 
of Cestius by the way of Lydda, and Bethoron, to Jerusalem :f| 
and Lydda is known to have stood near tire spot where Rama 
now stands.JJ Also in the description given of the situation 
of the Roman army, in the defiles and crags about Bethoron.?? 
From these, and many other testimonies that might be addu¬ 
ced, it does seem evident that the modern village of Bcthoor 
watfthe Bethoron superior of the ancients. 

The scene which ensued upon our arrival at Bethoor, was 
highly interesting. We found the Arabs in great number, 
squabbling, and seizing every thing they could lay their hands 
upon. We were not allowed even to pitch our teut, until the 
result of a general council among them had takeu place. 
Presently the Sheik of Bethoor made his appearance, and a 

* Eusebius in Ouomast. Reland, ubi supra. 

t ’Ev Baiflwpwv (l Macc. vii. 39.) Triv Batfioopuv (l Macc. ix. 50.) ’A vd 
tans BcnQcopOv (1 Ma,cc. iii. 16.) ’Ev xaTaSdcri feaiOwpujv fa* t3 ntd /«. (Ibid.'l 

t l Chrou. vii. 24. 

Josh. x. JO. 

See Dr. Wells’s Hist. Geog. vol. I. p. 295. Oxf. 1801. 

* Josh. x. 11. 

ft Joseph, de Bell. lib. ii. c. 23 Colon. 1691. 

It Reland. Pal. Must, tom. II p. 959. Vtr. 1714 
ft Joeepb. de Bell, c 24. Colon. 1691. 
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conversation began between him and the Arab who had under¬ 
taken to escort us through his territory. Then they all formed 
a circle, seated upon the ground, in the open air; the Sheik 
beiDg in the centre, with an iron mace or sceptre in his hand, 
about three feet in length, with a sphere at the upper extremity, 
so longitudinally grooved as to exhibit edges on every side. 
This regal badge, evidently a weapon of offence, thus borne 
as a symbol of power in time of peace, only proves, that among 
the wildest Arabs, as among the most enlightened nations, the 
ensigns of dignity have been originally instruments of terror. 
The consultation lasted for some time: during this we observed 
our Arab as a very principal speaker,-addressing the couclave 
with great warmth, and apparently remonstrating against pror 
positions that were made. When it ended, we found that if we 
had better understood what was going-on, we should have been 
more interested in the result of their debate than we imagined; 
for the discussion tended to nothing less than a determination, 
whether or not we should be considered as prisoners of war. 
As soon as they all rose, the Sheik came toward us, and told us, 
that we might pass the night where we then were; that we 
were indebted for our liberty to the presence of the Arab we 
had brought with us, and to the recommendation of the 
Pacha of Acre; that the countenance of the governor of Jeru¬ 
salem availed nothing in our favour; that in the morning he 
should mount upwards of one thousand Arabs agaiDst the Pa¬ 
cha of Gaza; but that he would send a party to escort us as 
far as Rama. It may well be imagined, that, after this intel¬ 
ligence of our situation, we. passed the night in considerable 
uneasiness. We had the tent pitched, but called into it all 
those upon whom we could rely, aud.stationcd others round it; 
keeping guard uutil day light appeared, when we recommen¬ 
ced our journey. The Arabs appointed to guaranty our 
safety, took their station, as the young chief had done on the 
preceding evening, in the front of our party, bearing their long 
lances upright. In this manner they preceded us until we 
arrived within sight of Rama, when, suddenly filing to the 
right and left, without bidding us farewell, they galloped off 
as fast as their horses could carry them. 

Rama is about thirty miles from Jerusalem, according to 
Q,uaresmius. # Phocas makes the distance greater.f The last 

*“ Via A Rama usque ad Jerusalem est triginta circiter mHIiarium," Elucid. T S- 

% 'Aaf ins iffias vi\tus 'ItpatTaAnjl iict! iiiAia s’, iuilv n ’AppiaSjji iriku, iiif Si- 
IftiiAo |i !yen ixtivoi irpapAmi ttjhmTat. »ai pin’ iatfvov wait pu5’ trtpuv iMiav iirra 
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eight or ten miles of our journey was over a more pleasiog 
tract of country; but all the rest afforded the most fatiguing 
aud difficult route* we had any where encountered, since! we 
landed at Acre. The town is situated in the middle of an 
extensive and fertile plain, which is pavt of the great field of 
Sharon,' if we may bestow a name upon any particular region 
which was applied to more than one district of the Holy 
Land.) ft makes a considerable figure at a distance; but we 
found nothing within the place except traces of devastation and 
death. ' It exhibited one scene of ruin. Houses fallen or de¬ 
serted, appeared on every side; and instead of inhabitants we 
beheld only the skeletons or petrifying carcases of horses aud 
camels. These were lying in ail the streets, and even in the 
courts and chambers of the buildings belonging to the place. 
A plague, or rather'mumriii, during the preceding year, had 
committed such ravages, that not only men, women, and chil¬ 
dren, but cattle of all kinds, and every thing that had life, be¬ 
came its victims, Few of the inhabitants of Europe can bay e 
been aware of the state of suffering to which all the coast of 
Palestine and Syria was exposed. It followed, and in part 
accompanied, the dreadful ravages caused by the march of the 
French army: from the accounts we received, it seemed as if 
the exterminating hand of Providence was exercised in sweep¬ 
ing from the earth.every trace of animal existence. “ In Ra- 
maj was there a voice beard, lamentation, and weeping, and 


? !,A,ra / SAmpa ,, Vrlv n ’Enpw*- 1 rdJ .11 (lf/iJu, » 0 iUJm jjiaiv wfoivn, i» 

u«r»ov«TTTi»iiT| pony, fiiaii ua,!, <r»o<7i *ai rfudopo ^ iS 'Pa M irXia X i5pa 

uQmrtoivat WJ 1 wwi rrdfintyas iv return iparai rfi a 7 « ilryakoii&pivpos Vtupjm, 
A sancta erntate njerussleiD, ml sex milliaria, Armatbem urbs conspieitur, in qua 
canouet. jiagous ille propheta, ortum hitbuit. Inde p*»-t alia septeco et amplfus mil- 
ilaria. Emniaue, urbs magna, in media vaife tupereminenti doiso iacet Sic ad paa- 
auum itre vigjntiuiiilia, Hamptea* (haec est Raniola, sic leg. ReJan<L) regio eifundl- 
n Ur: i l j r^. 1 " mrensr in eadem sancti magni martyris Georgii \isitur. Pfiocae. 
2 1 script. Loc. \anct. apud Leon. JUat. Sujlji. Colon. 1653 
.* ** It seef0s »e*er to have bean otherwise- There is not even a trace of any an- 
tient paved w *y »80 common even in the remotest provinces of the Roman empire. 
« EicrptaptanUic Rama." says Quaresmins ^Eluc. T. S. tom. H. p. 12.) “ quaepulchra 
est. spatiosa clflcunda, octovcl deccm milHarium, tot a residua di diems satis , etjert 
semper per mdntes et collts. Yet it appears to be recorded, (1 Kings, v H.) that the 
itoues and timber for building Solomon’s Temple were brought upon rafts, by sea. to 
^ e P°. rtor ., JaffB ' and f hence carried by land to Jerusalem. See also Q uaresm. Efua: 
T. S. tom. II. p. 5. Aniy. 1639, 

t Emebiuii and Jerom affirm, that alt the maritime district from Joppa to Caesarea 
was called oaroo; and also, that the country between Mount Thabor and the Lake of 
Tiberius , had the same name. ride. Hicwnifm. dc Loc. Hebraic. Lilt. S. Sec also 
Voubdat i. Voy dr la r. 5. p. 510. Haris, 1657. 

t Tfal* Prophecy of Jeremiah (xxxi. 15.) applied by Saint Matthew (ii. 17.) to the 
murder of the innooeuts by Herod, is uot believed to refer to the place now mentioned* 
but to another fiama, noticed by Eusebius. “ Mcmiait Eustbius Ramat.niqX t*v BntiAnu. 
dequa dictum sit. (Mattb. 2, 18. Jerera 31. 11.) Vox in Rama aobita k$t. 5«<oitvS 
victim out urfirm *«»»» a Ppeltet, ntc aliquid addat ,” Sic. (Re I. Palaest. tom. II. p. 

Utrecht, 1714 ) Kama "Vas a name common to maoy places in the Holy 
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great mourning ; Rachel weeping for her children, and would 
not be comforted, because theyare not.” 

The history of Rama is more interesting than the neglect 
shown to it by travellers would induce us to believe. Its 
origin has been ascribed to the Moslems, under Soiimao, son 
of Abdolmelie,* who built the town with materials furnished by 
the ruins of Lydda,\ distant three miles from Rama. That 
this, however, is not true, may be proved ; by reference to the 
writings of St. Jerom: he speaks of its vicinity to Lydda, and 
calls it Arimathea,J from an opinion very prevalent, that it was 
the native place of Joseph, who buried our Saviour.§ The 
testimony of St. Jerom, given anterior to the Mahometan con¬ 
quest of the country, is sufficient to prove that the city existed 
before the Moslems invaded Palestine. Indeed they are, of 
all mankind, the least likely to found a city; although the 
commercial advantages of situation have sometimes augmented 
places where they reside. It is possible that Rama, from a 
small village, became a targe town under their dominion; and 
■efthia opinion is Q,uaresmius.j| There seems very little reason 
to doubt but that this Rama was the village mentioned with 
Bethorm, by St. Jerom, in the passage already twice referred 
to,** as the only remains of the two cities so named, which were 
built by Solomon.ft. Reland considered Bernard the Monk as 

Land; and the learned reader is requested to determine, whether the modern Vil¬ 
lage of Bethoor and the modern Rama do not appeal to be the places mentioned in the 
following passage cited in a former note from St. Jerono -• “Aama et Sethoron et rtliquat 
*rbes no true t a Salomons constructae parvi viculi demonstrantur Rama was a village in 
%he time of Jer6m; and the situation of Bethoor is distinctly marked in the Apocry¬ 
pha, with reference to the plain of Rama; ?£* aataSdo* Baitapuv ivt tB 
‘(1 Maccab. ifi. 16. 24.) . . . 

.■-* “ Urheqa banc idem nonantiquam, seel eOotlifamessescribit {Abvlfcda, ingeogra- 
phia sun manuscripta) ab Solimanno filio At-dolmelic, vastata tirhe Lydda, et aquae 
ductu, cisterns, aliisque rebus ornatam,” &c. (Rel. Pal. lilust« tom. II. p. 969, 
Utr. 1714 .) “ Hanc civitatem,aedi6caverunt Arabes prope Lyddam, qutim pere|rini 
primo ivenmt'ad partes iUas post tempera Mahiimeti.” Sanvtvs in Seaet. fidel. 
Grvcir, pag. 162- . ■' ,r " 

f Otherwise named Disspotit. It was also called St. George. (See the Itinerary 
of Benjamin* of Tudela.) Pliny mentions it among the ten Toparchies of Judaea. 
(Vid. fib. v Hist Nat. e, U»-;tom< l- P- 262. I*. Bat. 1636.) It* a* famous for a church 
dedicated to‘ St. Gtotge, said by Boiriface (lib. ii. de Perenui Cultu Terr. Sanct.) 
to harrfceen built by an English king. There was also a monastery of that name in 

t ** Hand procul abea (Lydda) Arimathiam viculum Joseph qui Dominum sepeli- 
Hieronymus in Epitaphio Paulas. 

6 See also Adrichomius, Theat. T. S. p. 29. Colon. 1628. 

I Elucidat. Terr. Sanct. tom. II. p. R. Antv. 1639. 

** See former notes of this chapter. 

•ft Its most ordinary appellations have been Rama, Ramola, and Raronla; although 
Adrichomius who believed it to have been Arimathea, mentions the various modifi¬ 
cations of Ramatha, Ramatbae, Ramathaim, and Arimatha, or Ajimathia, afterward, 
says he, called Rama, and Ramula. Vid. AdricLom. Theat. T*rr Sacct. <; 2? 
Colon. 162?. 
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the oldest writer by whom Rama is mentioned.* Bernard visited 
the Holy Land in the ninth century .f Oriental geographers 
describe it as the metropolis of Palsestine,| In this place the 
famous tutelar Saint of our-ancestors in England is said, by 
some, to have suffered martyrdom $ although, according to 
most authors, his reliques reposed in a magnificent temple at 
Lydda or DiospoIis.|| We observed the remains of very con¬ 
siderable edifices witbin this desolated city: no one was pre¬ 
sent to give us aDy information concerning them; even the 
monastery, which for centuries had entertained pilgrims at 
Rama,** was deserted and left to ruin. Its distance from 
Jerusalem, usually estimated at a day’s journey,ff is described 
by Phocas as equal to thirty-six or thirty-seven miles-jj Phocas 
distinguishes dmw.ih.cm, the native place of the prophet Samuel, 
from Ramola, or Rama, with which Adrichomius seems to have 
confounded it;§§ and places the Church of St. George within 
the latter city which position* although disputed by Relaod 
and other authors,, not only seems to coincide with the testi¬ 
mony already given from the Alexiad of Anna Comnena, but 
also with the evidence afforded by Bernard the Monk, who 
mentions a monastery of St. George near Ramwia.|||f' 

There is not a part of the Holy Land more fertile than the 
plain around Rama; it resembles a continual garden; but 
cultivation hail been neglected at the time of our arrival, on 
account of the dreadful plague with which, the whole country 
had been infested. Rama and Lydda were the two first cities 
of the Holy Land that fell into the hands of the Christians, 

« Palest, tllust. tom. II. p. 959. Ulr. 1714. 

■f A. D. 870. His Itinerary was published by Mabilloo, in the “ Acta Sanctorvm Or- 
tUnis Benedicti printed at Paris iu 1672. It follows Arculfe’s Itinerary,.as given by 
Adamnanua, abbot of Iona. These are Bernard's words; “ Deinde veoerunt Alarixa; 
Je Alarixa in Ramula, juxta quqn est Monasteriutn beati Georgii Marty ria, ubi ipse 
requiescit.” Bernardus deLocls Sanctis, ap. Mabill. p. 524. 

t " Abulhasen Perea in geographia sua MSta vocat Ramolam caput Palaestinae.? 
Rel. Pal. Uluet. tom, II. p. 958 Utr. 1714. # 

j ETta imrflfv wiTiXaSov to 'P&jitA, Iv cjf xal i ni'JraXojiApros r«&p7ior|ii|Ulpf6piw. 
“ Posteatamen in Ramei transeunt, ubi magnus Martyr Georgius martyrlum subiir.*’ 
Annae Comnenae Alexiad. lib. xi. p. 328. Par. 165}. 

II Seethe long account given by Adanmanus, de Loc. Sanct. lib. ill. c. 4- Apud 
Mabillon, Acta Ord. Benedict. Saec. 3. p. 520. Pur. 1672. Also duarearo tom. II. 
p. 9. Antv. 1639, frc. ... 

Hospitantur enim Peregrini in ea domo, quae Nicodemi Christ! occultldisciputi 
fult. Haec domus in Monasterium fuit coaptata, nunc etMooasteriUm, et Hospitium, 
Peregrinorum eat.” Boniracius, lib. ii. de rerenni Cultu Terrae Sanctae. 

!t “ Abease ab urbe Hieroeolymitana iter unius diet.” Rel. Pal. IUust, tom. Zb 
». 960. Utr. 1714 _ , 

tt Phocae Descript. Terr. Sanct.c- 29. p 44. Colon. 1653. 
h Theatrum Terr. Sanct. p. 29. Colon. 1628. > 

Till “ I.yddam aive Dlospolin iatelligit, quae paUla est S? Georg’) BOblesge aRt- 
IMii." ad. Pa), must. tom. II. p. 963. Utr. 1714, 

2 m 2 
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when the army of the Crusaders arrived. Rama was then in. 
its greatest splendour; a magnificent city,filled with wealth 
and abundance of all the luxuries of the east. It was ex¬ 
ceedingly populous, adorned with stalely, buildings, and well 
fortified with walls and towers. The princes and generals of 
the Christian army, having despatched the Count of Flanders, 
with five hundred cavalry, to reconnoitre the place, and sum¬ 
mon the city to surrender, found the gates open; the inhabi¬ 
tants, alarmed by ■ the sudden approach of so powerful an 
army, had abandoned their dwellings and all their property 
during the preceding night.. In consequence of this, a gene¬ 
ral rendezvous of the Christian forces took place in Rama, 
where they remained during three entire days, regaling them¬ 
selves upon the abundance the place afforded. During this 
time, Robert of Normandy was elected bishop of :Ratna and- 
Lydda, to which bishopric all the revenues of the two cities 
and their dependencies were annexed; the whole army joining 
in thanksgiving to St. George, the Martyr and patron Saint of 
Diospolis and Rama, to whom the auspicious commencement of 
the enterprise was attributed.- Hence probably originates the 
peculiar consideration in which St, George* was held by the in¬ 
habitants of England, during the early periods of its history. 

A more revolting sight can hardly be imagined than was 
presented during all the rest of our journey to Jaffa. The 
road was entirely strhwed with dead bodies. Not a planta¬ 
tion was to bn seen but traces of the deadly contagion were 
also visible. In the general mortality, a valuable and much 
lamented British officer, General Kleber, of the artillery, at¬ 
tached to the suite of the Vizier* together with his wife, be¬ 
came its victims. They had visited Jerusalem ; and had oc¬ 
cupied the apartment afterward allotted to our use, in the con¬ 
vent ofSt. Salvador. Upon their return to Jaffa the fatal 
symptoms were speedily manifested. Other artillery officers, 
who were also stationed in Jaffa at that time, informed us, that 
General Kleber soon became delirious, and very ungovernable, 
insomuch that they were compelled to confine him to his 
chamber. His lady, from the inevitable consequences of the 
pious offices she rendered to the general,, was seized nearly at 
the same time; and, although unable, like another Eleonora, 
to save the*life of her husband, by taking to herself the morbid 
venom, was not less conspicuous as an example of conjugal vk- 

v " Cry—-God for H*rry! EsglsM ! «a* S* George !>' H«n V. act 3. fJfnr v 
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tue. They expired together, insensible of the horrors of their 
situation, and were thereby spared the agonizing spectacle of 
each other’s sufferings. 

Jaffa appeared to be almost in as forlorn a state as Rama - r 
the air itself was still infected with the smell of unburied bo¬ 
dies. We went to the house of the English Consul, whose gray 
hairs had not exempted him from French extortion. He had 
just ventured to hoist agaiu the British flag upon the roof of 
his dwelling; and he told us, with tears in his eyes, that it 
was the only proof of welcome he could offer to us, as the 
French officers, under Buonaparte, had stripped him of every 
thing he possessed. Itowever, in the midst of all his complaints 
against the French, not a single syllable ever escaped his lips 
respecting the enormities supposed to be committed, by means 
of Buonaparte’s orders or connivance, in the town and neigh¬ 
bourhood of Jaffa. As there are so many living witnesses to 
attest the truth of this representation, and the character of do 
ordinary individual is so much implicated in its result, the ut¬ 
most attention will be here paid to every particular likely to 
illustrate the fact; and for this especial reason, because that 
individual is our enemy. At the time we were in Jaffa, 
so soon after the supposed transactions are said to have oc¬ 
curred, the indignation of our consul, and of the inhabitants in 
general, against the French, were of so deep a nature, that 
there is nothing they would not have said, to vilify Buona¬ 
parte, or his officers: but this accusation they never even 
hinted. * Nor is this all. Upon the evening of our arrival at 
Jaffa, walking with Captain Culverhouse along the shore to 
the south of the town, in order to join some of our party who 


• Some year* after. Captain Wright, who is now no- more, waited viponthe author 
at Ibbotson’s hotel, in V'ere street, London, to give, an account of what he jocosely 
termed his scepticism upon this subject; when these and the following partial* 
Ian were related to him, and an appeal made to the-testimony of Captain Culver- 
house, Mr. Crlppg.Mr. Loudon, and others who were with us in Jaffa, aa to the fact. 
Captain Wrightatill maintained the charge; and the author, finding the testimony af¬ 
forded by himself and his friends liable to give offence, reserved all be had to say up¬ 
on the subject until it should appear in its proper place, as connected with the history 
of his travel#; always, however, urging the same statement, when appealed to for in¬ 
formation! A few months after Captain Wright’s visit, Captain Culverhouse, who 
had been employed in a distant part of the kingdom, recruiting for the navy, came to 
London, and meeting the author m public company at table, asked him, with a smile, 
wbat be thought or the reports circulated concerning the massacre, fee. at Jaffa. 
The author answered by say ing, that it bad long been hte intention to write to Cap¬ 
tain Culverhouse upon the subject, and that it was very gratifying to him to find the 
purport of his letter so satisfactorily anticipated. Captain Culvarfcouse then, before 
the whole Company present, expressed hi# astonishment at the industrious propaga¬ 
tion of a story, whereof the inhabitant# of Jaffa were Ignorant, and of which he had 
never heard a syllable until bis arrival in England. The author knows not where this 
itory originated; i»r is it of any consequence to the testimony he tbinia it now a 
•tuty to eommuaiqajre. 
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Were gone in search of plants and shells, a powerful and most 
offensive smell, as from dead bodies, which we had before expe¬ 
rienced ibore than once, in approaching the town, caused us to 
hesitate w hether we should proceed or return.^ At this mo¬ 
ment the author observed the remains of bodies in the sand ; 
and Captain Culverhouse, being in doubt whether they belong¬ 
ed to human bodies or to those of cattle, removed a part of 
the sand with his sword, and uncovered part of a hand and 
arm. Upon this, calling to our friends, we told them what we 
had discovered; and returning to the consul’s house, asked 
him the cause of the revolting spectacle we had witnessed. He 
told us, that these were the remains of bodies carried thither, 
during the late plague, for interment; but that the sea, fre¬ 
quently, removing the sand which covered them,caused them 
to be thus exposed ; and he cautioned us in future against 
walking that way, as the infection might possibly be retained, 
not only by those bodies, but by the clothes and other things- 
there deposited. 4 ' 

Joppa, called also Japha, and now . universally Jaffa, owes 
all the circumstances of its celebrity, as the principal port of 
Judaea, to its situation with regard to Jerusalem. As a station 
for vessels, its harbour is one of the worst in the Mediterra¬ 
nean. Ships generally anchor about a mile from the town, to 
avoid the shoals and rocks of the place.* Id ancient times it 
was the only place resorted to as a seaport, in all Judsea. 
Hither Solomon ordered the materials for the temple to be 
brought from Mount Libanus, previous to their conveyance by 
land to. Jerusalem. A tradition is preserved, that here Noah 
lived and built his ark. Pliny describes it as older than the 
deluge.f In his time they pretended to exhibit the marks of 
the chains with wich Andromeda was fastened to a rock : the 
skeleton of the sea monster, to whom she had been exposed,, 
was brought to Home by Scaurus, and carefully preserved|— 

r * “ Minus tutus eat, et non nisi parva navigia admittit. Nee etiam Celebris est, 
quoniampropter portus incommoditatem baud muitae merces illuc advehuntur. ,r 
Quaresm Eluc. T. S. tom. II. p- 5- Antv. 1639. « 

t “ Juppe Pbcenicuro, antiquior terrarum inundatione.” Hist. Nat. lib. ▼. c. 13. 
tom. I. p. 262. L. Bat. 1635. 

- t.Juliu*8oliDu8 in Polyhistor. cap. 37.. Nerirob. 1777. The riba were forty feet 
in length; and from the account given of the animal, it was probably a whale. Vid. 
Abulenaia in cap. 14. Exod.^quaest. II. Q.uartsm. Eluc. T. S. tom. II. p, 5 . Antv. 
T639. Strab. Geog. lib..i. et xvi. Pompbnius Mela, lib. i. cap. 11, 8rc. Thus ire have 
evidence of whales in this sea, without having recourse to the testimony of sacred 
scripture. Mr. Briaat, however, in bis “ Observations upon some passages in scrip¬ 
ture, which the enemies of religion have thought most obnoxious,” &c. 4to. pp. 243, 
244, 245, is of the opposite opinion. But if he be right with respect to the single 
whale in the Mediterranean, how came that fish, from earliest times, to have been 
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proving that every church has had its reliques, so universal is 
a passion for the marvellous. Some authors ascribe the origin 
of Jaffa to Japhet, son of Noah, aud thence derive its name. 
However fabulous such accounts may be now deemed, they 
afTord proof-of the great antiquity of the place; having been 
recorded by historians, for so many ages, as the only traditions 
extant concerning its origin. Jaffa is also celebrated as the 
port whence the prophet Jonas embarked for Nineveh.* Here 
also St. Peter restored. Tabitha to life.f In the time of St. 
Jerom it was called Japho.jj, Doubdan gives a long account pf 
its history in later times,§ . It was fortified in the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, by Louis, king of France || An Arab 
fisherman at Jaffa, as we were standing upon the beach, came 
running to us with a fish he had just taken out of the water, 
and, from his eagerness to show what he had caught, ,we sup¬ 
posed it could not be very common. It was like a small tench, 
but of a dark aud exceedingly vivid green colour, such as we 
had never seen before uor since neither is it described by 
any author we are gcquaiuted with. We .had no means of 
preserving it, and therefore would not deprive the poor man 
of an acquisition with which be seemed so delighted, but gave 
him a trifle for the gratification its very extraordinary ap¬ 
pearance afforded us, and left it in his hands. . Notwithstand¬ 
ing the desolate appearance of the town, its market surprised 
us, by the beauty and variety of the vegetables it exhibited. 
Melons of every sort and quality were sold in such number, 
that boats from all the coast of Syria came to be freighted with 
them. Among these, the watermelons were in such perfection, 
that, after tasting them at Jaffa, those.of any other country are 
not like the same fruit.** Finding that the vessel sent by 
* . 1 

an object of worship at Joppa, unless, as Pliny relates, Joppa And been founded be* 
fore the deluge. See p. 24. > 

But Jonah rose up to flee unto Tarshlsh from the presence of the Lord, and 
went down to Joppa; and he found a ship going to Tarsbista.” Jonah i. 3. 

f Acta 1?. 40. 

t Adrlchpm- Tbeat. Terr. Sanct. p. 23. Colon. 1G38. 

6 Voyage de la Terre Saincte, p. <t96. Paris, 1657. 

If A. D. 1250. Vid. Adricbora. Thent T. S. ubi supra. 

We found near JaHa lour undescribed plants, with several others that were rare* 
The new species were as follow; 

1. A non descript species of plantago, with flat linear curved leaves, 'about two, 
er two and a half, inches long, bristly on both sides, and at the edges the 
flower stalks hoary, with flat pressed hairs, and rising ahove the leaves •. t he spikes 
cylindrical, a little curved, from one to two inches and a half long: the stamens 
longer than the blossom, but much Bhorter than the woolly style. This species 
6eeras to come nearest to the plantago cylindrtca of Forskahl, which is unknown 
to us. We have called it plantaoo setosa. Plantago Ibliis linearibus plania 
uUinqoe mar^iqibusciue setojo asperii; scopia pilis ailpresiis canescentinua foUU 
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Djezzar Pacha to convey us to Acre had not arrived, and that 
boats laden with fruit were daily sailing thither, Captain Cul- 
verhouae, fearful of detaining his frigate a moment after the 
supplies for the fleet had been completed, judged it prudent to 
engage a passage for us in one of .these boats. We therefore 
toot, leave of our aged and respectable host, the English Con* 
sul; and upon the evening of July the fifteenth,- after sun set, 
erabarkec) for Acre, to avail ourselves of the land wind, which 
blows during the night, at this season of the year. By day 
break the next morning we were off the coast of Caesarea, and 
so near in with the. laud, that we could very distinctly perceive 
the appearance of its numerous and extensive ruins . 1 The re¬ 
mains of this city, although still considerable, have long been 
resorted to as a quarrjvwheueyer building materials were re¬ 
quired at Acre. Djezzar Pacha, as it hastbeeh already men¬ 
tioned, brought from hence the columns of rare and beautiful 
marble, as well as the, mother ornaments,, of his palace, bath,' 
fountain, and mosque, at Acre. The place at present is in¬ 
habited only by jackals and beasts of prey. As we were be¬ 
calmed during the night, we heard, the cries of these animals 
until day break. Pococke mentions the curious fact of the 
former existence of crocodiles in the river, of Caesarea.* Per¬ 
haps there has not been, in the history of ,the world, an exam¬ 
ple of any city, that in so short a space of time rose to such an 

' ^ • ' • t • - 

longioribus; calycibus midis margyie lacerfe; coroll® Uciniis ovate*-triaEguJ^i* 
bus ; styfo p'ubesi-ehte loagissimo. ‘ 

II. A very small nondescript,prostrate species ©f»St. John’s ncrt, hypfriccm, Linn. 
with inversely ovate leaves and terminal flowers, and the teetbof t^e calyx en¬ 
tire ar the margin. The stems are front one to 'our 6r*ve inches long, the leaves 
hardly the fourth of an inch, the blossoms yellow, rather more'thau half an ipcji 
across We have railed it BTPXRirirM tenillvm- Hypericum prbetratum, 
gjiv'rum, flortbus terminalii-us tri^ynk sulft orymho? is f calyci3 de&tibuainteger* 
rimr .isigine glandulosis; caulibus fijjiormii us brevicus; foliia cuneato-obovatis, 
punctatis glabris. 

III. A •Omni' e, nearly stemless, umbelliferous plant, seldom rising to *b inch, in height, 
with simple linear leaves'a little hispid at the edges: the fruit.hispid, asincaitca- 
lis, out the floveis and the whole habit of the plant at in buple’unlm; to which 
genu? we have^ad ied it, by, the name qf boppeuepm minimum; and the more 
wrlhflgly/'aa’ two other'species, the bupleurnm semicompositum of Linosus, 
apg the bupleurum procumbens of Desfentaipes,. have also seeds mqre or less, 
hispid.* TBupleiiruai subaraule. ram is quadrangtilis breyissimis ; foliia. sublineafir 
bus margine nsperis; invoiucellopentapbyllo umhellula vixbreviore; (V’uctuhis- 
pidissimo. 

IV. a smalt downy annual species of scabious ; scabiosa, Linn, about five inches in 

"height; the -leaves pinnalidd, with their lobes distant from each other; the 
heads of flowers upon Ions peduncles, with a five leaved common entyx ; the flow¬ 
ers purple. unequatty five cleft, not radiating:; the seeds with a downy plume of 
about fifteen rays Not only the leaves, peduncles, and feommomfialyx, hut even 
the outside of the flowers, are downy. We have called it scabiosa oiVaricatJu 
JS cablosa puhescens, annua; Vorollulis qtiftqiidfidis lacinHs Ifiaeqiialjbtk; ^calycto 
Jacyniis septan is, iasequalfyos, lanceolatis; coronE obsolete f p?>pptj fclmncso* 
foliis picnatifidig. "• * 1 J ' * 5 

• Pococlc’fi Observation* upon the Eist, vol. II. p. 58, Load. 17491 
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extraordinary height of splendour, as did this of Caesarea ;* or 
that exhibits a more awful contrast to its former magnificence, 
by the present desolate appearance of its ruins. Not a single 
inhabitant remains. Its theatres, once resounding with the 
shouts of multitudes, echo no other sound than the nightly 
cries of animals roaming for their prey. Of its gorgeous pala¬ 
ces and temples, enriched with the choicest works of art, and 
decorated with the most precious marbles, scarcely a trace can 
be discerned.f Within the space of ten years after laying the 
foundation, from an obscure fortress it became the most celebra¬ 
ted and flourishing city of all Syria. It was named Caesarea by 
Herod, in honour of Augustus, and dedicated by him to that 
emperor, in the twenty-eighth year of his reign.J Upon this 

occasion, that the ceremony might be rendered illustrious by a 
degree of profusion unknown in any former instance, Herod 
assembled the most skilful musicians, wrestlers, and gladiators, 
from all parts of the world.J The solemnity was to be renew¬ 
ed every fifth year. It was afterward called Colonia Flavia, 
in consequence of privileges granted by Vespasian.|| But, as 
we viewed the ruins of this memorable city, every other cir¬ 
cumstance respecting its history was absorbed in the considera¬ 
tion, that we were actually beholding the very spot where the 
scholar of Tarsus, after two years’ imprisonment, made that 
eloquent appeal, in the audience'of the king of Judaea, which 
must ever be remembered with piety and delight. In the his¬ 
tory of the actions of the Holy Apostles, whether we regard 
the internal evidence of the narrative, or the interest excited 
by a story so wonderfully appealing to our passions and affec¬ 
tions, there is nothing we call to mind with fuller emotioos of 
sublimity and satisfaction. “ In the demonstration of the spirit 
and of power,” the mighty advocate for the Christian faith 
had before reasoned of “ righteousness, temperance, and judg¬ 
ment to come,” till the Homan governor, Felix, trembled as he 
spoke. Not all the oratory of Tertullus; not the, clamour of 
his numerous adversaries; not even the countenance of the 
most profligate of tyrants, availed against the firmness and 

» 

* Seethe account of it io Josephus. De Antiq. Jud. lib. XT. c. 13. (the buildings 
were all of marble;) lib. xvi. c. 9. Colon. 1691. 

f Herod caused the tower of Strato to be completely covered with white marble, 
against the arrival of Augustus. 

! ! In the 192 Olympiad. 

Josephus rates the expense of it at five hundred talents, 

| ** Eadena Cesarea, ab Heroderere condita: nunc colonia prima Flavia, ft Vespa- 
Jlaco Impeiatore deducts ” Flinli Hrator. Natural lib. v. c. 13. tom, I. p. 263, I.. 
it. 1635. 
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intrepidity of the oracle of God. The judge had trembled be¬ 
fore his prisoner;—and now a second occasion offered, in which, 
for the admiration and the triumph of the Christian world, one 
of its bitterest persecutors, and a Jew, appeals in the public 
tribunal of a large and populous city, to all its chiefs and its 
rulers, its governor and its king, for the truth of his conversion, 
founded on the highest evidence, delivered in the most fair, 
open, and illustrious manner. 

As the day advanced, a breeze sprang up, and, standing out 
farther from the shore, we lost sight of Caesarea. The heat 
became intolerable; and the powerful odour from the melons, 
which constituted the freight of our little bark, produced faint¬ 
ness and indisposition throughout all odr party. Toward 
evening we made the point of Mount Carmel, and saw the 
monastery very distinctly upon its summit. Afterward, doubling 
the promontory, we entered the Bay of Acre, and were greet¬ 
ed with the welcome sight of the Romulus at anchor. As we 
drew near, the Captain’s barge came to meet us, and we quitted 
our vessel. Suddenly, as the boat’s crew pulled stoutly for 
the frigate, a shout from all the sailors on board was repeated 
from the barge, the men standing with their oars erect, and 
waving their hats. Supposing this to be intended as an ex¬ 
pression of welcome, upon the return of the captain, we con¬ 
gratulated him upon the mark of attachment manifested by his 
crew. This worthy officer shook his head, however, and said 
he should feel more satisfied without any such demonstration, 
which amounted to little less than a symptom of mutiny. Upon 
our arrival on board we were informed that the men, having 
been employed in hard labour during the captain’s absence, 
repairing the rigging and painting the frigate, had thus thought 
proper to testify their satisfaction at what they conceived to be 
a conclusion of tyrannical government in the inferior officers. 
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Vaqk 7. ,l The Chinese possess the art of perfecting suffv.mrks.V J.>.t4 5 ' all. siliceous 
•mneretions are soft anti moist when first removed from the stratum wherein they 
have been deposited,.it is pnobanle that Jade, with whose natural history we are little 
acquainted, hardens oy exposure to the atinosphere.; and th£d the Chinese, who give 
*t such various shapes, avairthcimeltos or lt?Voftnes«, when ireslidug, in order to 
manufacture ft, The.cbypical analyyaof this mineral was-only lately* ascertained. 
Jade Is ah alkaliferddt lifer, eon ainlng also lime; its proper place,, ki a mineiiiogical 
syitMl, (night to be wit|i Obsidian and PiU'hstone.- 

P.^9. “ The servant of the Imperial Consul fit the Dardanelles performed thir feat, 
&c.”] Lord Byron, in company With Lieutenant Ukenneldof the ?aisette .frigate, 
swam across the Hellespont, upon-thA third of Mjy,A1810, They wane only in hdur 
Snd five‘minutes is 'completing the passage. See ‘f Childe-Harqlde’a Pilgrimaged 
It. , Jmndon, 1812. -« •’ * * 

>- P: 338. ’ ** li e observed also U\at re£iculat(jJts,lucco+J»hich is Qommonlv considered as an 
eviihndf of Portion norlc.^s'l'tid extraordinary ’appearance of-Die opus reticulatvm(a) 
in tliis building., being uTec.wcilablfiwit$i Jewish masonry, may leaf! toa very curious, 
hr riot Important inference, concerning these fduudatkjpfc. The author was at fir*t in- 
olined to believe, with Phocfc* and (iorius'db) that they were the remahijs of the tem¬ 
ple of Solomon, £S it was restored by Herod * lew y^rs before tbeChJfistian *ra,‘(c) 
Judaea,* K is true, whs then S Roman province; but it does not necessarily follow, 
ojther that Roman workmen were employed,!*]) or ffesft the‘Roman taste was consuttr 
«d In the style of the superstructure. Upon maturer deliberation, .after duly consi¬ 
dering what has been written^on the subject, particularly bV Chrysostom, there 
addois every reason for believing, that. i« the- foundations hera^illuded to, ne have a 
standing memorial of Julia iiVdiscomfiture, when he attempted tctrebuilt.! the tejnple; 
Wjft perhaps ofp, nature which Wight have satisfied Ljfdnei* hirnselRfe) that his qpubta 
imhcermngthe fact were unwarrantable. Ammanianus illarceiljoua^whose testimoiftr, 
as that of a Heathen write*, confounded even Olhboips incredulity,(£} pretty plaiuly 
indicates that gome progress hud been ru»|io in the work - , before fhe pnwlicy occurred 
vD.iuW rendered the place inaccessible to the artificers whom Juliau/bad employed. 
It m.fexpressly stated by him.(g) twit' Aiyph'is of Antioch *ii% earnestly employed in 
carrying outlie buildiug, andLbat. tlye governotvof the province was assisting the ope¬ 
ration nhen the flames burst forth Chrysostom, alluding to the fact, as .notorious, 
and attested by living fitnesses, sayst,^)-* 1 Vka, flirt'.wA^rir.w t«f. rat'xiUTrotfs 

I/Rxo BJtRi: AND NAKl I)-, A.>1> IB Y<lt' A>K THE JU AsOX. YOU MSET WTTlI 

no other a coo It nt *K*n>K THAT WHICH i have oivex.” From these concurring tea- 
timotiies, and,from the extraordinary remaining evidence of the opusrciiculatum, t{ 
• an UArdly bc'denled but that an appeal may < e made ta these remains a$jhp very work 
to. winch ChrytO"tom alludes. -The wtjhls of Ammianux(i) seem to warrant a similar 
conclusion ; “ Nduendi globi jiamniurum erope eunuajhknta crebis assultibus *nm- 
.} *. - 1 

(a) See IVinkhmam Hist. de. I"Art. tom. ii. p. 661. Par. an. 2. 

(b) See p. 300 of this votume. 

(c) Josephus, lib. xv Antiq. c. 14. Colon, 1691 * 7 

(d) Indeed, the text of Josephus seems taprovc the contrary, fbr he states , that the Jewish 

pficsts were employed to superintend the plan of the work, and the labours <f the artifi¬ 
cers. Vid. lib. xv. de Antiq. c. 14. Colon.. 1691. * 

(e) Lardnrr made objection to the miraculous in/erportfion, and even doubled the at¬ 
tempt. (Testimonies, vol. IV. j»p. 61, 64.) All the authorities cited fox. the fact are 
6rou.?ftf faRblAtr by Jf AHr-FubriciuB. Larancr, horvever, is not satisfied with thmt\ al¬ 
though Gibiion tea's compelled to say, “ such authority should satisfya believing, and must 
astonish <m incredulous mind n The reader" may eramine ilfosheim’s Remarks, Eccl. 
Hist. Maclaine’s Transl. vol. I. p. 832. also Moyle’s Posthumous Works, vol. II. 
pdl 100. 101. 

<f) Hist, vol IV.-c. 23- London, 1807. 

(g) A mini an. Marcetlin. tib. xjtlii c. \. Lip*. 1773- 4 

(b) Chrysostom* ndvrrs. Jud. tHc. as cited by Whitby in his General Preface. See aHo, 
Weft on the h’etur reel ion; pad Newton on the Prophecies, (Works,) no/. 1. p. 44?. 
London, 1782. 

(i) Ammian. Afarcettin, ubi supra. 

2 o 
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penies.” On what authority Mosheim asserts(k) that the Jews, who had il set about 
this iitiportaut work, were obliged to desist, before they had even begun to lay the, founda¬ 
tions of the sacred edifice,” does not appear, except it be upon the following passage 
from RufinuS'(l) 44 A pertisigitur fundarMMis calces cementaque adhibita: nihil omnino 
deerat, quin die postcra, veteribus deUtrbatus nova jacereni fundamcnta.” Warburton, 
who has cited this passage.(m) is nevertheless careful in weighing the evidence, as to 
the fact, to consider the testiinonyjof Chrysostom as of a superior nature, being'that 
of a living witness*, whereas KufinuV, who lived'in the subsequent age, could only re¬ 
late things as they had been transmitted to him; therefore the appeal made by Chry¬ 
sostom to'the existence of the foundations may be supposed to supersede any infer¬ 
ence likely to, be derived from these words of Rufinus, as to their not haring been 
laid before the prodigy took place *, and the present appearance of the opus reticnlatvm 
in the masonry, proves that the workmanship is strictly Roman.(n) ePrideaux, in his 
41 Letter to the Deists,” makes indeed a bold aseertion, and without Veracity, in say¬ 
ing, that there “ is not now left the least remainder of the ruins of the temple, to show 
where it qnce stood; and that those who travel to Jerusalem, have no other mark, 
whereby to find it out, but the Mahometan, mosque erected on the same plat by Omar.” 
There is in fact a much better mark ; namely, the mark of Julian's dtsconfiture , in th®. 
remains of Roman masonry upon the spot;*tnd if this be disputed, it can only be so, 
by admitting that the foundations nowj 4 lying Jfare and naked ” were those of the tem¬ 
ple built by Herod; in direct opposition to authenticated records concerning their 
demolition by Titus, who commanded his soldiers to dig up th e foundations both of the 
temple and the city.^o) 44 Both the Jewish Talmud and Maimonides affirm,” says 
Whitby,(p) “‘■-that Terentius Rufus, the captain of his army, caused a ploughshare to 
raise the sojl-wbereon th efaundations of the temple stood.” 

After all ihatihaSibeen said; let the reader bear carefully in mind, that the prophecy 
of Christ, existing in full blaze, needs not any support from the establishment-of 
Julian’s miraculous discomfiture.(q) The rums of the temple, and of the city; the 
abolition of the Mosaical dispensation; the total overthrow and dispersion of the 
Jews; constitute altogether an existing miracle, perplexing the sceptic with incon¬ 
testable proof of the divine origin of our religion. 

P. 372. A curious undescrihed herbaceous plant, 6f the natural order of bnragineae t 
was found by-the author in Jerusalem, upon the very spot which is exhibited by the 
monks as the judgment seat of Pontius Pilate. It has the habit of a lycopsis, but the 
flowers of ft symphium, and seeds attached nearly as in cynogiossum; but. the form ie 
peculiar to itself. The fruits of the order not having been yet thoroughly examined, 
we have for the present arranged it in symphytum ; denominating it, from the remark¬ 
able spur near the base of the seed, symphytum calcaratum. The stems are very 
Blender and crooked; the leaves an inch to an inch and a half in length; the flowers 
upon pedicles, turned to one side, with the calyx nearly half an inch long, but shorter 
than the bract at the base of the pedioJe. / 

Symphytum caulibus Bexaosis debilibus; foliis lato lanceolatis, integris, ciliatls, 
hirsutis ; racemiis bractatissecundis [axis; bracteis ohlongo-lanceolatfs; corollfeca- 
lyce hirsute brevioribus, acutis; seminibus obtuse triangulis calcaratis, scabris. 

(fc), See Maclaine's Translation , vol. I. p. 332. 

Hist■ EcoL lib.x . c. 37. 

{my fvarburton's Julian, p. 37. Note{h.) London, 1750. * 

. \n)~,Vide Vitrigo. lib. iL c. 8* Amst. 1549. P/in. Hist. Nat. lib. xxxvi. C. 22: 
JJab 1535- iVinkelmann Hist- de I'Art. SrC.kG. 

•'(p) v Joseph, de Bell. Jud. See Whitby's General Preface. West on the Jiesurrcction. 
Lojidohi, 1807; &c.- 

•(pL{?en. Href, as cited by West. * 

fq) -Yet even this is attested by four contemporary writers *, by Ammianus MarccUinus; 
b$ Ck.ysostMby Gregory of Narianxcn ; and by Ambrose , bishop of Milan. 
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Extrail frbm'lKc'Ltlltr rf Cardinal Isidore, concerning the capture of 
‘Constantinople. A. I>.'MCCCCLXl. 

- - - - ** Audits haec. amWtc omnes pentes, aurihus pnreipite. ^pn habitatis orbem ! 
Audite haec omnae qut ftedelem orl»i« partem colitis-mini->tri, pmtoreset principe* 
omniutn^ecclesiarimn ^bristi universi quoque re*«s et principes ChristicoUe, ac uni- 
■versus Domini ponulus cunt religiosiwcunctfo * AuUite ! ot notmr. sit’vobie, quod pre¬ 
cursor Yeri Anticnjri^ti, TrjucroriHnprmcepSAtdominuSj'servus autem totdoraiDorum 
quot vicinoruin. cu}u*numen eBt Malmtnet,;inimicu3 erucis Christ!, baeres reiet 
nominis iiliua primi pseudo-prophetae et latoris legis. spurcisaime Agarenorurn, tilius 
S&thanae omnium flagiUosisinus, qui furiia infectus, et insania, sanguinem Cbriatianorum 
sine interrrtisjsione suit,* nec eittingui valet ejus sit is post eorutn innumeras caedea. 
'I’an toque odio contra Christum et membra ejuB movetur ut eradere nomen ejus do 
terra uitatur i et iuspecto aJiquo Chrwtiallo aibi obvianti »e inde existimet sordi- 
-datum, ut oculua abluat, et os immundum se profiteus prius. Hoc igitur tarn terri- 
bile et horiduui monstrum, exigentibus demeritiff Cbriatianorum jufi’.o Dei judicio, 
in eos saevire et Crassart permidB^us, CivitateimiraperiaHm novam Romam, oliinfeli- 
ciaoitnam, nunc niisertimaiu, et Omni calamitate-oppressam Constantinopolim tfiu 
ob^essam co»pit, expustnavaW apoliavit omnibus bonis, et pene delev it . Q,*is autem 
(ot verbis utar propholae) vdabitcaplti meoaquani, et oculis mots fentem faehryma- 
rum, ut plorare valeam die ac nocto interfectos-populi illius, et ec€iestissinia gacrlle- 
giu In en»caplura perpetraia ? &ui8' hujus horrihilitatia roemor, non obstupeseat, non 
iilliargirus fiat, noiiprae dolors ohm ut esc at2'Nec turn uuncta ertormi* explicaho, ne 
piae acres audue refugiant ;^cd ex pauoissimis relatis cocitentifralia. • Hie nanndus, 
nominibus blaspHeiniae plenus, eiviiate recepta post decapitationem Imperatorls, cum 
oiimisuaproeeiiie et nobilitate, pjunmos ferHsrmautcis et cofripedibus alligatoe, ac 
collis eoruni iunibus einetis, extra urbem deduxit nobilea, plebeios, monacboa et mo- 
ii mbits, mares et foeminas, virtute ebcondittone praeelaros. vituperabillter detractos, 
nutliis iniuVIis refertas ut meretriculas et ip luj^anari prosfritutas trabebant tanta et 
tuba contra eos agebant, quanta de brutis anitnalibus et qwHiasine riibore f®J*t nunime 
quls Valent ! AdoiescentuloB trtfiusque sexus a parentibussegregabant, et Uivisim de 
eis pretio negoeiabantur. Infantes corain geuitoribus stiis ut agniculos mactabant. 
Matres films. et geniti genitricibus privabantur- Gei*aiu6i a fratribus, uxoies a vims, 
nurfe a soorlbus, lugeulibus et ululantibus segregabantur. Disjuncti consanguiuei ft 
amici inditersie vegionibus servi'-vepditt ducebautur. O quam aOiarno lachr^niae, 
euanta susp.ria, uuot clamosi singultu3 inter amicus et uotos l quae misorabiles voces 
emittebantur inter tantas caedes, servitutes, expulsioncB, etconluniehaB . Pnncipes, 
burones, et domiui, bubulcnruui, porcarlorum, hOmuncionum eHect* *“ fit 
tra dccennium pueros ad ritus suae perfidae sectae compellebant. Heui quoinodo Ob- 
acuratuni e,t aiirura fulgidiim kapientae, perlenebrus icnor,intiae. ' P*f 

lunohilitHtem aervitutia! Cliiomoilo' mutatua est color optimus Graecae eloquentiae 
in barbariem Tur. hiae ! lapitles sanctuarii. si quii erant constaoles id fide, dlspem 
sunt incapitemnniuni .iariim jacentesprostrati. Uecaetens tacesraus. biimaua. u.nt. 
Seddeiuiuni-. suhsannationibiis. conlumcliis. opprobnisscelesubii^ ergadi a, qi a 
lingua valeat explicare'! ftuis intellectns capere ! ftme aures panentur audlre N i 
(ullor numquam ita inhcinmalua Upii" Venerunt (rentes sehennae dedite. in baeredl 
tatetn I Uttin. quae Israel eat te viden- per fidem. 1 ‘olluerunt lempjiiiD aanitum uani 
tccle- ail) wbillissimam bsnetae topbiae, cum aim. Imagines Domini noetri Jesu 
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Christi et Matris ejus Virginlsgloriosaeetsanctprufli ac sanctarum Dei, insignia vivi- 
ficae crucis conspuentes, confrihgentes, concultantes, sacrosancta evangelia, missa- 
lia, et reliquos Eccle&iae Ijl»i 08 dilacerantes,decurpante 8 ; comburentes. Sacra9 vestes 
sacerdotum,reliquaque ornumenta Ecclesia scindeutes, ad indumentum suutn et orna- 
tum Eumentes, vel pro vili pretio come rentes, vasa Domini, ejus cultui dedicata,i« 
eis comedentes et bibentes, in reliquuro conflata adprophanos usus transferebaat. 
PosueruBt denique earoes sanctorum tuorum, morticina servorum, tuorurn, reliquias 
beatoruna.corporera escas voiatillibus cceli, dispergentes bine inde carnes sanc¬ 
torum tuorum quos -occidebant, bestiis terrae: quia non erat qui sepeliret. t Altaria 
sutfoderunt in vocantes nomeu maledicti Mahtimeti, eum laudantes de victoria. 
Omittn prae pudore.quod mingebaot. Btercorisabant, omnia vituperabilia exfercebant 
in templis, imagnibus.et reliquiis Sanctis* Sancta canjbus dabantv margaritas'6acPa- 
inentorum ante porcos projicielmat. Cum; haec recolototus et horrore contremisco, 
nee uiterius stylo exararequcoillorumpiaculaex fideiChristianae religionis dedecora 
et irisiones injecta. Monasteria tam mrmachorum quae monialium invadentes* omnia 
diripiebant, ejiciente*- illos de habitatiooibus suis: xenodoebia jnfirmorum destruehant. 
Etsi de multis et magnis excidiis et exterminis civitatum, histor;ographi etiam^enti- 
lium referant, fere.nulla posset desolation! hujus coaequarL- Nullam ineolana intra 
reliquerunt, non Graecum, noo.Latinum. wm Armenum, non Judaeum; urbam ipsatn 
suis civibua nudatam quasi de*ertam eftecerunt. Eorum actus et opera propriii 
oculis yrdi, et cum reliquibus cons tan ties ini is viris una, plura perpessus eura mala et 
pericula, licet de manibus eorum me cripuerit Deus, ut Ionam-de ventre ceti.” ' 


No. II. 

This article being merely a ‘‘ oatalooue of manuscripts, on daily sale in the 
cities of the East.” with their titles, in the Turkish and Arabic tongue*, it is thought, 
would be of not the least interest to any body whatever, aHd'therefbre it is omitted. 


.No. III. 


List of One Hundred and Seventy-inn Tales,^contained in a manuscript copy of the ” Alt/ 
Lila Fa Lilin, or ” Arabian /tights;” as it nas procured by the author in Egypt. 

N. B, The Arabic words mentioned in this List, are given as they appeared to be 
pronounced, in English characters; and ojcourse, therefore, adapted to English pro¬ 
nunciation. . 

• The number of Tales amount to 172; but one taleis supposed-to ode upy many night* 
in the recital, so that the whole number is divided into 1 One Thousand n\d One 
Nights.” It rarely happens that any two copies of th 9. AH/ Lila Va Lilin resemble 
each other. This title is bestowed upon any collection of Rustem Tales divided rnto 
ihe same number of parts. The, compilation depends upon the taste, the caprice and 
the opportunities of the scribe. Or the commands of hi 1 2 3 * employer. Certain popular 
stories are-common to almost all copies of the Arabian Nights, but almost every se¬ 
lection contains some tales which are not found in every other. Much depends upon 
the local itjfcofthiseribe. The popular stories of Egypt will be found to differ Material¬ 
ly from those ol Constantinople. A nephew or if*? late Wort ley Mon* ague, lining in 
Rosetta, had a copy of the Arabia/! Nights; apdytipon comparing the two manuscripts, 
it appeared-'that Out of the 172 talcs, here enumerated, only 37 w ere fmiiitf in Ms 
manuscript- In order to therefore, tlve stories .which were common'to'the 

two manuscripts, an Asterish’has been prefixed to the 37 talerwhicb appeared iu both 
copies. 

1 . The Bull and the Asa.L*-: „ j 4* The Merchant and two Dogs*. 

2. The Merchant and the Hobgoblin. 5. The Old Man and the Mule. 

3 . The Man and the Anteffipe. I *6. The History of the Hunters. 
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?. » The History of King Unam, and the 
8 . \ Philosopher Reinau. 

* 8 . History of King Simfbad and Elbaae. 
10. History of the Porter. 

*M. History of Karamiuli. 

*12. Story of the Mirror. 

1;) Story of the three Apples. 

*U. Of Shensheddln Mohammed and his 
Brother Noureddin. 

*15. Of the Taylor, Little Hunchback, the 
Jew, and the Christian, 

16. The History of .Noureddin A!i. 

17. Ditto of Gaumayub, A*c. 

*18. The History of King Omar, and Oman 
•nd his children.—(This tale is-ex¬ 
tremely long, and occupies much 
of the manuscript.) 

*19. Of the Lover and the Beloved. 

20. Story of the-Peacock, the Goose, the 

A 99 , the Horse, kc. 

21. Of the Pious Man. 

22. Ofthd Pious Shepherd. 

23. Of the Bird and the Turtle. 

21 . Of the Fox, the Hawk, kc. 

25 Of the Lord of the Beasts. 

'•26. Of the Mouse and the Partridge. 

27. Of the Raven and the Cat. 

28. Of the Raven, the Fox, the Mouse, 

the Flea, kc. kc. 

29. Story of the Thief. 

*30. Of AulHassan, and the Slave Shetn- 
Bney Har. 

*31. Of Kaniranaman, kc. 

32. Of Naara and Naineto la. 

*33. Of Aladin Abuskelmet, 

' 34 . Of Hallina Die. 

:15. Story of Maao Jamnizida. 

36 . History of the Town Lilia. 

37. Story of Hassan Abdulmelac. 

38. Of Ibrahim Elnlachde, Brother of Ha 


rouu al Raschid. 

*39. Hfctory of the famous Garden Ezetn 
( Paradise.) 

40. Of Isaac of MqsbuI. 

41 . Of Hasli Hasli.’ 

42. Of Mohammed Eli Ali. 

43 . Of Ali the Persian. 

41. History or the Raschld and his judge. 
45 . uf Haled Inuni Abdullah* 

4 u. Of Jafaard the Bainaaside- 
47 . Of Abokohammed Kurlau. 

43 . Of Haroun al Raschid and Sala. 

4 '.i. Hialory of Mamoan. 

50. Of Shar, and the Slave Zemroud. 

51. Of the Lady Beiloor (tiieralty , Mrs. 

Mwmface,) and Mr. Victorioua, 

52. Of Mammon and Mohammed of Bas- 

sera. 

53. Ol Haroun al Rascliid, and bis Slave, 
Of the Merchant in Debt. 

B.v Of Haaaoun Mediii, the Governor. 

5 fc, Of King NassLr, and liis three Chil¬ 
dren,—the Governor of Cairo, the 
Governor of Bulac, and the Gover¬ 
nor of Old Cairo. 

67. History of the Banker and the Thief. 
58. Of Aladin, Goveijjoxof Constantino¬ 
ple 


59. Of Mamoon and Ibrahim. 

60. Of a certain King. 

6I» Of a Pious Man 

62. Of Abu! Hassan Ezeada. 

63. Of a Merchant. 

64. Of a Man of Bagdad. 

•65. OfModavakil, 

*66. Of Virdan, in the time of Hakim, 
Veemrelack. {N. B. He built the 
Mosque in gob#from Cairo to He¬ 
liopolis,) ' 

67. Of a Slave and an Ape. 

*68. Story of the Horse of Ebony. 

*69. Of insilvujud. 

70. Of Eban Vas. 

71. Of an Inhabitant of Basaora. 

72. History of a Man of the Tribe of 

Arabs of Beucfidda. 

73. History of Benridden, Vizier of Ye¬ 

men. 

74. Of a Boy and a Girl. 

75. OfMutelmis. 

78. Of Haroun al Raschid and the Lady 

Zebeda. 

77. Of Mussa ad immi Ziblr- 
'78. Of the Black Father. 

79. OI|Haroun al Raschid. 

SO. Story of an Abb Keeper. 

81. Of Haroun al Pvasehid and Ebon YuB- 

suf. 

82. Of Hakim. Builder of the Mosque. 

,83. Of Melikel Horrais.- 

84. Of a Gilder and his Wife. • 

85. Of Hashron, kc. 

86. Of Yacyar, kc. the Barmadride. 

87. OfMusaa.kc. 

88. Of Said, kc. 

8f. Of the Whore ami the Good Woman. 

90. Of Raschid, and Jacob, his favourite. 

91. OfSherif Hussein. 

92. Of Matnoon, son of Haroun al Raschid 

93. Of the Repenting Thief. 

94. Of Haroun al Raschid. 

95. Of a Divine, kc. , 

96. Another Story of a Divine. 

97. The Story of the Neighbours 

98. Of Kings. 

99. Of Abdo Hackman. 

100. Of Hind, daughter of NaUnan. 

101. Of Tabal. 

102. Of Isaac, Son of.Abraham. 

103. Of a Boy and a Girl. 

104. Story of Chpssim Iuuni addi. 

105. Of Ahul Abas. 

106. Of Bbubecker Ben Mohammed. 

107. Of Ehi Evar - 

108. Of Emmin, brother of Mamoij. 

109. Of SiXrScheikS of Bagdad. 

110. Of an Old Woman. 

111. Of a Wild Gill. 

112. Of Hassan Elgevjr of Bagdad. 

113. Of certain Kiugs. 

114. Of a King of Israel. 

115. Of Alexander. 

116. Ol King Nasharvian. 

117. Of a Judge and his Wife. 

118. Of an Emir. 

119. Of Mai ek Irani dinar. 

o Z 
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120. Ofaderout Man or the Children of 
Israel. 

Ki- Of Hedjage Hirani Yuasuf. 

122. Ofa Blacksmith. 

123. Of a devout Man. 

124. Of Omar ImniJchatal). 

125. Oflbrahain Elchabar. 

126. Of a Prophet. 

12f. OfaPlousMaD. 

128. OFa.tMan of the Children of Israel.* 
129 Of Abul Hassan Duradge. 

13d. Of Sultana Hay aat. 

*131. Of the Philosopher Daniel. 

*132. Of Belukia, 

*133. The Travels of Sinbad—certain 
seven voyages, &c. 

134 Of the Town rtf Copper. 

135. Of the seven Virgins and the Slave 
*136. Story of Judais. 

137. The wonderful History. 

138. Of Abdullah ImniMoharami. 

139. Of Hind Imni Haman. 

140. Of Chazmime Imni Bashes. 

141. Of Jonas the Secretary. 

142. Of Haroun al Raschid. 

•143- Of ditto, 

'344. Of Ebon Isaac Ibrahim. 

145. Of HarouDaJ Raschid, Misroor, and 
%e Poet 

146. Of the Caliph JVTo&via.' 

147. Of Haroun aJ Raschid. 


*-148. Of Isaac Ibrahim. 

•149* Of Bbwi Amer. 

clfcj fcO- Of -Achmet Ezenth, etc. and the 
old Female Pimp. 

HU. Of the Three Brothers. 

152. Of Erdeshir, and Hiaker, of Julmar 
> ,E1 Bacharia. + 

153. Of Mahomet, &c. 

*154., Ditto. 

*]$5- Story of SafH Moluki. 

*156. Of Hassan.&c. 

*157. Of Caliph the Hunter. 

1 *K>8. Of Mersir and his Mistress. 

159. Of JNouredden and Mary. 

160. Of a Bedouin and a Frank. 

161: Of a Man of Bagdad and his female 
Slave. 

162. Of a King, his Son, and the Vizier 
Shemar. *, 

*163. Of a Merchant and the Thieves. 
*164. Of A^ousir and Aboukir... 

*165. Abdulak El and Beri, Adufak 
Backari. 

*168. Of Haroun al Raschid. 

167. Of the Merchant Abul Hassan al 

Omani. . 

168. Of Imril Echasib. 

169. Of Moted Bila. 

*170. Of KamasiZemuan. 

*171- Of A'bdulali ftboi Fa»Tl. - 
*172. The Story of Maroof. 


■ JVo. IV. 

Copy of a Certificate given to the Author by the Guardians of the Holy Sepulchre, 
at Jerusalem, as a testimonialof his Pilgrimage in the Holy Land, foe .—The 
, Original bears the Seat qf St. Salvador, together with the Signature, of the 
President , and. of the Secretary . ? 

! F. PauDEWTiDs FRASCHF.TTi -de Flohentja. Ordiai* Minorum SerapbisLSancti 
Patris nostri Francisci Almaa Oteervantis Provinci® Tuaciae Lector, Praedicator, 
et Aggregatus, Sacrs Congregationi de Prapaganda Fide Responsalis, Missionum 
Egyptl, et CypriPjafectus, in Partibu? Orientis.Gommissarius Apo>tolicus, Sacri 
Monti* Sion, et sanctissimi Sepulchri Domini hostri <esu Christ) Praeaes, Custos 
et visitator totius Terraee Sanctae, et humilis in Domino Servos ;— 

“ ^Joveritis, qualifer illustrissimus Dominus Edwabdis . Daniel Clarke, Ar- 
miger , Artium Magister , CoUtgii Jtsu Cantabngiensis Socius, devotion is gratia suseepit 
peregrinationem ad Sancta Loca, anno 1801, et die 9 mensis Julii, lerosolymam 
appulrt.: inde subsequentibus diebus, prscipua Sanctuaria, inquihus Murnli faJvator 
sum populum dilectum, irno et totius humani genetie massam dammatam. amisebahili 
Daemonum protqstate miserieprditur salvavit; utpote-Oalvorium, ubi cruci atfixus 
devjcta'morte, cmli januas nobis aperuit; Sepulchrum, ubi sacrosanctum ejus corpus 
reconditum triduo ante suam gloriosissimam resurrectionem quievit; Montan Sion 
ubi c'um Discipulis ultrmam fecit ccenam; Hortum Getscmani ; Montem Ofivcti, ubi 
•videntibusDlacipulis, ad ctelos ascendit Dominus, suormn pedum vestigia in aternam 
reliquens memoriam; caeteraque alia in et extra lerosolymam constituta. Item’et 
Bethlehem, nhiidem Salvator Mundi de Virgine Maria naseinon es't sane dfidignatus ; 
et quae cipca Bethlehem, et in via Bethlehemitica. conspiciuntur. Insuper et quae 
in Galilaea simaitUr continentur; nimirum domom Nazareth, ubi beata Vjrgo ab 
Angelo salutata meruit Filium Dei concipere incarnatum; Mare TiberiadU, cujub 
iaentio saepe fit in Sacris Evangelii paginis, propter assiduam Christ') Domini cor>- 
Buetudinem; civitatera Cana6al)lffle, ubi primum miraculum fecit Dominus, aliaque 
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omnia loea, quae in I miversa Judaa et Galilaa continentur, gressibirs Domini, ac 
beatissimre e.ju* Watrte consecrata, et a peieferinis visitari solita, visitavit; io quorum 
omnium. et singuloruin fidem. has manu nostra subscript**, et Sigillo majorl Offtcii 
nostri muoitas expediri mandavimus. Datum ex hoc nostro Couventu Sancti Sana¬ 
toria CivRatia Jerusalem, die 12 Mens. Julii, An. 1801. 

(Signed) 

** Fao. Prodentius Fra^chetti*. de Flori.ntia, 

Prases et Custos totius Tera^ Sanct.e. 

“ DE MANDATO PRUDENTl,® SUE REVERENDI81M® 

F. Darius, de Ghecio, Secretariu* Terr® Sanctte. 


No. V. 


Temperature of the Atmosphnref according to Diurnal Observation; with a corresponding 
statement of temperature in 'England during the same period,'as extracted from the Re¬ 
gister kept in the apartments of the Royal Society of London , 1>y order of the President 
arid Council . * 


Pf. B. The Ohservatious during the Journey, were always made at noon; th09eofthe 
Royal Society, at 2 P. M. aud both oq the scale of Fahrenheit. 


Ohs. on Scale 



Obe. in Londoa 

•f Fahrenheit. 

Where made. 

When made. 

on same day. 

53° 

Constantinople, 

January 1, 1801 

*47° 

50 

Constantinople, 

January 2 

48 

49 

Constantinople, 

January 3 

52 

41 

Constantinople, 

January 4 

45 

47 

Constantinople, 

January 5 

4«* 

48 

Constantinople, 

January 6 

44* 

46 

Constantinople, 

January 7 

45 

46 

Constantinople, 

January 8 

4! 

51 

■ Constantinople, 

January 9 


48 

Constantinople, 

January 10 

47 

48 

Constantinople, 

January 11 

42 

47 

Constantinople, 

‘ Jauuary .42 

39 

41 

(Constantinople, 

January 13 

41 

48 

Constantinople, 

January 14* 

45 

41 

Constantinople, 

January 15 

42 

41 

Constantinople, 

January 16 

4u 

44 1-2 

Constantinople, 

January 17 

49 

41 

Ooflstantindpie, 

January 18 

40 

39 

Constantinople, 

January 19 

43 

41 

Constantinople, 

January 20 

54 

' 41 

Conmntinnplei 

January 21 

4t», 

46 

Constantlnopde* 

January 22 

43 

46 

Constantinople, ■ 

January 23 

38 

61 

Constantinople, 

January 24 

36 

59 12 

’Constantinople, 

January 25 

33 

61 

Constantinople, 

January 26. 

36 

51 

Constantinople, 

January 27 

41 

46 

Constantinople. 

January 28 

48 

47 

Constantinople, 

January 29 

52 

46 

Constantinople, 

January. 30 

44 

46 

Constantinople, 

January 31 

49 

47 

Constantinople, 

February 1 

49 

46 

Constantinople, 

February 2 

49 

At 

Constantinople, 

February 3 

54 

46 

Constantinople, 

February 4 

56 

46 . 

Constantinople, 

.* February 5 

53 

so V 

Constantinople, * 

February 6 

56 

46 

Coz^tantinople. 

February 7 

;• t 
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Obs. in Londoa 

of Fahrenheit. 

: Where made. 

When made. 

on same day. 

50 

Constantinople, 

February 8 

43 

51 

Constantinople, ,, 

• February 9 

40 

59 

.Constantinople, 

February*10 

38 

59 

• Constantinople, 

February 1] 

34 

51 

Constantinople, 

February 12 

33 

53 

Constantinople, 

Constantinople, 

February 13 

30 

50 

February 14 

31 

47 

Constantinople, 

February 15 

3* 

45 

Constantinople, 

February 16 

35 

62 1-2 

Constantinople, 

February 17 

41 

* 1-2 

Constantinople, 

February 18 

38 

&3 

Constantinople,. 

February 19 

3? 

64 

Constantinople, - 
Constantinople, 

Constantinople, 

February 20 

45 

65 

February 21 

. 43 

61 

February 22 

43 

51 

Constantinople, 

February 23 

46 

50 

Constantinople, 

February 24 

44 

61 

Constantinople, 

February 25 

51 

50 

Constantinople, 

February 26 

51 

46 

Constantinople, 

February 27 

49 

45 

Constantinople, * 

February 28 

50 

44 

Sea of Marmora, 

March 1 

55 

45 

Sea opposite Gallipoli, 
Aianteus, on the Hellespont, 

March 2 

53 

51 

March 3 

59 

52 

Plain of Troy, $ 

March 4 

53 

52 

Bonarbashy, 

TchibJack Hill, 

March, 4 

5! 

54 

March 6 

49 

52 

Heights behind Bonarbasby, 

March ,7 

44 

46-. 

54T2 

Road to Boy ram itch, 

March 8 

43 

Rey ram itch* 

March 9 

50 

32 

Summit of Gargaru9, 

March 10 

45 

52 

Source of the Scarnander, 

March 11 

50 

, - 51 

Ruins on Kuchunlu Tepe, 

March 12 

33 

49 

iFue, 

March 13 

52 

49 

Alexandria Taros, 

Mar<.h 14 

52 

50 1-2 

Uiijek Tepe, 

Marph 15 

44 

61 

Dardanelles, 

March 16 

43 

60 * 

Dardanelles, 

March 1? 

51 

62 

Dardanelles, 

March 18 

47 

63 

Dardanelles* 

March 19 

47 

65 

Dardanelles,: 

March 20 

45 

70 

Dardanelles, 

March 21 

45 

66 

Dardanelles, 

March 22 

47 

63 

Dardanelles, * 

March 23 

47 

63 

Dardanelles, 

March 24 

50 

60 

Dardanelles, 

March 25 

50 

68 

Dardanelles, 

March 26 

55 

66 

Daidanelles, 

March 27 

56 

53 

At sea, off Tenedos. 

March 28 

58 

54*1-2 

do. between Scio and Samos. 

March 29 

59 

63 

Harbour of Isle Stancliio, 

March 30 

51 

60 1-2 

V Off the Triopian promonto- ] 
| ry j Cape Crio. 

| March 31 

54 

57 

Entrance to Rhodes harbour, 

April 1 

57 

62 

Rhode's,' 

April 2 

61 

56 

Rhodes. 

April 3 

Ci 

53 

Rhodes, 

Apiil 4 

65 

59 

Rhodes, 

April 5 

46 

. 60 12 

Rhodes* 

April 6 

50 

63 

At sea, off the Gulph of Glaucus, 

April 7 

47 

73 

At anchor in the Gulph, 

Genoese Isle in the Gulph, 

April 8 

49 

71 1-2 

April 9 

52 

78 

Gulph of Glaucus, 

April 10 

51 

71 1-2 

Gulph of Glaucus, 

.April11 

48 

70 

Gulph of Glaucus, 

April J2 

39 
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Ob>. on Scale 
Of Fahrenheit. 

71 

71 12 
68 

73 
68 

68 

69 1 2 

C3 

09 1 2 
«9 1 2 
78 

72 
58 

78 
80 

79 

74 
71 
69 

73 
81 

69 

70 
69 

67 1-2 

71 

3 

78 12 
84 12 
«2 

75 
75 ■ 

78 12' 

78 1-2 * 

79 1-2 
77 

73 

71 

77 


99 


72 12 
72 1 2 
72 

72 

73 1-2 
73 

73 1-2 
79 

to 


83 1 
81 
85 
•82 
81 
79 

79 

81 




Where made. . When made. 

(At sea, off Seven Cape 1 *. N. ? Ar .,n to 
•l and by E. five leagues, < AprU 13 

Ditto, April 14 

Ditto, lat. 33. 32. April 15 

Ditto, lat. 32.51. April 16 

Ditto, ht,31, A prill 7 

Aboukir bay, coast of Egypt, April 18 

Aboukir bay,'coaat of Egypt, April 19 

Aboukir bay. coast of Egypt, April 20 

Aboukir bay. coa<t of Egypt, April 21 

Camp near Alexandria April 22 

Camp near Alexandria, April "23 

Aboukir bay, April- 24 

Landing place of the British army* April 25 

Rosetta, April 2c " 

Rpsetta, April 27 

Rosetta, April 28 ' 

Rosetta, . April 29 

Rosdtta April 30 

Etko, in Egypt, May T 

Aboukir bay. May 2 

Aboukir bay, May 3 

Aboukir oay, May 4 

Aboukir bay, May 5 

AbouKirbay, May 6 

Aboukir bay, May 7 

Aboukir bay, > Mays 

Off the mouth of the Nil#, ' May 9 

Rosetta, '' ♦ May, 10 

Rosetta, May II * 

Rosetta,' May 12 

Rosetta,' May 13 

Rosetta, May Ti 

Rosetta, May ]5 

Rosetta, May „J6 

Rosetta# May'17 

Rosetta, May 18 

Itosptta, 19 

Off the Nile, 1 M« $0 

Aboukir Hay, Maj'*21 

Aboukir bay; May 22 

/Diftq. wind south. On this 3 
Vtayun Airab died of a sun f 
< stroke ]n f tyie camp. The thfci- V 
imuiuetei onshore, it is said, i 
vthOn indicated 126 . ’ 

Ab^Ukir bay, 

Ahtfuklr hay, 

Ab>>\fkfr bhy, 

Abo'ukir bay, 

Aboukir bay, 

Aboukir bay, * 

■ Off t hf Nila, 

Ditto,linrttflat. 311 56. ' 

Off tlife coast of Egypt, lat. 32. 30 
do. ' Lat! 32 13. 
do. * Id*. 3;;. 55. 
do. ,lat. 34. 28 . 
do -tot. 31. 27. 

<io.: 

Larneca p8y, 

I.arneea, 

Nicoti*, 

Larneca hly, 

Larneca bay, 

Lwutca bay, 


MlJ*: 


Miy 21 
May 25 

May 26 

May*2t 

May 28 
May29 
May JO 
MAy 31 
June 1 
June 2 
June 3 t . 

Judc &uJ 

June a 
June 6 
Juiie 7, 
June 8' 
June 9 
June 10' 
■June M ' 
June 12 
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Obi. in London 
on same day. 


48 

49 
48 
57 
63 
62 
65 
60 
52 

51 
54 
62 

63 

64 
61 
60 
62 
54 

52 
57 

64 
€2 
fll 
62 
61 

-59 

63 
C6 

57 

59 

58 

60 

65 

64 

60 

64 

66 
70 
70 


6C 

71 

C8 

65 

57 

n 

06 

64 
59 
59 
62 

65 
68 
69 
76 
67 
76 

79 

80 

66 
66 
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Oba. on Scale 


Of Fahrenheit. 

Where made. 

When made. 

781.2 

Larneca bay, 

June 13 

77 

Larneca bay, 

June 14 

7? 

Larneca bay, 

June 15 

77 

Larneca hay. 

June 16 

7$ 

At sea,.lat.*33. 53. 

June 17 

75 

At sea, lat. 31- 63. 

June 13 

7i 

, At sea, lat. 31?-i. 

June 19 

77 

Aboukir bay. 

Juqe 2Q 

78 

AbouWr bay, 

June 21 

78 

Aboukir bay, 

June 22 

75 

Aboukir bay. 

June 23 

77 

At sea, near Aboukir bay, 

June 24 

77 

dc. lat. 31. 48. 

June 25 

62 

do. lat 31.48. 

.June 26 

81 

'..do; lat 3L $9. 

June .27 

81 

Off Cape Carmel. 

June 28 

81 

Batrof StJobrfiD^Acre, l*t. 32.-5 « 

>. 4.une 29, 

89 

4q «, r ■ 

June 30 

83 

do.’ * 

July 1 


80 

82 

85 

100 
S4 
96 
. 93 
98 

37* 

90 

87 

88 

96 1 2 

85 

.3 


July 2 
July 3 
July 4 

it f. 

n.Jufy " 


Bay pf St. John D’Acre, 
do. — : 

Nazareth, (Jioly Land,)! 

In a caVe near Turan, , 

Lubl;’ . 

Arab tent In the plltaof isdraelon.Jufy 7 
Kapolose, in an oil#ground, July 8 . 

BethaL “ e July'9 

Jerusafem.Convent of St.Salvador. July 10 

iio. July. 11 , 

do. July 13... 

Bethlehdm, July* }3 

Rama, July U 

Jaffa. July 15 

Off the coast of Cssarea, July 16 


Ohs. in London 
on same day. 

48 

62 

65 

64 
•64 
70 
70 
73 

66 

63 
59 

65 

69 
, '73 

76 

78 

80 

76 

68 

70 

64 
70 
70 

69 
73 

•70 

66 
66 
67 

67 

70 
73 

68 
68 



No. VI. 


JVamct of Placet, visited in the Author's route: mith their distances from tmeh t>iu; 
according to Caravan Time. 

N B. It has not been attempted tp state the distances by sea, because O w e 1 we we 
exactly known. 


1801. Hour*. 

Mar. I f From Constantinople by 

2. { water, to the Dardanel- 
. r ( les. 

3. Dardanelles to Koum Kale G 

Halil Elly.11-4 

Thymbreck.11-4 

4 . Tchiblack ..11-2 

Callifat Osmack . ..0 3-4 

Bonarhashy . . . . ) 1-4 

5 fi t Three days making excur- 
and 7 1 sfnn8 lh e plain near Bo- 
' ( narbashy. 

8. Arapl&r.11-2 

To the basaltic column, in 
a cemetery called Sartno 
Sokechy cupre, or the 
bridge of SarmosaUchi, 


the nhme of a pacha . .11-2 

2Ene .1 

Turkmanle.2 12 

9. Bonarhashy of Beyraraitcb 0 1-2 

Beyramitch . . 1 

Kuchunlu Tepe . 2 

Evgillar.3 

10 . Mount Gargaru9 . . 6 

Evgillar.6 

3 1 . Source of the Siraois, cal¬ 
led, by the Turks, lio- 
narbashy Evgillar . . 3 

12. Kuchunlu Tepe . . . « 

Beyramitch.2 

BonarbashyofBeJrramitch I 
Turkmanle .... 01-2 

13. iEne.2 1-2. 

Bergas . ..2 

14. Cbemale.I 

Lydia Hamam . . . .0 3-4 

Alexandria Troas, or Eski 

Stambul. 0 1-2 

Chemale.11-4 

Bergas .1 

15. Udjek Tepe ...... 2 

Erkessy Keuy . . .0 1-2! 

YenyCheyr ..... I*T-4 

Koum Kale ... 0 1 4 

Yeny Cheyr .... 01-4 

16. Koum Kale . . .014 

Dardanelles.6 


1801. Hoanr 

f Voyage down the Hcllee- 
28, Jpont, through the straits 
to 30. j of Scio and of Samos* to 
{ Stanchio. 

31. to l Voyage from Stanchio to 
Ap. l.j Rhodes. 

, Voyage from Rhodes to 

6. to 8. J the Gulf of Glaucus. 

13,- t Vpyage from A«* Minor* 
to 18. } H Egypt. 

«, \ Journey from Etto. across 
| the Desert to Roeetta. 

May U Visited the Isle of Abou- 
teir , called Nalann’s Isle. 

9, P.et nrned to Jtospat*. 

20. Returned to Aboukir. 

29. Voyage to Cvpsv*. 


June 7, Landed at l*rueira. 

8 Larjiei :i Ui At ties . ".- s 4 

9. Attien to Nicotia ... a 
Return to Attien 
10. Attien to Larneca . . i 

to 1 20 | V °y^ e t0 Aboukir 

to 2 29 | Voyage to Acre. 

July 3. Acre to Shefhamer . 4 

4 . Sephoury ... 3 

Nazareth.3 

5. Rani ... . . . ? 

Cana of Galilee . . . 112 

Turan . . . . l 

• • . Batti . .... 

Tiberias . . . , i J 

6. Lubi . . . r . . J- 

Return by the way of Tn* „ 

ran and C*n« to Naza¬ 
reth—in the whole . . 5 1-j- 

7. Plain of Esdraelon ... 3 

Jenntn.4 

8. Castle of Santorry ... 3 

Napolofie. \ 

9. Jeruralem * . V . M 

13. To Bethlehem 2 

% Jerusalem . . :: 

Elah Vale . . 1 

Jeremiah . ..214 

Betboor.5 3-4 

14. Rama .... .4 

Jaffa.. 

16 . Voyage to Acte. \ 


THE END. 





































